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PBEFAv-^E  TO  VOLUME  THIRD. 


A  SFnuT  of  examination  and  inquiry  is  in  onr  days  con- 
tmually  urging  the  literary  men  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  England  to  search  after  the  original  documents 
which  form  the  basis  of  Modern  History.  I  desire  to  add 
my  mite  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  important  task  which 
our  age  appears  to  have  undertaken.  Hitherto  I  have  not 
been  content  simply  with  reading  the  works  of  contemporary 
historians:  I  have  examined  eye-witnesses,  letters,  and 
original  narratives ;  and  have  made  use  of  some  manuscripts, 
particularly  that  of  Bullinger,  which  has  been  printed  since 
the  appearance  of  the  Second  Volume  of  this  Work  in 
France.* 

But  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  unpublished  docu- 
ments became  more  urgent  when  I  approached  (as  I  do  in 
the  Twelfth  Book)  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  France. 
On  this  subject  we  possess  but  few  printed  memoirs,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  perpetual  trials  in  which  the  Reformed 
Church  of  that  country  has  existed.  In  the  spring  of  1838 
I  examined,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  the  manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  public  libraries  of  Paris,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library,  hitherto  I  believe 
unknown,  throws  much  light  on  the  early  stages  of  the  Refer- 

*  BnUiiw^er's  Chronik,  Frauenfeld,  1838-;840. 


matioD ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1839  I  consulted  the  mana- 
HcriptB  in  the  library  belonging  to  tbe  consistory  of  the  paetore 
of  Neufchatel,  a  collection  exceedingly  rich  with  regard  to  Ihip 
period,  as  having  inherited  the  manuscripts  of  Farel'a  library; 
and  through  the  kindness  of  the  Chatelain  of  Meuron  I 
obtained  the  use  of  a  manuscript  life  of  Farel  written  by 
Choupard,  into  which  most  of  these  documents  have  been 
copied.  These  materials  have  enabled  me  i«  reconstruct  an 
entire  phasis  of  the  Reformation  in  France.  In  addition  to 
these  aids,  and  those  supplied  by  the  Library  of  Geneva,  I 
made  an  appeal,  in  the  columns  of  the  Archives  du  Chrie- 
tianisme,  to  all  friends  of  history  and  the  Reformation  who 
might  have  any  manuscripts  at  their  disposal ;  and  I  here 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  different  communications  that 
have  been  made  to  me,  in  particular  by  M.  Ladevfeze,  pastor 
at  Meaux.  But  although  religious  wars  and  persecutions 
have  destroyed  many  precious  documents,  a  number  still 
exist,  no  doubt,  in  various  parts  of  France,  wliicb  would 
be  of  vast  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  I  earnestly  call  upon  all  those  who  may  possess  or  have 
any  knowledge  of  them,  kindly  to  communicate  with  me  on 
tlie  subject.  It  is  felt  now-a-days  tliat  these  documents  are 
common  property;  and  on  this  account  I  hope  my  appe&l 
will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  writing  a  general  History  it 
the  Reformation,  I  have  entered  into  an  unnecessary  dcI.iiJ 
of  its  first  da*vnmga  in  France.  But  these  particulars  are 
almost  unknown,  the  events  that  form  the  subject  of  mj 
Twelfth  Book,  occupying  only  four  pages  in  the  Hi-^toire 
£cclesiastiqtie  dee  Eglites  reformies  av,  Royaume  de  France, 
by  Theodore  Beza ;  and  other  historians  have  confined  them- 
Belvoa  almost  entirely  to  the  political  progress  of  the  nation. 
Unquestionably  the  scenes  that  I  have  discovrred,  antl 
which  I  am  now  about  to  tehtte,  are  not  so  imposing  as  the 
Diet  of  Worms.    Nevertheless,  independently  of  the  chris- 
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tian  interest  that  is  attached  to  them,  the  humble  bat 
heaven-descended  movement  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe,  has  probably  exerted  a  greater  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  France  than  the  celebrated  wars  of  Francis  L 
and  Charles  V.  In  a  large  machine,  not  that  which  makes 
the  greatest  show  is  always  the  most  essential  part,  but 
the  most  hidden  springs. 

Complaints  have  been  made  of  the  delay  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  publication  of  this  third  volume  ;  and  some 
persons  would  have  had  me  keep  back  the  first  until  the 
whole  was  completed.  There  are,  possibly,  certain  superior 
intellects  to  which  conditions  may  be  prescribed ;  but  there 
are  others  whose  weakness  must  give  them,  and  to  this 
number  the  author  belongs.  To  publish  a  volume  at  one 
time,  and  then  a  second  whenever  I  was  able,  and  after  that 
a  third,  is  the  course  that  my  important  duties  and  my  poor 
ability  allow  me  to  take.  Other  circumstances,  moreover, 
have  interposed;  severe  afflictions  have  on  two  occasions 
interrupted  the  composition  of  this  third  volume,  and 
gathered  all  my  affections  and  all  my  thoughts  over  the 
graves  of  beloved  children.  The  reflection  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  glorify  that  adorable  Master  who  addressed  me  in 
such  powerful  appeals,  and  who  vouchsafed  me  such  Divine 
consolation,  could  alone  have  given  me  the  courage  required 
for  the  completion  of  my  task. 

I  thought  these  explanations  were  due  to  the  kindness 
with  which  this  Work  has  been  received  both  in  France  and 
England,  and  especially  in  the  latter  country.  The  appro- 
oation  of  the  Protestant  Christians  of  Great  Britain,  the  re- 
presentatives of  evangelical  principles  and  doctrines  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  is  most  highly  valued  by 
me ;  and  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  telling  them  that  it  is  a  most 
precious  encouragement  to  my  labours. 

The  cause  of  truth  recompenses  those  who  embrace  and 
defend  it,  and  such  has  been  the  result  with  the  nation/ 
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ffho  received  the  Reranuation.  In  tlie  eigliteenth  century, 
at  liie  very  moment  when  Rome  thought  to  triumph  by 
tlie  Jesuits  and  the  scaffold,  the  victory  sh'pped  from  hei 
grasp.  Rome  fell,  like  NapU's,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  into 
incxtrical)Ie  difficulliea ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  Protes- 
titnt  nations  arose  and  began  to  exercise  an  inlluence  ovei 
Europe  that  had  hitherto  hcJonged  to  the  Koman-eatliolic 
powers.  England  came  forth  victorious  from  those  attacks 
of  the  French  and  Spaniards  which  the  pope  had  so  long 
been  stirring  up  against  lier,  and  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
nrg,  in  spite  of  the  wrath  ot  Clement  XI.,  encircled  his 
head  with  a  kingly  crown.  Since  that  time  England  has 
extended  her  dominion  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
Prussia  has  taken  a  new  rank  among  the  continental  statoa, 
while  a  third  power,  Russia,  also  separated  from  Rome, 
has  been  growing  up  in  her  immense  deserts.  In  this 
manner  have  evangelical  principles  exerted  their  influence 
over  the  countries  that  have  embraced  them,  and  righteom- 
ness  hath  exalted  the  nations  (Prav.  xiv.  34),  Let  the 
evangelical  nations  be  well  assured  that  to  Protestantism 
they  are  indebted  for  their  greatness.  From  the  moment 
they  abandon  the  position  that  God  has  given  them,  and 
incline  agiiin  towards  Rome,  they  will  lose  their  glory  and 
their  power.  Rome  is  now  endeavouring  to  win  them  over, 
employing  flattery  and  threats  by  turns ;    she  would,  like 

Delilah,  lull  them  to  sleep  upon  her  knees, but  it  would 

be  to  cut  off  their  locks,  that  their  adversaries  might  put 
sut  their  eyes  and  bind  them  with  fetters  of  brass. 

Here,  too,  is  a  great  lesson  for  that  France  with  which  the 
author  feels  himself  so  intimately  connected  by  the  ties  o( 
ancestry.  Should  France,  imitating  her  different  govern- 
ments, tuni  again  towards  the  papacy,  it  will  be,  in  our  belief 
the  signal  of  great  disasters.  Whoever  attaches  himself  to 
the  papacy  will  be  compromised  in  its  destruction.  France 
bas  no  prospect  of  strength  or  of  greatness  but  by  tumiii|| 
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owards  the  Gospel.    May  this  great  truth  be  rightly  un- 
derstood by  the  people  and  their  leaders ! 

It  is  true  that  in  our  days  popery  is  making  a  great 
stir.  Although  labouring  under  an  incurable  consumption^ 
she  would  by  a  hectic  flush  and  feverish  activity  persuade 
others  and  herself  too  that  she  is  still  in  full  vigour.  This 
a  theologian  in  Turin  has  endeavoured  to  do  in  a  work 
occasioned  by  this  History,  and  in  which  we  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  a  certain  talent  in  bringing  forward  testimonies, 
even  the  most  feeble,  with  a  tone  of  candour  to  which  we  are 
little  accustomed,  and  in  a  becoming  style,  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  the  culpable  facility  with  which  the  author  in 
his  twelfth  chapter  revives  accusations  against  the  reformers, 
the  falsehood  of  which  has  been  so  authentically  demon- 
strated and  so  fully  acknowledged.* 

As  a  sequel  to  his  Biography  of  Luther,  M.  Audin  has 
recently  published  a  Life  of  Calvin,  written  under  the  influ- 
ence of  lamentable  prejudices,  and  in  which  we  can  hardly 
recognise  the  reformers  and  the  Reformation.  Nevertheless, 
we  do  not  find  in  this  author  the  shameful  charges  against 
Calvin  to  which  we  have  just  alluded ;  he  has  passed  them 
over  in  praiseworthy  silence.  No  man  that  has  any  self- 
respect  can  now  venture  to  bring  forward  these  gross  and 
foolish  calumnies. 

Perhaps  on  some  other  occasion  we  shall  add  a  few  words 
to  what  we  have  ahready  said  in  our  First  Book  on  the  origin 
of  popery.    They  would  here  be  out  of  place. 

I  shall  only  remark,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  is  precisely 
the  human  and  very  rational  causes  that  so  clearly  explain 
its  origin,  to  which  the  papacy  has  recourse  to  prove  its 
Mvine  institution.  Thus  christian  antiquity  declares  that 
the  universal  episcopacy  was  committed  to  all  the  bishops, 

*  La  Papaute  considdr^e  dans  son  origine  et  dans  son  developpement 
B-n  moyen  /ge,  ou  reponse  aux  allegations  de  M.  Merle  D'Aubigne  dans 
ion  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  au  seizieme  si^cle,  par  I'abbe  C.  Magnia, 
docteiir  en  theologie.    Geneve,  choz  Berthier-Guers,  1840. 


BO  tliat  the  biflhopa  of  JeruBalein,  Aleiandria,  Antloeh 
Ephesua,  Rome,  Cartilage,  Lyons,  Arlos,  Milan,  Hippo, 
CsEsarea,  &c.,  were  interested  and  iiiterrered  in  all  that  took 
place  in  the  cliristian  world.  Kome  immediately  claims  for 
herself  that  duty  which  waa  incumhent  on  all,  and  reasnning 
BB  if  no  one  but  lierself  were  concerned  in  it,  employs  it  to 
demonstrate  her  primacy. 

Let  UB  take  another  example.  The  christiaD  chnrehes, 
eatabliflhed  in  the  large  cities  of  the  empire,  sent  missionaries 
to  the  countries  with  which  they  were  connected.  This  waa 
done  first  of  all  by  Jerusalem;  then  by  Antiocli,  Alexandria, 
And  Ephesus;  afterwards  ^y  Rome :  and  Rome  forthwith 
concludes  from  what  she  had  done  after  the  others,  and  to  a 
less  extent  than  the  others,  that  she  was  entitled  to  set  her- 
self above  the  others.     These  examples  will  snffice. 

Let  us  only  remark  further,  that  Rome  possessed  alone  in 
the  West  the  honour  that  had  been  shared  in  the  East  by 
Corinth,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Ephesus,  Antioch,  and  in  a 
much  higher  degree  by  Jerusalem  ;*  namely,  that  of  having 
one  apostle  or  many  among  its  first  teachers.  Accordingly, 
the  Latin  Churches  must  naturally  Iiave  felt  a  certain  respect 
towards  Rome.  But  the  Kastem  Christians,  who  respected 
"ler  as  the  Ohurch  of  the  poUtical  metropolis  of  the  empire, 
ffould  never  acknowledge  her  ecclesiastical  superiority. 
Tlie  famous  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  ascribed  to  Con- 
stantinople, formerly  the  obscure  ByKantium,  the  same  pri- 
vileges (rc(  lira  •rgfoZtTa.)  as  to  Rome,  and  declared  that  she 
ought  to  be  elevated  like  her.  And  lionec  when  the  papacy 
wtis  definitively  formed  in  Rome,  the  East  wonid  not  ;n- 
Itnowledge  a  master  of  whom  it  had  never  heard  meiitimi; 
and,  standing  on  the  ancient  footing  of  its  catholicity,  it 

*  St.  Epiphaay  says,  (h&t  our  Lord  coiumiUe^l  io  Jamee  the  Elder  it 
[  JeniaaleBi  hia  ihrone  nn  eattli  («•  Bfitn  iti«u  Iri  rii  yii) ;  am)  spc^ak- 
if  Ihd  bialiaps  aseembliid  M  JscosileDi,  ho  declaros  diat  llic  wlmlc 
d{<rii>Tii  Kir/iii)  ouRhl  toaabniitto  tlieirautliDrit;.  Epiph.UEEiei„ 
»,  10;  7B.7. 
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abandoned  the  West  to  the  power  of  the  new  sect  which 
had  sprung  up  in  its  bosom.  The  East  even  to  this  day 
calls  herself  emphatically  catholic  and  orthodox ;  and  when- 
ever you  ask  one  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  whom  Rome 
has  gained  by  her  numerous  concessions,  whether  he  is  a 
catholic  ?  "  No,*'  replies  he  directly,  "  I  am  papistian  (a 
papist)."  * 

If  tliis  History  has  been  criticized  by  the  Romish  party,  it 
seems  also  to  have  met  with  others  who  have  regarded  it 
in  a  purely  literary  light.  Men  for  whom  I  feel  much 
esteem  appear  to  attach  greater  importance  to  a  literary  or 
political  history  of  the  Reformation,  than  to  an  exposition 
grounded  on  its  spiritual  principles  and  its  interior  springs  of 
action.  I  can  well  understand  this  way  of  viewing  my  sub- 
ject, but  I  cannot  participate  in  it.  In  my  opinion,  the  very 
essence  of  the  Reformation  is  its  doctrines  and  its  inward 
life.  Every  work  in  which  these  two  things  do  not  hold 
the  chief  place  may  be  showy,  but  it  will  not  be  faithfully 
and  candidly  historical.  It  would  be  like  a  philosopher  who^ 
in  describing  a  man,  should  detail  with  great  accuracy  and 
picturesque  beauty  all  that  concerns  his  body,  but  should 
give  only  a  subordinate  place  to  that  divine  inhabitant,  the 
BouL 

There  are  no  doubt  great  defects  in  the  feeble  work  of 
which  I  here  present  another  fragment  to  the  christian  public ; 
and  I  should  desire  that  it  were  still  more  copiously  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  The  better  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  pointing  out  whatever  manifests  the  glory  of  Christy 
the  more  faithful  I  shall  have  been  to  history.  I  willingly 
adopt  as  my  law  those  words,  which  an  historian  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  man  of  the  sword  still  more  than  of  the  pen, 
after  writing  a  portion  of  the  history  of  that  Protestantism  in 
France  which  I  do  not  purpose  narrating,  addresses  to  those 
who  might  think  of  completing  his  task :  "  I  would  give  them 

t  Journal  of  the  Rey.  Joseph  Wolff.    London  1839,  p.  225 
VOL.  m.  1* 
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that  law  which  I  acknowledge  myself:  that,  in  seeking  the 
glory  of  this  precious  instrument,  their  principal  aim  should 
be  that  of  the  arm  which  has  prepared,  employed,  and  wielded 
It  at  His  good  pleasure.  For  all  praise  given  to  princes  is 
unseasonable  and  misplaced,  if  it  has  not  for  leaf  and  root  that 
of  the  living  God,  to  whom  alone  belong  honour  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever.**  * 

*  As  the  French  original  does  not  indicate  the  source  whence  this 
quotation  is  taken,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  that  it  will  be 
found  in  the  Uistoire  Universelle  of  Theodore  Agrippa  D'Aubigne,  3  vols 
folio,  Amsterdam  1626.  D'Aubign^  was  then  a  refugee  at  Greneva,  and 
in  the  preface  to  this  work,  which  contains  a  history  of  the  world  and 
more  especially  of  France  and  French  Protestantism  during  his  lifetime, 
he  bequeaths  to  his  children  the  task  of  completing  the  history  he  had 
partially  traced  out,  and  prescribes  to  them  (in  the  passage  quoted  aboTe) 
the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  performed.  He  little  thought  that  two 
centories  and  a  half  would  pass  away  before  his  legacy  would  be  acceptedl 
and  the  history  of  Protestantism  completed.    [Note  iy  ths  TrantiotorJ] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JProf^resB  of  the  Reformation— New  Period — ^Usefulness  of  Luther's  Cap- 
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For  four  years  an  old  doctrine  had  been  again  proclaimed  in 
the  Church.  The  great  tidings  oi  salvation  by  grace^  published 
In  earlier  times  in  Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy,  by  Paul  and  his 
brethren,  and  after  many  ages  re-discovered  in  the  Bible  by  a 
monk  of  Wittembergjhad  resounded  from  the  plains  of  Saxony 
as  far  as  Rome,  Paris,  and  London ;  and  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Switzerland  had  re-echoed  its  powerful  accents.  The 
springs  of  truth,  of  liberty,  and  of  life,  had  been  re-opened  to 
the  human  race.  Thither  had  the  nations  hastened  in  crowds, 
and  drunk  gladly;  but  those  who  had  there  so  eagerly 
quenched  their  thirst,  were  unchanged  in  appearance.  All 
within  was  new,  and  yet  everything  without  seemed  to  have 
remained  the  same. 

The  constitution  of  the  Church,  its  ritual,  its  discipline,  had 
undergone  no  change.  In  Saxony,  and  even  at  Wittemberg, 
wherever  the  new  ideas  had  penetrated,  the  papal  worship 
continued  with  its  usual  pomp ;  the  priest  before  the  altar, 
Oifeiing  i\\^:^  host  to  God,  appeared  to  effect  an  ineffable  tran- 
substantiation ;  monks  and  nuns  entered  the  convents  and 
took  their  eternal  vows;  the  pastors  of  the  flocks  lived 
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wiihout  families;  religious  brotlierhooda  met  together:  pilgrim- 
■ages  werG  luidertalieii ;  beli*!verg  hung  their  votive  offerings 
on  the  pillars  of  the  cliapels ;  and  a.11  the  ceremoaics,  even 
to  the  most  inaignificant  observances  of  the  sanctuary,  wora 
celebrated  as  Itefore,  There  was  a  new  life  in  tlie  world,  but 
it  had  not  yet  created  a  new  body.  The  language  of  the 
priest  formed  the  most  striking  contrast  with  his  actions. 
He  utight  be  heard  thundering  from  the  pulpit  agaiust 
the  mass,  as  being  an  idolatrous  worship;  and  then  might 
Le  seen  coming  down  to  the  altar,  and  scrupulously  pcrforju- 
ing  the  pomps  of  this  mystery.  In  every  quarter  the  new 
Gospel  sounded  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  rites.  The  priest 
liimseU  did  not  perceive  this  strange  contradiction ;  and  the 
people,  who  hod  admiringly  listened  to  the  bold  language  of  ' 
the  new  preachers,  devoutly  practised  the  old  observances, 
aa  if  lUey  were  never  to  lay  them  aside.  Everything  re- 
mained the  same,  at  the  domestic  hearth  and  in  social  life, 
as  in  the  house  of  God.  There  was  a  new  faith  in  the  world, 
but  not  new  works.  The  sun  of  spring  had  shone  forth,  but 
winter  still  seemed  to  bind  all  nature ;  there  were  no  flowers, 
no  foliage,  nothing  outwardly  that  gave  token  of  the  change  of 
season.  But  these  appearances  were  deceitful ;  a  vigorous 
*ap  was  circulating  unperccived  below  the  surface,  and  was 
about  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  world. 

It  is  perhaps  to  this  pnident  progress  that  the  Reforma- 
tion is  indebted  for  its  triumphs.  Every  revolution  shouli] 
lie  accomplished  In  the  mind  before  it  is  carried  out  exter- 
nally. The  inconsistency  we  have  noticed  did  not  even 
btrike  Luther  at  first.  It  seemed  to  him  quite  natural  that 
the  people,  who  read  his  works  with  enthusiasm,  atiould  re- 
main devoutly  attached  to  the  abuses  which  thay  assailed. 
One  might  almost  fancy  he  had  sketched  his  plan  beforehand, 
and  had  resolved  to  change  the  mind  before  changing  the 
forms.  But  this  would  be  ascribing  to  him  a  wisdom  the 
honour  of  which  belongs  to  a  higher  Intelligence.  He  car- 
ried out  a  plan  that  he  had  not  himself  conceived.  At  a 
later  period  he  could  recognise  and  discern  these  things :  but 
he  did  not  imagine  them,  and  did  not  arrange  them  so.  God 
ted  the  way  :  it  was  Lnthor'a  duty  to  follow. 
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tf  Luther  had  begun  by  an  external  reform ;  if,  as  soon  as 
he  had  spoken,  he  had  attempted  to  abolish  monastic  vows, 
the  mass,  confession,  and  forms  of  worship,  most  assuredly 
he  would  have  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance.  Man 
requires  time  to  accommodate  himself  to  great  revolutions. 
But  Luther  was  by  no  means  the  violent,  imprudent, 
daring  innovator  that  some  historians  have  described.*  The 
people,  seeing  no  change  in  their  customary  devotions, 
fearlessly  abandoned  themselves  to  their  new  teacher.  They 
were  even  surprised  at  the  attacks  directed  against  a  man 
who  still  left  them  their  mass,  their  beads,  their  confessor , 
and  attributed  them  to  the  low  jealousy  of  obscure  rivals,  or 
to  the  cruel  injustice  of  powerful  adversaries.  Yet  Luther's 
opinions  agitated  their  minds,  renewed  their  hearts,  and  so 
undermined  the  ancient  edifice  that  it  soon  fell  of  itself, 
without  human  agency.  Ideas  do  not  act  instantaneously ; 
they  make  their  way  in  silence,  like  the  waters  that,  filtering 
behind  the  rocks  of  the  Alps,  loosen  them  from  the  moun-- 
tain  on  which  they  rest ;  suddenly  the  work  done  in  secret 
reveals  itseli^  and  a  single  day  is  sufiicient  to  lay  bare  the 
agency  of  many  ye^urs,  perhaps  of  many  centuries. 

A  new  era  was  beginning  for  the  Reformation.  Already 
truth  was  restored  in  its  doctrine ;  now  the  doctrine  is  about 
to  restore  truth  in  all  the  forms  of  the  Church  and  of  society. 
The  agitation  is  too  great  for  men's  minds  to  remain  fixed 
and  immovable  at  the  point  they  have  attained.  Upon  those 
dogmas,  now  so  mightily  shaken,  were  based  customs  that 
were  already  tottering  to  their  fall,  and  which  must  disappear 
with  them.  There  is  too  much  courage  and  life  in  the  new 
generation  for  it  to  continue  silent  before  error.  Sacraments, 
public  worship,  hierarchy,  vows,  constitution,  domestic  and 
public  life, — ^all  are  about  to  be  modified.  The  ship,  slowly 
and  laboriously  constructed,  is  about  to  quit  the  docks  and 
to  be  launched  on  the  open  sea.  We  shall  have  to  follow  its 
progress  through  many  shoals. 

The  captivity  of  the  Wartburg  separates  these  two  periods. 
Ptovidence,  which  was  making  ready  to  give  so  great  ao 

*  Hume  and  others. 
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impulse  to  the  Reformation,  had  prepared  its  progress  hy 
leading  into  profound  retirement  the  instrument  destined  to 
efifect  it.  The  work  seemed  for  a  time  buried  with  the  work- 
man ;  but  the  seed  must  be  laid  in  the  earth,  that  it  may 
bring  forth  fruit ;  and  from  this  prison,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  reformer's  tomb,  the  Reformation  was  destined  to  go 
forth  to  new  conquests,  and  to  spread  erelong  over  the  whole 
world. 

Hitherto  the  Reformation  had  been  centred  in  the  person 
of  Luther.  His  appearance  before  the  Diet  of  Worms  was 
doubtless  the  sublimest  day  of  his  life.  His  character  ap- 
peared at  that  time  almost  spotless ;  and  it  is  this  which  has 
^iven  rise  to  the  observation,  that  if  God,  who  concealed  the 
reformer  for  ten  months  within  the  walls  of  the  Wartburg, 
had  that  instant  removed  him  for  ever  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  his  end  would  have  been  as  an  apotheosis.  But  God 
designs  no  apotheosis  for  his  servant ;  and  Luther  was  pre- 
served to  the  Church,  in  order  to  teach,  by  his  very  faults, 
that  the  faith  of  Christians  should  be  based  on  the  Word  oi 
God  alone.  He  was  transported  suddenly  far  from  the  stage 
on  which  the  great  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
taking  place ;  the  truth,  that  for  four  years  he  had  so  power- 
fully proclaimed,  continued  in  his  absence  to  act  upon  Chris- 
tendom :  and  the  work,  of  which  he  was  but  the  feeble  in- 
strument, henceforward  bore  the  seal  not  of  man,  but  of  God 
himself. 

Germany  was  moved  at  Luther's  captivity.  The  most 
contradictory  rumours  were  circulated  in  the  provinces.  The 
reformer's  absence  excited  men's  minds  more  than  his  pre- 
sence could  have  done.  In  one  place  it  was  said  that  friends 
from  France  had  placed  him  in  safety  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Rhine;*  in  another,  that  he  had  fallen  by  the  dagger  of 
the  assassin.  Even  in  the  smallest  villages  inquiries  were 
made  about  Luther ;  travellers  were  stopped  and  questioned ) 
and  groups  collected  in  the  public  places.  At  times  some  un- 
known orator  would  recount  in  a  spirit-stirring  narrative  how 
the  doctor  had  been  carried  olT;  bo  described  the  cruel  horsemen 

•  Hie invalescit  opinio,  mo  espe  ab  amicis  capt.ura  e  Francia  missis 

L  Epp.  ii.  5. 
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tying  their  prisoner's  hands,  spurring  their  horses,  and  drag^ 
ging  him  after  them  on  foot,  until  his  strength  was  exhausted, 
stopping  their  ears  to  his  cries,  and  forcing  the  hlood  from 
his  limbs.*  "  Luther's  body,"  added  he,  "  has  been  seen 
pierced  through  and  through."-}-  As  they  heard  this,  the 
listeners  uttered  cries  of  sorrow.  "  Alasl"  said  they,  "  we 
shall  never  see  or  hear  that  noble-minded  man  again, 
whose  voice  stirred  our  very  hearts  1"  Luther's  friends 
trembled  with  indignation,  and  swore  to  avenge  his  death. 
Women,  children,  men  of  peace,  and  the  aged,  beheld  with 
affright  the  prospect  of  new  struggles.  Nothing  could  equal 
the  alarm  of  the  partisans  of  Rome.  The  priests  and  monks, 
who  at  first  had  not  been  able  to  conceal  their  exultation, 
thinking  themselves  secure  of  victory  because  one  man  was 
dead,  and  who  had  raised  their  heads  with  an  insulting  air  ot 
triumph,  would  now  have  fled  far  from  the  threatening  anger 
of  the  people.}  These  men,  who,  while  Luther  was  free,  had 
given  the  reins  to  their  fury,  trembled  now  that  he  was  a 
captive.§  Aleander,  especially,  was  astounded.  "  The  only 
remaining  way  of  saving  ourselves,"  wrote  a  Roman-catholic 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  "  is  to  light  torches  and  hunt 
for  Luther  through  the  whole  world,  to  restore  him  to  the 
nation  that  is  calling  for  him."  ||  One  might  have  said  that 
the  pale  ghost  of  the  reformer,  dragging  his  chains,  was 
spreading  terror  around,  and  calling  for  vengeance.  "  Lu- 
ther's death,"  exclaimed  some,  "  will  cause  torrents  of  blood 
to  be  shed."^ 

In  no  place  was  there  such  commotion  as  in  Worms  itself; 
resolute  murmurs  were  heard  among  both  people  and  princes. 
Ulrich  Hutten  and  Hermann  Busch  filled  the  country  with 
their  plaintive  strains  and  songs  of  battle.     Charles  V.  and 

*  £t  inter  festinantes  cursu  equites  ipsum  pedostrem  raptim  tractiua 
fuisse  ut  sanguis  e  di^itis  erumperet.    Coohloeus,  p.  39. 

f  Fuit  qni  testatus  sit,  visum  a  se  Lutheri  cadaver  transfossum 

Pallavicini,  Hist.  Cone.  Trid.  i.  122. 

t  Molem  vulgi  imminentis  ferre  non  possunt.    L.  Epp.  ii.  13. 

§  Qui  me  liboro  il)^^auierunt,  nunc  me  captive  ita  formidant  ut  incipiani 
mitigare.    Ibid. 

il  Nos  vitam  vix  redempturos,  nisi  accensis  candelis  undiqne  eiun  re 
<niramus.    Ibid. 

*j  Gerbelii  £p.  in  MS.  Heckelianis.    Lindner,  Leb.  L\xl\i.  v<^^ 
*-oj..   III.  2 


the  nnncioB  were  publicly  ancuaed.  The  nation  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  poor  monk,  who,  by  the  siniiigtb  or  hia  faith, 
had  iwcome  their  leader. 

At  Wiltemberg,  bis  colleaguea  and  friends,  and  especi 
ally  Melaneihon,  were  at  first  sunk  ia  the  deepest  affliction. 
Luther  had  imparted  to  this  young  scholar  the  treasures  of 
that  holy  theology  which  had  from  that  time  wholly  occupied 
his  miud.  Luther  had  given  suliatance  and  life  to  that  purely 
intellectual  cultivation  wtiicli  Melancthon  Iiad  brought  to 
Wittemberg.  The  depth  of  the  reformer's  teaching  had 
struck  the  youthful  Hellenist,  and  the  doctor's  courage  in 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  against  all 
human  authority  had  lilled  him  with  enthusiasm.  He  had 
become  a  partner  in  his  labours  ;  be  bad  taken  up  the  pen, 
and  with  that  puritj  of  style  which  he  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  ancients,  be  had  successively,  and  with  a  hand 
of  power,  lowered  the  authority  of  the  fathers  and  councils 
before  the  sovereign  Word  of  God, 

Melancthon  showed  the  same  decision  in  his  learning  thai 
Luther  displayed  in  bis  actions.  Never  were  there  two  men 
of  greater  diversity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  greater  unity. 
"  Scripture,"  said  Melancthon,  "  imparts  to  the  sou!  a  holy 
and  marvellous  delight:  it  is  the  heavenly  ambrosia,"* — 
"  The  Word  of  God,"  exclaiined  LuthiT,  "  is  a  sword,  a  war, 
a  destruction;  it  falls  upon  the  children  of  Ephraim  like  a 
lioness  in  the  foresL"  TIius,  one  saw  In  the  Scriptures  a 
power  to  console,  and  the  other  a  violent  opposition  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  world.  But  both  esteemed  it  the 
greatest  tiling  on  earth;  aud  heuce  they  agreed  in  perfect 
harmony.  "Melancthon,"  said  Luther,  "is  a  wonder;  all 
men  confess  it  now.  He  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  ol 
Satan  and  the  schoolmen,  for  he  knows  their  foolishness,  and 
Christ  the  rock.  The  little  Grecian  surpasses  me  even  in 
divinity ;  he  will  be  as  serviceable  to  you  as  many  Luthers." 
And  he  added  that  he  was  ready  to  abandon  any  opinion  of 
which  Philip  did  not  approve.  On  his  part,  too,  Melancthon, 
filled  with  admiration  at  Luther's  knowledge  of  Si^ripture, 

■  Uinbilia  in  iii  •olaptas,  imnto  ambroBui  qn»dui  cwlwtli     Corp 
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set  him  far  above  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  He  wouid 
make  excuses  for  the  jests  with  which  Luther  was  re- 
proached, and  compared  him  to  an  earthen  vessel  that  con- 
tains a  precious  treasure  beneath  its  coarse  exterior,  "  I 
should  be  very  unwilling  to  reprove  him  inconsiderately  for 
this  matter/'  said  Melancthon.* 

But  now,  these  two  hearts,  so  closely  united,  were  separ- 
ated. These  two  valiant  soldiers  can  no  longer  march  side 
by  side  to  the  deUverance  of  the  Church.  Luther  has  dis- 
appeared ;  perhaps  he  is  lost  for  ever.  The  consternation  at 
Wittemberg  was  extreme :  like  that  of  an  army,  with  gloomy 
and  dejected  looks,  before  the  blood-stained  body  of  their 
general  who  was  leading  them  on  to  victory. 

Suddenly  more  comforting  news  arrived.  "  Our  beloved 
father  lives,"  f  exclaimed  Philip  in  the  joy  of  his  soul ;  "  take 
courage  and  be  firm."  But  it  was  not  long  before  their  de- 
jection returned.  Luther  was  alive,  but  in  prison.  The 
edict  of  Worms,  with  its  terrible  proscriptions,J  was  cir- 
culated by  thousands  throughout  the  empire,  and  even  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.§  Would  not  the  Reformation 
be  crushed  by  the  iron  hand  that  was  weighing  upon  it  ? 
Melancthon's  gentle  spirit  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 

But  the  influence  of  a  mightier  hand  was  felt  above  the 
hand  of  man ;  God  himself  deprived  the  formidable  edict  o^ 
all  its  strength.  The  German  princes,  who  had  always 
sought  to  diminish  the  power  of  Rome  in  the  empire, 
trembled  at  the  alliance  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope, 
and  feared  that  it  would  terminate  in  the  destruction  oi 
their  liberty.  Accordingly,  while  Charles  in  his  journey 
through  the  Low  Countries  greeted  with  an  ironical  smile 
the  burning  piles  which  flatterers  and  fanatics  kindled  on 
the  public  places  with  Luther's  works,  these  very  writingf 
were  read  in  Germany  with  a  continually  increasing  eager 
ness,  and  numerous  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  reform  were 

*  Spiritum  Martini  nolim  temerc  in  hac  causa  interpellare.  Ibid.  i.  21 1« 
+  Pater  noster  carissimus  vivit.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  389. 
%  Dicitur  parari  proscriptio  horreuda.    Ibid. 

§  Dicuntur  signataB  chartoB  proscriptionis  bis  mille  missse  quoqneaid 
Insbruck.    Ibid. 
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daily  inflicting  some  n^w  blow  on  the  papacy.  The  nuncios 
were  distracted  at  seeing  this  edict,  the  fruit  of  so  many  in- 
trigues, producing  so  little  effect.  "The  ink  with  which 
Charles  V.  signed  his  arrest,"  said  they  bitterly,  "  is  scarcely 
dry,  and  yet  the  imperial  decree  is  everywhere  torn  in  pieces." 
The  people  were  becoming  more  and  more  attached  to  the 
admirable  man  who,  heedless  of  the  thunders  of  Charles  and 
of  the  pope,  had  confessed  his  faith  with  the  courage  of  a 
martyr.  "  He  offered  to  retract,"  said  they,  "  if  he  were  re- 
futed, and  no  one  dared  undertake  the  task.  Does  not  this 
prove  the  truth  of  his  doctrines?"  Thus  the  first  movement 
of  alarm  was  succeeded  in  Wittemberg  and  the  whole  empire 
by  a  movement  of  enthusiasm.  Even  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  witnessing  this  outburst  of  popular  sympathy,  dared 
not  give  the  Cordeliers  permission  to  preach  against  the  re- 
former. The  university,  that  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
crushed,  raised  its  head.  The  new  doctrines  were  too  firmly 
established  for  them  to  be  shaken  by  Luther*s  absence  ;  and 
the  halls  of  the  academy  could  hardly  contain  the  crowd  of 
hearers,* 


CHAPTER  II. 

Lather  in  the  Wartburg — Object  of  his  Captiyity— Anxiety^Sicknen 
— Luther's  Labours — On  Confession— Reply  to  Latomus— His  daUy 

Walks. 

Meantime  the  Knight  George,  for  by  that  name  Luther  was 
called  in  the  Wartburg,  lived  solitary  and  unknown.  "  If 
you  were  to  see  me,"  wrote  he  to  Melancthon,  "  you  would 
take  me  for  a  soldier,  and  even  you  would  hardly  recognise 
me."-|*  Luther  at  first  indulged  in  repose,  enjoying  a  leisure 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  allowed  him.     He  wandered 

*  Scholastic!  quorum  supra  millia  ibi  tunc  fuerunt.  Spalatini  AnnaleSi 
1621,  October, 
f  Equitem  vidcres  ac  ipse  vix  ngnoscercs.    L.  Epp.  ii.  11. 
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freely  through  the  fortress,  but  could  not  go  beyond  the  walls* 
All  his  wishes  were  attended  to,  and  he  had  never  been 
better  treated.-{-  A  crowd  of  thoughts  fiQed  his  soul ;  but 
none  had  power  to  trouble  him.  By  turns  he  looked  down 
upon  the  forests  that  surrounded  him,  and  raised  his  eyes 
towards  heaven.  "  A  strange  prisoner  am  I,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  captive  with  and  against  my  will! "J 

"  Pray  for  me,"  wrote  he  to  Spalatin ;  "  your  prayers  are 
the  only  thing  I  need.  I  do  not  grieve  for  any  thing  that 
may  be  said  of  me  in  the  world.  At  last  I  am  at  rest."§ 
This  letter,  as  well  as  many  others  of  the  same  period, 
b  dated  from  the  island  of  Patmos.  Luther  compared  the 
Wartburg  to  that  celebrated  island  to  which  the  wrath  of 
Domitian  in  former  times  had  banished  the  Apostle  John. 

In  the  midst  of  the  dark  forests  of  Thuringia  the  reformei 
reposed  from  the  violent  struggles  that  had  agitated  his 
souL  There  he  studied  christian  truth,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  contending,  but  as  a  means  of  regeneration  and  life.  The 
beginning  of  the  Reformation . was  of  necessity  polemical; 
new  times  required  new  labours.  After  cutting  down  the 
thorns  and  the  thickets,  it  was  requisite  to  sow  the  Word 
of  God  peaceably  in  the  heart.  If  Luther  had  been  inces- 
santly called  upon  to  fight  fresh  battles,  he  would  not  have 
accomplished  a  durable  work  in  the  Church.  Thus  by  his 
captivity  he  escaped  a  danger  which  might  possibly  have 
ruined  the  Eeformation, — that  of  always  attacking  and  de- 
stroying without  ever  defending  or  building  up. 

This  humble  retreat  had  a  still  more  precious  result 
Uplifted  by  his  countrymen,  as  on  a  shield,  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  abyss ;  the  least  giddiness  might  have  plunged 
aim  into  it  headlong.    Some  of  the  first  promoters  of  the 

*  Nunc  sum  hio  otiosas,  sicat  inter  captivos  liber.  L.  Epp.  iL  3, 12tb 
May. 

f  Quanquam  et  hilariter  et  libenter  omnia  mihi  ministret.  Ibid.  13, 
15th  August. 

X  Ego  mirabilis  captivus  qui  et  Tolcns  et  nolens  hie  sedco.  Ibid.  4, 
I2th  May. 

§  Tu  fac  nt  pro  me  ores  :  hac  una  re  opus  mihi  est.  Quicquid  de  me 
fit  in  publico,  nihil  m<BTor  ;  ego  in  quiete  tandem  sedeo.  Ibid.  IQth  June 
1521. 
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Rdbrmation  both  in  Gemiikiiy  and  Switzerland,  ran  upon  the 
Bhoal  of  spiritual  pride  and  fanaticiam,  Luiher  was  a  man 
very  eubject  to  tbc  infirmities  of  our  naluie,  and  he  was  un- 
fthle  to  escape  altogether  from  these  dangers.  The  band  of 
God,  however,  delivered  him  for  a  time,  by  suddenly  removing 
him  from  the  sphere  of  intoxicating  ovations,  and  throwing 
him  into  an  unknown  retreat.  There  hia  soul  was  wrapt  in 
pious  meditation  at  God's  footstool;  it  was  again  tempered  in 
the  waters  of  adversity ;  its  sufferings  and  Immiliation  com- 
pelled bim  to  wall:,  (or  r  time  at  least,  with  the  humble ;  and 
the  principles  of  a  christian  life  were  thenceforward  evolved 
in  his  soul  with  greater  energy  and  freedom. 

Luther's  calmness  was  not  of  long  duration.  Seated  in 
loneliness  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Wartburg,  he  remained 
whole  days  lost  in  deep  meditation.  At  one  time  the  Choreh 
appeared  before  him,  displaying  all  her  wretchedness;*  at 
another,  directing  bis  eyes  hopefully  towards  heaven,  he 
could  exclaim :  "  Wherefore,  0  Lord,  hast  thou  made  all  men 
in  vain?"  {Psalm  Ixxxix.  48.)  And  then,  giving  way  to 
despair,  he  cried  with  dejection :  "  Alas  I  there  is  no  one  in 
this  latter  day  of  his  anger,  to  stand  like  a  wall  before  the 
Lord,  and  save  Israel  I" 

Then  recurring  to  his  own  destiny,  he  feared  lest  he  should 
be  accused  of  deserting  the  Geld  of  battle  ;-[■  and  this  sup- 
position weighed  down  his  soul.  "  I  would  rather,"  said 
he,  "  be  stretched  on  coals  of  fire,  than  lie  here  half-dead,"f 

Transporting  himself  in  imagination  to  Worms  and  Wit- 
temberg,  into  the  midst  of  his  adversaries,  be  regretted 
having  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  that  he  hud 
quitted  the  world,  and  that  he  bad  not  presented  his  bosom 
to  the  fury  of  men.§  "  Alas  I "  said  he,  "  there  is  nothing  I 
desire  more  than  to  appear  before  my  crudest  enemies."  {| 

*  E^  hia  BedeuB  tata  die  faciem  Ecdle^ix  ante  me  oonMiCuo.  L. 
Epp.  u.  1. 

i'  Vercbar  e^o  ne  miem  dosercrc  vidersr.     Ibid 

t  Mallem  inter  farbones  <ii04  ardure,  qitam  eolua  eemiTiTiia,  Bl>iue 
Dtinam  non  mortuus  piitera.     Ibid.  10. 

g  Cerriceni  issb  objecUniiam  publico  turori.     Ibid.  BS. 
Kihil  magia  opto,  quam  furoribaB  advai 
jtU^o.     Ibid.  1. 
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Gentler  thoughts,  however,  brought  a  truce  to  such 
anxiety.  Everything  was  not  storm  and  tempest  for  Luther; 
from  time  to  time  his  agitated  mind  found  tranquillity  and 
comfort.  Next  to  the  certainty  of  God's  help,  one  thing 
consoled  him  in  his  sorrows ;  it  was  the  recollection  ot 
Melancthon.  "  K  I  perish,"  wrote  he,  "  the  .Gospel  will 
lose  nothing  :*  you  will  succeed  me  as  Elisha  did  Elijah, 
with  a  double  portion  of  my  spirit.''  But  calling  to  mind 
Philip's  timidity,  he  exclaimed  with  energy :  "  Minister  of  the 
Word  I  keep  the  walls  and  towers  of  Jerusalem,  until  you 
are  struck  down  by  the  enemy.  As  yet  we  stand  alone 
upon  the  field  of  battle ;  after  me,  they  will  aim  their  blows 
at  you,"  f 

The  thought  of  the  final  attack  Rome  was  about  to  make 
on  the  infant  Church,  renewed  his  anxieties.  The  poor 
monk,  solitary  and  a  prisoner,  had  many  a  combat  to  fight 
alone.  But  a^  hope  of  deliverance  speedily  dawned  upon  him. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  assaults  of  the  Papacy  would 
raise  the  whole  German  nation,  and  that  the  victorious 
soldiers  of  the  Gospel  would  surround  the  Wartburg  and 
restore  the  prisoner  to  liberty.  "  If  the  pope,"  said  he, 
"  lays  his  hand  on  all  those  who  are  on  my  side,  there  will 
be  a  disturbance  in  Germany ;  the  greater  his  haste  to  crush 
us,  the  sooner  will  come  the  end  of  the  pope  and  his  fol- 
lowers.   And  I, I  shall  be  restored  to  you.f    God  is 

awakening  the  hearts  of  many,  and  stirring  up  the  nations. 
Only  let  our  enemies  clasp  our  afifair  in  their  arms  and  try 
to  stifle  it ;  it  will  gather  strength  under  their  pressure,  and 
come  forth  ten  times  more  formidable." 

But  sickness  brought  him  down  fi*om  those  high  places  on 
which  his  courage  and  his  faith  had  placed  him.  He  had 
already  sujBered  much  at  Worms  ^  his  disease  increased  in 
Bolitude.§  He  could  not  endure  the  food  at  the  Wartburg, 
which  was  less  coarse  than  that  of  his  convent ;  they  were 
compelled  to  give  him  the  meagre  diet  to  which  he  had 

*  Etiam  si  peream,  nihil  peribit  Evangelio.    L.  Epp.  ii.  10. 
f  Nos  soli  adhuc  stamus  in  acie  :  te  quserent  post  me.    Ibid.  2. 
t  Quo  citius  id  tentaverit,  hoc  citius  et  ipse  et  sui  peribant,  et  egt 
«rtar.    Ibid.  10. 
Auctam  est  malum,  qao  Worniatia*  laborabam.    IVAA,  VI, 
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been  accustomed.  lie  piisacd  whole  nights  witLout  Blce^ 
Anxieties  of  mind  were  superadded  to  tlie  pains  of  Iho  body 
No  great  work  is  ever  accomplished  without  suffering  and 
martyrdom,  Luther,  alone  upon  hia  rock,  endured  in  his 
strong  frame  a  passion  that  tlie  emancipation  of  the  human 
laCB  rendered  neceaaary,  "  Seated  by  night  in  my  chamber 
I  uftered  groans,  like  a  woman  in  her  travail ;  torn,  wounded, 

and  bleeding  "* then  breaking  off  his  complaints,  touched 

with  the  thought  that  his  sufferings  are  a  blessing  Irom  Grod, 
he  exclaimed  with  love :   "  Thanks  be  lo  Thee,  0  Christ, 
that  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  without  the  precious  marks  of 
thy  cross  !"f     But  soon,  growing  angry  with  himself,  ho 
.   cried  out :  "  Madman  and  hard-hearted  that  I  am  I    Woe  is 
I   me  I  I  pray  seldom,  I  aelJora  wreatie  with  the  Lord,   I 
,   groan  not  for  the  Church  of  God  I|    Instead  of  being  fervent 
in  spirit,  my  passions  take  fire ;  I  live  in  idleness,  in  sleep, 
and  indolence  1"     Then,  not  knowing  to  what  lie  should 
attribute  this  stale,  and  accustomed  to  expect  everything 
from  the  affection  of  his  brethren,  he  exclaimed  in  the  deso- 
lation of  hia  heart :   "  0  ray  friends  I  do  you  then  forget  io 
pray  for  me,  that  God  is  thus  far  from  me?" 

Those  who  were  around  him,  as  well  as  his  friends  at 
Wittemberg  and  at  the  elector's  court,  were  uneasy  and 
alarmed  at  this  state  of  suffering.  They  feared  lest  they 
should  see  the  life  they  haJ  rescued  from  the  flames  of  the 
pope  and  the  sword  of  Charles  V.  decline  sadly  and  expire. 
Was  the  Wartburg  destined  to  be  Luther's  tomb  ?  "  I  fear," 
said  Melancthon,  "  that  the  grief  he  feels  for  the  Church  will 
cause  his  death.  A  fire  has  been  kindled  by  him  in  Israel ; 
if  he  dies,  what  hope  will  remain  for  us?  Would  to  God, 
that  at  the  cost  of  my  own  wrctehed  hfc,  I  could  retain  in 
the  world  that  soul  which  is  its  fairest  ornament  !§ — Ohl 
what  a  man!"  exclaimed  he,  as  if  already  standiitg  on  ths 
Bide  of  his  grave ;  "  we  never  appreciated  him  rightly  I" 

*  Sedeo  dokns,  Bicut  piierpcni,  lucer  et  suuctus  et  cruentns.  L.  Epp.  !I. 
SO,  9lli  Sf  pt. 
t  Grutias  Chribto,  qui  ma  bine  rellipiiia  sanctco  crucis  non  Jorelin^Dit 

rbid. 

X  Nihil  gemeng  pro  eccleaia  Dei.    Ibid.  2*2, 13th  July. 
I  Utinim  had  vili  aainu  mc>  ipsius  vium  emere  queam.     Corp.  iUC 
£.  4JS.  Otb  Jills.  " 


LUTHEB  S  LABOURS— CONFESSION.  IS 

What  Luther  denominated  the  shameful  indolence  of.  his 
prison  was  a  task  that  almost  exceeded  the  strength  of  one 
man.  "  I  am  here  all  the  day,"  wrote  he  on  the  14th  ol 
May,  "  in  idleness  and  pleasures  (alluding  doubtless  to  the 
better  diet  that  was  provided  him  at  first).  I  am  reading 
the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  Greek;  I  am  going  to  write  a 
treatise  in  German  on  Auricular  Confession ;  1  shall  con- 
tinue the  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  compose  a  volume 
of  sermons,  so  soon  as  I  have  received  what  I  want  from 
Wittemberg.  I  am  writing  without  intermission."*  And 
yet  this  was  but  a  part  of  his  labours. 

His  enemies  thought  that,  if  he  were  not  dead,  at  least 
they  should  hear  no  more  of  him ;  but  their  joy  was  not  of 
long  duration,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
aUve.  A  multitude  of  writings,  composed  in  the  Wartburg, 
succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  and  the  beloved  voice  of  the  re- 
former was  everywhere  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  Luther  pub- 
lished simultaneously  works  calculated  to  edify  the  Church, 
and  polemical  tracts  which  troubled  the  too  eager  exultation 
of  his  enemies.  For  nearly  a  whole  year,  he  by  turns  in* 
structed,  exhorted,  reproved,  and  thundered  from  his  moun- 
tain-retreat ;  and  his  amazed  adversaries  asked  one  anothei 
if  there  was  not  something  supernatural,  some  mystery,  in 
this  prodigious  activity.  "  He  could  never  have  taken  any 
rest,"  says  Cochloeus.-f 

But  there  was  no  other  mystery  than  the  imprudence  oi 
the  partisans  of  Rome.  They  hastened  to  take  advantage 
of  the  edict  of  Worms,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  Re- 
formation ;  and  Luther,  condemned,  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  Wartburg,  undertook  to  defend 
the  sound  doctrine,  as  if  he  were  still  victorious  and  at 
liberty.  It  was  especially  at  the  tribunal  of  penance  that 
the  priests  endeavoured  to  rivet  the  chains  of  their  docile 
parishioners ;  and  accordingly  the  confessional  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Luther's  first  attack.  "  They  bring  forward,"  said 
he,  "  these  words  of  St.  James :  Confess  your  faults  to 
Wie  another.     Singular  confessor  I  his  name  is  One  Another, 

*  Sine  intermissione  scribo.    L.  Epp.  ii.  6,  16. 

i*  Cum  quiescere  non  posset.    Cochl.  Act.  Luth.  p  89 
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Whence  it  would  ToUow  that  tlie  confessors  should  also  cotH 
tess  themselyes  to  their  penitents ;  tl i at  each  Christian  shoold 
be,  in  his  turn,  pope,  hiahop,  priest;  and  that  the  pope  him- 
eelf  should  confess  to  all  I"* 
Luther  had  scarcely  finished  tbis  tract  when  he  began  an- 
other. A  theologian  of  Louvain,  by  name  Latomus,  already 
notorious  by  his  opposition  to  Geuclilin  and  Erasmus,  had 
attacked  the  reformer's  opinions.  In  twelve  daya  Luther'a 
I  refutation  was  ready,  and  it  is  a  masterpiece.     He  clears 

^^^H  himself  of  the  reproach  that  he  was  wanting  in  moderation. 
^^^B'*'  The  moderation  of  the  day,"  said  he,  "  is  to  bend  the  Vnee 
^^^Kl3efore  sacriiegioua  pontiffa,  impious  sophists,  and  to  say  to 
^^^^  them :  Gracious  lord  I  Excellent  master  I  Then,  when  yon 
have  so  done,  you  may  put  any  one  you  please  to  death ; 

I  you  may  even  convulse  the  world,  and  you  will  be  none 
the  less  a  man  of  moderation Away  with  such  modera- 
tion !  I  would  rather  be  frank  and  deceive  no  one.  The  shell 
may  be  hard,  but  the  kernel  is  soft  and  tender."  -J- 
As  Luther's  health  continued  feeble,  he  thought  of  leaving 
the  place  of  his  confinement.  But  how  could  he  manage  it? 
To  appear  in  public  would  be  exposing  his  hfe.  The  back 
of  the  mountain  on  which  the  fortress  stood  was  crossed 
by  numerous  footways,  bordered  by  tufts  of  strawberries. 
The  heavy  gate  of  the  caslle  opened,  and  the  prisoner  ven- 
tured, not  without  fear,  to  gutliT  some  of  the  fruit.^  By 
degrees  he  grew  holder,  and  in  bis  knight's  garb  began  to 
wander  tlirough  the  surrounding  country,  attended  by  one 
of  the  guards  of  the  castle,  a  worthy  but  somewhat  churlish 
man.  One  day,  having  entered  an  inn,  Luther  threw  aside 
his  sword,  which  encumbered  him,  and  hastily  took  up  some 
books  that  lay  there.  His  nature  got  the  better  of  his 
prudence.  His  guardian  trembled  for  fear  this  movement,  so 
extraordinary  in  a  soldier,  should  excite  suspicions  that  the 
I   doctor  was  not  really  a  knight.     At  another  time  the  two 

*  Und  der  Pabst  masse  ihin  beichtan.    L.  Opp,  i»ii.  701. 

t  Cortex  mens  8?sd  potest  durior,  sed  uuuleus  meiu  mollis  et  dnlcts 
eM.    Ibid.  L:i[.  ii.  213. 

t  Zu  Zditeu  gehet  er  ia  die  Erdbeur  am  Sohloasberc.  Mktbci 
p.  SI 
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comrades  alighted  at  the  conyent  of  Reinhardsbrunn,  where 
Luther  had  slept  a  few  months  before  on  his  road  to  Worms.* 
Suddenly  one  of  the  lay-krothers  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise, 
Luther  was  recognised.  His  attendant  perceived  it,  and 
dragged  him  hastily  away ;  and  already  they  were  gallop- 
hig  far  from  the  cloister  before  the  astonished  brother  had 
recovered  from  his  amazement. 

The  military  life  of  the  doctor  had  at  intervals  something 
about  it  truly  theological  One  day  the  nets  were  made  ready 
— the  gates  of  the  fortress  opened — the  long-eared  dogs  rusJied 
forth.  Luther  desired  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
The  huntsmen  soon  grew  animated ;  the  dogs  sprang  for- 
ward, driving  the  game  from  the  covers.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  uproar,  the  Knight  George  stands  motionless :  his^mind 
is  occupied  with  serious  thoughts ;  the  objects  around  him 
fill  his  heart  with  sorrow.-}-  "  Is  not  this,"  says  he,  "  the 
image  of  the  devil  setting  on  his  dogs — that  is,  the  bishops, 
those  representatives  of  Antichrist,  and  urging  them  in  pur- 
suit of  poor  souls?" J  A  young  hare  was  taken  :  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  liberating  it,  he  wrapped  it  carefully  in  his 
cloak,  and  set  it  down  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket ;  but  hardly 
had  he  taken  a  few  steps  before  the  dogs  scented  the  animal 
and  killed  it.  Luther,  attracted  by  the  noise,  uttered  a  groan 
of  sorrow,  and  exclaimed :  "  0  pope  I  and  thou,  too,  Satan  1 
it  is  thus  ye  endeavour  to  destroy  even  those  souls  that  have 
been  saved  from  death  !"§ 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  226. 

t  Theologisabar  etiam  ibi  inter  retia  et  canes tantam  mlsericordiaEi 

it  doloris  miscuit  mysterium.    L.  Epp.  ii.  43. 

X  Quid  enim  ista  imago,  nisi  Diabolum  significat  per  insidias  suae  e( 
mpios  magistroB  canes  suos Ibid. 

§  Sio  80¥it  Papa  et  Satan  ut  seryataa  etiam  animas  perdaiit«    lUd.  4i 


CHAPTER  in. 


1  the  doctor  of  Witteiuberg,  thus  dead  to  the  world, 
K'vaa  seeking  relasation  in  these  BfiortB  in  tliR  neighbourhood 
T  of  the  Wartburg,  the  work  waa  going  on  as  if  of  itself:  the 
I  Ileform  waa  beginning ;  it  was  no  longer  restricted  to 
1  doctrine,  it  entered  deeply  into  men's  actions.  Bernard 
Feldkirchen,  pastor  of  Kemberg,  the  first  under  Luther's 
directions  to  attack  the  errors  of  Borne  *  was  also  the  lirst 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  its  institntions.     He  married. 

The  Germans  are  fond  of  social  life  and  domestic  joys ; 
and  hence,  of  all  the  papal  ordinances,  compulsory  celibacy 
was  that  which  produced  the  saddest  consequences.  This 
law,  which  had  been  first  imposed  on  the  heads  of  the 
clergy,  had  prevented  the  ecclesiastical  fiela  from  becoming 
hereditary.  But  when  extended  by  Gregory  VII.  to  the 
inferior  clergy,  it  was  attended  with  the  most  deplorable 
results.  Many  priests  had  evaded  the  obligations  imposed 
npon  them  by  the  most  scandalous  disorders,  and  had  drawn 
contempt  and  hatred  on  the  whole  body ;  while  those  who 
had  submitted  to  Hildebrand's  law  were  inwardly  exasperated 
against  the  Church,  because,  while  conferring  on  its  superior 
dignitaries  so  much  power,  wealth,  and  eartlily  enjoyment, 
it  bound  its  humbler  ministers,  who  were  its  most  useful 
supporters,  to  a  self-denial  so  contrary  to  the  Gospel. 

"Neither  popes  nor  councils,"  said  Feldkirchen  and  another 
pastor  named  Seidler,  who  had  followed  his  example,  "  can 
impose  any  commandment  on  the  Clinreh  that  endangers 
body  and  aouL    The  obligation  of  keeping  God's  law  compels 


•  ToL  I.  p.  21S. 
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cne  to  violate  the  traditions  of  men."*  The  re-establishment 
of  marriage  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  homage  paid  to 
the  moral  law.  The  ecclesiastical  authority  became  alarmed, 
and  inmiediately  fulminated  its  decrees  against  these  two 
priests.  Seidler,  who  was  in  the  territories  of  Duke  George, 
was  given  up  to  his  superiors,  and  died  in  prison.  But  the 
Elector  Frederick  refused  to  surrender  Feldkirchen  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg.  "  His  highness,"  said  Spalatin, 
*'  declines  to  act  the  part  of  a  constable."  Feldkirchen 
therefore  continued  pastor  of  his  flock,  although  a  husband 
and  a  father. 

The  first  emotion  of  the  reformer  when  he  heard  of  this  was 
to  give  way  to  exultation :  "  I  admire  this  new  bridegroom 
of  Kemberg,"  said  he,  "  who  fears  nothing,  and  hastens 
forward  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar."  Luther  was  of  opinion 
that  priests  ought  to  marry.  But  this  question  led  to 
another, — the  marriage  of  monks ;  and  here  Luther  had  to 
support  one  of  those  internal  struggles  of  which  his  whole 
life  was  composed ;  for  every  reform  must  first  be  won  by 
a  spiritual  struggle.  Melancthon  and  Carlstadt,  the  one  a 
layman,  the  other  a  priest,  thought  that  the  liberty  of  con- 
tracting the  bonds  of  wedlock  should  be  as  free  for  the  monks 
as  for  the  priests.  The  monk  Luther  did  not  think  so  at 
first.  One  day  the  governor  of  the  Wartburg  having  brought 
him  Carlstadt's  theses  on  celibacy  :  "  Gracious  God  I"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  our  Wittembergers  then  will  give  wives  even 

to  the  monks  I" This  thought  surprised  and  confounded 

him ;  his  heart  was  troubled.  He  rejected  for  himself  the 
liberty  that  he  claimed  for  others.  "  Ah  I"  said  he  indig- 
nantly, "  they  will  not  force  me  at  least  to  take  a  wife."+ 
This  expression  is  doubtless  unknown  to  those  who  assert 
that  Luther  preached  the  Reformation  that  he  might  marry. 
Inquiring  for  truth,  not  with  passion,  but  with  uprightness 
of  purpose,  he  maintained  what  seemed  to  him  true, 
although  contrary  to  the  whole  of  his  system.     He  walked 

*  Coegit  me  ergo  ut  humanas  traditiones  yiolarem,  neoessitas  seryandJ 
|ariB  diyini.    Corp.  Kef.  i.  441. 
f  At  mihi  noD  obtrudcot  uxorem.    L.  Epp.  iL  40. 


in  a  mixture  of  error  and  truth,  until  error  hud  fallen  and 
truth  rtmainud  alone. 

There  was,  indt?ed,  a  great  difference  hetween  the  two 
questions.  The  marriage  of  priests  was  not  tlie  deatniclioa 
of  the  priesthood ;  on  the  contrary,  this  of  itself  might  re- 
utore  to  the  secular  elergy  tlie  respect  of  the  people ;  but  the 
marriage  of  monks  was  the  downfall  of  monachism.  It 
became  a  question,  tlierefore,  whether  it  was  desirable  to 
disband  and  break  up  that  powerful  army  which  the  popes 
had  under  their  orders.  "  Priests,"  wrote  Luther  to  Molanc- 
thon,  "  are  of  divine  appaintment,  and  consequently  are 
free  as  regards  human  commandments.  But  of  their  own 
free  will  the  monks  adopted  celibacy ;  they  are  not  therefoio 
at  lilrerty  to  withdraw  from  the  yoke  they  voluntarily  inw 
posed  on  themselves."* 

The  reformer  was  destined  to  advance,  and  carry  by  a 
fresli  struggle  tliis  new  position  of  Che  enemy.  Already  had 
he  Iroddeu  under  foot  a  boat  of  Roman  abuses,  and  even 
Rome  herself;  but  monacliism  still  remained  standing, 
Monachism,  that  had  once  carried  life  into  so  many  deserts, 
and  which,  passing  through  so  many  centuries,  was  now  fill- 
ing the  cloisters  with  sloth  and  often  with  licentiousness, 
seemed  to  have  emt>odicd  itself  and  gone  to  defend  its  rights 
in  that  eastle  of  Thuringia,  where  the  question  of  its  life  and 
death  was  discussed  in  the  conscience  of  one  man.  Luthef 
struggled  with  it ;  at  one  moment  he  was  on  the  point  of 
gaining  the  victory,  at  another  he  was  nearly  overcome.  At 
length,  unable  longer  to  maintain  the  contest,  he  flung  himself 
in  prayer  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ,  exclaiming :  "  Teach 
us,  deliver  us,  establish  us,  by  Thy  mercy,  in  the  liberty  that 
belongs  to  us;  for  of  a  surety  we  are  thy  people rf 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  deliverance ;  an  important 
revolution  was  effected  in  the  reformer's  mind  ;  and  again  it 

m  TehemeDler  moTct,  qnod  sicerdotutn  ordo,  a,  Deo  institatuB, 
on  autem  monaohonini  i;ui  sua  e|)Dnte  stattim  eligeruDt.    L. 

Epp.  ii.  34. 
+  DominuB  Jeaus  erudiM  et  lil>«tct  nos,  par  miscriiiDrdUm 

UbartlLteiD  iiratrun.   TaMelaQcthoii,oiiCelibacr,6th  August  1£21.   IbU 
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was  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  that  gave  him 
victory.  That  arm  which  had  overthrown  the  indulgences, 
the  practices  of  Rome,  and  the  pope  himself,  also  wrought 
the  downfall  of  the  monks  in  Luther's  mind  and  throughout 
Christendom.  Luther  saw  that  monachism  was  in  violent 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  and  that  a 
monastic  life  was  founded  entirely  on  the  pretended  merits 
of  man.  Feeling  convinced,  from  that  hour,  that  Christ's 
glory  was  interested  in  this  question,  he  heard  a  voice  in- 
cessantly repeating  in  his  conscience :  "  Monachism  must 
fall !" — "  So  long  as  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
remains  pure  and  undefiled  in  the  Church,  no  one  can  be- 
come a  monk,"  said  he.*  This  conviction  daily  grew 
stronger  in  his  heart,  and  about  the  beginning  of  September 
he  sent  "  to  the  bishops  and  deacons  of  the  Church  of 
Wittemberg,"  the  following  theses,  which  were  his  declara- 
tion of  war  against  a  monastic  life  : — 

"  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin  (Rom.  xiv.  23). 

"  Whosoever  maketh  a  vow  of  virginity,  chastity,  of  service 
to  God  without  faith,  maketh  an  impious  and  idolatrous  vow, 
— a  vow  to  the  devil  himself. 

"  To  make  such  vows  is  worse  than  the  priests  of  Cybele 
or  the  vestals  of  the  pagans  ;  for  the  monks  make  their 
vows  in  the  thought  of  being  justified  and  saved  by  these 
vows ;  and  what  ought  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  mercy  of 
God,  is  thus  attributed  to  meritorious  works. 

"  We  must  utterly  overthrow  such  convents,  as  being  the 
abodes  of  the  devil. 

"  There  is  but  one  order  that  is  holy  and  makes  man  holy, 
and  that  is  Christianity  or  faith.f 

"  For  convents  to  be  useful  they  should  be  converted  into 
schools,  where  children  should  be  brought  up  to  man's  estate ; 
instead  of  which  they  are  houses  where  adult  men  become 
children,  and  remain  so  for  ever." 

We  see  that  Luther  would  still  have  tolerated  convents 
Rs  places  of  education ;  but  erelong  his  attacks  against  these 

•  L.  0pp.  (W.)xxii.  1466. 

t  E<B  ist  nicht  mehr  denn  eine  einige  Geistlichkeit,  die  da  heilig  ist.  und 
hdlig  macht L.  Opp  xyii.  718. 
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eatablisliments  became  more  violent  The  immorality  and 
shameful  prjictices  that  prevailed  in  the  cloisters  recurred 
foreibly  to  hie  thoughts.  "  I  am  resolveil,"  wrote  he  to 
Spalatin  on  the  11th  of  November,  "  to  deliver  the  young 
from  the  hellish  flres  of  celibacy."*  He  now  wrote  a  book 
against  monastic  vows,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  father; — 

"  Do  you  desire,"  said  he  in  his  dedication  to  the  old 
man  at  Mansfeldt,  "  do  you  still  desire  to  rescue  me  from  a 
monastic  Ufa  ?  You  have  the  right,  for  you  are  still  my 
hither,  and  I  am  still  your  son.  But  that  is  no  longer  neccs- 
Bary  :  God  has  been  beforehand  with  you,  and  has  HimseO 
delivered  me  by  his  power,  Wliat  matters  it  whether  I 
wear  or  lay  aside  the  tonsure  and  the  cowl  ?  la  it  the  cowl 
— is  it  the  tonsure— that  makes  the  monk  ?  All  things  art 
yours,  says  St.  Paul,  and  yon  are  Ckrisfs.  1  do  not  belong 
to  the  eowj,  but  the  cowl  to  me.  I  am  a  monk,  and  yet  not 
a  monk ;  I  am  a  new  creature,  not  of  the  pope,  but  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Christ,  alone  and  without  any  go-between,  is  my 
bishop,  my  abbot,  my  prior,  my  lord,  my  father,  and  my 
master ;  and  I  know  no  otlier,  "What  matters  it  to  mc  ii 
the  pope  should  condemn  me  and  put  me  to  death  ?     He 

cannot  call  me  from  the  grave  and  kill  me  a  second  time 

The  great  day  is  drawing  near  in  which  the  kingdom  ol 
abominations  shall  be  overthrown.  Would  lo  God  that  it 
were  worth  while  for  the  pope  to  put  us  all  !o  death  I  Our 
blood  would  cry  out  to  heaven  against  him,  and  thus  bis 
condemnation  would  be  hastened,  and  his  end  be  near."  f 

The  transformation  had  already  been  effected  in  Luther 
himself;  he  was  no  longer  a  monk.  It  was  not  outward 
circumstances,  or  earthly  passions,  or  carnal  precipitation 
that  had  wTought  this  change.  There  had  been  a  struggle : 
at  first  Luther  had  taken  the  side  of  monachism ;  but  truth 
also  had  gone  down  into  the  lists,  and  monachism  had  fallen 
before  it.  The  victories  that  passion  gains  are  ephemeral ; 
those  of  truth  are  lasting  and  decisive. 

•  Adoleacentes  liberato  pjc  isto  inferno  <;(El[ba,lua.     L.  0pp.  ii.  95. 
i  DuBB  uuser  Dlut  mQcht  sclireleii,  iind  tringen  ado  Gerioht,  daas  aeSa 
b&ld  Bin  Ende  iriirde.    L.  Epp.  ii.  105. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Archbishop  Albert— The  Idol  of  Halle— Lather's  (ndi/i^nation— AImib  of 
the  Ck>art— Luther's  Letter  to  the  Archbishop— Albert's  Reply— Jo«- 
chim  of  Brandenburg. 

While  Luther  was  thus  preparing  the  way  for  one  of  the 
greatest  revolutions  that  were  destined  to  be  effected  in  the 
Church,  and  the  Reformation  was  beginning  to  enter  power- 
fully into  the  lives  of  Christians,  the  Romish  partisans,  blind 
as  those  generally  are  who  have  long  been  in  possession  of 
power,  imagined  that,  because  Luther  was  in  the  Wartburg, 
the  Reform  was  dead  and  for  ever  extinct ;  and  fancied  they 
should  be  able  quietly  to  resume  their  ancient  practices,  that 
had  been  for  a  moment  disturbed  by  the  monk  of  Wittem- 
berg.  Albert,  elector-archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  one  of  those 
weak  men  who,  all  things  being  equal,  decide  for  the  truth ; 
but  who,  as  soon  as  their  interest  is  put  in  the  balance,  are 
ready  to  take  part  with  error.  His  most  important  aim  was 
to  have  a  court  as  brilliant  as  that  of  any  prince  in  Germany, 
his  equipages  as  rich,  and  his  table  as  well  furnished :  th^ 
traffic  in  indulgences  served  admirably  to  obtain  this  result. 
Accordingly,  the  decree  against  Luther  had  scarcely  issued 
from  the  imperial  chancery,  before  Albert,  who  was  then  re- 
siding with  his  court  at  Ilalle,  summoned  the  vendors  oi 
indulgences,  who  were  still  alarmed  at  the  words  of  the  re- 
former, and  endeavoured  to  encourage  them  by  such  language 
as  this :  "  Fear  notliing,  we  have  silenced  him ;  let  us  begin 
to  shear  the  flock  in  peace ;  the  monk  is  a  prisoner ;  he  is 
confined  by  bolts  and  bars ;  this  time  he  will  be  very  clever 
if  he  comes  again  to  disturb  us  in  our  affairs."  The  market 
was  reopened,  the  merchandise  was  displayed  for  sale,  anc 
again  the  churches  of  Halle  re-echoed  with  the  speeches  of 
the  mountebanks. 

But  Luther  was  still  alive,  and  his  voice  was  powerful 
tnough  to  pass  beyond  the  walls  and  gratings  behind  yrhvaU 


I  he  had  been  liidden.  Nothing  could  have  roused  his  inilig- 
I  nation  lo  a  higher  pitch.  What]  the  most  violeDt  hattlea 
I. have  been  fought;  he  haa  confronted  every  danger;  the 
I  biith    remained  victorious,    and  yet  they   dare  trample  it 

I  nnder  foot,  as  if  it  had  been  vanquished! That  voice 

I  shall  again  be  heard,  whicb  lias  once  already  put  an  end  to 
I  this  criminal  traffic.     "  I  shall  enjoy  no  rest,"  wrote  he  lo 
Spalatin,  "  until  I  have  attacked  the  idol  of  Mentz  with  its 
'  brothel  at  Halle."* 

Luther  set  to  work  immediately ;  he  cared  little  about  the 
mystery  with  which  some  sought  to  envelop  his  residence  in 
the  Wartburg.     He  was  like  Elijah  in  the  desert  forging 
fresh  thunderbolts  against  the  impious  Ahab.    On  the  first 
I  of  November  he  finished  his  treatise  Against  the  A'ew  Idol  of 
^alle. 
Intelligence  of  Luther's    plans   reached    the  archbishop. 
I  Alarmed  and  in  emotion  at  the  very  idea,  he  si^nt  about  the 
[  middle  of  October  two  of  his  attendants  (Capito  and  Auer- 
\  bach)  to  Wittembcrg  fo  avert  the  storm.     "  Luther  must 
I  moderate  his  impetuosity,"  said  they  to  Melancthon,  who  re- 
I  ceived  them  cordially.    But  Melancthon,  although  mild  him- 
",  was  not  one  of  those  who  imagine  that  wisdom  con- 
I  Bists  in  perpetual   concession,    tergiversation,   and  silence, 
is  God  who  moves  him,"  replied  he,  "  and  our  age  needs 
I  a  bitter  and  pungent  salt."-}-     Upon  this  Capito  turned  to 
I  Jonas,  and  endeavoured  tlirough  him  to  act  upon  the  court. 
I  The  news  of  Luther's  intention  was  already  known  there, 
I  and  produced  great  amazement,    "  What !"  said  the  cour- 
tiers :  "  rekindle  the  tire  that  we  have  had  bo  much  trouble 
to   extinguish  1     Luther  can  only  be  saved  by  being  for- 
gotten, and  yet  he  is  rising  up  against  the  first  prince  in  the 
empire!" — "I  will  not  suffer  Luther  to  write  against  the 
Archbishop  of  Menta,  and  thus  disturb  the  public  tranqoil- 
I  Eity,"  said  the  eleelor.^ 

Luther  was  annoyed  when  those  words  were  repeated  tc 

'  Non  conliDcbor  quin  idolum  Moguntinum  iiiTad&m,  oum  mo  laiHU 
mi  HallensL    L.  Epp.  ii,  59,  7tb  Oelober. 
■t-  Huio  Becnloopus  eeee  uerrima  sale.    Corp.  Ret,  i.  403. 
t  Sea  puBurum  orincipein,  suribi  in  MD;!uali[ium.    L.  Epp.  Q.  M. 
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him.  Is  it  not  enough  to  imprison  his  body,  but  they  will  also 

enchain  his  mind,  and  the  truth  with  it? Do  they  fancy 

that  he  hides  himself  through  fear,  and  that  his  retirement  is 
an  avowal  of  defeat  ?  He  maintains  that  it  is  a  victory.  Who 
dared  stand  up  against  him  at  Worms  and  oppose  the  truth  ? 
Accordingly  when  the  captive  in  the  Wartburg  had  read  the 
ehaplain's  letter,  informing  him  of  the  prince's  sentiments,  he 
flung  it  aside,  determined  to  make  no  reply.  But  he  could  not 
long  contain  himself;  he  took  up  the  epistle  and  wrote  to 

Spalatin :  "  The  elector  will  not  suffer ! and  I  too  will  not 

suffer  the  elector  not  to  permit  me  to  write Rather  would 

I  destroy  yourself,  the  elector,  nay,  the  whole  world  for  ever  I  * 
If  I  have  resisted  the  pope,  who  is  the  creator  of  your  car- 
dinal, why  should  I  give  way  before  his  creature  ?  It  is  very 
fine,  forsooth,  to  hear  you  say  that  we  must  not  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity,  while  you  allow  the  everlasting  peace 

of  God  to  be  disturbed! Spalatin,  it  shall  not  be  sol 

Prince,  it  shall  not  be  so  !f  I  send  you  a  book  I  had  already 
prepared  against  the  cardinal  when  I  received  your  letter 
Forward  it  to  Melancthon." 

Spalatin  trembled  as  he  read  this  manuscript;  again  he 
represented  to  the  reformer  how  imprudent  it  would  be  to 
publish  a  work  that  would  force  the  imperial  government  to 
lay  aside  its  apparent  ignorance  of  Luther's  fate,  and  punish 
a  prisoner  who  dared  attack  the  greatest  prince  in  the  empire 
and  the  Church.  K  Luther  persevered  in  his  designs,  the 
tranquillity  would  again  be  disturbed,  and  the  Reformation 
perhaps  be  lost.  Luther  consented  to  delay  the  publication 
of  his  treatise ;  he  even  permitted  Melancthon  to  erase  the 
most  violent  passages.}  But,  irritated  at  his  friend's  timi- 
dity, he  wrote  to  the  chaplain :  "  The  Lord  lives  and  reigns, 
that  Lord  in  whom  you  court-folks  do  not  believe,  unless  he 
80  accommodate  His  works  to  your  reason,  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  necessity  to  believe."  He  then  resolved  to  write 
direct  to  the  cardinal. 

*  Potias  te  et  principem  ipsum  perdam  et  omnem  creataram.    L.  Epp 
194. 
ir  Non  sic,  Spalatine;  non  sic,  princeps.    Ibid, 
t  Ut  acerbiora  radat.    Ibid.  110. 


It  is  the  whole  body  of  Romisb  biahops  that  LutlieT  thus 
jrings  to  the  bar  in  tliu  person  of  the  German  primate, 
words  are  those  oi'  a  bold  man,  ardent  in  zeal  for  tlie  truth, 
Bad  wlio  feels  that  iie  is  speaking  in  the  name  of  God  himself  ] 


"  Your  electoral  highness,"  wrote  he  from  the  depth  ol 
the  retreat  io  which  he  was  hidden,  "  has  act  up  again  in 
Halle  the  idol  that  swailowa  the  money  and  the  souls  of  poor 
Christians.  Tou  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  disabled,  and 
that  the  emperor  will  easily  stifle  the   cries  of  the  poor 

monk But  know  that  I  shall  discharge  the  duties  that 

christian  charity  has  imposed  upon  me,  without  fearing  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  much  less  the  pope,  his  bishops,  and  car- 
dinals, 

"  For  thia  reason  my  humble  prayer  is,  (hat  your  electoral 
highness  would  remember  the  beginning  of  this  affair — how 
a  tiny  spark  kindled  a  terrible  conflagration.  All  the  world 
was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  security.  This  poor  begging 
friar  (thought  they),  who  unaided  would  attack  the  pope,  is 
too  weak  for  such  au  undertaking.  But  Crod  interposed ; 
and  he  caused  the  pope  more  labour  and  anxiety  than  he  had 
ever  felt  since  he  had  taken  hia  place  in  the  temple  of  God 
to  tyrannize  over  the  Church.  This  same  God  still  lives : 
let  none  doubt  it.*  He  will  know  how  to  withstand  a  car- 
dinal of  MentK,  even  were  he  supported  by  four  emperors ; 
for  He  is  pleased  above  all  things  to  hew  down  the  lofty  cedars 
and  to  abase  the  haughty  Pltaraoha. 

"  For  thia  reason  I  infonn  your  highness  by  letter,  that  il 
the  idol  is  not  thrown  down,  I  must,  in  obedience  to  God'a 
teaching,  publicly  attack  your  highness,  aa  I  have  attacked 
the  pope  himself.  Lei  your  highness  conduct  yourself  in 
accordance  with  this  advice ;  I  shall  wait  a  forlnight  for  an 
early  and  favourable  reply.  Given  in  my  wildemesa,  the 
Sunday  after  St.  Catherine's  day,  (I5th  November]  152X. 

"  From  your  electoral  highness's  devoted  and  obedient 
servant,  Mahtin  Luther." 

*  Derselbtg  GoCt  lebel  noch,  d&  iweirel  uai  aiemiud  an L.  Ep^ 
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Fhis  letter  was  sent  to  Wittemberg,  and  from  WittemDerg 
tto  Halle,  where  the  cardinal-elector  was  then  residing ;  for 
no  one  dared  intercept  it,  foreseeing  the  storm  that  would  be 
arc  ased  by  so  daring  an  act.  But  Melancthon  accompanied 
it  bj  a  letter  addressed  to  the  prudent  Capito,  in  wh/ch  he 
endeavoured  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  favourable  termina- 
tion of  this  difficult  business. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  youthful  and 
weak  archbishop  on  receiving  the  reformer's  letter.  The 
work  announced  against  the  idol  of  Halle  was  like  a  sword 
suspended  over  his  head.  And,  at  the  same  time,  what 
anger  must  have  been  kindled  in  his  heart  by  the  insolence 
of  this  peasant's  son, — this  excommunicated  monk,  who  dared 
make  use  of  such  language  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg,— the  primate  of  the  German  Church  ?  Capito 
besought  the  archbishop  to  satisfy  the  monk.  Alarm,  pride, 
and  the  voice  of  conscience  which  he  could  not  stifle,  strug- 
gled fearfully  in  Albert's  bosom.  At  last  dread  of  the  took, 
and  perhaps  remorse  also,  prevailed  ;  he  humbled  him- 
self :  he  put  together  all  he  thought  calculated  to  appease 
the  man  of  the  Wartburg,  and  a  fortnight  had  barely  elapsed 
when  Luther  received  the  following  letter,  still  more  aston- 
ishing than  his  own  terrible  epistle  : — 

"  My  dear  Doctor, — I  have  received  and  read  your  letter, 
and  have  taken  it  in  good  part.  But  I  think  the  motive  that 
has  led  you  to  write  me  such  an  epistle  has  long  ceased  to 
exist.  I  desire,  with  God's  help,  to  conduct  myself  as  a  pious 
bishop  and  a  christian  prince,  and  I  confess  my  need  of  the 
grace  of  God.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  a  sinner,  liable  to 
sin  and  error,  sinning  and  erring  daily.  I  am  well  assured 
that  without  God's  grace  I  am  worthless  and  offensive  mire, 
even  as  other  men,  if  not  more  so.  In  replying  to  your 
letter,  I  would  not  conceal  this  gracious  disposition ;  for  I 
am  more  than  desirous  of  showing  you  all  kindness  and 
favour,  for  love  of  Christ.  I  know  how  to  receive  a  chris- 
tian and  fraternal  rebuke. 

"  With  my  own  hand.        Albert.'* 


L 


Such  was  the  language  addressed  to  tlie  excommunlcHted 
monk  of  the  Wartburg  by  the  Elector-arclibighop  of  Mcotz 
and  Magdeburg,  coaimissioncd  to  repreaent  and  maintaic  iu 
Germany  the  constitution  of  the  Churelt.  Did  Albert,  in 
writing  it,  obey  tUe  gimerous  impulses  of  hia  conscience,  or 
his  slavish  fears  ?  In  the  fLrat  case,  it  is  a  noble  letter ;  io 
tiie  second,  it  merits  our  contempt.  We  would  rather  sup- 
pose it  originated  in  the  better  feelings  of  his  heart.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  shows  the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
God's  servants  over  all  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  While 
Luther  alone,  a  prisoner  and  condemned,  derived  invin- 
cible courage  from  his  faith,  the  arehbishop,  elector  and 
cardinal,  environed  with  all  the  power  and  favours  of  the 
world,  Iremblcd  on  hia  throne.  This  contrast  appears  con- 
iinually,  and  is  the  key  to  the  strange  enigma  offered  by  the 
history  of  the  Reformation.  The  Christian  is  not  called 
npon  to  count  his  forces,  and  to  number  his  means  of  vic- 
tory. The  only  thing  he  should  be  anxious  about  is  to 
know  whether  the  cause  he  upholds  is  reall>'  that  of  God,  and 
whether  he  looks  only  to  his  Master's  glory.  Unquestionably 
he  has  an  inquiry  to  make;  but  this  is  wholly  spiritual,— 
the  Ciirislian  looks  at  the  heart,  and  not  the  arm ;  ho  weighs 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  not  its  outward  strength.  And 
when  this  question  is  once  settled,  his  path  is  clear.  He 
must  move  forward  boldly,  were  it  even  against  the  world 
and  all  its  armed  hosts,  in  the  unshaken  conviction  that  God 
himself  will  light  for  him. 

The  enemies  of  the  Reformation  thus  passed  from  extreme 
severity  to  extreme  weakness ;  they  had  already  done  the 
same  at  Worms ;  and  these  sudden  transitions  are  of  conti- 
nual occurrence  in  the  battle  that  error  wages  against  tniUi. 
Every  cause  destined  to  fall  is  attacked  with  an  internal  un- 
easiness wliich  makes  it  tottering  and  uncertain,  and  drivcB 
it  by  turns  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  Sceaiiineas  of  pur- 
pose and  energy  are  far  better;  they  would  thus  perhaps 
precipitate  its  fall,  but  at  least  if  it  did  fall  it  would  fall  with 
glory. 

One  of  Albert's  brothers,  Joachim  I.,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, gave  an  example  of  that  strength  of  clmracter  wbicb 
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is  80  rare,  particularly  in  our  own  times.  Immovable  in 
bis  principles,  firm  in  action,  knowing  how  to  resist  when 
necessary  the  encroachments  of  the  pope,  he  opposed  an  iron 
hand  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  At  Worms  he 
had  insisted  that  Luther  should  not  be  heard,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  punished  as  a  heretic,  in  despite  of  his  safe-con- 
duct. Scarcely  had  the  edict  of  Worms  been  issued,  when 
he  ordered  that  it  should  be  strictly  enforced  throughout  his 
states.  Luther  could  appreciate  so  energetic  a  character 
and  making  a  distinction  between  Joachim  and  his  other 
adversaries,  he  said :  "  We  may  still  pray  for  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg."*  The  disposition  of  this  prince  seemed  to 
have  been  communicated  to  his  people.  Berlin  and  Branden- 
burg long  remained  closed  against  the  Reformation.  But 
what  is  received  slowly  is  held  faithfully.f  While  other 
countries,  which  then  hailed  the  Gospel  with  joy, — Belgium 
for  instance,  and  Westphalia, — were  soon  to  abandon  it, 
Brandenburg,  the  last  of  the  German  states  to  enter  on  the 
narrow  way  of  faith,  was  destined  in  after-years  to  stand  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  Reformation. 

Luther  did  not  read  Cardinal  Albert's  letter  without  a 
suspicion  that  it  was  dictated  by  hypocrisy,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  Capito.  He  kept  silence,  however, 
being  content  with  declaring  to  the  latter,  that  so  long  as  the 
archbishop,  who  was  hardly  capable  of  managing  a  small 
parish,  did  not  lay  aside  his  cardinal's  mask  and  episcopal 
pomp,  and  become  a  simple  minister  of  the  Word,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  be  in  the  way  of  salvation.f 

*  Helwing,  Gesh.  der  Brandeb.  ii.  605. 

f  Hoc  enim  proprium  est  illorum  hominum  (ex  March.  Brandeburg;^ 
at  quam  semel  in  religione  sententiam  approbaverint,  non  facile  deserant 
Leutingeri  0pp.  i.  41. 

t  Lftrram  cardinalatas  et  pompam  episcopalem  ablegaie.  L  E^ip 
U.132. 
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Tn-uUtion  oF  the  Bibta— Wants  cf  tbe  Cfaurcb— PrinciplBs  of  (hs  R& 
fnrinttioa— TempUtioiin  of  the  Devil— Liith«r's  Works  CDndemiiMl  by 
the  Sorboiino — Melanothou's  Reply— Luther  Visits  Wittemberg. 

While  Luthur  was  thus  struggling  agaitist  error,  as  if  he 
were  still  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  lie  was  also  labouring 
En  his  retirement  of  the  Wartburg,  aa  if  he  had  no  concern 
in  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  The  hour  had  come  in 
which  the  Reformation,  from  being  a  mere  theological  ques- 
tion, was  to  become  the  life  of  the  people ;  and  yet  the  great 
engine  by  which  this  progress  was  to  be  effected  was  not  yet 
in  being.  This  powerful  and  mighty  instrument,  destined  to 
hurl  its  thunderbolts  from  every  side  agaiiist  the  proud  edi- 
fice of  Rome,  throw  down  its  walls,  cast  off  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  Papacy  under  which  the  Church  lay  stifled, 
and  communicate  an  impulse  to  the  whole  human  race  which 
would  not  be  lost  until  the  end  of  time,^lhis  instrumeut 
was  to  go  forth  from  the  old  castle  of  the  Wartburg,  and 
enter  the  world  on  the  same  day  that  terminated  the  refor- 
mer's  captivity. 

The  fartlier  the  Church  was  removed  from  the  time  when 
Jesus,  the  true  Light  of  the  world,  was  on  the  earth,  the 
greater  was  her  need  of  the  torch  of  God's  Word,  ordained 
to  transmit  the  brightness  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  men  of  the 
latter  days.  But  this  Divine  AVord  was  at  tliat  time  hidden 
from  Ihe  people.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  at  transla- 
tion from  the  Vulgate  had  been  made  in  1477,  14:90,  and  in 
1518;  they  were  almost  unintelligible,  and  from  their  high 
price  beyond  the  reacli  of  the  people.  It  had  even  been  pro- 
hibited to  give  the  German  Church  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.*  Besides  which,  the  numiier  of  those  who  were 
■Me  to  read  did  not  become  eonsideriible  until  there  existed 


■  CaJoz  Diplom.  EucleaiiB  MkKunt  ir,  160. 
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in  the  German  language  a  book  of  lively  and  universal 
interest. 

Luther  was  called  to  present  his  nation  with  the  Scrip- 
lures  of  God.  That  same  God  who  had  conducted  St.  John 
to  Patmos,  there  to  write  his  revelation,  had  confined  Luther 
in  the  Wartburg,  there  to  translate  His  Word.  This  great 
task,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have 
undertaken  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  occupations  of 
Wittemberg,  was  to  establish  the  new  building  on  the  primi- 
tive rock,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  lead  Christians 
back  from  the  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen  to  the  pure  foun- 
lain-head  of  redemption  and  salvation. 

The  wants  of  the  Church  spoke  loudly ;  they  called  for 
this  great  work ;  and  Luther,  by  his  own  inward  experience, 
was  to  be  led  to  perform  it  In  truth,  he  discovered  in  faith 
that  repose  of  the  soul  which  his  agitated  conscience  and  his 
monastic  ideas  had  long  induced  him  to  seek  in  his  own 
merits  and  holiness.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  scho- 
lastic theology,  knew  nothing  of  the  consolations  that  pro- 
ceed from  faith ;  but  tlie  Scriptures  proclaim  them  with  great 
force,  and  there  it  was  that  he  had  found  them.  Faith  in 
the  Word  of  God  had  made  him  fi-ee.  By  it  he  felt  eman- 
cipated from  the  dogmatical  authority  of  the  Church,  from 
its  hierarchy  and  traditions,  from  the  opinions  of  the  school- 
men, the  power  of  prejudice,  and  from  '^very  human  ordin- 
ance. Those  strong  and  numerous  bonds  which  for  centuries 
had  enchained  and  stifled  Christendom,  were  snapped  asunder 
broken  in  pieces,  and  scattered  round  him;  and  he  nobly 
raised  his  head  freed  from  all  authority  except  that  of  the 
Word.  This  independence  of  man,  this  submission  to  God, 
which  he  had  learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  desired  to 
impart  to  the  Church.  But  before  he  could  communicate 
them,  it  was  necessary  to  set  before  it  the  revelations  cl 
God.  A  powerful  hand  was  wanted  to  unlock  the  massive 
gates  of  that  arsenal  of  God's  Word  from  which  Luther  bad 
taken  his  arms,  and  to  open  to  the  people  against  the  day 
of  battle  those  vaults  and  antique  halls  which  for  many  ages 
DO  foot  had  ever  trod. 

Lather  had  aheady  translated  several  fragments  of  the 
vol,,  iji.  3 
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Holy  Scriphire ;  flia  seven  penitential  PsalmB  had  been 
first  task.*  John  the  Baptist,  Christ  liitnself,  and  the  Re- 
formation had  begno  alike  by  calling  men  to  repentance. 
It  is  the  principle  of  every  rcgeoeration  in  the  individual 
man,  and  in  the  whole  human  race.  These  essays  had 
been  eagerly  received  ;  men  longed  to  liave  more ;  and  this 
Toice  of  the  people  was  considered  by  Luther  as  tlie  voice  ot 
God  himself.  He  resolved  to  reply  to  the  call.  He  was  a 
prisoner  within  those  lofty  walls;  what  of  that!  he  will 
devote  his  leisure  to  translating  the  Word  of  God  into  the 
language  of  his  eouiitrj-men.  Erelong  this  Word  will  be 
seen  descending  from  the  Wartburg  with  him ;  circulating 
among  the  people  of  Germajiy,  and  putting  them  in  posaes- 
sion  of  those  spiritual  treasures  hitherto  shut  up  within  the 
hearts  of  a  few  pious  men.  "  Would  that  this  one  book," 
exclaimed  Luther,  "  were  in  every  lauguagc,  in  every  hand, 
before  the  eyes,  and  in  the  ears  and  hearts  of  all  men !"  ■)- 
Admirable  words,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  an 
illustrious  body.I  translating  tbe  Bible  into  the  mother- 
tongue  of  every  nation  upon  earth,  has  undi?rtaken  to  realize. 
"  Scripture  without  any  comment,"  said  he  again,  "  is  the 
Bun  whence  all  teachers  receive  their  light." 

Suj3h  are  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. According  to  these  venerable  words,  we  should  not 
consult  the  Fathers  to  throw  light  upon  Scripture,  but 
Scripture  to  explain  the  Fathers.  The  reformers  and  the 
apostles  set  up  the  Word  of  God  as  the  only  light,  aa  they 
eialt  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the  only  righteousness.  By 
mmgling  any  authority  of  man  with  this  absolute  au- 
thority of  God,  or  any  human  righteousness  with  (his  perfect 
righteousness  of  Christ,  we  vitiate  both  the  foundations  ot 
Chriptianity.  These  are  the  two  fundamental  heresies  oJ 
Rome,  and  which,  although  doubtless  in  a  smaller  degree 
some  teachers  were  desirous  of  introducing  into  the  boson: 
of  the  Reformation. 

■PsilmB6,3'2,  38,51, 102,  130,14 

+  E(  wluB  hio  Iiber  omnium  lingua,  manu,  ocnljs,  lurihae,  iMT<lIblu 
nmre(Dr.    L.  Epp.ii.  116. 
'    t  Tha  Bible  Suoiaty. 
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Luther  opened  the  Greek  originals  of  the  rvaiigellsts  and 
apostles,  and  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  racking  these 
divine  teachers  speak  his  mother  tongue.  Important  crisif^ 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  I  from  that  time  the  Re- 
formation was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  reformer.  The 
Bible  came  forward ;  Luther  withdrew.  God  appeared,  and 
man  disappeared.  The  reformer  placed  the  book  in  th« 
hands  of  his  contemporaries.  Each  one  may  now  hear  the 
voice  of  God  for  himself;  as  for  Luther,  henceforth  he 
mingles  with  the  crowd,  and  takes  his  station  in  the  ranks 
of  those  who  come  to  draw  from  the  common  fountain  of  light 
and  life. 

In  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Luther  found  that 
consolation  and  strength,  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need- 
Solitary,  in  ill  health,  and  saddened  by  the  exertions  of  his 
enemies  and  the  extravagances  of  some  of  his  followers,  — 
seeing  his  life  wearing  away  in  the  gloom  of  that  old  castle, 
he  had  occasionally  to  endure  terrible  struggles.  In  those 
times;  men  were  inclined  to  carry  into  the  visible  world  the 
conflicts  that  the  soul  sustains  with  its  spiritual  enemies ; 
Luther's  lively  imagination  easily  embodied  the  emotions  of 
his  heart,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  still 
some  hold  upon  his  mind,  so  that  we  might  say  of  him 
as  it  has  been  said  of  Calvin  with  regard  to  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  heretics :  there  was  yet  a  remnant  of  popery  in 
him.*  Satan  was  not  in  Luther's  view  simply  an  invisible 
though  real  being ;  he  thought  that  this  adversary  of  God 
appeared  to  men  as  he  had  appeared  to  Jesus  Christ.  Al- 
though the  authenticity  of  many  of  the  stories  on  this  subject 
contained  in  the  Table-talk  and  elsewhere  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful, history  must  still  record  this  failing  in  the  reformer. 
Never  was  he  more  assailed  by  these  gloomy  ideas  than  in 
the  solitude  of  the  Wartburg.  In  the  days  of  his  strength 
he  had  braved  the  devil  in  Worms;  but  now  all  the  re- 
former's powers  seemed  broken  and  his  glory  tarnished.  He 
was  thrown  aside ;  Satan  was  victorious  in  his  turn,  and  in 
the  anguish  of  his  soul  Luther  imagined  he  saw  his  giant 

*  Michelet,  in  his  Mfmoires  de  Luther,  devotes  more  than  thirty  pages 
to  the  varions  accounts  of  these  Satanic  visitations. 
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form  Btaniling  before  him,  lifting  hia  finger  in  tUroateiiiitg 
attitude,  exulting  witli  »  bitter  and  hellish  Bncer,  ami  gnash- 
ing his  teetli  in  fearful  rage.  One  day  especially,  it  is  said, 
as  Luther  was  engugud  on  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  fancied  he  beheld  Satan,  filled  with  horror  .at  his 
vork,  tormenting  him,  and  prowling  round  him  like  a  lion 
about  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  Luther,  alarmed  and  iii- 
ceoBed,  snatched  u]j  his  inkstand  and  flung  it  at  the  head  of 
his  enemy.  The  hgure  disappeared,  and  the  missile  was 
dashed  in  pieces  against  the  wall.* 

Luther's  sojourn  in  the  "Wartbiirg  began  to  be  insupport- 
able to  him.  He  felt  indignant  at  the  timidity  of  his  pro- 
tectors. Sometimes  he  would  remain  a  whole  day  plunged 
in  deep  and  silent  meditation,  and  awakened  from  it  only  ta 
exclaim,  "  Oh,  that  I  were  at  Wittcmberg  I"  At  length  he 
could  hold  out  no  longer  |  there  has  been  caution  enough  ; 
he  must  see  his  friends  again,  hear  them,  and  converse  with 
them.  True,  he  runs  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
bis  enemies,  biit  nothinfr  can  stop  him.  About  the  end  of 
iNotember,  he  secretly  quitted  the  Wartburg,  and  set  o«t  for 
Wittcmberg.f 

A  fresh  storm  had  just  burst  upon  him.  At  la^t  the 
riorbonne  had  spoken  out.  That  celebrated  school  of  Paris, 
the  first  authority  in  the  Church  after  the  pope,  the  ancient 
and  yenerable  source  whence  theological  teaching  had  pro- 
ceeded, had  given  its  verdict  against  the  Reformation, 

The  following  are  some  of  the  propositions  condemned  by 
this  learned  body.  Luther  had  said,  "  God  ever  pardons 
and  remits  sins  gratuitously,  and  requires  nothing  of  ua  in 
letum,  except  thai  in  future  we  should  hve  according  to 
righteousness."  And  he  had  added,  "  Of  all  deadly  sins, 
this  ia  the  most  deadly,  namely,  that  any  one  should  think 
he  is  not  guilty  of  a  damnable  and  deadly  sin  before  God." 
He  had  said  in  another  pU'Wie,  "  Burning  heretics  is  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

To  these  tliree  propositions,  and  to  many  others  besides, 

•  The  keeper  of  the  Wsrtburg  EtilE  carefully  direcla  Ihe  trKraller^ 
(Uenlinti  to  the  spntR  niudii  l>y  Luther's  iiibstanil. 
f  MaehelB  vr  t;Ai  luimlifh  ^i]?  !>ciiici  falmt  nuf.     I,.  0pp. 
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which  they  quoted,  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris  replied, 
**  Heresy  1 — ^let  him  be  accursed  I"* 

But  a  young  man,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  short  sta- 
ture, diffident,  and  plain  in  appearance,  dared  take  up  the 
gauntlet  which  the  first  college  in  the  world  had  thrown 
down.  They  knew  pretty  well  at  Wittemberg  what  should 
be  thought  of  these  pompous  censures ;  they  knew  that  Rome 
had  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Dominicans,  and  that 
the  Sorbonne  was  led  away  by  two  or  three  fanatical  doctors 
who  were  designated  at  Paris  by  satirical  nicknames.f  Ac- 
cordingly, in  his  Apology,  Melancthon  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  defending  Luther;  but,  with  that  boldness  which 
characterizes  his  writings,  he  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  "  You  say  he  is  a  Manichean  I — ^he  is  a  Montanist  1 
— ^let  fire  and  faggot  repress  his  foolishness  1  And  who  is 
Montanist?  Luther,  who  would  have  us  believe  in  Holy 
Scripture  alone,  or  you,  who  would  have  men  believe  in  the 
opinions  of  their  fellow-creatures  rather  than  in  the  Word 
of  God?''} 

To  ascribe  more  importance  to  the  word  of  a  man  than  to 
the  Word  of  God  was  in  very  truth  the  heresy  of  Montanus, 
as  it  still  is  that  of  the  pope  and  of  all  those  who  set  the  hier- 
archical authority  of  the  Church  or  the  interior  inspirations  of 
mysticism  far  above  the  positive  declarations  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  Accordingly  the  youthful  master  of  arts,  who 
had  said,  "  I  would  rather  lay  down  my  life  than  my  faith,"  § 
did  not  stop  there.  He  accused  the  Sorbonne  of  having  ob- 
scured the  Gospel,  extinguished  faith,  and  substituted  an 
empty  philosophy  in  the  place  of  Christianity. ||  After  this 
work  of  Melancthon's,  the  position  of  the  dispute  was  changed; 

*  Determinatio  theologorum  Parisiensium  super  doctrina  Lutherana. 
Corp.  Ref.  i.  366-388. 

+  Damnarant  triumviri  Beda^  Quercus,  et  Chriatophonts.  Nomina  sun* 
horum  monstrorum  etiam  Tulgo  nunc  nota  Belua,  Stercus^  Christotomtu^ 
Zwinglii  Epp.  i.  176. 

Z  Corp.  Ref.  i.  396. 

§  Scias  me  positurum  animam  citius  quam  fidem.    Ibid. 

n  Eyangelium  obscuratum  est,  fides  eztincta Ex  ChristianismOi 

eontra  omnem  sensum  spiritus,  facta  est  qusedam  philosophica  riiend] 
tatio.    Ibid.  400. 
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be  proved  unauswerably  that  the  hereey  was  at  Paris  and 
Rome,  and  the  catholie  tnuli  at  Wittetnberg. 

Meanwhile  Luther,  caring  little  for  the  condemnationa  of 
the  Sorbonne,  was  proceciling;  in  his  military  equipment 
to  the  university.  He  was  greatly  diatreased  by  various  ri>- 
porta  whicb  reached  him  on  the  road  of  a  spirit  of  impatienca 
And  independence  tliat  was  showing  itself  among  some  of  his 
adherents.*  At  length  he  arrived  at  Wittem  berg  without  being 
recognised,  and  stopped  at  AmsdorfTs  house.  Immediately 
all  bis  friends  were  secretly  called  together;^  and  Melaocthon 
among  tUe  first,  who  had  bo  often  said,  "  I  would  rather  die 
than  lose  him.'':f  They  came  1 — What  a  meeting  1— what 
joy  I — The  captive  of  the  Wartburg  lasted  in  their  society 
all  the  sweetness  of  christian  friendship.  He  learnt  the 
spread  of  the  Reformation,  the  hopes  of  his  brethren  ;  and, 
delighted  at  what  he  saw  and  heard, §  offered  up  a  prayer, — ■ 
returned  thanks  to  God, — and  then  with  brief  delay  returned 
to  the  "Wartburg. 
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Pnah  Reforma— Gabriel  Zwiiling  on  tbn  Masa-The  UniTeraitf— Me- 
lanothan's  Propoaitiotis— The  Elector— Muaaatic  InstitutiODS  ittsaked 
—Emancipation  of  the  Monks— Diaturbanoea—Chapt«r  of  the  Augoa- 
tioe  Muaks— Carlstadt  siid  the  Maaa—Firat  Celebration  of  the  Lord'i 
Supper — Importauoe  of  the  Mass  in  tbe  Romisb  System. 

Luthee'b  joy  was  well  founded.  The  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion then  made  a  great  stride.  Feldkirchen,  always  in  the 
van,  had  led  the  assault ;  now  the  main  body  was  in  motion, 
and  that  power  which  carried  the  Reformation  from  the 
doctrine  it  had  purified  into  the  worship,  life,  and  constitu- 

*  Per  liam  Teiatns  rumore  rario  dc  noatrorum  qnorunilan  imporiunl' 
Ble.    L.  Epp.  ii    !<19. 

t  l.iesa  in  der  Slilie  aeino  Frrunde  fodprn.     L,  0pp.  iriii.  ^3H. 

t  Quo  a  miUi  carendum  etrt,  murtem  fortius  tukro.  Corp.  B«£  1 
1S3,45£. 

f  Omnia  Tohsmeal^r  p1a«eat  quie  vidoo  el  audio.    L.  Ejip.  U  101 
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tion  of  the  Church,  now  manifested  itself  by  a  new  explosion, 
more  formidable  to  the  papacy  than  even  the  first  had  been. 

Home,  having  got  rid  of  the  reformer,  thought  the  heresy 
wa,s  at  an  end.  But  in  a  short  time  everything  was  changed. 
Death  removed  from  the  pontifical  throne  the  man  who  had 
put  Luther  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  Disturbances 
occurred  in  Spain,  and  compelled  Charles  to  visit  his  king- 
dom beyond  the  Pyrenees.  War  broke  out  between  this 
prince  and  Francis  L,  and  as  if  that  were  not  enough  to 
occupy  the  emperor,  Soliman  made  an  incursion  into  Hun- 
gary. Charles,  thus  attacked  on  all  sides,  was  forced  to 
forget  the  monk  of  Worms  and  his  religious  innovations. 

About  the  same  time,  the  vessel  of  the  Reformation, 
which,  driven  in  every  direction  by  contrary  winds,  was  on 
the  verge  of  foundering,  righted  itself,  and  floated  proudly 
above  the  waters. 

It  was  in  the  convent  of  the  Augustines  at  Wittemberg- 
that  the  Reformation  broke  out.  We  ought  not  to  feel  sur- 
prise at  this :  it  is  true  the  reformer  was  there  no  longer , 
but  no  human  power  could  drive  out  the  spirit  that  had 
animated  him. 

For  some  time  the  Church  in  which  Luther  had  so  often 
preached  re-echoed  with  strange  doctrines.  Gabriel  Zwil- 
Ung,  a  zealous  monk  and  chaplain  to  the  convent,  was  there 
energetically  proclaiming  the  Reformation.  As  if  Luther, 
whose  name  was  at  that  time  everjrwhere  celebrated,  had 
become  too  strong  and  too  illustrious,  God  selected  feeble  and 
obscure  men  to  begin  the  Reformation  which  that  renowned 
doctor  had  prepared.  "Jesus  Christ,"  said  the  preacher, 
^  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  in  remembrance  of  his 
death,  and  not  to  make  it  an  object  of  adoration.  To  wor- 
ship it  is  a  real  idolatry.  The  priest  who  communicates 
alone  commits  a  sin.  No  prior  has  the  right  to  compel  a 
monk  to  say  mass  alone.  Let  one,  two,  or  three  ofliciate, 
and  let  the  others  receive  the  Lord's  sacrament  under  both 
kinds."* 

This   is  what   Friar  Gabriel  required,  and  this  daring 

*  Einem  2  oder  3  befehlen  Mess  zu  halten,  und  die  andem  12  von  deneo 
dfts  Sacrament  sub  utraque  specie  mit  empfahen.    Corp.  Kef.  1. 460. 
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language  was  lietcnetl  to  approvingly  by  the  other  brethren, 
ftnd  particularly  by  those  wlio  came  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries*  They  were  disciples  of  the  Gospel,  and  why  should 
Ihey  not  conform  in  everything  to  its  commands  ?  Had  not 
Luther  himself  written  to  Melancthon  in  the  month  ol 
August :  "  Henceforth  and  for  ever  I  will  say  no  more 
private  masses?"-]-  Thus  the  monks,  the  soldiers  of  the 
hierarchy,  emancipated  by  the  Word,  boldly  took  part 
against  Rome. 

At  Wittemberg  they  met  with  a  violent  resistance  from 
the  prior.  Calling  to  mind  that  all  things  should  be  done 
with  order,  they  gave  way,  but  with  a  declaration  that  to 
nphold  the  mass  was  to  oppose  the  Gospel  of  God. 

The  prior  had  gained  the  day ;  one  man  had  been  stronger 
than  them  all.  It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  this  move- 
ment of  the  Angusiines  was  one  of  those  caprices  of  insub- 
ordination so  frequently  occurring  in  monasteries.  But  it 
was  in  reality  the  Spirit  of  God  itself  which  was  then 
ablating  all  Christendom.  A  solitary  cry,  uttered  in  the 
bosom  of  a  convent,  found  its  echo  in  a  thousand  voices ; 
and  that  which  men  would  have  desired  to  confine  within 
the  walls  of  a  cloister,  went  forth  and  took  a  bodily  form  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  city. 

Rumours  of  the  dissensions  among  th^  friars  soon  spread 
through  the  town.  The  citizens  and  students  of  the  uni- 
Tersity  took  part,  some  with,  some  against  the  mass.  The 
elector's  court  was  troubled.  Frederick  in  surprise  sent  bis 
chancellor  Ponlanus  to  Wittemberg  with  orders  to  reduce  the 
monks  to  obedience,  by  putting  them,  if  necessary,  on  bread 
and  water  ;t  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  a  deputation  from  the  professors,  of  which  Melanc- 
thon formed  a  part,  visited  the  convent,  exhorting  the 
brothers  to  attempt  no  innovations,§  or  at  least  to  wait  a 


*  Der  meiatB  Thoil  jonei  Parthcl  Nifdertaii<]ct  eeyi 

t  Sed  et  ega  amptiue  tioii  fiuiiau  mibBuia  Diirata 
Epp.  ii.  3G. 

t  Wollen  die  Miiiiche  nicht  Moas  ballon,  9ia  wc 
Viieliei)  und  Keller  empfinden.    Carp.  itef.  i.  4<>1. 

4  Mit  dam  Mess  halton  keine  NcueninK  inaobett. 
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little  longer.  Upon  this  all  their  zeal  revived  .♦  as  they  were 
tmanimous  in  their  faith,  except  the  prior  who  combated 
them,  they  appealed  to  Scripture,  to  the  understanding  of 
believers,  and  to  the  conscience  of  the  theologians ;  and  two 
days  after  handed  in  a  written  declaration. 

The  doctors  now  examined  the  question  more  closely,  and 
found  that  the  monks  had  truth  on  their  side.  They  had 
gone  to  convince,  and  were  convinced  themselves.  What 
ought  they  to  do  ?  their  consciences  cried  aloud;  their  anxiety 
kept  increasing :  at  last,  after  long  hesitation,  they  formed  a 
courageous  resolution. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the  university  made  their  report 
to  the  elector.  "  Let  your  electoral  highness,"  said  they, 
after  setting  forth  the  errors  of  the  mass,  "  put  an  end  to 
every  abuse,  lest  Christ  in  the  day  of  judgment  should  re- 
buke us  as  he  did  the  people  of  Capernaum." 

Thus  it  is  no  longer  a  few  obscure  monks  who  are  speak- 
ing ;  it  is  that  university  which  for  several  years  has  been 
hailed  by  all  the, wise  as  the  school  of  the  nation;  and  the 
very  means  employed  to  check  the  Reformation  are  those 
which  wiU  now  contribute  to  its  extension. 

Melancthon,  with  that  boldness  which  he  carried  into 
learning,  published  fifty-five  propositions  calculated  to  en- 
lighten men's  minds. 

"  Just  as,"  "  looking  at  a  cross  said  he,  is  not  performing 
a  good  work,  but  simply  contemplating  a  sign  that  reminds 
us  of  Christ's  death ; 

^^  Just  as  looking  at  the  sun  is  not  performing  a  good 
work,  but  simply  contemplating  a  sign  that  reminds  us  of 
Christ  and  of  his  Gospel ; 

"  So,  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  performing  a 
good  work,  but  simply  making  use  of  a  sign  that  reminds  us 
of  the  grace  that  has  been  given  us  through  Christ. 

**  But  here  is  the  difference,  namely,  that  the  symbols  in- 
vented by  men  simply  remind  us  of  what  they  signify; 
while  the  signs  given  us  by  God,  not  only  remind  us  of  the 
things  themselves,  but  assure  our  hearts  of  the  will  oi 
God.* 

*  Signa  ab  hominibus  reperta  admocent  tantum  ;  signa  a  Deo  iradita, 
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Sb  the  eleutok. 

"  Aa  the  sigUt  of  a  cross  does  not  justify,  so  the 
not  justify. 

"  Aa  the  sight  of  a  cross  is  not  a  sacrifice  either  for  om 
sins  or  for  the  siua  of  others,  so  the  mass  is  not  a  sai:rifice. 

"  There  is  biit  one  sacrifice, — ^but  one  satisfaction, — JeauB 
Christ.     Besides  him,  there  is  none. 

"  Let  Huch  Ijiahops  as  do  not  oppose  the  impiety  of  fhO' 
masa  be  accursed." 

Thus  apoke  the  pious  and  gentle  Philip. 

The  elector  was  amazed.  He  had  desired  to  reduce  some 
young  friars, — and  now  the  whole  university,  Melancthon 
himself,  rose  in  their  defence.  To  wait  seemed  to  him  in  all 
tbinga  the  surest  means  of  success.  He  did  not  like  sudden 
reforms,  and  deaired  that  every  opinion  should  make  its  way 
without  obstruction.  "  Time  alone,"  thought  he,  "  clears 
up  all  things  and  brings  them  to  maturity."  And  yet  in 
spite  of  him  the  Reformation  was  advancing  with  hasty 
steps,  and  threatened  to  carry  everything  along  with  it 
Frederick  made  every  exertion  to  arrest  its  progress.  Hia 
authority,  the  influence  of  iiis  character,  the  reasons  that 
appeared  to  him  the  most  convincing,  were  all  set  in  opera- 
tion. "  Do  not  be  too  hasty,"  said  he  to  the  theologians ; 
"  your  number  is  too  small  to  carry  such  a  reform.  If  it  is 
baaed  upon  the  Gospel,  others  will  discover  it  also,  and  you 
will  put  an  end  to  abuses  with  the  aid  of  the  whole  Church. 
Talk,  debate,  preach  on  these  matters  as  much  as  you  like, 
but  keep  up  the  ancient  usagca." 

Such  was  the  battle  fought  on  the  subject  of  the 
The  monks  had  bravely  led  the  assault ;  the  theologians, 
decided  for  a  moment,  had  saon  come  to  their  support.    ' 
prince  and  bis  ministers  aloae  defended  the  place.     It 
been  asserted  that  the  Reformation  was  accomplished  by 
power  and  authority  of  the  elector ;  but  far  from  that,  tl 
aasailanta  shrunk  buck  at  the  sound  of  hia  voice,  and  tl 
mass  was  saved  for  a  few  days. 

The  heal  of  (he  attack  hail  been  already  directed  againsi 
another  point.     Friar  Gabriel  still  continued  his  heart-stir- 
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clog  sermons  iu  the  church  of  the  Augustines.  Mona* 
chism  was  now  the  object  of  his  reiterated  blows ;  if  the 
mass  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Roman  doctrines,  the  monas- 
tic orders  were  the  support  of  her  hierarchy.  These,  then, 
were  the  two  first  positions  that  must  be  carried. 

**  No  one,"  said  Gabriel,  according  to  the  prior's  report, 
"  no  dweller  in  the  convents  keeps  the  commandments  of 
God;  no  one  can  be  saved  under  a  cowl;*  every  man  that 
enters  a  cloister  enters  it  in  the  name  of  the  devil.  The 
vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  are  contrary  to  the 
Gospel" 

This  extraordinary  language  was  reported  to  the  prior, 
who  avoided  going  to  church  for  fear  he  should  hear  it. 

"  Gabriel,"  said  they,  "  desires  that  every  exertion  should 
be  made  to  empty  the  cloisters.  He  says  if  a  monk  is  met 
in  the  streets,  the  people  should  pull  him  by  the  frock  and 
laugh  at  him ;  and  that  if  they  cannot  be  driven  out  of  the 
convents  by  ridicule,  they  should  be  expelled  by  force.  Break 
open,  pull  down,  utterly  destroy  the  monasteries  (says  he),  so 
that  not  a  single  trace  of  them  may  remain ;  and  that  not 
one  of  those  stones  that  have  contributed  to  shelter  so  much 
sloth  and  superstition  may  be  found  in  the  spot  they  so  long 
occupied."  f 

The  friars  were  astonished ;  their  consciences  told  them 
that  GabrieFs  words  were  but  too  true,  that  a  monkish  life 
was  not  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  God,  and  that  no  one 
could  dispose  of  their  persons  better  than  themselves. 

Thirteen  Augustines  quitted  the  convent  together,  and 
laying  aside  the  costume  of  their  order,  assumed  a  lay  dress. 
Those  who  possessed  any  learning  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  university,  in  order  one  day  to  be  serviceable  to  the  Church; 
and  those  whose  minds  were  uncultivated,  endeavoured  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  according 
to  the  injunctions  of  the  apostle,  and  the  example  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Wittemberg.J    One  of  them,  who  understood 

*  Kein  Monch  werde  in  der  Kappe  seli^.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  433. 

+  Dass  man  nicht  ob  ein,  Stiick  von  eiuem  Kloster  da  sey  gestanden, 
merken  mOge.    Ibid.  483. 

t  Etliche  unter  den  BUrgorn,  etliche  unter  den  Stadenten,  sayi  the 
(ttior  in  his  complaint  to  the  Elector.    Ibid. 
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the  businesa  of  a  jolni^r,  applied  for  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
and  resolved  to  take  a  wife. 

If  Luther's  entry  into  the  Augustine  conTent  at  Erfurlh 
had  been  the  germ  of  the  Herormalioii,  the  departure  ol 
these  thirteen  niOTiks  from  the  convent  of  the  Augustines 
Rt  Wittemberg  was  the  signnl  of  its  entering  into  possession 
of  Chriatenilom.  For  thirty  years  past  Erasmus  had  been 
unveiling  the  nselesaneas,  the  folly,  and  the  vices  of  the 
monks  ;  and  all  Europe  laughed  and  grew  angry  with  him  : 
but  sarcasm  was  required  no  longer.  Thirteen  high-minded 
and  bold  men  relumed  into  the  midst  of  the  world,  to  render 
themselves  profitable  to  aociety  and  fulfil  the  commandments 
of  God.  Feldkirchcn's  marriaire  had  been  the  first  defeat  of 
the  hierarchy;  the  emancipation  of  these  thirteen  Augus- 
tines  was  tlie  second,  Monachism,  which  had  arisen  at  the 
lime  when  the  Chnrch  entered  upon  its  period  of  enslave- 
ment and  error,  was  destined  to  fall  at  the  dawning  of  liberty 
and  truth. 

This  daring  step  excited  universal  ferment  in  Wittemberg, 
Admiration  was  felt  towards  those  men  who  thus  came  to 
take  their  part  in  the  general  labours,  and  they  were  re- 
ceived as  hrethren.  At  the  same  time  a  few  outcries  were 
heard  against  those  who  persisted  in  remaining  lazily  sheltered 
behind  the  wails  of  their  monastery.  The  monks  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  prior  trembled  in  their  cells ;  and 
the  latter,  carried  away  by  the  general  mcvemejit,  stopped 
the  celebration  of  the  low  masses. 

The  smallest  concession  in  so  critical  a  moment  ol 
necessity  precipitated  the  course  of  events.  The  prior's 
order  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  town  and  university, 
and  produced  a  audden  explosion.  Among  the  students 
and  citizens  of  Wittemberg  were  found  some  of  those  turbu- 
lent men  whom  the  least  excitement  arouses  and  hurries 
into  criminal  disorders.  They  were  exasperated  at  the  idea 
of  the  low  masses,  which  even  the  supcratilious  prior  had  sus- 
pended, still  being  said  in  the  parish  church ;  and  on  Tues- 
day the  3d  of  December,  as  tlie  mass  was  about  to  be  read, 
Uiey  ran  up  to  the  altars,  Cook  away  tlic  books,  and  drove 
the  priests  oot  of  the  chapel.    The  council  and  tmiveiaiCy 
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were  annoyed,  and  met  to  punish  the  authors  of  these  mis- 
deeds. But  the  passions  once  aroused  are  not  easily  quelled. 
The  Cordeliers  had  not  taken  part  in  this  movement  of  the 
Augustines.  On  the  following  day,  the  students  posted  a 
threatening  placard  on  the  gates  of  their  convent ;  aftei 
that  forty  students  entered  their  church,  and  although  they 
refrained  from  violence,  they  ridiculed  the  monks,  so  that 
the  latter  dared  not  say  mass  except  in  the  choir.  Towards 
evening  the  fathers  were  told  to  be  upon  their  guard :  "  The 
students  (it  was  said)  are  resolved  to  attack  the  monastery  1" 
The  frightened  religioners,  not  knowing  how  to  shelter 
themselves  from  these  real  or  supposed  attacks,  hastily 
besought  the  council  to  protect  them  ;  a  guard  of  soldiers 
was  sent,  but  the  enemy  did  not  appear.  The  university 
caused  the  students  who  had  taken  part  in  these  disturb- 
ances to  be  arrested.  It  was  discovered  that  some  were 
from  Erfiirth,  where  they  had  become  notorious  for  their  in- 
subordination.* The  penalties  of  the  university  were  in- 
flicted upon  them. 

And  yet  the  necessity  was  felt  of  inquiring  carefully  into  the 
lawfulness  of  monastic  vows.  A  chapter  of  Augustine  monks 
from  Misnia  and  Thuringia  assembled  at  Wittemberg  in 
the  month  of  December.  They  came  to  the  same  opinion 
as  Luther.  On  the  one  hand  they  declared  that  monastic 
vows  were  not  criminal,  but  on  the  other  that  they  were 
not  obligatory.  "  In  Christ,"  said  they,  "  there  is  neither 
layman  nor  monk ;  each  one  is  at  liberty  to  quit  the  mon- 
astery or  to  stay  in  it.  Let  him  who  goes  forth  beware 
lest  he  abuse  his  liberty ;  let  him  who  remains  obey  his 
superiors,  but  through  love."  They  next  abolished  mendi- 
cancy and  the  saying  of  masses  for  money ;  they  also  decreed 
that  the  best  instructed  among  them  should  devote  them- 
selves to  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  the 
rest  should  support  their  brethren  by  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.t 

*  In  summa:  es  sollen  die  Aufruhr  etliche  Studenten  von  £rfE\irth  er* 
weckt  haben.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  490. 

f  Corp.  Ref.  i.  456.  The  editors  assign  this  decree  to  the  month  of 
October  before  the  friars  had  quitted  the  conyent  at  'Witteiuberg. 


TliaB  the  qneatloD  of  vowa  appeared  settled ;  but  that  of 
as  uiidecitied.  The  elector  still  resisted  the  tor- 
'teiit,  and  protected  an  institution  whicli  iia  saw  standing  in 
all  Chriatcndom.  The  orders  of  so  indalgent  a  prince  could 
not  long  restrain  the  public  feeUng.  Carlstadt'a  head  in 
partir.'jlar  was  turning  in  the  midst  of  the  general  ferment. 
Zealous,  upright,  and  bold,  ready,  lilte  Lullier,  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  the  truth,  he  was  inferior  to  the  reformer  in 
wisdom  and  moderation ;  he  was  not  entirely  exempt  from 
Tain-glory,  and  with  a  disposition  inclined  to  examine 
matters  to  the  bottom,  he  was  defectire  in  judgment  and 
in  clearness  of  ideas.  Luther  had  dragged  him  from  the 
mire  of  scholasticism,  and  directed  him  to  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  Carlstadt  had  not  acknowledged  with  his  friend  the 
all-sufficiency  of  the  Word  of  God.  Accordingly  he  wag 
often  seen  adopting  the  most  singular  interpretations.  So 
long  as  Luther  was  at  hia  aide,  the  anperiority  of  the  master 
kept  the  scholar  within  due  bounds.  But  now  Carlstadt 
was  free.  In  the  university,  in  the  church,  eveiywhere  in 
Wittemberg,  this  little  dark-featured  man,  who  had  never 
excelled,  in  eloquence,  might  be  heard  proclaiming  with 
great  fervour  ideas  that  were  sometimes  profound,  but  often 
enthusiastic  and  exaggerated.  "  What  madness,"  exclaimed 
he,  "  to  think  that  one  must  leave  the  Refonnation  to  God's 
working  alon^  I  A  new  order  of  things  is  beginning.  The 
hand  of  man  should  interfere-  Woe  be  to  him  who  lags  be- 
hind, and  does  not  climb  the  breach  in  the  cause  of  the 
Almighty." 

The  archdeacon's  language  communicated  to  others  the 
impatience  he  felt  himself.  "  All  that  the  popen  have  or- 
dained is  impious,"  said  certain  upriglil  and  sincere  men 
who  followed  hia  example.  "  Let  us  not  become  partakers 
in  those  abominations  by  allowing  ihem  to  subsist  any 
longer.  What  is  condemned  by  tJie  Word  of  God  ought 
to  be  put  down  in  the  whole  of  Christendom,  whatever  may 
be  the  ordinances  of  men.  It'  the  heads  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Church  will  not  do  their  duly,  let  us  do  ours.  Let  ua 
renounce  all  negotiations,  conferences,  the<ica,  and  diaputa- 
dona,  and  let  us  apply  the  elTectua]  remedy  to  bo  many  evils 
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TU£  LORD^S  SUPPER.  iB 

We  need  a  second  Elijah  to  throw  down  the  altars  oi 
Baal." 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  this  moment 
of  ferment  and  enthusiasm,  unquestionably  could  not  pre- 
sent the  solemnity  and  holiness  of  its  first  institution  by  the 
Son  of  God,  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  and  almost  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.  But  if  God  now  made  use  of  weak  and  per- 
haps passionate  men,  it  was  nevertheless  his  hand  that  re- 
vived in  the  Church  the  feast  of  his  love. 

In  the  previous  October,  Carlstadt  had  already  celebrated 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  private  with  twelve  of  his  friends,  in 
accordance  with  Christ's  institution.  On  the  Sunday  before 
Christmas  he  gave  out  from  the  pulpit  that  on  the  day  of 
our  Lord's  circumcision  (the  first  day  of  the  year)  he  would 
distribute  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds  (bread  and  wine)  to 
all  who  presented  themselves  at  the  altar;  that  he  would 
omit  all  useless  forms,*  and  in  celebrating  this  mass  would 
wear  netther  cope  nor  chasuble. 

The  affrighted  council  entreated  the  councillor  Beyer  to 
prevent  such  a  flagrant  irregularity ;  and  upon  this  Carlstadt 
resolved  not  to  wait  until  the  appointed  day.  On  Christmas- 
day,  1521,  he  preached  in  the  parish  church  on  the  necessity 
of  quitting  the  mass  and  receiving  the  sacrament  in  both 
kinds.  After  the  sermon  he  went  to  the  altar ;  pronounced 
the  words  of  consecration  in  German,  and  then  turning  to- 
wards the  attentive  people,  said  with  a  solemn  voice : 
"  Whosoever  feels  the  burden  of  his  sins,  and  hungers  and 
thirsts  for  the  grace  of  God,  let  him  come  and  receive  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord."f  And  then,  without  elevating 
the  host,  he  distributed  the  bread  and  wine  to  all,  saying : 
"  This  is  the  cup  of  my  blood,  the  blood  of  the  new  and  ever- 
lasting Covenant." 

Antagonist  sentiments  prevailed  in  the  assembly.  Some, 
feeling  that  a  new  grace  from  God  had  been  given  to  the 
Church,  approached  the  altar  in  silence  and  emotion.  Others, 
attracted  chiefly  by  the  novelty,  drew  nigh  with  a  certain 

*  Und  die  anderen  Schirymstege  alle  aussen  lassen.    Corp.Ref.  i.  612. 
t  Wer  mit  Sunden  beschwert  und  nach  der  Gnade  Grottes  hungrig  und 
iarstig     Ibid.  540. 


sense  of  agitatioa  and  impatience.  Five  communicants 
alone  had  presented  themselves  in  the  confeaBional :  tlia 
rest  eimplf  took  part  in  ttie  public  confession  of  sina, 
Carlstadt  gave  n  public  absolution  to  all,  inipofiing  on 
thcra  no  otlier  penance  thun  tills :  "  Sin  no  more."  Thej 
finished  by  singing  the  Agnm  Dei.* 

No  one  opposed  Carlstadt ;  these  reforms  had  already  ob- 
tained general  assent.  The  archdeacon  administered  theLord's 
Supper  again  on  New  Year's  day,  and  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, and  from  that  time  it  was  regularly  celebrated. 
Einsidlen,  one  of  the  elector's  councillors,  having  reproached 
Carlstadt  with  seeking  his  own  glory  rather  than  the  salva- 
tion of  his  hearers  :  "  Mighty  lord,"  replied  he,  "  there  is  no 
form  of  death  that  can  make  me  withdraw  from  Scripture. 

The  Word  has  come  upon  me  with  such  promptitude 

Woe  be  to  me  if  I  preach  it  not  V'-^  Shortly  after,  Carlstadt- 
married. 

In  the  month  of  January  1522,  the  council  and  university 
of  Witterabcrg  regulated  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per according  to  the  new  ritual  They  were,  at  the  same 
time,  engaged  on  the  means  of  reviving  the  moral  influence 
of  religion ;  for  the  Reformation  was  destined  to  restore 
simultaneously  faith,  worship,  and  morality.  It  was  decreed 
not  to  tolerate  mendicants,  whether  they  were  begging  ftiars 
or  not ;  and  that  in  every  street  there  should  be  some  pious 
man  commissioned  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  and  summon 
open  sinners  before  the  university  and  the  council.  { 

Thus  fell  the  mass — the  principal  bulwark  of  Rome  ;  thus 
the  Reformation  passed  from  simple  teaching  into  public 
worship.  For  three  centuries  the  mass  and  transubstanlia- 
tion  had  been  peremptorily  established. §  From  that  period 
everything  in  the  Church  had  taken  a  new  direction;  al) 
things  tended  to  llie  glory  of  man  and  the  worship  of  the 

a  oommunidrt  hat,  bo  idiiitt  man  :  Agnut  Dei  earmm. 

a  gruEser  Geeahvriacliskeit  eiogefUlNi.   Ibid. 

ilenu.  dolden IbiJ.  Gti. 

I  g  Bj  the  Counoil  of  Uteran,  in  1215.  | 
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priest  The  Holy  Sacrament  had  been  adored ;  festivals  had 
been  instituted  in  honour  of  the  sublimest  of  miracles ;  the 
adoration  of  Mary  had  acquired  a  high  importance ;  the 
priest  who,  on  his  consecration,  received  the  wonderful  power 
of  "  making  the  body  of  Christ,"  had  been  separated  from 
the  laity,  and  had  become,  according  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  a 
mediator  between  God  and  man;*  celibacy  had  been  pro- 
claimed as  an  inviolable  law ;  auricular  confession  had  been 
enforced  upon  the  people,  and  the  cup  denied  them ;  for  how 
could  humble  laymen  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  as  priests 
invested  with  the  most  august  ministry?  The  mass  was 
an  insult  to  the  Son  of  God :  it  was  opposed  to  the  perfect 
grace  of  His  cross,  and  the  spotless  glory  of  His  ever- 
lasting kingdom.  But  if  it  lowered  the  Saviour,  it  exalted 
the  priest,  whom  it  invested  with  the  unparalleled  power  of 
reproducing  in  his  hand,  and  at  his  will,  the  Sovereign  Crea- 
tor. From  that  time  the  Church  seemed  to  exist  not  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  but  simply  to  reproduce  Christ  bodily,  f 
The  Roman  pontiff,  whose  humblest  servants  created  at 
pleasure  the  body  of  God  himself,  sat  as  God  in  the  temple 
of  God,  and  claimed  a  spiritual  treasure,  from  which  he  drew 
at  will  indulgences  for  the  pardon  of  souls. 

Such  were  the  gross  errors  which,  for  three  centuries,  had 
been  imposed  on  the  Church  in  conjunction  with  the  mass. 
When  the  Reformation  abolished  this  institution  of  man,  it 
abolished  these  abuses  also.  The  step  taken  by  the  arch- 
deacon of  Wittemberg  was  therefore  one  of  a  very  extended 
range.  The  splendid  festivals  that  used  to  amuse  the  people, 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  pride  of  the  priesthood,  the 
authority  of  the  pope — all  tottered  with  the  mass.  The 
glory  was  withdrawn  from  the  priests,  to  return  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  Reformation  took  an  immense  stride  in  ad- 
vance. 

*  Sacerdos  oonstituitur  medius  inter  Deum  et  populum.  Th.  Aquin. 
Summa,  iii.  22. 

f  Perfectio  hujus  sacrament!  non  est  in  usu  fidelium,  sed  in  cocseosra^ 
t^one  materise.    Ibid.  Quest.  80. 


Prejudiced  men  miglit  have  seen  nothing  in  the  work  thai 

was  going  on  but  the  effccta  of  an  empty  enthusiasm.     The 

I   very  facts  were  to  prove  tlie  contrary,  and  demonalrate  that 

■  Aere  is  a  wide  gulf  between  a  Keformation  baaed  on  the 

1  Word  of  God  and  a  fanatical  excitement. 

Whenever  a  great  religious  ferment  takes  place  in  the 
,  some  impure   elements  always   ajipear  with    the 
inifeatations  of  truth.    We  see  the  rise  of  one  or  more 
e  reforms  proceeding  from  man,  and  which  serve  as  a  tes- 
Ftimony  or  countersign  to  tlie  real  reform.     Thus  many  false 
['  messiahs  in  the  time  of  Christ  testified  that  the  real  Messiah 
'  had  appeared.     The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  presenting  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon.    In  the  small  town  of  Zwickau  it  was  first  mani' 
fested. 

In  that  place  there  lived  a  few  men  who,  agitated  by  the 
great  events  tliat  were  then  stirring  all  Christendom,  aspired 
at  direct  revelations  from  the  Deity,  instead  of  meekly  desir- 
ing sanctification  of  heart,  and  wlio  asserted  that  they  were 
called  to  complete  the  Keformation  so  feebly  sketched  out 
by  Luther.  "  Wliat  is  the  use,"  said  they,  "  of  clinging  so 
closely  to  the  Bible  ?  Tlie  Bible  1  always  the  Bible  I  Can  the 
Bible  preach  to  us  ?  Is  it  sufficient  for  oiu  instruction  ?  If 
God  had  designed  to  instruct  us  by  a  book,  would  lie  not 
have  sent  us  a  Bible  from  heaven  ?  It  is  by  the  Spirit  alone 
that  we  can  be  enlightened.  God  himself  speaks  to  us. 
God  himself  reveals  to  us  wliat  we  should  do,  and  what  we 
dliould  preach."  Thus  did  these  fanatics,  like  the  adhcreoti 
ot  Rome,  attack  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
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entire  Reformation  is  founded — the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

A  simple  clothier,  Nicholas  Storch  by  name,  announced 
that  the  angel  Gabriel  had  appeared  to  him  during  the  night,* 
and  that  after  communicating  matters  which  he  could  not  yet 
reveal,  said  to  him :  "  Thou  shalt  sit  on  my  throne/*  A  formef 
Btudent  of  Wittemberg,  one  Mark  Stubner,  joined  Storch, 
and  immediately  forsook  his  studies ;  for  he  had  received  direct 
from  God  (said  he)  the  gift  of  interpreting  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Another  weaver,  Mark  Thomas,  added  to  their  num- 
ber ;  and  a  new  adept,  Thomas  Munzer,  a  man  of  fanatical 
character,  gave  a  regular  organization  to  this  rising  sect. 
Storch,  desirous  of  following  Christ's  example,  selected  from 
among  his  followers  twelve  apostles  and  seventy-two  disci- 
ples. All  loudly  declared,  as  a  sect  in  our  days  has  done, 
that  apostles  and  prophets  were  at  length  restored  to  the 
Church  of  God.f 

The  new  propliets,  pretending  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
those  of  old,  began  to  proclaim  their  mission:  "  Woe  I  woeP 
said  they ;  "  a  Church  governed  by  men  so  corrupt  as  the 
bishops  cannot  be  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  impious  rulers 
of  Christendom  will  be  overthrown.  In  five,  six,  or  seven 
years,  a  universal  desolation  will  come  upon  the  world.  The 
Turk  will  seize  upon  Germany ;  all  the  priests  will  be  put 
to  death,  even  those  who  are  married.  No  ungodly  man,  no 
sinner  will  remain  alive ;  and  after  the  earth  has  been  puri- 
fied by  blood,  God  will  then  set  up  a  kingdom ;  Storch  will 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  commit 
the  government  of  the  nations  to  the  saints.J  Then  there 
will  be  one  only  faith,  one  only  baptism.  The  day  of  the 
Lord  is  at  hand,  and  the  end  of  the  world  draweth  nigh. 
Woel  woe!  woe!"  Then  declaring  that  infant  baptism  was 
valueless,  the  new  prophets  called  upon  all  men  to  come  and 
receive  from  their  hands  the  tnie  baptism,  as  a  sign  of  their 
Introduction  into  the  new  Church  of  God. 

*  Advolasse  Gabrielem  Angelum.    Camerarii  Vita.  Mel.  p.  48. 

i>  Breviter,  de  seso  pradicant  viros  csso  propheticos  ct  apoetohooa. 
Corp.  Ref.  i.  514.    The  author  alludes  to  the  followers  of  Irving.— Tr. 

X  Ut  rerum  potiatur  et  instauret  sacra  et  respublicas  tradat  sanotis 
firiB  tenendas.    Camerar.  Vita.  Mel.  p.  45. 
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This  language  made  a  deep  impreasion  on  the  people. 
Many  pioua  souls  were  stirred  by  the  thought  that  prophets 
were  again  restored  to  the  Church,  and  all  those  who  were 
fond  of  the  maryelloua  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  extravagants  of  Zwickau. 

But  scarcely  had  this  old  delusion,  whieh  Lad  already  ap- 
peared in.  the  days  of  Montanism  and  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
found  followers,  when  it  met  with  a  powerful  antagonist  ia 
the  Refonnalion.  Nicholas  Hausniann,  of  whom  Luthei 
gave  this  powerful  testimony,  "  What  we  preach,  he  prac- 
tises,"* was  pastor  of  Zwickau,  This  good  man  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  pretensions  of  the  false 
prophets.  He  checked  the  innovations  that  Storch  and  his 
followers  desired  to  introduce,  and  his  two  deacons  acted  in 
unison  with  him.  The  fanatics,  rejected  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Church,  fell  into  another  extravagance.  They  formed 
meetings  in  which  revolutionary  doctrines  were  professed. 
The  people  were  agitated,  and  disturbances  broke  out.  A 
priest,  carrying  the  host,  was  pelted  with  stones  ;f  the  civil 
authority  interfered,  and  cast  the  ringleaders  into  prison.^ 
Exasperated  by  this  proceeding,  and  eager  to  vindicate  them- 
selves and  to  obtain  redress,  Storch,  Mark  Thomas,  and 
Stubner  repaired  to  Wittemberg.§ 

They  arrived  there  on  the  27th  of  Decemher  1521. 
Storch  led  the  way  with  the  gait  and  bearing  of  a  trooper.|| 
Mark  Thomas  and  Stubner  followed  him.  The  disorder  then 
-prevailing  in  Wittemberg  was  favourable  to  their  designs. 
The  youths  of  the  academy  and  the  citizens,  already  pro- 
foundly agitated  and  in  a  state  of  excitement,  were  a  soil 
well  fitted  to  receive  these  new  prophets. 

Thinking  themselves  sure  of  support,  they  immediately 
called  on  the  professors  of  the  university,  in  order  to  obtain 
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Iheir  sanction.  "  We  are  sent  by  God  to  instruct  the  people," 
said  they.  ''  We  have  held  familiar  conversations  with  the 
Lord ;  we  know  what  will  happen  ;*  in  a  word,  we  are  apostles 
and  prophets,  and  appeal  to  Dr  Luther."  This  strange  Ian* 
guage  astonished  the  professors. 

"  Who  has  commissioned  you  to  preach  ?"  asked  Melanc- 
thon  of  his  old  pupil  Stubner,  whom  he  received  into  his 
house.  "  The  Lord  our  God." — "  Have  you  written  any 
books  ?" — "  The  Lord  our  God  has  forbidden  me  to  do  so." 
Melancthon  was  agitated  :  he  grew  alarmed  and  astonished. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  extraordinary  spirits  in  these  men," 

said  he ;  "  but  what  spirits  ? Luther  alone  can  decide.    On 

the  one  hand,  let  us  beware  of  quenching  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and,  on  the  otlier,  of  being  led  astray  by  the  spirit  of  Satan." 

Storch,  being  of  a  restless  disposition,  soon  quitted  Wittem- 
berg.  Stubner  remained.  Animated  by  an  eager  spirit  of  pro- 
selytism,  he  went  through  the  city,  speaking  now  to  one,  then 
to  another ;  and  many  acknowledged  him  as  a  prophet  from 
God.  He  addressed  himself  more  particularly  to  a  Swabian 
named  Cellarius,  a  friend  of  Melancthon's,  who  kept  a  school 
in  which  he  used  to  instruct  a  great  number  of  young  people, 
and  who  soon  fully  acknowledged  the  mission  of  the  new 
prophets. 

Melancthon  now  became  still  more  perplexed  and  uneasy. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  visions  of  the  Zwickau  prophets  that 
disturbed  him,  as  their  new  doctrine  on  baptism.  It  seemed 
to  him  conformable  with  reason,  and  he  thought  that  it  was 
deserving  examination ;  "  for"  said  he,  "  we  must  neither 
admit  nor  reject  any  thing  lightly ."f 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  Melancthon's  hesi- 
tation and  anxiety  are  a  proof  of  the  uprightness  of  his  heart, 
more  honourable  to  him,  perhaps,  than  any  systematic  op- 
position would  have  been. 

The  elector  himself,  whom  Melancthon  styled  "  the  lamp 

*  Esse  sibi  cam  Deo  familiaria  colloquia,  yidere  futura Mel.  Eleo- 

tori,  27th  Dec.  1521.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  514. 

f  Censebat  enlm  neque  admittendum  neque  rejiciendum  quicquam  to* 
mere.    Camer.  Vita  Mel.  p.  49. 
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of  lirael,'"'  hesitated.  Propliuts  and  apostles  in  the  ele&- 
torale  of  Saxony  as  in  Jerusalem  of  old  1  "  This  is  a  great 
matter,"  said  he ;  "  and  as  a  layman,  I  cannot  understand  it. 
But  rather  than  fight  against  God,  I  would  take  a  staff  in  mj 
hand,  and  descend  from  my  throne." 

At  length  he  informed  the  professors,  by  his  eounciliora, 
ihat  they  had  sufficient  trouble  in  hand  at  Wittembergj 
that  in  all  probability  these  pretensions  of  the  Zwickau  pro- 
phets were  only  a  temptation  of  the  devil;  and  that  the 
wisest  course,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  to  let  the  matter  drop 
of  itself;  nevertheless  that,  under  all  circumstances,  whenever 
his  highness  should  clearly  perceive  God's  will,  he  would 
take  counsel  of  neither  brother  nor  mother,  and  that  he  was 
l^ady  to  suffer  everything  in  the  cause  of  truth.']- 

Luther  in  the  Wartburg  was  apprized  of  the  agitation 
prevailing  in  the  eoiu't  and  at  Witlcmberg.  Strange  men 
had  appeared,  and  the  source  whence  tlicir  mission  pro- 
ceeded was  unknown.  He  saw  immediately  that  God  had 
permitted  these  affiicting  events  to  humble  his  servants,  and 

tto  excite  them  by  trials  to  strive  more  earnestly  after  sancti- 
fication. 
"  Your  electoral  grace,"  wrote  he  to  Frederick,  "  has  for 
many  years  been  collecting  relics  from  every  country.  God 
has  satisfied  your  desire,  and  has  sent  yon,  without  cost  or 
trouble,  a  whole  cross,  with  nails,  spears,  and  scourges 
Health  and  prosperity  to  the  new  relici Only  let  your 
highness  fearlessly  stretch  out  your  arm,  and  suffer  the  nails 
to  enter  your  flesh  1 1  always  expected  that  Satan  would 
Bend  us  this  plague." 
But  at  the  same  time  nothing  appeared  to  him  more 
urgent  than  to  secure  for  others  the  liberty  that  he  claimed 
for  himself.  He  had  not  two  weights  and  two  measurua. 
"  Beware  of  throwing  them  into  prison,"  wrote  he  to  Spala- 
tin.  "  Let  not  the  prince  dip  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  tliese 
oew  prophets"  J     Luther  went  far  beyond  his  age,  and 


•  Electori  laceruiB  Israel,    Cimer.  Vita  Mel.  p.  513, 

f  Dsriiber  auch  leiden  wu  S.  C.  G.  leideu  soUt.     Ibid.  p.  537. 

■^  Se  priaccps  manus  cnieotet  in  prophetia.     L,  Epp.  ii.  IBS. 
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beyond  many  other  reformers,  on  the  subject  of  religions 
liberty. 

Circumstances  were  becoming  every  day  more  senous  in 
Wittemberg.* 

Carlstadt  rejected  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  new  pro- 
phets, and  particularly  their  sentiments  on  baptism ;  but 
here  is  a  contagion  in  religious  enthusiasm  that  a  head 
like  his  could  not  easily  resist.  From  the  arrival  of  the 
men  of  Zwickau  in  Wittemberg,  Carlstadt  accelerated  hi? 
movements  in  the  direction  of  violent  reforms.  "  We  must 
fall  upon  every  ungodly  practice,  and  overthrow  them  all 
in  a  day,"  said  he.f  He  brought  together  all  the  passages 
3f  Scripture  against  images,  and  inveighed  with  increasing 
energy  against  the  idolatry  of  Rome.  "  They  fall  down — 
they  crawl  before  these  idols,"  exclaimed  he ;  "  they  burn 

tapers  before  them,  and  make  them  offerings Let  us 

arise  and  tear  them  from  the  altars !" 

These  words  were  not  uttered  in  vain  before  the  people, 
rhey  entered  the  churches,  carried  away  the  images,  broke 
them  in  pieces,  and  burnt  them. J  It  would  have  been  better 
to  wait  until  their  abolition  had  been  legally  proclaimed; 
out  some  thought  that  the  caution  of  the  chiefs  would 
compromise  the  Reformation  itself. 

To  judge  by  the  language  of  these  enthusiasts,  there  were 
00  true  Christians  in  Wittemberg  save  those  who  went  not 
to  confession,  who  attacked  the  priests,  and  who  ate  meat  on 
fast  days.  If  any  one  was  suspected  of  not  rejecting  all  the 
rites  of  the  Church  as  an  invention  of  the  devil,  he  was  set 
down  as  a  worshipper  of  Baal.  "  We  must  form  a  Church,'* 
cried  they,  "  composed  of  saints  only !" 

The  citizens  of  Wittemberg  laid  before  the  council  certain 
articles  which  it  was  forced  to  accept.  Many  of  the  articles 
were  conformable  to  evangelical  morals.  They  required 
more  particularly  tha*  all  houses  of  public  amusement 
should  be  closed. 

*  Ubi  fiebant  omnia  in  dies  difficiliora.    Cainer.  Vita  Mel.  p.  49. 
i*  Irruendum  et  demoliendum  statim.    Ibid. 

t  Die  Bilder  zu  stUrmen  und  aus  deu  Kirchen  zu  worfcn.  M«tli< 
p.  31. 
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But  Carlstadt  soon  went  still  farther ;  he  began  lo  despisp 
learning;  anU  tlie  old  proH;B3or  was  heard  from  his  ehalr 
advising  his  pupils  to  return  home,  to  take  up  the  spade,  to 
guide  the  plough,  and  quietly  cultiviite  the  cartli,  becaUHe 
DUE  was  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  George 
Idoitr,  the  master  of  the  boys'  school  at  Wittembcrg,  led 
&n'ay  hy  the  same  fanatieism,  called  to  tlie  assembled  citizens 
&om  the  window  of  his  schoolroom  to  come  and  take  away 
their  children.  Why  should  they  study,  since  Storch  and 
Slubner  bad  never  been  at  the  university,  and  yet  they  were 

prophets  ? A  mechanic,  therefore,  was  as  good  as  all  the 

doctors  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  better,  to  preach  the  Gospel 

Thus  arose  doctrines  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  had  been  prepared  by  the  revival  of  letters.  It 
was  with  the  weapon  of  theological  learning  that  Luther 
had  attacked  Rome;  and  the  enthusiasts  of  Wittembcrg, 
like  the  fanatical  monks  with  whom  Erasmus  and  Renchlin 
had  contended,  presumed  to  trample  all  human  learning 
under  foot.  If  ttiis  vandalism  succeeded  in  holding  its 
ground,  the  hopes  of  the  world  were  lost ;  and  another  ir- 
ruption of  barbarians  would  extinguish  the  light  that  God 
had  kindled  in  Christendom. 

The  results  of  these" strange  diseourses  soon  showed  them- 
selves. Men's  minds  wcri;  prejudiced,  agitaled,  diverted 
from  the  Gospel;  the  university  became  disorganized;  the 
demoralized  students  broke  the  bonds  of  discipline  and  dis- 
persed ;  and  the  govemmenls  of  Germany  recalled  their  sub- 
jects." Thus  the  men  who  desired  to  reform  and  vivify  every 
thing,  were  on  the  point  of  mining  all.-J-  One  struggle  more 
(exclaimed  the  friends  of  Rome,  who  on  all  sides  were  re- 
gaining their  confidence), — cue  last  struggle,  and  all  will  b 
ours ! 

ftomptly  to  cheek  the  excesses  of  these  fanatics  was  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  Reformation,  But  who  could  do 
it  ?  Melanethon  ?  He  was  loo  young,  too  weak,  too  much 
agitated  himself  by  these  strange  apparitions.  The  elector? 
lie  was  the  most  pacilic  man  of  his  age.     To  build  castles 
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at  Altenburg,  Weimar,  Lochau,  and  Coburg;  to  adorn 
churches  with  the  beautiful  pictures  of  Lucas  Cranach ;  to 
improve  the  singing  in  the  chapels;  to  advance  the  pros- 
perity of  his  university;  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects; to  stop  in  the  midst  of  the  children  whom  he  met  play- 
ing in  the  streets,  and  give  them  little  presents : — such  were 
the  gentle  occupations  of  his  life.  And  now  in  his  advanced 
age,  would  he  contend  with  fanatics — would  he  oppose 
violence  to  violence  ?  How  could  the  good  and  pious  Fred- 
erick make  up  his  mind  to  this  ? 

The  disease  continued  to  spread,  and  no  one  stood  for- 
ward to  check  it.  Luther  was  far  from  Wittemberg.  Con- 
fusion and  ruin  had  taken  hold  of  the  city.  The  Reforma- 
tion had  seen  an  enemy  spring  from  its  own  bosom  more 
formidable  than  popes  and  emperors.  It  was  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  abyss. 

Luther  I  Luther !  was  the  general  and  unanimous  cry  at 
Wittemberg.  The  citizens  called  for  him  earnestly^  the 
professors  desired  his  advice ;  the  prophets  themselves  ap- 
pealed to  him.    All  entreated  him  to  return.* 

We  may  imagine  what  was  passing  in  the  reformer's 
mind.  All  the  terrors  of  Rome  were  nothing  in  comparison 
with  what  now  wrung  his  heart.  It  is  from  the  very  midst 
of  the  Reformation  that  its  enemies  have  gone  forth.  It  is 
pre3dng  upon  its  own  vitals ;  and  that  doctrine  which  alone 
brought  peace  to  his  troubled  heart  becomes  the  occasion  of 
fatal  disturbances  to  the  Church. 

"  K I  knew,"  he  had  once  said,  "  that  my  doctrine  injured 
one  man,  one  single  man,  however  lowly  and  obscure  (which 
it  cannot,  for  it  is  the  Gospel  itself),  I  would  rather  die  ten 
times  than  not  retract  it."-{-  And  now  a  whole  city,  and 
that  city  Wittemberg,  is  falling  into  disorder  I  True,  his 
doctrine  has  no  share  in  this ;  but  from  every  quarter  of 
Germany  voices  are  heard  accusing  him  of  it.  Pains  more 
keen  than  he  had  ever  felt  before  assail  him  now,  and  new 
temptations  agitate  him.    "  Can  such  then  be  the  end  of  this 

*  Lutherum  reTocavimus  ex     eremo  suo  magnis  de  causis.    Gotp. 
lief.  i.  56fi. 
•♦•  Mochte  icli  ohe  zehn  Tode  leyden.    Wieder  Bmser.  L.  0pp.  xTiii  613. 
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^at  work  of  the  RGrormatiDi]?"  said  he  to  himself.    Imposst' 

blel — he  rejccis  tliese  doubts.    God  lias  begun, God  will 

pcrfei:t  the  work.  "  I  creep  in  deep  humility  lo  the  grace  ol 
tlie  Lord,"*  exclabaed  he,  "  and  beseech  him  that  his  name 
may  remain  attached  to  this  work  ;  and  that  if  anything  im- 
pure be  mixed  up  with  it,  he  will  remember  that  I  am  a  sinful 
man," 

The  news  communiralcd  to  Luther  of  the  inspiration  of 
these  new  prophets,  and  of  their  aubhme  interviews  with  God, 
did  not  stagger  him  one  moment.  He  knew  the  depth,  die 
anguish,  the  humiliation  of  the  spiritual  life  :  at  ErTurth  and 
Witlemberg  he  had  made  trial  of  tlie  power  of  God,  which  did 
not  80  easily  permit  him  to  believe  that  God  appeared  to  his 
creatures  and  conversed  with  them.  "  Ask  tliese  prophets," 
wrote  he  to  Melancthon,  "whether  tliey  have  felt  those 
spiritual  torments,  those  creations  of  God,  that  death  and 

hell  which  accompany  a  real  regeneration f    And  i( 

they  speak  to  you  only  of  agreeable  things,  of  trancjuil  iin- 
preasions,  of  devotion  and  piety,  as  they  say,  do  not  believe 
them,  altliough  they  should  pretend  toliave  been  transported 
to  the  third  heaven.  Before  Christ  could  attain  his  glory,  he 
was  compelled  to  suffer  deuth ;  and  in  like  manner  the  be- 
liever must  go  tjirough  the  bitterness  of  sin  before  he  can 
obtain  peace.  Do  you  desire  to  know  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  in  which  God  talkie  with  men  ?  Listen  ;  As  a  lion 
to  hath  he  broken  all  tny  hones  :  I  am  east  out  from  before 

Ids  face,  and  my  smd  is  abased  even  to  the  gates  of  hell 

No  1  The  Divine  Majesty  (as  they  pretend)  does  not  speak 
directly,  so  that  men  may  see  it ;  for  no  man  can  see  my  fact 

But  his  firm  conviction  of  the  delusion  under  which  these 
prophets  were  lalwuriDg,  served  but  to  augment  Lullier'a 
grief.  Has  (he  great  truth  of  salvation  by  grace  so  quickly 
lost  its  charms  that  men  turn  aside  from  it  to  follow  fables? 
He  begins  to  feel  that  the  work  is  not  so  easy  as  he  had 
thought  at  first.    He  stumbles  at  Ihe  first  stone  that  the  d^ 

*  Iih  krieche  zi: 

t  Qnajntii  num 

diviau,  morlcs  iiii 
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ecitfulness  of  the  human  heart  had  placed  in  his  path ;  he  is 
bowed  down  by  grief  and  anxiety.  He  resolves,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  to  remove  it  out  of  the  way  of  his  people,  and  ie» 
cides  on  returning  to  Wittemberg. 

At  that  time  he  was  threatened  by  imminent  dangers. 
The  enemies  of  the  Reformation  fancied  themselves  on  the 
very  eve  of  destroying  it.  George  of  Saxony,  equally  indis- 
posed towards  Rome  and  Wittemberg,  had  written,  as  early  as 
the  16th  of  October  1521,  to  Duke  John,  the  elector's  brother, 
to  draw  him  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation. 
"  Some,"  said  he,  "  deny  that  the  soul  is  immortal.  Others  (and 
these  are  monks !)  attach  bells  to  swine  and  set  them  to  drag 
the  relics  of  St.  Anthony  through  the  streets,  and  then  throw 
them  into  the  mire.*  All  this  is  the  fruit  of  Luther's  teach- 
ing !  Entreat  your  brother  the  elector  either  to  punish  the 
ungodly  authors  of  these  innovations,  or  at  least  publicly  to 
declare  his  opinion  of  them.  Our  changing  beard  and  hair 
remind  us  that  we  have  reached  the  latter  portion  of  our 
course,  and  urge  us  to  put  an  end  to  such  great  evils." 

After  this  George  departed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  imperial 
government  at  Nuremberg.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  when 
he  made  every  exertion  to  urge  it  to  adopt  measures  of  seve- 
rity. In  effect,  on  the  21st  of  January,  this  body  passed  an 
edict,  in  which  it  complained  bitterly  that  the  priests  said 
mass  without  being  robed  in  their  sacerdotal  garments,  con- 
secrated the  sacrament  in  German,  administered  it  without 
having  received  the  requisite  confession  from  the  communi- 
cants, placed  it  in  the  hands  of  laymen,-|-  and  were  not  even 
careful  to  ascertain  that  those  who  stood  forward  to  receive 
it  were  fasting. 

Accordingly  the  imperial  government  desired  the  bishops 
to  seek  out  and  punish  severely  all  the  innovators  within 
their  respective  dioceses.  The  latter  hastened  to  comply 
with  these  orders. 

Such  was  the  moment  selected  by  Luther  for  his  reappear- 
ance on  the  stage.    He  saw  the  danger ;  he  foreboded  incal- 

*  Mit  Schweinen  und  Schelleu iu  Koth  geworfen.    Weimar.  Ann 

Seek.  p.  482. 
t  In  ihre  lai'sohe  Hande  roiche.    L.  0pp.  xviii.  285. 
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suIaUe  diBaatera.  "  Erelong,"  said  he,  "  there  will  he  a  dis^ 
'  tiirhance  in  the  empire,  carrying  princus,  magistrates,  ant] 
hiahops  hefore  it.  Tlie  people  liave  eyes:  they  will  not,  they 
cannot  he  led  by  force.  All  Germany  will  run  hlood.*  Let 
us  stand  up  as  a  wall  to  preserve  our  nation  in  this  dreadful 
inj  of  God's  anger."  ^_ 
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'  Such  were  Luther's  thoughts ;  but  he  beheld  a  stiil  more 
imminent  danger.  At  Wittemherg,  the  conflagration,  far 
from  dying  away,  became  fiercer  every  day.  From  the 
heights  of  the  Wartburg,  Luther  could  perceive  in  the  ho- 
rizon the  frightful  gleams,  the  signal  of  devastation,  shooting 
at  intervals  through  the  air.  Is  not  he  the  only  one  who 
'  can  give  aid  in  this  extremity  ?  Shall  he  not  throw  himself 
'  into  the  midst  of  the  flames  to  quench  their  fury  ?  In  vain 
his  enemies  prepare  to  strike  the  decisive  blow ;  in  vain  the 
elector  entreats  him  not  to  leave  the  Wartburg,  and  to  pre- 
pare his  justitication  against  the  next  diet.  Re  has  n  more 
important  task  to  perform — to  justify  the  Gospel  itself. 
"  More  serious  intelligence  reaches  me  every  day,"  wrote  he. 
"  I  shall  set  out :   circumstances  positively  require  me  to 

do  80."  + 

Acj;ordingIy,  he  rose  on  the  3d  of  March  with  the  deter 
I  tnination  of  leaving  the  Warthurg  for  ever.  Ue  bade  adieu 
,  to  its  time-worn  lowei's  and  gloomy  forests.    He  passed 

beyond  those  walls  where  the  ex  communications  of  Leo  X. 

and  the  sword  of  Charles  V.  were  unable  to  reach  him.    H» 


1  sanguine  nature.    L.  Epp.  IL  157, 
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descended  the  mountain.  The  iT^orld  that  lay  at  his  feetp 
and  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  about  to  appear  again,  would 
soon  perhaps  call  loudly  for  his  death.  But  it  matters  not  I 
he  goes  forward  rejoicing :  for  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  he  is 
returning  among  his  fellow-men.* 

Time  had  moved  on.  Luther  was  quitting  the  Wartburg 
for  a  cause  verv  different  from  that  for  which  he  had  entered 
it.  He  had  gone  thither  as  the  assailant  of  the  old  tradition 
and  of  the  ancient  doctors ;  he  left  it  as  the  defender  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles  against  new  adversaries.  He  had 
entered  it  as  an  innovator,  and  as  an  impugner  of  the  ancient 
hierarchy ;  he  left  it  as  a  conservative  and  champion  of  the 
faith  of  Christians.  Hitherto  Luther  had  seen  but  one  thing 
in  his  work, — the  triumph  of  justification  by  faith;  and  with 
this  weapon  he  had  thrown  down  mighty  superstitions.  But 
if  there  was  a  time  for  destroying,  there  was  also  a  time  for 
building  up.  Beneath  those  ruins  with  which  his  strong 
arm  had  strewn  the  plain, — beneath  those  crumpled  letters  ol 
indulgence,  those  broken  tiaras  and  tattered  cowls, — beneath 
80  many  Roman  abuses  and  errors  that  lay  in  confusion  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  he  discerned  and  discovered  the  primitive 
Catholic  Church,  reappearing  still  the  same,  and  coming  forth 
as  from  a  long  period  of  trial,  with  its  unchangeable  doctrines 
and  heavenly  accents.  He  could  distinguish  it  fi*om  Rome, 
welcoming  and  embracing  it  with  joy.  Luther  effected  no- 
thing new  in  the  world,  as  he  has  been  falsely  charged ;  he 
did  not  raise  a  building  for  the  future  that  had  no  connexion 
with  the  past ;  he  uncovered,  he  opened  to  the  light  of  day 
the  ancient  foundations,  on  which  thorns  and  thistles  had 
sprung  up,  and  continuing  the  construction  of  the  temple,  he 
built  simply  on  the  foundations  laid  by  the  apostles.  Luther 
perceived  that  the  ancient  and  primitive  Church  of  the 
apostles  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  restored  in  opposition  to 
the  Papacy,  by  which  it  had  been  so  long  oppressed ;  and  on 
the  other,  be  defended  against  enthusiasts  and  unbelievers, 
who  pretended  to  disown  it,  and  who,  regardless  of  all  that 
God  had  done  in  times  past,  were  desirous  of  beginning  an 

*  So  machte  er  sich  mit  anglaublicher  Froudigkeit  dee  Geistdg,  ia 
Nahmen  Gottes  auf  den  Weg.    Seek.  p.  458. 
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entirely  new  work.  Luther  was  no  longer  exclusively  the 
man  of  one  doctrine, — that  of  jnstifi cation ,^aIthoiie;h  he  al- 
ways assigned  it  the  Jiigheat  place;  he  became  the  man  ol 
the  whole  Chriatian  theology;  and  while  he  still  believed 
that  the  Ohurcli  was  essentially  the  congregation  of  saints, 
he  was  careful  not  to  despise  the  visible  Church,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  assembly  of  the  elect  as  the  kingdom  of  God, 
Thus  was  a  great  change  effeeted,  at  this  time,  m  Luther's 
heart,  in  his  theology,  and  in  the  work  of  renovation  that 
God  was  carrying  on  in  the  world.  The  Roman  hierarchy 
might  perhaps  have  driven  the  reformer  to  extremes ;  tlB 
Beets  which  then  so  boldly  raised  their  heads  brought  him 
back  to  the  true  path  of  moderation.  The  sojourn  in  the  Wart- 
burg  divides  the  history  of  the  Reformation  into  two  periods. 
Luther  was  riding  slowly  on  the  road  to  Wittemberg:  it 
was  already  the  second  day  of  his  journey,  and  Shrove  Tues- 
day. Towards  eveniug  a  terrible  storm  burst  forth,  and  the 
roads  were  flooded.  Two  Swiss  youths,  who  were  travelling 
in  the  same  direction  as  himself,  were  hastening  onwards  to 
find  a  shelter  in  the  city  of  Jena.  They  had  studied  at  Basle, 
and  the  celebrity  of  Wittemt>erg  attracted  them  to  that  ani- 
veraity.  Travelling  on  foot,  fatigued,  and  wet  through,  Johi 
Ressier  of  St.  Gall  and  his  companion  quickened  their  kteps. 
The  city  was  all  in  commotion  with  the  amusements  of  the 
carnival ;  balls,  masquerades,  and  noisy  feasting  engrossed 
the  people  of  Jena ;  and  when  the  two  travellers  arrived, 
they  could  find  no  room  at  any  of  the  inns.  At  last  they 
were  directed  to  the  Black  Bear,  outside  the  city  gates.  De- 
jected and  harassed,  they  repaired  thither  slowly.  The  land- 
lord received  them  kindly.*  They  took  their  seats  near  the 
opendoorofthepublicroom,  ashamed  of  the  state  in  which  the 
storm  had  placed  them,  and  not  daring  to  go  in.  At  one  at 
the  tables  sat  a  solitary  man  in  a  knight's  dress,  wearing  a 
red  cap  on  bis  head  and  breeches  over  which  fell  the  skirta 
of  his  doublet;  his  right  hand  rested  on  the  pommel  of  his 
sword,  his  left  grasped  the  hilt ;  and  before  him  lay  an  open 

*  Seo  the  Darrative  of  Kessler,  with  tdl  its  dtitiLils,  and  in  the  simplt 
linguapn  of  tbe  times,  in  Bemet,  Johann  JCealer,  p.  27.  llithnhifd 
'':nUliingon.iii.3(lO,aD<l  Marbcmocke  Geauh.dBr  Ref.  ii.  331,  2d.  "' 
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book,  which  he  appeared  to  be  reading  with  great  atten- 
lion.*  At  the  noise  made  by  the  entrance  of  these  two 
young  men,  he  raised  his  head,  saluted  them  affably,  and 
invited  them  to  come  and  sit  at  his  table ;  then  present- 
ing them  with  a  glass  of  beer,  and  alluding  to  their  accent, 
he  said :  "  You  are  Swiss,  I  perceive ;  but  from  what  can- 
ton ?"— "  From  St.  Gall."—"  If  you  are  going  to  Wittem- 
berg,  you  will  there  meet  with  a  fellow-countryman.  Doctor 
Schurffl" — Encouraged  by  this  kind  reception,  they  added : 
"  Sir,  could  you  inform  us  where  Martin  Luther  is  at  pre- 
sent?"— "  I  know  for  certain,"  replied  the  knight,  "  that  he  is 
not  at  Wittemberg;  but  he  will  be  there  shortly.  Philip 
Melancthon  is  there.  Study  Greek  and  Hebrew,  that  you 
may  clearly  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures." — "  If  God 
spare  our  lives,"  observed  one  of  the  young  men,  "  we  will 
not  return  home  without  having  seen  and  heard  Doctor 
Luther ;  for  it  is  on  his  account  that  we  have  undertaken 
this  long  journey.  We  know  that  he  desires  to  abolish  the 
priesthood  and  the  mass ;  and  as  our  parents  destined  us  to 
the  priesthood  from  our  infancy,  we  should  like  to  know 
clearly  on  what  grounds  he  rests  his  proposition."  The 
knight  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed :  "Where 
have  you  been  studying  hitherto?" — "At  Basle." — "Is 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  still  there?  what  is  he  doing?" 
They  replied  to  his  questions,  and  there  was  another  pause. 
The  two  Swisfi  knew  not  what  to  think.  "  Is  it  not  strange," 
thought  they,  "  that  this  knight  talks  to  us  of  Schurff,  Me- 
lancthon, and  Erasmus,  and  on  the  necessity  of  learning 
Greek  and  Hebrew." — "  My  dear  friends,"  said  the  unknown 
suddenly,  "  what  do  they  think  of  Luther  in  Switzerland  ?" 
— "  Sir,"  replied  Kesslcr,  "  opinions  are  very  divided  about 
him  there  as  everywhere  else.  Some  cannot  extol  him 
enough ;  and  others  condemn  him  as  an  abominable  here- 
tic."— "  Ha !  the  priests,  no  doubt,"  said  the  stranger. 

The  knight's  cordiality  had  put  the  students  at  their  ease. 
They  longed  to  know  what  book  he  was  reading  at  the 

*  In  einem  rothcn  Schlopli,  in  blossen  Hosen  und  Wamms  ....  Hahn- 
^ard  ErzlLhlungen,  iii.  300,  and  Marheiuecke  Gesch.  der  Ref.  ii.  82J| 
%i  •ditiou. 


momeiit  of  their  arriyaU  The  kiiight  liait  closcil  it,  and 
lilaced  it  by  his  side.  At  last  Kessler's  cnmpHnion  \entiir6d 
to  take  it  up.  To  the  great  nstonislimcDt  or  the  tv/o  yo'uig 
men,  it  was  the  Hebrew  Pnalter  I  Tlie  student  laid  it  down 
immediately,  and  as  if  to  divert  attention  from  the  liberty  be 
had  taken,  said :  "  I  would  willingly  give  one  of  ray  iingors 
to  know  that  language." — "  You  will  attain  your  wish,"  said 
the  stranger,  "  if  you  will  only  take  tlie  tronble  to  luam  it." 
A  few  minutes  after,  Kessler  heard  the  landlord  calling 
him ;  the  poor  Swiss  youth  foared  something  had  gone 
wrong;  but  the  host  whispered  to  him:  "I  perceive  that 
you  have  a  great  desire  to  see  and  hear  Luther ;  well !  it  ia 
he  who  is  sealed  beside  yon."    Kessler  took  this  for  a  joke, 

I  and  said :  "  Mr.  Landlord,  you  want  to  make  a  fool  of  me." — 
"  It  is  he  in  very  truth,"  replied  the  host ;  "  but  do  not  let 

I  him  see  that  you  know  him,"  Kessler  made  no  answer,  but 
returned  inio  the  room  and  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  burn- 
ing to  repeat  to  his  comrade  what  he  had  just  heard.  But 
how  could  he  manage  it?  At  last  he  thought  of  leaning 
forward,  as  if  he  were  looking  towards  the  door,  and  then 
whispered  into  his  friend's  ear  :  "  The  landlord  assures  me 
that  this  man  is  Luther." — "  Perhaps  he  said  Ilutten,"  re- 
plied his  comrade ;  "  you  did  not  hear  him  distinctly." — 
"  It  may  be  so,"  returned  Kessler ;  "  the  host  said ;  It  ia 
Hiitten ;  the  two  names  are  pretty  much  alike,  and  I  mis- 
took one  for  the  other." 

At  that  moment  the  noise  of  horses  was  heard  before  the 
nn;  two  merchants,  who  desired  a  lodging,  entered  the 
room ;  they  took  olT  their  spurs,  laid  down  their  cloaks,  and 

I  one  of  them  placed  beside  him  on  the  table  an  unbound 
book,  which  soon  attracted  the  knight's  notice.  "  What 
book  ia  that  ?"  asked  he. — "  A  commentary  on  some  of  the 

I  Gospels  and  Epistles  by  Doctor  Liithcr,"  replied  the  mer- 

I  chant;  "it  is  just  published." — "  I  shall  procure  it  sliortly,' 

I  said  the  knight 

At  this  momeut  the  host  came  to  announce  that  supper 
was  ready.  The  two  studenls,  fearing  the  expense  of  such 
ft  meal  in  company  with  the  knight  Ulrich  of  Hiitten  and 

I  Ewo  wealthy  merchants,  took  tlie  landlord  aside,  and  begged 
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him  to  serve  them  with  something  apart.  "  Come  along^ 
my  firiends,'*  replied  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear ;  "  take 
your  place  at  table  beside  this  gentleman ;  I  will  charge  you 
moderately." — "  Come  along,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  will  settle 
the  score." 

During  this  meal,  the  stranger  knight  uttered  many  simple 
and  edifying  remarks.  The  students  and  the.  merchants  were 
all  ears,  and  paid  more  attention  to  his  words  than  to  the 
dishes  set  before  them.  "  Luther  must  either  be  an  angel 
from  heaven  or  a  devil  from  hell,"  said  one  of  the  merchants 
in  course  of  conversation ;  "  I  would  readily  give  ten  florins 
if  I  could  meet  Luther  and  confess  to  him." 

When  supper  was  over,  the  merchants  left  the  table; 
the  two  Swiss  remained  alone  with  the  knight,  who,  taking 
a  large  glass  of  beer,  rose  and  said  solemnly,  after  the 
manner  of  the  country :  "  Swiss,  one  glass  more  for  thanks." 
As  Kessler  was  about  to  take  the  glass,  the  unknown  set  it 
down  again,  and  offered  him  one  filled  with  wine,  saying : 
"  You  are  not  accustomed  to  beer." 

He  then  arose,  flung  a  military  cloak  over  his  shoulders, 
and  extending  his  hand  to  the  students,  said  to  them: 
"  When  you  reach  Wittemberg,  salute  Doctor  SchurfF  on 
my  part." — "  Most  willingly,"  replied  they ;  "  but  what  name 
shall  we  give  ?" — "  Tell  him  simply,"  added  Luther,  "  He 
that  is  to  come  salutes  you."  With  these  words  he  quitted 
the  room,  leaving  them  full  of  admiration  at  his  kindness  and 
good  nature. 

Luther,  for  it  was  really  he,  continued  his  journey.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  had  been  laid  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire ;  whoever  met  and  recognised  him,  might  seize 
him.  But  at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  an  under- 
taking that  exposed  him  to  every  risk,  he  was  calm  and 
•erene,  and  conversed  cheerfully  with  those  whom  he  met  on 
the  road. 

It  was  not  that  he  deceived  himself:  he  saw  the  future 
big  with  storms.  "  Satan,"  said  he,  "  is  enraged,  and  all 
around  are  plotting  death  and  hell*    Nevertheless,  I  go 

*  Furit  Satanas  ;  et  fremunt  Ticini  undique,  nescio  quot  mortibus  et 

iDfiuniB.    L.  Epp.  ii.  153. 
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Torward,  and  throw  myself  in  the  way  of  the  emperor  and  o) 
the  pope,  having  no  protector  save  God  in  heaven,  Powei 
has  been  given  to  all  men  to  kill  me  wherever  they  find  me. 
But  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  all ;  if  it  be  his  will  that  I  be  put 
to  death,  so  be  it  I" 
On  that  same  day,  Ash- Wednesday,  Luther  reached 
Borna,  a  small  town  near  Ltipsic.  lie  felt  it  his  duty 
to  infurm  the  prince  of  the  bold  step  he  was  about  to  take ; 
and  accordingly  ahglited  at  the  Guide  Hotel  and  wrote  the 
following  letter :— ■ 

"  Grace  and  peace  from 'God  our  Father,  and  from  our 
Lord  JesuS  Christ  1 

"  Most  serene  Elector,  gracious  Lord  I  Tlie  events  that 
have  taken  place  at  Wittemherg,  to  tho  great  reproaeh  of 
the  Gospel,  have  caused  me  such  pain  that  if  I  were  not 
confident  of  the  truth  of  our  cause,  I  should  have  given  way 
to  despair, 

"  Tour  highness  knows  this,  or  if  not,  be  it  known  to  you 
now,  that  I  received  the  Gospel  not  from  men  but  from 
heaven,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Clu'ist.  If  1  called  for  dis- 
cussion, it  was  not  because  I  had  any  donbta  of  the  truth, 
but  in  humiUty,  and  in  the  hope  to  win  over  others.  But 
Bince  my  humility  is  turned  against  the  Gospel,  my  conscience 
compels  me  now  to  act  otherwise.  I  have  sufficiently  given 
way  to  your  highness  by  passing  this  year  in  retirement. 
The  devil  knows  well  that  1  did  so  not  through  fear.  1 
'  fibould  have  entered  Wonas  had  there  been  as  many  devils 
in  the  city  as  tiles  on  the  house-tops.  Now  Duke  George, 
with  whom  your  highness  frightens  me,  is  yet  much  less  to 
be  feared  than  a  single  devil.  If  that  which  is  passing 
at  "Wittemberg  were  taking  place  at  Leipsic  {the  duke's 
residence),  I  would  immediately  mount  my  horse  to  go 
tliither,  although  (may  your  highness  pard.n  these  words) 
for  nine  whole  days  together  it  were  to  rain  nothing  but 
>  Duke  Georges,  and  each  one  nine  times  more  furious  than 
he  is.  What  does  he  think  of  in  attacking  me?  Dooa 
he  take  Christ  my  Lord  fur  a  man  of  straw  '/*  0  Lord, 
Er  halt  tdcinen  Herri  Christum  Tiir  ein  Mana  uus  Strob  Bc&Mhteiv 
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oe  pleased  to  avert  the  terrible  judgment  which  is  impcnd- 
ins  over  him  I 

"  Be  it  known  to  yoitt  highness  that  I  am  going  to  Wit- 
temberg  under  a  protection  far  higher  than  that  of  princes 
and  electors.  I  think  not  of  soliciting  your  highnesses 
support,  and,  far  from  desiring  your  protection,  I  would 
rather  protect  you  myself.  If  I  knew  that  your  highness 
could  or  would  protect  me,  I  would  not  go  to  Wittemberg  at 
alL  There  is  no  sword  that  can  further  this  cause.  God 
alone  must  do  everything  without  the  help  or  concurrence  of 
mar..  He  who  has  the  greatest  faith  is  he  who  is  most  able 
to  protect  But  I  observe  that  your  highness  is  still  weak 
in  faith. 

"  But  since  your  highness  desires  to  know  what  you  have 
to  do,  I  will  answer  with  all  deference :  your  highness  has 
already  done  too  much,  and  ought  to  do  nothing  at  alL 
God  will  not  and  cannot  endure  either  your  cares  and  la- 
bours or  mine.  Let  your  highness*^  conduct  be  guided  by 
this. 

"  As  for  what  concerns  me,  your  highness  must  act  as  an 
elector ;  you  must  let  the  orders  of  his  imperial  majesty  take 
their  course  in  your  towns  and  rural  districts.  You  must 
offer  no  resistance  if  men  desire  to  seize  or  kill  me  ;*  for  no 
one  should  resist  dominions  except  He  who  has  established 
them. 

"  Let  your  highness  leave  the  gates  open,  and  respect 
safe-conducts,  if  my  enemies  in  person  or  their  envoys  come 
in  search  of  me  into  your  highnesses  states.  Everything 
shall  be  done  without  trouble  or  danger  to  yourself. 

"  I  have  written  this  letter  in  haste,  that  you  may  not  be 
made  uneasy  at  hearing  of  my  arrival.  I  have  to  do  with  a 
very  different  man  from  Duke  George.  He  knows  me  well, 
and  I  know  him  pretty  well. 

"  Given  at  Borna,  at  the  inn  of  the  Guide,  this  Ash-Wed* 
ncsday  1522. 

"  Your  electoral  highnesses 

"  Very  humble  servant, 

"  Maktin  Luthek." 

Und  ja  nicht  wehren so  sie  micli  faheu  oder  todten  wiU.  L.  Epp 

fL  140, 


It  was  thas  Lnther  drew  nigh  to  Wittembcrg.  He  wrof£ 
lo  his  prince,  but  not  to  excuse  himself.  An  imperturbable 
lonfidence  fllled  his  heart.  lie  siiw'lhe  liand  of  God  in  this 
cause,  and  that  vms  sufficient  for  hiin.  Tlie  heroism  of 
faith  can  never  be  carried  farther.  One  of  the  editions  o( 
Luther's  works  lias  the  following  remark  in  tlie  marg'in  ol 
this  letter:  "  Tliia  is  a  wonderful  writing  of  the  third  and 
last  Eliasl"* 

Luther  re-entered  Wittemberg  on  Friday  the  7th  March, 
having  been  five  days  on  the  way  from  Eisenach.  Doctors, 
students,  and  citizens,  all  broke  forth  in  rgoicings ;  lor  they 
had  recovered  the  pilot  who  alone  could  extricate  the  vessel 
from  the  reefs  among  which  it  was  cntantrled. 

The  elector,  who  was  at  Lockau  with  his  court,  felt  great 
amotion  ns  he  read  the  reformer's  letter.  He  was  desirous 
of  vindicating  him  before  the  diet :  "  I^et  him  address  me  a 
letter,"  wrote  the  prince  to  Schurff,  "  explaining  the  motives 
t  of  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  and  let  him  say  also  that  be 
nturned  without  my  permission."     Luther  consented. 

"  I  am  ready  to  incur  Ilie  displeasure  of  your  highness 

and  the  anger  of  the  whole  world,"  wrote  he  lo  the  prince. 

"  Are  not  the  Wittembergers   my  sheep?    Has  God  not 

intrusted  them  to  me?    And  ought  I  not,  if  necessary,  to 

I  eitpoae  myself  to  death  for  their  sakes  ?     Besides,  I  fear  to 

I  see  a  terrible  outbreak  in  Gennany  by  which  God  will  punish 

I  our  nation.     Let  your  highness  be  well  assured  and  doubt 

I  Dot  that  the  decrees  of  heaven  are  very  dilFerent  from  those 

I  of  Nuremberg."f    This  letter  was  written  on  the  very  day 

)f  Luther's  arrival  at  Wittemberg. 

The  following  day,  being   the  eve  of  the  first  Sunday  in 

Lent,  Luther  visited  Jerome  Schurff.     Melanctbon,  Jonas, 

Amsdorft;  and  Augustin  Schurff,  Jerome's  brother,  were  there 

■asembled.    Luther  eagerly  questioned  them,  and  tliey  were 

I  informing  him  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  when  two  foreign 

I'  Itudents  were  announced,  desiring  to  speak  with  Dr.  Jerome. 

I  On  entei'ing  this  assembly  of  doctors,  the  two  young  men  of 

I"  St.  Gall  were  at  first  abashed ;    but  they  soon  recovered 

*  Der  wabrc,  drilte  and  lezte  Eliat 
t  h.  Epp.  ii.  143.    Luther 
I  tioctor't  reoacsU 
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themselves  on  discovering  the  knight  of  the  Black  Beai 
among  them.  The  latter  hnmcdiately  went  up  to  them^ 
greeted  them  as  old  acquaintances,  and  smiled  as  he  pointed 
to  one  of  the  doctors  :  "  This  is  Philip  Melancthon,  whom  I 
mentioned  to  you."  The  two  Swiss  remained  all  day  with 
the  doctors  of  Wittemberg,  in  remembrance  of  the  meeting  at 

Jena. 

One*  great  thought  absorbed  the  reformer's  mind,  and 
checked  the  joy  he  felt  at  meeting  his  friends  once  more. 
Unquestionably  the  character  in  which  he  was  now  to  ap- 
pear was  obscure ;  he  was  about  to  raise  his  voice  in  a  small 
town  of  Saxony,  and  yet  his  undertaking  had  all  the  im- 
portance of  an  event  which  was  to  influence  the  destinies  of 
the  world.  Many  nations  and  many  ages  were  to  feel  its 
effects.  It  was  a  question  whether  that  doctrine  which  he 
had  derived  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  which  was  ordained 
to  exert  so  mighty  an  influence  on  the  future  development 
of  the  human  race,  would  be  stronger  than  the  destructive 
principles  that  threatened  its  existence.  It  was  a  question 
whether  it  were  possible  to  reform  without  destroying,  and 
clear  the  way  to  new  developments  without  annihilating 
the  old.  To  silence  fanatical  men  inspired  by  the  energy  of 
a  first  enthusiasm ;  to  master  an  unbridled  multitude,  to 
calm  it  down,  to  lead  it  back  to  order,  peace,  and  truth ;  to 
break  the  course  of  the  impetuous  torrent  which  threatened 
to  overthrow  the  rising  edifice  of  the  Reformation,  and  to 
scatter  its  ruins  far  and  wide : — such  was  the  task  for  which 
Luther  had  returned  to  Wittemberg.  But  would  his  influ- 
ence be  sufficient  for  this  ?    The  event  alone  can  show. 

The  reformer's  heart  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the 
struggle  that  awaited  him.  He  raised  his  head  as  a  lion 
provoked  to  fight  shakes  his  long  mane.  "  We  must  now 
trample  Satan  under  foot,  and  contend  against  the  angel 
of  darkness,"  said  he.  "  If  our  adversaries  do  not  retire  of 
their  own  accord,  Christ  will  know  how  to  compel  them. 
We  who  trust  in  the  Lord  of  life  and  of  death  are  ourselves 
lords  of  life  and  of  death."* 

But  at  the  same  time   the  impetuous  reformer,   as    ii 
*  Domini  enim  sumus  yiias  et  mortis.    L.  Epp.  ii.  150. 
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lestrained  by  a  euperior  power,  refused  to  employ  the  anathe- 
mas  and  thunders  of  the  Word,  and  became  an  humble 
pastor,  a  gentle  shepherd  of  souls.  "  It  is  with  the  Word 
that  we  must  fight,"  said  he;  ''by  the  Word  must  we  over- 
tlirow  and  deslroy  what  has  been  set  up  by  violence.  I  will 
cot  make  use  of  foree  against  the  superstitious  and  nnheUeT 
ing.  Let  him  who  believetli  draw  nigh  I  let  him  who  be- 
liereth  not  ke^p  afar  offl  no  oue  must  be  constraiued. 
Liberty  is  the  very  essenee  of  faith,"* 
The  nest  day  was  Sunday,  On  that  day  the  doctor, 
whom  for  nearly  a  year  the  lofty  ramparts  of  the  Wartburg 
have  concealed  from  every  eye,  will  reappear  before  the 
|ieople  in  the  pulpit  of  the  cburclu  It  was  ramoured  in 
Wittemberg  that  Luther  was  come  back,  that  he  was  going 
to  preach.  Thia  news  alone,  passing  from  mouth  to  moutli, 
had  already  given  a  powerful  diversion  to  the  ideas  by 
which  the  people  were  misled.  They  are  going  to  see  the 
hero  of  Worms.  The  people  crowded  together,  and  were 
afTceted  by  various  emotions.  On  Sunday  morning  the  churub 
was  filled  with  an  attentive  and  excited  crowd. 

Luther  divines  all  the  sentiments  of  his  congregation ;  he 
goes  up  into  the  pulpit ;  there  he  stands  in  the  presence  of 
the  flock  that  he  had  once  led  as  a  docile  sheep,  but  which 
had  broken  from  him  like  an  untamed  bull.  His  language 
was  simple,  noble,  yet  full  of  strength  and  gentleness  :  one 
might  luve  supposed  him  to  be  a  tender  father  returning  to 
his  children,  inquiring  into  their  conduct,  and  kindly  telling 
tliero  what  report  be  had  heard  about  them.  He  candidly 
acknowledged  the  progress  they  had  made  in  faith ;  and  by 
this  means  prepared  and  captivated  their  minds.  He  then 
continued  in  these  words  : — 

"  But  we  need  something  more  than  faith  ;  we  need 
charity.  If  a  man  who  bears  a  swoni  in  his  hand  be  alone, 
it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  it  be  sheathed  or  not ;  but 
if  be  is  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  he  should  act  so  as  to  wound 
nobody. 

"  Wliat  does  a  mother  do  to  her  Infant  ?     At  first  she 
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gives  it  milk,  then  some  very  light  food.  If  she  were  lo 
begin  by  giving  it  meat  and  wine,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence?  

"  So  should  we  act  towards  our  brethren.  My  frian'i, 
have  you  been  long  enough  at  the  breast  ?  It  is  well  I  but 
permit  your  brother  to  drink  as  long  as  yourself. 

"  Observe  the  sun  I  He  dispenses  two  things,  light  and 
heat.  There  is  no  king  so  powerful  as  to  bend  aside  his 
rays ;  they  come  straight  to  us ;  but  heat  is  radiated  and 
conmiunicated  in  every  direction.  Thus  faith,  like  light, 
should  always  be  straight  and  inflexible ;  but  charity,  like 
heat,  should  radiate  on  every  side,  and  bend  to  all  the  wants 
of  our  brethren." 

Luther  having  thus  prepared  his  hearers,  began  to  press 
them  more  closely : 

"  The  abolition  of  the  mass,  say  you,  is  in  conformity  with 
Scripture :  Agreed  I  But  what  order,  what  decency  havB  you 
observed  ?  It  behoved  you  to  offer  up  fervent  prayers  to  the 
Lord,  and  apply  to  the  public  authority ;  then  might  every 
man  have  acknowledged  that  the  thing  was  of  God." 

Thus  spake  Luther.  This  dauntless  man,  who  at  Worms 
had  withstood  the  princes  of  the  earth,  produced  a  deep 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by  these  words  of  wis- 
dom and  of  peace.  Carlstadt  and  the  prophets  of  Zwickau, 
80  great  and  powerful  for  a  few  weeks,  and  who  had  tyran- 
nized over  and  agitated  Wittemberg,  had  shrunk  into  pigmies 
beside  the  captive  of  the  Wartburg. 

"  The  mass,"  continued  he,  "  is  a  bad  thing ;  God  is  op- 
posed to  it ;  it  ought  to  be  abolished ;  and  I  would  that 
throughout  the  whole  world  it  were  replaced  by  the  Supper 
of  the  Gospel.  But  let  no  one  be  torn  from  it  by  force.  We 
must  leave  the  matter  in  God's  hands.  His  Word  must 
act,  and  not  we.  And  why  so,  you  will  ask  ?  Because  I  do 
not  hold  men's  hearts  in  my  hand,  as  the  potter  holds  the 
clay.  We  have  a  right  to  speak ;  we  have  7iot  the  right  to 
ftct.  Let  us  preach  :  the  rest  belongs  unto  God.  Were  I  to 
employ  force,  what  should  I  gain  ?  Grimace,  formality,  ape- 

ings,  human  ordinances,  and  hypocrisy But  there  would 

be  no  sincerity  of  heart,  nor  faith,  nor  charity.   Where  these 
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three  are  wanting,  all  is  wanting,  and  I  would  not  give  a 
pear-stalk  for  auuh  a  result.* 

"  Our  first  object  must  be  to  win  men'a  liearts ;  and  fbt 
tlmi  purpose  we  must  preach  the  Gospel.  To-day  the  Word 
will  fall  ill  one  heiirt,  to-morrow  in  another,  and  it  will 
Operate  in  euuh  a  manner  that  each  one  will  withdraw  from 
tha  mass  and  abandon  it.  God  does  more  by  his  Word 
alone  than  you  and  I  and  all  the  world  by  our  united 
Blrength.  God  lays  hold  upon  the  heart ;  and  when  the 
heart  is  taken,  ^11  is  won. 

"  I  do  not  say  this  for  the  restoration  of  the  mass.  Since 
it  is  down,  in  God's  name  there  let  it  lie !  But  should  you 
have  gone  to  work  as  you  did  ?  Paul,  arriving  one  day  in  tha 
powerful  city  of  Athens,  found  there  altars  raised  to  false 
gods.  He  went  from  one  to  the  other,  and  observed  tliem 
without  touching  one.  But  he  walked  peaceably  to  the 
middle  of  the  market-plate,  and  declared  to  the  people  that 
all  their  gods  were  idols.  Hia  language  took  possession 
of  their  hearts,  and  the  idols  fell  without  Paul's  having 
touched  them. 

"  I  will  preach,  discuss,  and  write  ;  but  I  will  constrain 
none,  for  faith  is  a  voluntary  act.  See  what  I  have  done  1 
I  stood  up  against  the  pope,  indulgences,  and  papists,  but 
without  violence  or  tumult.  I  put  forward  God's  Word  ; 
I  preached  and  wrote — this  was  all  I  did.  And  yet  white  I 
was  asleep,  or  seated  familiarly  at  table  with  Amsdorff  and 
Melancthon,  drinking  and  gossiping  over  our  Wittemberg 
beer,  the  Word  that  I  had  preached  overthrew  popery,  so  that 
neither  prince  nor  emperor  has  done  it  ao  much  harm.  And 
yet  I  did  nothing :  the  Word  alone  did  all.  If  I  had  wished  to 
appeal  to  force,  the  whole  of  G-ermany  would  perhaps  have  been 
deluged  with  blood.  But  what  would  have  been  the  result? 
Ruin  and  desolation  both  to  body  apd  soul.  I  therefore 
kept  quiet,  and  left  the  Word  to  run  through  the  world  alone. 
Do  you  know  what  the  devil  thinks  when  he  sees  men  resort 
to  violence  lo  propagate  the  Gospel  through  the  world? 
Seated  with  folded  arms  bcliind  the  fire  of  hell,  Satan  says, 

,  eJDOQ  Bimatiel  drauf  geban.  L.  0pp.  (L.-  ivUI.  22S, 
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•rith  malignant  looks  and  frightful  grin  :  *  Ah  !  how  wise 
these  madmen  are  to  play  my  game  I '  But  when  he  sees  the 
Word  running  and  contending  alone  on  the  field  of  battle; 
then  he  is  troubled,  and  his  knees  knock  together;  he  shud- 
ders and  faints  with  fear." 

Luther  went  into  the  pulpit  again  on  Tuesday ;  and  his 
powerful  voice  resounded  once  more  through  the  agitated 
crowd.  He  preached  again  on  the  five  succeeding  days. 
He  took  a  review  of  the  destruction  of  images,  distinction 
of  meats,  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  restoration 
of  the  cup,  the  abolition  of  confession.  He  showed  that  these 
points  were  of  far  less  importance  than  the  mass,  and  that 
the  originators  of  the  disorders  that  had  taken  place  in  Wit- 
temberg  had  grossly  abused  their  liberty.  He  employed  by 
turns  the  language  of  christian  charity  and  bursts  of  holy 
indignation. 

He  inveighed  more  especially  against  those  who  partook 
thoughtlessly  of  Christ's  Supper.  "  It  is  not  the  outward 
raanducation  that  maketh  a  Christian,"  said  he,  "  but  the 
inward  and  spiritual  eating  that  worketh  by  faith,  and  with- 
out which  all  forms  are  mere  show  and  grimace.  Now  this 
faith  consists  in  a  firm  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God ;  that  having  taken  our  sins  and  iniquities  upon  himself, 
and  having  borne  them  on  the  cross,  he  is  himself  their  sole 
and  almighty  atonement ;  that  he  stands  continually  before 
God,  that  he  reconcileth  us  with  the  Father,  and  that  he 
hath  given  us  the  sacrament  of  his  body  to  strengthen  our 
faith  in  this  unspeakable  mercy.  If  I  believe  in  these  things, 
God  is  my  defender ;  with  him,  I  brave  sin,  death,  hell,  and 
devils ;  they  can  do  me  no  harm,  nor  disturb  a  single  hair  of 
my  head.  This  spiritual  bread  is  the  consolation  of  the 
afflicted,  health  to  the  sick,  life  to  the  dying,  food  to  the 
hungry,  riches  to  the  poor.  He  who  does  not  groan  under 
his  sins  must  not  approach  that  altar :  what  can  he  do  there? 
AJi  I  let  our  conscience  accuse  us,  let  our  hearts  be  rent  in 
twain  at  the  thought  of  our  sins,  and  then  we  shall  not  so 
presumptuously  approach  the  holy  sacrament.  * 

The  crowd  ceased  not  to  fill  the  temple;  people  flocked 
(rem  the  neighbouring  towns  to  hear  the  new  Elijah.  Among, 
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ethers,  Caplto  spent  two  days  at  Wittemberff,  and  heard  two 

af  the  doctor's  sermons.     Never  had  Luther  aud  Cardinal 

[  Albert's  chaplain  been   so    well    agreed.     Mclancthon,  the 

i  magistrates,  the  professors,  and  ail  t'le  inhabitants,  were  de- 

f  lighted.*     SchurtF,  charmed  at  the  result  of  so  gloomy  an 

r  affair,  hastened  lo  communicate  it  to  the  elector.     On  Friday 

I  tiie  15th  March,  the  day  on  which  Luther  delivered  his  sixth 

f  sermon,  he  wrote :  "  Oh,  what  joy  has  Dr.  Martin's  return 

diffused  among  us  !  His  words,  through  Divine  mercy,  every 

day  are  bringing  hack  our  poor  misguided  people  into  the 

L  way  of  truth.     It  is  clear  as  the  aun  that  the  Spirit  of  God 

[i  him,  and-  that  by  His  special  providence  he  returned  to 

f  Wittemberg."-}- 

In  truth,  these  sermons  are  models  of  popular  eloquence, 
I  Out  not  of  that  which  in  the  times  of  Demosthenes,  or  even 
I  of  Savonarola,  fired  men's  hearts.    The  task  of  the  Wiltem- 
I  berg  orator  was  more  diflicult.     [t  is  easier  to  rouse  the  fury 
I   of  a  wild  beast  than  to  allay  it.     Luther  liad  to  soothe  a 
ianaticized  multitude,  to  tame  its  unbridled  pasiions  ,  and  in 
this  he  succeeded.     In  his  eight  discouraea,  the  reformer  did 
not  allow  one  offensive  word  to  escape  him  agamst  the  ori- 
ginators of  these  disorders, — not  one  unpleasant  allusion.  But 
r  the  greater  his  moderation,  the  greater  also  w  is  his  strength ; 
I    the  more  caution  he  used  towards  these  deluded  men,  the 
E  powerful  was  his  vindication  of  offended  truth.    How 
I   could  the  people  ofWittemberg  resist  li is  powerful  eloquence? 
'  Men  usually  ascribe  to  timidity,  fear,  and  compromise,  those 
I    speeches  that  advocate  moderation.     Here  there  was  nothing 
L  of  the  sort.     Luther  appeared  before  the  inhabitants  of  Wit- 
temberg,  braving  the  esconamunicatiou  of  the  pope  and  tlie 
I  proscription  of  the  emperor.     He  had  returned  in  despite  ul 
1  the  proliibition  of  the  elector,  who  had  declared  his  inability 
I  to  defend  him.     Even  at  Worms,  Luther  had  not  shown  so 
\  much  courage.    Ho  confronted  the  moat  imminent  dangers ; 
I  and  accordingly  his  words  were  not  disregarded  :  the  man 
1  who  braved  the  scaffold  had  a  right  to  exhort  to  submission. 

*  Grosse  Frouda  and  Fruhlocken  unter  Gelalii'teii  uud  UugHl&hrtoa. 
L.  Opp.  iviii.  266. 
■f  Aug  londerlichw  ScbickuiiK  daa  AUniHbtigen Ibid 
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Hiat  man  may  boldly  speak  of  obedience  to  God,  who,  to  do 
so,  defies  all  the  persecution  of  man.  At  Luther's  voice  all 
objections  vanished,  the  tumult  subsided,  seditious  cries  were 
beard  no  longer,  and  the  citizens  of  Wittemberg  returned 
quietly  to  their  dwellings. 

Gabriel  Didymus,  who  had  shown  himself  the  most  en  * 
thusiastic  of  all  the  Augustine  friars,  did  not  lose  one  of  the 
reformer's  words.  "  Do  you  not  think  Luther  a  wonderful 
teacher  ?"  asked  a  hearer  in  great  emotion.  "  Ah  I"  replied 
he,  "  I  seem  to  listen  to  the  voice,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  an 
angeL"*  Erelong  Didymus  openly  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  deceived.  "  He  is  quite  another  man,"  said 
Luther.-}- 

It  was  not  so  at  first  with  Carlstadt.  Despising  learning, 
pretending  to  frequent  the  workshops  of  the  Wittemberg 
mechanics  to  receive  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
he  was  mortified  at  seeing  his  work  crumble  away  at  Luther's 
appearance.:);  In  his  eyes  this  was  checking  the  reform  itself. 
Hence  his  air  was  always  dejected,  gloomy,  and  dissatisfied. 
Yet  he  sacrificed  his  self-love  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  he  re- 
strained his  desires  of  vengeance,  and  became  reconciled, 
outwardly  at  least,  with  his  colleague,  and  shortly  after  re- 
sumed his  lectures  in  the  university.§ 

The  chief  prophets  were  not  at  Wittemberg  when  Luther 
returned.  Nicholas  Storch  was  wandering  through  the 
country ;  Mark  Stubner  had  quitted  Melancthon's  hospitable 
roof.  Perhaps  their  prophetic  spirit  had  disappeared,  and 
they  had  had  neither  voice  nor  answer y\\  so  soon  as  they 
learnt  that  the  new  Elijah  was  directing  his  steps  towards 
this  new  Carmel.  The  old  schoolmaster  Cellarius  alone  had 
remained.  Stubner,  however,  being  informed  that  the  sheep 
of  his  fold  were  scattered,  hastily  returned.  Those  who  were 
Btill  faithful  to  "  the  heavenly  prophecy"  gathered  round 

*  Imo,  inquity  angeli,  non  hominis  vocem  mihi  audisse  yideor.    Gamer. 
p  12. 
i"  In  alium  yirum  mutatus  est.    L.  Epp.  ii.  156. 
t  Ego  Carlstadium  offendi,  quod  ordinationes  suas  cessavi.     Ibid 

77. 

I  Pfailippi  et  Carlstadii  lectiones,  ut  sunt  optimse.    Ibid.  284. 

II  1  Kings  XYiii.  29. 
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their  maeter,  reported  Luther's  speeches  to  him,  and  asked 
him  anxiously  what  tliey  were  to  think  and  do.*  Stubnei 
exhorted  them  to  remain  tirrn  in  their  faitli.  "  Let  him  ip^ 
pear,"  cried  CellariuB,  "  let  him  grant  ub  a  confereHce, — let 
him  only  permit  us  to  set  forth  our  doctrine,  and  then  m 

shall  see " 

Luther  cared  little  to  meet  Buch  men  as  these ;  he  knew 

'   tbem  to  he  of  violent,  impatient,  and  haughty  disposition, 

who  could  not  endure  even  kind  admonition,  and  who  re- 

[   quired  that  every  one  should  submit  at  the  first  word,  as  to 

a  suj»eme  authority.-|-     Such  are  enthusiasts  in  every  age. 

1   And  yet,  as  they  desired  an  inteiview,  the  doctor  could  not 

refuse  it.     Besides,  it  might  be  of  use  to  the  weak  ones  of 

the  flock  were  he  to  unmask  the  imposture  of  the  prophets. 

The  conference  took  place.    Stuhncr  opened  the  proceedings, 

['explaining  in  what  manner  he  desired  to  regenerate  the 

Church  and  transform  the  world.     Luther  listened  to  him 

with  great  calmness.:]:    "  Nothing  that  you  have  advanced," 

replied  he  at  last  gravely,  "  is  based  upon  Holy  Scripture. — 

It  is  all  a  mere  fable."     At  these  words  Cellarius  could  con- 

I    tain  himself  no  longer ;  he  raised  his  voice,  gesticulated  like 

n  madman,  stamped,  and  struck  the  table  with  his  Gst,§  an>] 

exclaimed,  in  a  passion,  tliat  it  was  an  insult  to  speak  thus 

to  a  man  of  God.     Upon  this  Luther  observed. ;  "  St.  Paul 

declares  that  the  proofs  of  bis  aposlleship  were  made  known 

by  miracles;  prove  yours  in  like  manner." — ^"We  will  do  so," 

r  answered  the  prophets.||     "  The  God  whom  I  worship,"  said 

I  Luther,  "will  know  how  to  bridle  your  gods."    Stubner,  who 

I  had  preserved  his  tranquilUty,  then  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  re- 

I  Tormer,  and  said  to  him  with  an  air  of  inspiration,  "  Martia 

J  Lutherl  I  will  declare  what  is  now  passing  in  thy  soul 

'  Thou  art  beginning  to  believe  that  ray  doctrine  is  true." 
Luther,  after  a  brief  pause,  exciairocd :  "  God  chastise  thee, 

*  RiirBum  ad  Ipsum  confluere  .-    Camer,  p.  52. 

+  VahemtriWr  auporbua  at  impstieiis credi  vult  plcn»  auolaril&t«. 

tii  priBum  Yocam         L.  Epp.  ii.  17H. 
i  Aiiilivit  Lutbi^ras  placiile.     Camor.  p.  52, 
S  Cum  cC  Bolum  pcdibus 


1  manibus  Cam*. 


I  Quid  poUioentes  de  mirabilibuB  afi^ctioniboB     Ibid.  f.  Si, 
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Satan!"  At  these  words  all  the  prophets  were  as  if  dis- 
tracted. "  The  Spirit,  the  Spirit  1"  cried  they.  Luther,  adopt- 
ing that  cool  tone  of  contempt  and  cutting  and  homely  lan- 
guage so  familiar  to  him,  said,  "  I  slap  your  spirit  on  the 
snout."  *  Their  clamours  now  increased ;  Cellarius,  in  par- 
ticular, distinguished  himself  by  his  violence.  He  foamed 
and  trembled  with  anger.  -J-  They  could  not  hear  one  another 
in  the  room  where  they  met  in  conference.  At  length  the  three 
prophets  abandoned  the  field  and  left  Wittemberg  the  same 
day. 

Thus  had  Luther  accomplished  the  work  for  which  he  had 
left  his  retreat.  He  had  made  a  stand  against  fanaticism, 
and  expelled  from  the  bosom  of  the  renovated  Church  the 
enthusiasm  and  disorder  by  which  it  had  been  invaded.  If 
with  one  hand  the  Reformation  threw  down  the  dusty  de- 
cretals of  Rome,  with  the  other  it  rejected  the  assumptions 
of  the  mystics,  and  established,  on  the  ground  it  had  won,  the 
living  and  unchangeable  Word  of  God.  The  character  of 
the  Reformation  was  thus  firmly  settled.  It  was  destined 
to  walk  for  ever  between  these  two  extremes,  equally  remote 
from  the  convulsions  of  the  fanatics  and  the  death-like  torpor 
of  the  papacy. 

A  whole  population  excited,  deluded,  and  unrestrained, 
had  at  once  become  tranquil,  cahn,  and  submissive ;  and  the 
most  perfect  quiet  again  reigned  in  that  city  which  a  few 
days  before  had  been  like  the  troubled  sea. 

Perfect  liberty  was  immediately  established  at  Wittem- 
berg. Luther  still  continued  to  reside  in  the  convent  and 
wear  his  monastic  dress ;  but  every  one  was  free  to  do  other- 
wise. In  communicating  at  the  Lord's  table,  a  general  ab- 
polution  was  sufficient,  or  a  particular  one  might  be  obtained 
It  was  laid  down  as  a  principle  to  reject  nothing  but  whal 
was  opposed  to  a  clear  and  formal  declaration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, t  This  was  not  indifl*erence ;  on  the  contrary,  religion 
«vas  thus  restored  to  what  constitutes  its  very  essence ;  the 

*  Ihren  Greist  haue  er  Uber  die  Schnauze.  L.  0pp.  Altenburg.  Ausg.  iii 

37. 

f  Spumabat  et  fremebat  et  furebat.    L.  Epp.  ii.  179. 
t  Ganz  klare  und  griindliche  Schrift 
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sentiment  of  religion  withdrew  from  the  accessory  forms  in 
which  it  had  well  nigh  perieUed,  and  transferred  itself  to  its 
tme  basis.  Thus  the  Reformation  was  saved,  and  its  teach- 
irg  enabled  to  continue  its  development  in  the  boaom  of  the 
Church  in  charity  and  truth. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TnuiBlatiim  of  the  New  Testameat — Faith  and  Scriplura— ^Oppogitioii— 
Importanne  of  this  Publicalioo— NecesEity  for  a  systematio  ArranKO- 
nimt— Htlanclhon'8  Looi  Commuaoa— Original  Sin— Salvation— Fre« 
Will— EffeotB  of  the  Loci  ComiauneB. 

Teakquillity  was  hardly  establialied  when  the  reformui 
tuTned  to  bis  dearMelancthon,  and  dejnandcd  his  assistance  in 
the  final  revision  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  Wartburg,*  As  early  as  the  year  1519 
Melancthon  had  laid  down  the  grand  principle,  that  the 
Fathers  must  be  e>plaincd  according  to  Scripture,  and  not 
Scripture  according  to  the  Fatliera.f  Meditating  more 
[HYifoundly  every  day  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  he 
felt  at  onee  charmed  by  their  simplicity  and  impressed  by 
their  depth.  "  There  alone  can  we  find  the  true  food  of  the 
Boul,"  boldly  asserted  this  man  so  familiar  with  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients.  Accordingly  ho  readily  com- 
plied with  Luther's  invitation ;  and  from  that  time  the  two 
friends  passed  many  long  hours  together  studying  and  trans- 
lating the  inspired  Word,  Often  would  they  pause  in 
their  laborious  researches  to  give  way  to  their  admiration. 
Luther  said  one  day,  "  Reason  thinks,  Oh  I  if  I  could  once 
hear  God  speak  1 1  would  run  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 

other  to  hear  him Listen  then,  my  brother  man!  God, 

the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  speaks  to  thee." 


D.176. 

tSMVoLn.p.:!. 


auno  elimaro  ocBpimns,  Philippas  st  bko.    L.  Epp 
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Tlie  printing  of  the  New  Testament  was  carried  on  with 
unexampled  zeal.*  One  would  have  said  that  the  very 
workmen  felt  the  importance  of  the  task  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  Three  presses  were  employed  in  this  labour,  and 
ten  thousand  sheets,  says  Luther,  were  printed  daily.f 

At  length,  on  the  21st  of  September  1522,  appeared  the 
complete  edition  of  three  thousand  copies,  in  two  folio 
volumes,  with  this  simple  title :  The  New  Testament — 
German — ^Wittemberg.  It  bore  no  name  of  man.  Every 
German  might  henceforward  procure  the  Word  of  God  at  a 
moderate  price.f 

The  new  translation,  written  in  the  very  tone  of  the  holy 
writings,  in  a  language  yet  in  its  youthful  vigour,  and  which 
for  the  first  time  displayed  its  great  beauties,  interested, 
charmed,  and  moved  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  ranks. 
It  was  a  national  work ;  the  book  of  the  people ;  nay  more — 
it  was  in  very  truth  the  Book  of  God.  Even  opponents  could 
not  refuse  their  approbation  to  this  wonderful  work,  and  some 
indiscreet  friends  of  the  reformer,  impressed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  translation,  imagined  they  could  recognise  in  it  a  second  in- 
spiration. This  version  served  more  than  all  Luther's  writings 
to  the  spread  of  christian  piety.  The  work  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  thus  placed  on  a  foundation  where  nothing 
could  shake  it.  The  Bible,  given  to  the  people,  recalled  the 
mind  of  man,  which  had  been  wandering  for  ages  in  the 
tortuous  labyrinth  of  scholasticism,  to  the  Divine  fountain  of 
salvation.  Accordingly  the  success  of  this  work  was  pro- 
digious. In  a  short  time  every  copy  was  sold.  A  second 
edition  appeared  in  the  month  of  December ;  and  in  1533 
seventeen  editions  had  been  printed  at  Wittemberg,  thirteen 
at  Augsburg,  twelve  at  Basle,  one  at  Erfurth,  one  at 
Grimma,  one  at  Leipsic,  and  thirteen  at  Strasburg.§  Such 
were  the  powerful  levers  that  uplifted  and  transformed  the 
Church  and  the  world. 

While  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  going 

*  Ingenti  labore  et  studio.    L.  Epp.  ii.  236. 

t  Ante  Michaelis  non  absoWetur,  quanquam  singulis  diebus  deeiee 

milUa  chartarum  sub  tribus  prelis  excudant Ibid. 

X  A  florin  and  a  half,  about  half  a  crown. 
(  Greach.  d.  deutsch.  Bibel-Uebersetzung. 


[  through  the  press,  Lnther  undertook  a  translation  of  the  Oli 
I  Tliis  labour,  bi'gun  in  1622,  was  continued  nittiout  inter- 
L  mption.     He  published  this  translation  in  parts  aa  they  ivcre 
I  finished,  the  more  speedily  to  gratify  public  impaticuci!,  and 
o  enable  the  poor  to  procure  tlie  book. 
From  Scripture  and  faith,  two  sources  which  in  reality 
I  Brc  hut  one,  the  life  of  the  Gospel  has  flowed,  and  is  still 
I  apreading  oyer  the  world.     These  two  principles  combated 
two  fundamental  errors.    Faith  was  opposed  to  the  Pelagian 
tendency  of  Roman-catholieism ;  Scripture,  to  the  theory  of 
tradition  and  the  authority  of  Rome.     Scripture  led  man  to 
faith,  and  faith  led   him   back  to  Scripture.     "  Man   can 
do  no  meritorious  work;    the  free   grace   of  CJod,   which 
I  lie  iGceives  by  faith  in  Christ,  alone  saves  him."     Such  was 
I  the  doctrine  proclaimed  in  Christendom.    But  this  doctrine 
could  not  fail  to  impel  Christendom  to  the  atiidyof  Scripture. 
In  truth,  if  faith  in  Christ  is  everything  in  Christianity,  if  the 
practices  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  are  nothing,  it  is  not  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  that  we  should  adhere,  but  to 
the  teaching  of  Christ.     The  bond  that  unites  to  Christ  will 
become  everything  to  the  believer.     What  matters  to  him  the 
outward  link  that  connects  him  with  an  outward  church  en- 
slaved by  the  opinions  of  men? Thus,  as  the  doctrine  of 

the  Bible  had  impelled  Luther's  contemporaries  towards  Jesus 
Christ,  so  in  turn  the  love  they  felt  to  Jesua  Christ  impelled 
them  to  the  Bible.     It  was  not,  as  has  been  supposed  in  our 
days,  froma  philosophical  principle,or  in  consequence  of  doubt, 
or  from  the  necessity  of  inquiry,  that  they  retumeu  to  Scrip- 
ture ;   it  was  because  they  there  found  the  Word  of  Him 
.  they  loved.     "  You  have  preached  Christ  to  us,"  said  they  tu 
the  reformer,  "  let  us  now  hear  him  himself,"    And  they 
I  simeii  the  pages  that  were  spread  before  them,  as  a  letter 
ccming  from  heaven. 
But  if  the  Bible  was  thus  gladly  received  by  those  who 
(  loved  Christ,  it  was  scornfully  rejected  by  those  who  pre- 
[  frrri'd  the  traditions  and  observances  of  men.     A  violent 
K'rspcution  was  waged  against  this  work  of  thn  reformer's. 
J  At  tlie  news  of  Luther's  publication,  Jionie  trembled.     The 
r  pi'U   which  liad  transcribed  the  sacred  oracles  was  really 
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(hat  which  Frederick  had  seen  in  his  dream,  and  which, 
reaching  to  the  Seven  Hills,  had  shaken  the  tiara  of  the 
papacy*  The  monk  in  his  cell,  the  prince  on  his  throne, 
altered  a  cry  of  anger.  Ignorant  priests  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  every  citizen,  nay  every  peasant,  would  now 
be  able  to  dispute  vnth  them  on  the  precepts  of  our  Lord. 
The  King  of  England  denounced  the  work  to  the  Electoi 
Frederick  and  to  Duke  George  of  Saxony.  But  as  early 
as  the  month  of  November  the  duke  had  ordered  his  subjects 
to  deposit  every  copy  of  Luther's  New  Testament  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates.  Bavaria,  Brandenburg,  Austria, 
and  all  the  states  devoted  to  Rome,  published  similar  decrees. 
In  some  places  they  made  sacrilegious  bonSres  of  these 
sacred  books  in  the  public  places.f  Thus  did  Rome  in  the 
sixteenth  century  renew  the  efforts  by  which  paganism  had 
attempted  to  destroy  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  the 
moment  when  the  dominion  was  escaping  from  the  priests 
and  their  idols.  But  who  can  check  the  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  ?  "  Even  after  my  prohibition,"  wrote 
Duke  George,  "  many  thousand  copies  were  sold  and  read 
in  my  states." 

God  even  made  use  of  those  hands  to  circulate  his  Word 
that  were  endeavouring  to  destroy  it.  The  Romanist  theo- 
logians, seeing  that  they  could  not  prohibit  the  reformer's 
work,  published  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
was  Luther's  version,  altered  here  and  there  by  the  pub- 
lishers. There  was  no  hindrance  to  its  being  read.  Rome 
as  yet  knew  not  that  wherever  the  Word  of  God  is  estab- 
lished, there  her  power  is  shaken.  Joachim  of  Brandenburg 
permitted  all  his  subjects  to  read  any  translation  of  the 
Bible,  in  Latin  or  in  German,  provided  it  did  not  come  from 
Wittemberg.  The  people  uf  Germany,  and  those  of  Branden- 
burg in  particular,  thus  made  great  progress  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth. 

The  publication  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgs^r 
tongue  is  an  important  epoch   in  the  Reformation,      If 

•  Vol.'l.  p.  265. 

i*  Qui  et  alicubi  in  unum  congesti  rogum  publico  combusti  sunt. 

VOL.   III.  5 


Feldkirchen's  marriage  was  tlii;  first  step  in  the  progreaB  of 
the  Reformation  from  doQtrine  into  social  lite  ;  if  the  aboli- 
tion of  monastic  vows  waa  the  second  ;  if  the  re-eatablish- 
inent  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  was  the  third, — ^the  publication 
nf  the  New  Testament  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all.  It  worked  an  entire  change  in  society  :  not  only  in  the 
presbytery  of  ti»e  priest,  in  the  monk's  cell,  and  in  the 
sanctuary  of  our  Lord ;  but  also  in  the  mansions  of  the  great, 
in  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  and  cottages  of  the  peasants. 
When  the  Bihie  began  to  be  read  in  the  families  of  Cliristen- 
dom,  Christcndotq  itself  was  changed.  Then  arose  other 
habits,  other  manners,  other  conversations,  and  another 
life.  With  the  puhlication  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Re- 
formation left  the  School  and  the  Church  to  take  possession 
nf  the  hearths  of  the  people. 

The  effect  produced  was  immense.  The  Christianity  of 
the  primitive  Church,  drawn  by  tlie  publication  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  from  the  oblivion  of  centuries  in  which  it  bad 
Iain,  was  thus  presented  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation ;  and 
this  view  was  auffleient  to  justify  the  attacks  that  had  been 
made  against  Rome,  The  simplest  men,  provided  they 
knew  how  to  read,  women,  mechanics  [our  informant  is  a 
contemporary  and  violent  opponent  of  the  Reformation) 
eagerly  studied  the  New  Testament.*  They  carried  it  about 
with  them ;  soon  they  knew  it  by  heart,  and  the  pages  of. 
this  book  loudly  proclaimed  the  perfect  unison  nf  Luther's 
Reformation  with  the  Divine  revelation. 

And  yet  it  was  only  by  fragments  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  audof  the  Reformation  hadbeen  set  forth  hitherto.  Acer- 
tain  truth  had  been  put  forward  in  one  writing;  a  certain  error 
attacked  in  another.  On  one  vast  plain  lay  scattered  and  con- 
fnaeil  the  ruins  of  the  old  edilice  and  the  materials  of  the  new : 
by t  the  new  ediiice  was  wanting.  The  publication  of  tlie  New 
Testament  undoubtedly  satisfied  this  want.  The  Reforma- 
tion could  say,  as  it  gave  this  hook:  Here  is  my  system! 
But  as  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  assert  that  ills  system  Is 


*  lit  satoras,  : 
Coahloiu,  p.  AO. 


lierea,  et  quilibat  idioUE avidiaalnie  lemitnb 
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that  of  the  Bible,  the  Reformation  was  called  to  arrange 
what  it  had  found  m  Scripture.  And  this  Melancthon  no^ 
did  in  its  name. 

He  had  walked  with  regular  but  confident  stops  in  the 
development  of  his  theology,  and  had  from  time  to  time 
published  the  results  of  his  inquiries.  Before  this,  in  1520, 
he  had  declared  that  in  several  of  the  seven  sacraments  he 
could  see  nothing  but  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies ; 
and  in  the  infaUibility  of  the  pope,  a  haughty  presumption 
equally  opposed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  to  good  sense. 
"  To  contend  against  these  doctrines,"  he  had  said,  "  we  re- 
quire' more  than  one  Hercules."*  Thus  had  Melancthon 
reached  the  same  point  as  Luther,  although  by  a  calmer  and 
more  scientific  process.  ^  The  time  had  come  in  wliich  he 
was  to  confess  his  faith  in  his  turn. 

In  1521,  during  Luther's  captivity,  Melancthon's  celebrated 
work,  "  On  the  Common-places  of  Theology^^  had  presented 
to  christian  Europe  a  body  of  doctrine  of  solid  foundation 
and  admirable  proportion.  A  simple  and  majestic  unity 
appeared  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  new  generation. 
The  translation  of  the  Testament  justified  the  Reformation  to 
the  people ;  Melancthon's  Common-places  justified  it  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned. 

For  fifteen  centuries  the  Church  had  existed,  and  had 
never  seen  such  a  work.  Forsaking  the  ordinary  develop- 
ments of  scholastic  theology,  Luther's  friend  at  last  gave  the 
world  a  theological  system  derived  solely  from  Scripture. 
In  it  there  reigned  a  breath  of  life,  a  vitality  of  understand- 
ing, a  strength  of  conviction,  and  a  simplicity  of  statement, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  subtle  and  pedantic 
systems  of  the  schools.  The  most  philosophical  minds,  as 
well  as  the  strictest  theologians,  were  equally  filled  with 
Admiration. 

Erasmus  entitled  this  work  a  wondrous  army  drawn  up 
in  battle  array  against  the  tyrannous  battalions  of  the  false 
doctors  ;•{•  and  while  he  avowed  his  dissent  from  the  author 

*  Adyersus  quas  non  uno  nobis,  ut  ita  dicam,  Hercule  opus  est.  Corpr 
Ref.  i.  137. 

t  Video  dogmatum  aciem  pulchre  instructam  adversus  tyrannidem 
(»hari8aicam.     Er.  Epp.  p.  949. 
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on  several  points,  he  added,  that  although  he  had  alwajn 
loved  him,  he  had  never  loved  liiin  so  much  as  after  reading 
this  work.  "  So  true  it  ia,"  said  Calvin  when  presenting  it 
Bubsequently  to  Fraoce,  "  that  the  greatest  simplicity  is  the 
greatest  virtue  in  treating  of  the  christian  doctrine."* 

But  no  one  feit  such  joy  as  Luther.  Throughout  life  this 
work  was  the  object  of  his  admiration.  The  disconnected 
sounds  that  his  liand,  in  the  deep  emotion  of  his  soul,  tiad 
drawn  from  the  harp  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  were  here 
blended  together  in  one  enchanting  harmony.  Those  scal>- 
tered  stones,  whicli  he  had  laboriously  hewn  from  the  quarries 
of  Scripture,  were  now  combined  into  a  majestic  edifice. 
Hence  he  never  ceased  recommending  the  study  of  this  work 
to  the  youths  who  came  to  Wiltemberg  in  search  of  know- 
ledge :  "  If  you  desire  to  become  theologians,"  he  would  say, 
"  read  Melancthon,"-}- 

According  to  Melancthon,  a  deep  conviction  of  the  wretched 
state  to  which  man  is  reduced  by  sin  is  the  foundation  on 
which  the  edifice  of  christian  theology  should  be  raised. 
This  universal  evil  is  the  primary  fact,  the  leading  idea 
on  which  the  science  is  Iiased ;  it  is  the  characteristic  tliat 
distinguishes  theology  from  those  sciences  whose  only  in- 
strument is  reason. 

Tlie  christian  divine,  diving  into  the  heart  of  man,  ex- 
plains its  laws  and  mysterious  attractions,  as  another 
philosopher  in  after-years  explained  the  laws  and  attraction 
of  bodies.  "  Original  sin,"  said  he,  "  is  an  inclination  bom 
with  us, — a  certain  impulse  which  is  agreeable  lo  us, — a 
certain  force  leading  us  to  sin,  and  which  has  been  com^ 
municated  by  Adam  to  all  his  posterity.  As  in  fire  there  is 
a  native  energy  impelling  it  to  mount  upward,  as  there  is  in 
the  loadstone  a  natural  quality  by  which  iron  is  attracted 
to  also  tliere  is  in  initn  a  primitive  force  that  inchnes  him  to 
evil.  I  grant  tliat  in  Socrates,  Xcnocrates,  and  Zcno  were 
found  temperance,  firmness,  and  chastity ;  these  shadows  of 

*  I*  Summe  de  Tli6a1of{ie,  par  Philippe  Melanolhon,  GeniTO,  15S1 
Jebun  Cfllvin  aii;i  Lerteurn. 
+  Libnim  iiiricliiui  'said  hi-  on  anolhur  oc 
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▼irtaes  were  found  in  impure  hearts  and  originated  in  self* 
love.  This  is  why  we  should  regard  them  not  as  real 
virtues,  hut  as  vices."*  This  language  may  seem  harsh ;  but 
not  so  if  we  apprehend  Melancthon's  meaning  aright.  No  one 
was  more  willing  than  himself  to  acknowledge  virtues  in  the 
pagans  that  entitled  them  to  the  esteem  of  man;  but  he 
laid  down  this  great  truth,  that  the  sovereign  law  given  by 
God  to  all  his  creatures,  is  to  love  him  above  all  things. 
Now,  if  man,  in  doing  that  which  God  commands,  does  it  not 
from  love  to  God,  but  from  love  of  self,  can  God  accept 
him  for  daring  to  substitute  himself  in  the  place  of  His  in- 
finite Majesty  ?  and  can  there  be  no  sinfulness  in  an  action 
that  is  express  rebellion  against  the  supreme  Deity  ? 

The  Wittemberg  divine  then  proceeds  to  show  how  man 
is  saved  from  this  wretchedness*  "  The  apostle  I"  said  he, 
"  invites  thee  to  contemplate  the  Son  of  God  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  mediating  and  interceding  for 
us  ;•{•  and  calls  upon  thee  to  feel  assured  that  thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee,  that  thou  art  reputed  righteous,  and  accepted 
by  the  Father  for  the  sake  of  that  Son  who  suflfered  for  us 
on  the  cross." 

The  first  edition  of  the  Common-Places  is  especially  re- 
markable for  the  manner  in  which  the  theologian  of  Ger- 
many speaks  of  free  will.  He  saw  more  clearly  perhaps 
than  Luther,  for  he  was  a  better  theologian  than  he,  that  this 
doctrine  could  not  be  separated  from  that  which  constituted 
the  very  essence  of  the  Reformation.  Man's  justification  be- 
fore God  proceeds  from  faith  alone :  this  is  the  first  point. 
This  faith  enters  man's  heart  by  the  grace  of  God  alone : 
here  is  the  second.  Melancthon  saw  clearly  that  if  he 
allowed  that  man  had  any  natural  ability  to  believe,  he  would 
be  throwing  down  in  the  second  point  that  great  doctrine  ol 
grace  which  he  had  stated  in  the  first.  He  had  too  much 
discernment  and  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  bu 

•  Loci  Communes  Theoiogici,  Basle,  i521,  p.  35.  This  edition  is  very 
rare.  For  the  subsequent  reTisions  consult  that  of  Erlangen,  1828, 
founded  on  that  of  Basle,  1561. 

H'  Vult  te  intueri  Filium  Dei  sedentem  ad  dextram  Patna,  mediat<n!eni 
faiteipellantem  pro  nobisi.    Ibid. 


mistaken  tii  so  important  a  matter.  But  he  went  too  fi 
Instead  of  confining  himself  witliiii  the  limits  of  the  reL'gious 
question,  he  entered  upon  metaphysics.  He  estiiblished  a 
fatalism  which  might  tend  to  represent  God  as  the  author 
of  evil, — ^  doctrine  which  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture. 
"  As  all  things  which  happen,"  said  he,  "  liappcn  necessarily 
according  to  the  Divine  predestination,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  liberty  in  our  wills."* 

But  the  object  Melancthon  had  particularly  in  view  was 
to  present  theology  as  a'  system  of  piety.  The  schoolmen 
had  90  dried  up  the  doctrine  as  to  leave  no  traces  of  vitahty 
in  it.  The  task  of  the  Keformation  was  therefore  to  reani- 
mate this  lifeless  doctrine.  In  the  subsequent  editions, 
Melancthon  felt  the  necessity  of  expounding  these  doctrines 
with  greater  cleamess.-j-  But  such  was  not  precisely  the 
ease  in  1521.  "To  know  Christ,"  said  lie,  "is  to  know 
his  blessings.}  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Uomans,  desiring' 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  christian  doctrines,  does  not  philo- 
sophize on  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  mode  of  incar- 
nation, on  active  or  passive  creation ;  of  what  then  docs  he 
speak  ? — of  the  law, — of  sin, — of  grace.  On  this  our  know- 
ledge of  Christ  depends." 

The  publication  of  this  hody  of  theology  was  of  inestim- 
able value  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Calumnies  were  refuted ; 
prejudices  swept  away.  In  the  churches,  palaces,  and  uni- 
versities, Melancthon's  genius  found  admirers,  who  esteemed 
the  graces  of  his  character.  Even  those  who  knew  not  the 
author  were  attracted  to  his  creed  by  his  book.  The  rough- 
ness and  occasional  violence  of  Luther's  language  had  often 
repelled  many.  But  here  was  a  man  who  explained  those 
mighty  truths  whose  sudden  explosion  had  shaken  the  world, 

*  Qiundoquidem  omnia  quiE  CTenJant,  neoeeesrio  eTcniunt  juxti.  diri- 
DBm  prmleBtiiiationcm,  nulla  est  Toluntatis  noBtne  libertss.  Loc.  Coin. 
Tlieol.  Basle,  1521,  p.  :k^. 

t  See  thv  edition  oflael,  reprinlad  iij  10-29,  p.  14-44,  the  Bcveral  chip- 
tera  i— Do  trihnB  perEDois  ;-  De  diviuilate  Filii  ;— De  duabua  natiirii 
in  ChriiitD  ;  TeEtimonia,  quod  Ftlius  sit  pcrsai.a,  {^TeEtimauis  refuhuilia 
AriuiDS  ;— De  discemeodis  prupriclatiLuB  bumnua;  el  diviim  natoia 
Viaisti  1— De  Spiritu  Suieto,  &c.  &c. 

t  Hm  est  Ctirietum  oofcnosaere,  beneSoa  qua  DOKnoiDBni. 
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«nth  great  elegance  of  style,  exquisite  taste,  admirable  per^ 
Bpicuity,  and  perfect  order.  The  work  was  sought  after  and 
read  with  avidity,  and  studied  with  ardour.  Such  gentle- 
ness and  moderation  won  all  hearts.  Such  nobility  and 
force  commanded  their  respect ;  and  the  superior  classes  of 
society,  hitherto  undecided,  were  gained  over  by  a  wisdoiu 
that  made  use  of  such  beautiful  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adversaries  of  truth,  whom  Luther's 
terrible  blows  had  not  yet  humbled,  remained  for  a  time 
silent  and  disconcerted  at  the  appearance  of  Melancthon's 
treatise.  They  saw  that  there  was  another  man  as  worthy 
of  their  hatred  as  Luther  himself.  "  Alas !"  exclaimed  they, 
"  unhappy  Germany  I  lo  what  extremity  wilt  thou  be  brought 
by  this  new  birth  I"* 

Between  the  years  1521  and  1595  the  Common^places 
passed  through  sixty-seven  editions,  without  including  trans- 
lations. Next  to  the  Bible,  this  is  the  book  that  has  possibly 
contributed  most  to  the  establishment  of  the  evangelical 
doctrine. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Opposition— Henry  VIII.-— Wolsey  — The  Queen— Fisher— Thomas 
More— Luther's  Books  burnt  —Henry's  Attack  on  Luther — Presented 
to  the  Pope — Its  Effect  on  Luther — Energy  and  Violence — Luther's 
Reply — Answer  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester — Reply  of  Thomas  More 
— Henry's  Proceedings. 

While  the  "  granamarian"  Melancthon  was  contributing  by 
these  gentle  strains  a  powerful  support  to  Luther,  men  of 
authority,  enemies  to  the  reformer,  were  turning  violently 
against  him.  He  had  escaped  from  the  Wartburg  and  re- 
appeared on  the  stage  of  the  world ;  and  at  this  news  the 
rage  of  his  former  adversaries  was  revived. 

Luther  had  been  three  months  and  a  half  at  Wittemberg 
when  a  rumour,  increased  by  the  thousand  tongues  of  fame, 

*  Heu  !  infelicem  hoc  novo  partu  Germaniam  !    Cochlceus. 


tffonght  intelligence  that  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  Chris- 
tendoDi  bad  risen  against  him.  Henry  V^III.,  head  of  the 
house  of  Tudor,  a  prince  descended  from  the  families  of 
Tork  and  Lancaster,  and  in  whose  person,  after  so  much 
bloodshed,  the  red  and  white  roses  were  at  length  united, 
the  mighty  king  of  England,  who  claimed  to  re-eatabliah  on 
the  continent,  and  especially  in  France,  the  former  influence 
of  his  crown, — had  just  written  a  hook  against  the  poor 
monk  of  Wittenibcrg,  "  There  is  much  boasting  about  a 
little  book  by  the  King  of  England,"  wrote  Luther  to  Lange 
on  the  26th  of  June  1522  • 

Heiiry  was  then  thirty-one  years  old ;  "  he  was  tall,  strong- 
built  and  proportioned,  and  had  an  air  of  authority  and 
empire."  f  His  countenance  expressed  the  vivacity  of  his 
mind ;  vehement,  presuming  to  make  everything  give  way 
to  the  violence  of  his  passions,  and  thirsting  for  glory, 
he  at  first  concealed  his  faults  under  a  certain  inopetuosity 
that  is  peculiar  to  youth,  and  batterers  were  not  wanting 
to  encourage  them.  He  would  often  visit,  in  company 
with  his  courtiers,  the  house  of  his  chaplain,  Thomas  Wol- 
■ey,  the  son  of  an  Ipswich  butcher.  Endowed  with  great 
skill,  of  overweening  ambition,  and  of  unbounded  audacity 
I,  protected  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  had  rapidly  advanced  in  his  master's  favour, 

I  and  allured  liim  to  liis  residence  by  the  attractions  of  plet^ 
Bures  and  disorders,  in  which  the  young  prince  would  not 
have  ventured  to  indulge  in  his  own  palace.  This  is  recorded 
by  Polydore  Virgil,  at  that  time  papal  sub-coliector  in 
England.}  lu  these  dissolute  meetings,  the  chaplain  sur- 
'  le  licentiousness  of  the  young  courtiers  who  attended 

I  Henry  VIIL     Forgetful  of  the  decorum  befitting  a  ministes: 
of  the  Church,  he  would  sing,  dance,  laugh,  play  the  fool, 

*  Jactant  IJbetltim  regis  AngliEo;  sed  [nan  ilium  BuspiMr  aub  pell« 
oCnm  : — an  allQsiunlo  Lee,  the  kin^s  chagituin,  aud  a  pun  on  tba  Word 
I    &a,aliDa.    L.  Epp.  ii.  2l:i. 

+  Collier,  Ecol.  lli»t.  of  Gr-at  Dritdiii,  fol.  ii,  1. 

r  ducebat.  Polyd.  Vir«ilius,  An«l.  Hist^  Basle,  1570,  fol.  p.  615, 
I  PolydaTB  appears  tu  baie  Buffered  from  Wolsej's  pride,  and  rstliet  fat 
I  iliiuid  lo  ezagKerate  the  mimster'a  faults. 
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fisnce,  and  indulge  in  obscene  conversation.*  By  these 
means  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  first  place  in  the  king^a 
councils,  and,  as  sole  minister,  all  the  princes  of  Christendoao 
were  forced  to  purchase  his  favour. 

Henry  lived  in  the  midst  of  balls,  banquets,  and  joust- 
ing, and  madly  squandered  the  treasures  his  father  had 
slowly  accumulated.  Magnificent  tournaments  succeeded 
each  other  without  interval.  In  these  sports  the  king,  who 
was  distinguished  above  all  the  combatants  by  his  manly 
beauty,  played  the  chief  part.f  If  the  contest  appeared  for 
a  moment  doubtful,  the  strength  and  address  of  the  young 
monarch,  or  the  artful  policy  of  his  opponents,  gave  him 
the  victory,  and  the  lists  resounded  with  shouts  and  applause 
in  bis  honour.  The  vanity  of  the  youthful  prince  was  in- 
flated by  these  easy  triumphs,  and  there  was  no  success  in 
the  world  to  which  he  thought  he  might  not  aspire.  The 
queen  was  often  seen  among  the  spectators.  Her  serious 
features  and  sad  look,  her  absent  and  dejected  air,  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  noise  and  glitter  of  these  tostivities. 
Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Henry  VIII.  had 
espoused  for  reasons  of  state  Catherine  of  Aragon,  his  senioi 
by  eight  years  :  she  was  his  brother  Arthur's  widow,  and  aun\ 
to  Charles  V.  While  her  husband  followed  his  pleasures, 
the  virtuous  Catherine,  whose  piety  was  tnily  Spanish,  would 
leave  her  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  take  a  silent  part  in 
the  prayers  of  the  monks.  J  She  would  kneel  down  without 
cushion  or  carpet.  At  five  in  the  morning,  after  taking  a 
little  rest,  she  would  again  rise,  and  putting  on  the  Francis- 
can dress,  for  she  had  been  admitted  into  the  tertiary  order  of 
St.  Francis,  and  hastily  throwing  the  royal  garments  around 

*  Cum  illis  adolescentibus  una  psallcbat,  saltabat,  sermones  leporia 
plenos  habebat,  ridebat,  jocabatur,  &c.  Polyd.  Virgilius,  Angl.  Hist. 
Basle,  1570,  fol.  p.  633. 

f  Eximia  corporis  forma  prjcditus,  in  qua  etiam  regige  majestatia 
augusta  qusedam  species  elucebat.  Sanderus  de  Schismate  Anglican©, 
p.  4.  This  work  of  Sanders,  papal  nuncio  in  Ireland,  should  be  read  very 
cautiously  ;  for  it  abounds  in  false  and  calumnious  assertions,  as  has  been 
remarked  by  Cardinal  Quirini  and  the  Roman-catholic  Doctor  langard* 
See  the  History  of  England  by  the  latter,  vol  vi.  173. 

t  Sorgebat  media  nocte  ut  noctumis  religiosorum  preoibus  interesset 
Ibid.  5. 
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;Ibcr,*  would  nspair  to  church  at  six  o'clock  to  join  ia  du 
icrvicc 

Two  beings,  living  in  such  different  spheres,  could  not  long 
ContinuG  together. 

Komislj  piety  had  other  representatives  besides  Catherine 
It  (he  court  of  Henry  VIII.  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Ho- 
u  Chester,  then  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  aa  distinguiBhed 
pfor  leamiitg  as  fur  the  austerity  of  his  manni;rs,  was  the 
object  of  universal  veneration.  He  had  been  the  oldest 
councillor  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
grandmother  to  Henry  VIII.,  calling  him  to  her  bedside-,  had 
commended  to  his  care  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  her 
grandson.  The  king,  in  the  midst  of  bis  irregularities,  long 
continued  to  revere  the  aged  bishop  as  a  father. 

n  much  younger  than  Fisher,  a  layman  and  lawyer, 

had  before  this  attracted  general  attention  by  his  genius  and 

.  noble  character.    His  name  was  Thomas  More,  son  of  one 

I  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench.     He  was  poor,  austere, 

I  and  diligent.    At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  endeavoured  tc 

I  quench  (he  passions  of  youth  by  wearing  a  shirt  of  liaircloth, 

I  and  by  self-scourging.     On  one  occasion,  being  summoned 

•  by  Henry  VIII.  white  he  was  attending  mass,  he  replied, 

that  God's  service  was  before  the  king's.    Wolaey  introduced 

him  to  Henry,  who  employed  him  on  various  embassies, 

and  showed  him  much  kinduess.     He  would  often  send  for 

Iliim,  and  converse  with  him  on  astronomy,  on  Wolaey,  and 
In  truth,  the  king  himself  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
Romish  doctrines.  It  wonld  appear,  that  if  Arthur  had 
lived,  Henry  was  destined  for  the  arch icpis copal  st^e  oi  Can- 
terbury. Thomas  Aquinasf ,  St.  Bonaventure,  tournaments, 
banquets,  Elizabeth  Blunt  and  others  of  his  mistresses — all 
were  mixed  un  in  the  mind  and  life  of  this  prince,  who  had 
masses  of  his  own  composition  simg  in  his  chapel. 
As  soon  as  Henry  had  heard  talk  of  Luther,  lie  became  in- 
dignant against  him,  and  hardly  was  the  decree  of  the  Diet  ot 
Worms  known  in  England,  bciore  lie  ordered  the  pontiff's  ball 
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agsJnst  the  reformer's  works  to  be  put  in  execution.*  Oc 
the  12  th  of  May  1521,  Thomas  Wolsey,  who,  together  with 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  England,  combined  those  of  car- 
dinal and  legate  of  Rome,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  St 
Paul's.  This  man,  whose  pride  had  attained  the  highest 
pitch,  thought  himself  the  equal  of  kings.  He  used  to  sit  in 
a  chair  of  gold,  sleep  in  a  golden  bed,  and  a  cover  of  cloth 
of  gold  was  spread  on  the  table  at  his  meals.f  On  this 
occasion  he  displayed  great  magnificence.  His  household, 
consisting  of  800  persons,  among  whom  were  barons,  knights, 
and  sons  of  the  most  distinguished  families,  who  hoped  by 
serving  him  to  obtain  public  office,  surrounded  this  haughty 
prelate.  Silk  and  gold  glittered  not  only  on  his  garments 
(he  was  the  first  ecclesiastic  who  ventured  to  dress  so  sump- 
tuously),{  but  even  on  the  housings  and  harness  of  the 
horses.  Before  walked  a  tall  priest  bearing  a  silver  column 
terminated  by  a  cross ;  behind  him,  another  ecclesiastic  of 
similar  height  carried  the  archiepiscopal  crosier  of  York ;  a 
nobleman  at  his  side  held  the  cardinal's  hat.§  Lords,  pre- 
lates, ambassadors  from  the  pope  and  emperor,  accompanied 
him,  followed  by  a  long  line  of  mules  bearing  chests  covered 
with  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  hangings.  It  was  this 
magnificent  procession  that  was  carrying  to  the  burning  pile 
the  writings  of  the  poor  monk  of  Wittemberg.  When  they 
reached  the  cathedral,  the  insolent  priest  placed  his  cardinal's 
hat  on  the  altar.  The  virtuous  Bishop  of  Rochester  stationed 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  with  agitated  voice 
preached  earnestly  against  the  heresy.  After  this  the  im- 
pious books  of  the  heresiarch  were  brought  together  and  de- 
voutly burned  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd.  Such 
was  the  first  intelligence  that  England  received  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Henry  would  not  stop  here.    This  prince,  whose  hand  was 

*  Primum  libros  Lutheranos,  qoorum  magnus  jam  numerus  perTenerat 
in  manus  suorum  Anglorum,  comburendos  curavit.    Pol  Virg.  p.  664. 

f  Uti  8ella  aurea,  uii  pulvino  aureo,  uti  velo  aureo  ad  mensam.    Ibid, 

X  Primus  episcoporum  et  cardiualium,  vcstitum  exteriorem  sericuni 
libi  induit.    Ibid.  p.  633. 

§  Galerum  cardinalium,  orduiis  insignem,  sublime  a  ministro  prsefero 
bat  .•  ..super  altare  collocabat.    Ibid.  p.  645. 
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3YCr  upraised  against  his  adversaries,  his  wives,  or  his 
favourites,  wrote  to  tlie  eleclor-palatine ;  "  It  is  the  devil, 
who,  by  Luther's  means,  has  kindled  this  immense  con- 
flagration. If  Luther  will  not  be  converted,  let  him  and  hia 
writings  be  burnt  together!"* 

This  was  not  enough.  Having  been  convinced  that  the 
progress  of  heresy  was  owing  to  the  extreme  ignorance  o( 
the  German  princes,  Henry  thought  the  moment  had  arrived 
for  showing  hia  learning.  The  victories  of  his  battle-axe 
did  not  permit  him  to  doubt  of  those  that  were  reserved  for 
his  pen.  But  another  paasion,  vanity,  ever  greatest  in 
the  smallest  minds,  spurred  Ihe  king  onward.  He  was  hu- 
miliated at  having  no  title  to  oppose  to  that  of  "  CathoUc," 
and  "  Most  Christian,''  borne  by  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
France,  and  he  had  long  been  begging  a  similar  distinction 
from  the  court  of  Home.  "What  would  be  more  likely  to 
procure  it  than  an  attack  upon  heresy  ?  Henry  therefore 
threw  aside  the  kingly  purple,  and  descended  from  his  throne 
into  the  arena  of  theological  discussion.  He  enlisted  Thomas 
Aqninas,  Peter  Lomhard,  Alexander  Hales,  and  Bonaventnre 
"  ito  his  service ;  and  the  world  beheld  the  publication  of  the 
0efence  of  the  Seven  Sacramenti,  agaifist  Martin  Luther, 
6y  the  most  invincible  Sing  o/  England  and  France,  Lord  o/ 
Ireland,  Henry  the  eighth  of  that  name. 

"  I  will  rush  in  front  of  the  Church  to  save  her,"  said 
the  King  of  England  in  this  treatise ;  "  I  will  receive  in  mj 
bosom  the  poisoned  arrows  of  her  asBailants.-|-  The  present 
state  of  things  calls  mo  to  do  so.  Every  servant  of  Christ, 
whatever  be  his  age,  sex,  or  rank,  should  rise  up  against  the 
common  enemy  of  Chriatendom-I 

"  Let  us  put  on  a  twofold  breastplate  ;  the  heavenly 
Jjf^aslplate,  to  conquer  by  the  weapons  of  truth  him  who 
OtPinbatH  with  those  of  error ;  but  also  an  earthly  brcast- 
fplate,  that  if  he  shows  himself  obstinate  in  his  malice,  the 
[paiid  of  the  executioner  may  constrain  him  to  be  silent,  and 
'  Knapp's  Nach1r?ef,  ii.  thS. 

(■  Meqae  sdrerBua  jonenato  jaruU  bostis  eain  oppugnanles  obiioetem 
■ertio  septem  sapn 
f  OmDiB  Cbrieti  ei 
Ibid. 
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that  once  at  least  he  may  be  useful  to  the  world,  by  th€ 
terrible  example  of  his  death."* 

Henry  VIII.  was  unable  to  hide  the  contempt  he  felt 
towards  his  feeble  adversary.  "  This  man,"  said  the  crowned 
theologian,  "  seems  to  be  in  the  pangs  of  childbirth  ;  after  a 
travail  without  precedent,  he  produces  nothing  but  wind.f 
Remove  the  daring  envelope  of  the  insolent  verbiage  with 
which  he  clothes  his  absurdities,  as  an  ape  is  clothed  in 

purple,  and  what  remains? a  wretched  and  empty 

sophism." 

The  king  defends,  successively,  the  mass,  penance,  confir- 
mation, marriage,  orders,  and  extreme  unction ;  he  is  not 
sparing  of  abusive  language  towards  his  opponent ;  he  calls 
him  by  turns  a  wolf  of  hell,  a  poisonous  viper,  a  limb  of  the 
devil.  Even  Luther's  sincerity  is  attacked.  Henry  VIII. 
crushes  the  mendicant  monk  with  his  royal  anger,  "  and 
writes  as  'twere  with  his  sceptre,"  says  an  historian.J 

And  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  work  was  not  bad, 
considering  the  author  and  his  age.  The  style  is  not  alto- 
gether without  force  ;  but  the  public  of  the  day  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  paying  it  due  justice.  The  theological 
treatise  of  the  powerful  King  of  England  was  received  with 
a  torrent  of  adulation.  "  The  most  learned  work  the  sun 
ever  saw,"  cried  some.§ — "  We  can  only  compare  it,"  re- 
echoed others,  "  to  the  works  of  Augustine.  He  is  a  Con- 
stantine,  a  Charlemagne  I" — "  He  is  more,"  said  others,  "  he 
is  a  second  Solomon!" 

These  flatteries  soon  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Eng- 
land. Henry  desired  John  Clarke,  dean  of  Windsor,  his 
ambassador  at  Rome,  to  present  his  book  to  the  sovereign 
pontifif.  Leo  X.  received  the  envoy  in  full  consistory. 
Clarke  laid  the  royal  work  before  him,  saying :  "  The  king 
my  master  assures  you  that,  having  now  refuted  Luther's 
errors  with  the  pen,  he  is  ready  to  combat  his  adherents 
with  the  sword."     Leo,  touched  with  this  promise,  replied, 

*  Et  qui  nocuit  verbo  malitise,  supplicii  prosit  exemplo.  Assertio  sep- 
tem  sacramentorum  ady.  M.  Lutherum,  in  prologo. 

f  Mimm  est  quanto  nixu  parturiens,  quam  nihil  peperit,  xiifa  memo 
fentum.    Ibid.  t  Collyer,  Ecol.  Hist.  p.  17. 

fi  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  of  England,  i.  30. 


EFFECT  ON  LUTliER. 

thai  the  king's  book  could  not  have  been  written  without 
the  aid  of  tlie  Holy  Ghoat,  and  conletred  ugion  Henry  the 
title  of  Defender  of  tlie  Fuilh,  wliicli  is  still  borne  by  the 
I   ftovoreigns  of  England. 

The  reception  which  this  volume  met  with  at  Rome  con- 

'  triLuted  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  its  readers.     Ip 

I    a  few  montha  many  thousand  copies  issued  from  different 

presses.*     "  The  whole  christian  world,"   says  Cochlceus, 

"  was  filled  witli  admiration  and  joy."  f 

Such  extravagant  panegyrics  augmented  the  insufferable 
vanity  of  this  chief  of  the  Tudors.  He  himself  seemed  to 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghoat.J: 
From  that  time  he  would  suffer  no  contradiction.  His 
papacy  was  no  longer  at  Rome,  but  at  Greenwich ;  infalli- 
bility reposed  on  his  shoulders :  at  a  subsequent  period  this 
contributed  greatly  to  the  lieformation  of  England. 

Luther  read  Henry's  book  with  a  smile  mingled  with 
t  .disdain,  impatience,  and  indignation.     The  falsehood  and  the 
abuse  it  contained,  but  especially  the  uir  of  contempt  and 
compassion  which  the  king  assumed,  irritated  the  Wittem- 
berg  doctor  to  the  highest  degree.    The  thought  that  the 
pope  had  crowned  this  work,  and   that  on  all  sides  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  were  triumphing  over  the  Refor- 
'   mation  and  the  reformer  as  already  overthrown  and  van- 
quished, increased  his  indignation.     Besides,  what  reason 
\  had  he  to  temporize?    Was  he  not  fighting  in  the  cause 
\  of  a  King  greater  than  al!  the  kings  of  the  earth?    The 
I    meekness  of  the   Gospel   appeared    to   him   unseasonable. 
\  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.     He  went  beyond 
I  all  bounds.     Persecuted,  insulted,  hunted  down,  wounded, 
I    the  furious  lion  turned  round,  and  proudly  roused  himself 
'  to  crush  his  enemy.     Tlie  elector,  Spalalin,  Melanclhon, 
and   Bugenhagen,   strove    in  vain    to   pacify  him.      They 
would  have  prevented  his  replying ;  but  nothing  could  stop 

*  Intra  pancos  meneiH,  liber  ejuaaiDDltischa,lCDgraphiBin  mnlu  millia 
muldpliciiCus.    Diuhktius,  p.  44. 

't  tDlum  DTbem  oliriatiauiim  e(  guudlo  et  idmitEitiQtio  replsverit. 
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hiiiu  *'  I  will  not  be  gentle  towards  the  King  of  England," 
said  he.  "  I  know  that  it  is  vain  for  me  to  humble  myself^ 
to  give  way,  to  entreat,  to  try  peaceful  methods.  At  length 
I  will  show  myself  more  terrible  towards  these  furious 
beasts,  who  goad  me  every  day  with  their  horns.  I  will 
turn  mine  upon  them.  I  will  provoke  Satan  until  he  falls 
down  lifeless  and  exhausted.*  If  this  heretic  does  not  re- 
cant, says  Henry  VIII.  the  new  Thomas,  he  must  be  burnt 
alive  I  Such  are  the  weapons  they  are  now  employing 
against  me :  the  fury  of  stupid  asses  and  swine  of  the  brood 
of  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  then  the  stake.f  Well  then,  be 
it  so !  Let  these  hogs  advance  if  they  dare,  and  let  them 
bum  me  I  Here  I  am  waiting  for  them.  After  my  death, 
though  my  ashes  should  be  thrown  into  a  thousand  seas, 
they  will  rise,  pursue,  and  swallow  up  this  abominable  herd. 
Living,  I  shall  be  the  enemy  of  the  papacy ;  burnt,  I  shall 
be  its  destruction.  Go  then,  swine  of  St.  Thomas,  do  what 
seemeth  good  to  you.  You  will  ever  find  Luther  like  a  bear 
upon  your  way,  and  as  a  lion  in  your  path.  He  will  spring 
upon  you  whithersoever  you  go,  and  will  never  leave  you  at 
peace,  until  he  has  broken  your  iron  heads,  and  ground  your 
brazen  foreheads  into  dust." 

Luther  first  reproaches  Henry  VIII.  with  having  sup- 
ported his  doctrines  solely  by  the  decrees  and  opinions  of 
men.  "  As  for  me,"  says  he,  "  I  never  cease  crying  the 
Gospel,  the  Gospel  I  Christ,  Christ ! — And  my  adversaries 
continue  to  reply :  Custom,  custom  I  Ordinances,  ordinances! 
Fathers,  fathers  I — St.  Paul  says :  Let  not  your  faith  stand 
in  the  wisdom  of  men^  hut  in  the  power  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii  5). 
And  the  apostle  by  this  thunderclap  from  heaven  overthrows 
and  disperses,  as  the  wind  scatters  the  dust,  all  the  hob- 
goblins of  this  Henry.     Frightened  and  confounded,  these 

*  Mea  in  ipsos  exercebo  cornua,  irritaturus  Satanam,  donee  effasis 
viribus  et  conatibus  corruat  in  se  ipso.    L.  Epp.  ii.  236. 

t  Ignis  et  furor  insulsissimorum  asinorum  et  Thomisticorum  por- 
aorum.  Contra  Heuricum  Regera,  0pp.  Lat.  ii.  331.  This  language 
reminds  us  of  the  Irish  agitator.  There  is,  however,  greater  force  and 
nobility  in  the  orator  of  the  IGth  than  in  him  of  the  19th  century.  See 
tUvue  Britannique  for  November  1835.  Le  Rkgne  cPO^Conr^L  **  Soaped 
4wine  of  civilized  society,"  &c.  p.  30. 


Thomists,    Papists,  and   Henrys  fall  prostrate  before  the 
tlumder  of  these  words,"* 

He  then  refutes  the  king's  book  in  detail,  and  overturns 
bis  arguments  one  after  the  other,  with  a  perspicuity,  spirit, 
and  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  history  of  the 
Church,  but  also  with  an  assurance,  disdain,  and  sometimcB 
violence,  that  ought  not  to  surprise  us. 

Having  reached  tlie  end  of  his  confutation,  Luthnr  again 
becomes  indignant  that  his  opponent  should  derive  his  argu- 
ments from  the  Fathers  only :  this  was  the  basis  of  the 
whole  controversy.  "  To  ali  the  words  of  the  Fathers  and  oJ 
men,  of  angels  and  of  devils,"  said  he,  "  I  oppose,  not  old 
customs,  not  the  multitude  of  men,  but  the  Word  of  Eternal 
Majesty ,^ — the  Gospel,  which  even  my  adversaries  are  ob- 
liged to  recognise.  To  this  I  hold  fast,  on  this  I  repose,  in 
this  I  boast,  in  this  I  exult  and  triumph  over  the  papists, 
the  Tliomists,  the  Henrys,  the  sophists,  and  all  the  swine  of 
hell.-j-  The  King  of  heaven  is  with  me;  for  this  reason  I 
fear  nothing,  although  a  thousand  Augustines,  a  thousand 
Cyprians,  and  a  thousand  of  these  churches  which  Henry 
defends,  should  rise  up  against  me.  It  is  a  small  matter 
that  I  should  despise  and  revile  a  king  of  the  earth,  since  ha 
himself  docs  not  fear  in  his  writings  to  blaspheme  the  King  of 
heaven,  and  to  profane  His  holy  name  by  the  most  impu- 
dent falsehoods."  J 

"  Papists !"  exclaimed  he  in  conclusion,  "  will  yc  never 

cease  from  your  idle  attacks?    Do  what  you  please.    Never- 

I  theless,  before  that  Gospel  which  I  preach  down  must  come 

popes,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  princes,  devils,  death,  sin, 

and  all  that  is  not  Christ  or  in  Christ."  § 

Thus  spoke  the  poor  monk.  His  violence  certainly  cannot 
be  excused,  if  we  judge  it  by  the  rule  to  which  he  himscll 
appealed, — by  the  Word  of  God.  It  cannot  even  he  justi- 
fied by  alleging  either  the  grossness  of  the  age  (for  Mclanc- 
*  Conruu  ot  proBttiLti  jaeent  a  facia  verbamm  lEtiuB  tomtrui.  Contrs 
Honricnm  rcg.    Ofp.  Lit.  Li.  33S. 

t  Hie  EtD,  bic  Esdw,  Uc  maoeo,  bic  gloriur,  hie  triumpliDr,  hio  inmUe 
papistia Ibid.  34S. 

t  Mec  mB^um  a  ego  regem  teme  contemno.    Ibid.  341,  rtaac 

~  ~..  0pp.  Leips.  itiii.  '209. 


Luther's  error — ^fisher's  reply.  ^3 

ihon  knew  how  to  observe  decorum  in  his  writings),  oi  the 
energy  of  his  character,  for  if  this  energy  had  any  influence 
6ver  his  language,  passion  also  exerted  more.  It  is  better, 
then,  that  we  should  condemn  it.  And  yet,  that  we  may 
be  just,  we  should  observe  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  this 
v^iolencc  did  not  appear  so  strange  as  it  would  now-a-days. 
The  learned  were  then  an  estate,  as  well  as  the  princes.  By 
becoming  a  writer,  Henry  had  attacked  Luther.  Luther 
replied  according  to  the  established  law  in  the  republic  ol 
letters,  that  we  must  consider  the  truth  of  what  is  said,  and 
not  the  quahty  of  him  that  says  it.  Let  us  add  also,  that 
when  this  same  king  turned  against  the  pope,  the  abuse 
which  the  Romish  writers  and  the  pope  himself  poured  upon 
him,  far  exceeded  all  that  Luther  had  ever  said. 

Besides,  if  Luther  called  Dr.  Eck  an  ass  and  Henry  VIII. 
a  hog,  he  indignantly  rejected  the  intervention  of  the  secular 
arm;  while  Eck  was  writing  a  dissertation  to  prove  that 
heretics  ought  to  be  burned,  and  Henry  was  erecting  scaf- 
folds that  he  might  conform  with  the  precepts  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  Ingolstadt. 

Great  was  the  emotion  at  the  king's  court;  Surrey,  Wolsey, 
and  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  put  a  stop  to  the  festivities  and 
pageantry  at  Greenwich  to  vent  their  indignation  in  abuse 
and  sarcasm.  The  venerable  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  had 
been  delighted  to  see  the  young  prince,  formerly  confided  to 
his  care,  breaking  a  lance  in  defence  of  the  Church,  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  attack  of  the  monk.  He  replied  to 
it  immediately.  His  words  distinctly  characterize  the  age 
and  the  Church.  "  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that 
spoil  the  vines,  says  Christ  in  the  Song  of  Songs.  This 
teaches  us,"  said  Fisher,  "  that  we  must  take  the  heretics 
before  they  grow  big.  Now  Luther  is  become  a  big  fox,  so 
old,  so  cunning,  and  so  sly,  that  he  is  very  difficult  to  catch. 

What  do  I  say? a  fox?    He  is  a  mad  dog,  a  ravening 

wolf,  a  cruel  bear ;  or  rather  all  those  animals  in  one ;  foi 
the  monster  includes  many  beasts  within  him."* 

Thomas  More  also  descended  into  the  arena  to  contend 

*  Canem  dixissem  rabidum,  imo  lupum  rapac/ssimum,  aut  ssBTUsiinam 
quAndam  ursam.    Cochloeus,  p.  60. 
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with  the  nioi.k  of  Wittcmberg.     Although  a  liiymiui,  hia 

ten\  against  the  Reforniation  amounted  to  fanaticism,  if  it 
did  not  even  urge  liim  to  shed  blood.  When  young  noblea 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  papacy,  their  violence  often 
exceeds  even  that  of  the  cedes iasties.  "  Eeverenii  brother, 
father,  tippler,  Lnther,  runagate  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
misshapen  bacchanal  of  either  faculty,  unieam»l  doctor  of 
theology."*  Such  is  the  language  addressed  to  the  reformer 
by  one  of  the  roost  illustrious  men  of  his  age.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  manner  in  which  Lutlier  had  composed 
his  book  against  Henry  VIII. :  "  He  called  his  companions 
togetlier,  and  desired  them  to  go  each  his  own  way  and 
pick  up  all  sorts  of  abuse  and  scurrility.  One  frequented 
the  pubUc  carriages  and  boats  ;  another  the  baths  and 
gambling-houses ;  a  third  the  taverns  and  barbers'  shops  ;  a 
fourth  the  mills  and  brothels.  They  noted  down  in  their 
biblets  all  the  most  insolent,  filthy,  and  infamous  things  they 
heard ;  and  bringing  back  all  these  abominations  and  im- 
purities, they  discharged  them  into  that  flithy  kennel  which 
is  called  Lutfier's  mind.  If  he  retracts  his  falsehoods  and 
calumnies,"  continues  More,  "  if  he  lays  aside  his  folly  and 

his  madness,  if  he  swallows  his  own  filthy he  will  find 

one  who  will  seriously  discuss  with  him.  But  if  he  pro- 
ceeds as  he  has  begun,  joking,  teasing,  fooling,  calumniat- 
ing, vomiting  sewers  and  cesspoolsf let  others  do  what 

they  please ;  as  for  me,  I  should  prefer  leaving  the  little 
friar  to  his  own  fury  and  filth."  §  More  would  have  done 
better  to  have  restrained  his  own,  Luther  never  degraded 
his  style  to  so  low  a  degree.     He  made  no  reply. 

This  writing  still  further  increased  Henry's  attachment  to 
More.    He  would  often  visit  him  in  his  humble  dwelling 

*  ReTereaduB  fraEer,  pater,  potator,  Lutherus.    Cochlmui,  p.  61. 

f  Si Euas  resorboiLt  et  sua  rdiu^t  Gterconii.     Ibid.  p.  62. 

i  Seatinaa,  cluaCBB,  litriuaB,    ...Btercora.    IbiJ.  p.  63. 

%  Cum  sui9 et  stercoribus nliiiqnere.    Ibid.  p.  US.    Cochlixaa 

■.s  deliiihted  M  qaoting  tbese  paEssgee,  Beleolin^  wbat  aucordiog  to  his 
tasle  are  the  Guest  parts  in  More'a  leplj.  M.  Nisard,  on  tbe  contr&rj 
eoiil'essi^s  in  bi^  artiula  ou  Mure,  whum  he  ild'audit  wilh  Ki^^'>t  waiiatb 
vid  erudition,  that  in  tliU  writiuK,  "  Ibe  impuritios  dictated  by  tb« 
rager  of  the  Catholic  are  such  that  all  attempt  al  tranalaiiou  ia  inp<» 
wbla."    Reiua  iea  dtuz  Maadee,  t.  69*2. 
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at  Chelsea.  After  dinner,  the  king,  leaning  on  his  favourite's 
shoulder,  would  walk  in  the  garden,  while  Mistress  More  and 
her  children,  concealed  behind  a  window,  could  not  turn 
away  their  astonished  eyes.  After  one  of  these  walks,  I^Iore, 
who  knew  his  man  well,  said  to  his  wife :  "  If  my  head 
eouid  win  him  a  single  castle  in  France,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  cut  it  off." 

The  king,  thus  defended  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
by  his  future  chancellor,  had  no  need  to  resume  his  pen. 
Confounded  at  finding  himself  treated  in  the  face  o^  Europe 
as  a  common  writer,  Henry  VIII.  abandoned  the  dangerous 
position  he  had  taken,  and  throwing  away  the  pen  of  the 
theologian,  had  recourse  to  the  more  effectual  means  of 
diplomacy. 

An  ambassador  was  despatched  from  the  court  of  Green- 
wich 'with  a  letter  for  the  elector  and  dukes  of  Saxony 
"  Luther,  the  real  serpent  fallen  from  heaven,"  wrote  he, 
"  is  pouring  out  his  floods  of  venom  upon  the  earth.  He  is 
stirring  up  revolts  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  abolishing 
laws,  insulting  the  powers  that  be,  inflaming  the  laity 
against  the  priests,  and  laymen  and  priests  against  the  pope, 
subjects  against  their  sovereigns,  and  desires  nothing  better 
than  to  see  Christians  fighting  and  destroying  one  another, 
and  the  enemies  of  our  faith  hailing  this  scene  of  carnage 
with  a  frightful  grin.* 

"  What  is  this  doctrine  which  he  calls  evangelical,  if  it  be 
not  "Wickliffe's  ?  Now,  most  honoured  uncles,  I  know  what 
your  ancestors  have  done  to  destroy  it.  In  Bohemia  they 
hunted  it  down  like  a  wild  beast,  and  driving  it  into  a  j)it, 
they  shut  it  up  and  kept  it  fast.  You  will  not  allow  it  to 
escape  through  your  negligence,  lest,  creepier  into  Saxony, 
and  becoming  master  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  its  smoking 
nostrils  should  pour  forth  the  flames  of  hell,  spreading  that 
conflagration  far  and  wide  which  your  nation  hath  so  often 
wished  to  extinguish  in  its  blood.f 

*  So  ergicsst  er,  gleich  wie  ehie  Schlang  vom  Himznel  geworfen...L 
0pp.  xviii.  212.  The  original  is  iu  Latin  :  Vclut  e  coelo  dejcctus  serpens 
▼irus  effundit  in  terras. 

f  Und  durch  sein  schadlich  Anblasen  das  hollische  Feaer  aiisspruhe 
Ibid.  213. 
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"  For  this  reason,  most  worthy  princes,  I  feel  obliged  ta 
exhort  you  and  even  to  entreat  you  in  the  name  of  all  that  ■■ 
most  sacred,  promptly  to  extinguish  the  cursecJ  sect  oi 
Luther :  put  no  one  to  death,  if  that  can  be  avoided ;  but 
if  this  heretical  obstinacy  continues,  then  shed  blood  without 
hesitation,  in  order  that  the  abominable  heresy  may  dis- 
appear from  under  heaven."* 

Theelector  and  bisbrotheTrefeired  the  king  to  the  approach- 
ing council.  Thus  Henry  VTII.  was  far  from  attaining  his 
end.  "  So  great  a  name  mixed  up  in  tlie  dispute,"  said  Paul 
Sarpi,  "  served  to  render  it  more  curious,  and  to  conciliate 
general  favour  towards  Luther,  as  usually  happens  in  com- 
bats and  tournaments,  where  the  spectators  have  always  a 
leaning  to  the  weaker  party,  and  take  dehght  in  eiaggerating 
the  merit  of  his  actiona."-j- 


CHAPTER  XI 

General  Movement— The  Monks— How  the  ReFonnalion  wm  orriftd 
Unlearned  BelieTer— The  Old  and  ths  New  Doctors— Printing  and 
Literature— Bookaolling  and  Colportage. 

A  GREAT  movement  was  going  on.  The  Reformation,  which, 
after  the  Diet  of  Worms,  had  been  thought  to  be  confined 
with  its  first  teacher  in  the  narrow  chamlrer  of  a  strong 
castle,  was  breaking  forth  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and, 
BO  to  speak,  throughout  Christendom.  The  two  classes, 
hitherto  mixed  up  together,  were  now  beginning  to  separate ; 
and  the  partisans  of  a  monk,  whose  only  defence  was  his 
tongue,  now  took  their  stand  fearlessly  in  the  face  of  the 
Bcrvanta  of  Charles  V,  and  Leo  X.  Luther  had  scarcely 
left  the  walls  of  the  "Wartburg,  the  pope  had  exeommuni- 
loled  all  his  adherents,  the  imperial  diet  had  just  con- 
"  '  "  I  doctrine,  the  princes  were  endeavouring  to 
L.  Opp,  XTiii  213. 
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iTuah  it  in  most  of  the  German  states,  the  ministers  o! 
Rome  were  lowering  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  their 
violent  invectives,  the  other  states  of  Christendom  were 
calling  upon  Germany  to  sacrifice  a  man  whose  assaults 
they  feared  even  at  a  distance  ;  and  yet  this  new  sect,  few  in 
numbers,  and  among  whose  members  there  was  no  organi- 
sation, no  bond  of  union,  nothing  in  short  that  concentrated 
their  common  power,  was  already  frightening  the  vast, 
ancient,  and  powerful  sovereignty  of  Rome  by  the  energy 
of  its  faith  and  the  rapidity  of  its  conquests.  On  all  sides, 
as  in  the  first  warm  days  of  spring,  the  seed  was  bursting 
from  the  earth  spontaneously  and  without  effort.  Everyday 
showed  some  new  progress.  Individuals,  villages,  towns, 
whole  cities,  joined  in  this  new  confession  of  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.  There  was  unpitying  opposition,  there  were 
terrible  persecutions,  but  the  mysterious  power  that  urged 
forward  all  these  people  was  irresistible ;  and  the  persecuted, 
quickening  their  steps,  going  forward  through  exile,  im- 
prisonment, and  the  burning  pile,  everywhere  prevailed  over 
their  persecutors. 

The  monastic  orders  that  Rome  had  spread  over  Christen- 
dom, like  a  net  intended  to  catch  souls  and  keep  them 
prisoners,  were  the  first  to  break  their  bonds,  and  rapidly  to 
propagate  the  new  doctrine  throughout  the  Church.  The 
Augustines  of  Saxony  had  walked  with  Luther,  and  felt  that 
inward  experience  of  the  Holy  Word  which,  by  putting  them 
in  possession  of  God  himself,  dethroned  Rome  and  her  lofty 
assumptions.  But  in  the  other  convents  of  the  order,  evan- 
gelical light  had  dawned  in  like  manner.  Sometimes  they 
were  old  men,  who,  Hke  Staupitz,  had  preserved  the  sound 
doctnnes  of  truth  in  the  midst  of  deluded  Christendom,  and 
who  now  besought  God  to  permit  them  to  depart  in  peace^ 
for  their  eyes  had  seen  his  salvation.  At  other  times,  they 
were  young  men,  who  had  received  Luther's  teaching  with 
the  eagerness  peculiar  to  their  age.  The  Augustine  con- 
vents at  Nuremberg,  Osnabruck,  Dillingen,  Ratisbon,  Stras- 
burg,  and  Antwerp,  with  those  in  Hesse  and  Wurtemberg, 
turned  towards  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  their  courage  excited 
the  wrath  of  Rome. 


EMANCIPAnON     F  THL  MO   K 

But  this  HiOTement  was  not  onfl  <3  to  I  c  Angustinea 
only.     llig}i-apirited  men  iia  tiled    ]  qxs  I  u  monasteries 

of  otber  orders,  and  notwiths  an  1  ng  ll  e  1  mours  of  the 
monka,  who  would  not  abando  tl  eu"  cirnitl  ervances,  not- 
wiliistanding  the  anger,  cont  nipt  sen  <:  ee  discipline,  and 
imprisonments  of  the  cloiater  thpv  fea  iessly  raised  their 
voices  in  behalf  of  that  holy  and  prccitus  truth,  which  they 
had  found  at  last  after  so  many  painful  inquiries,  such 
despair  and  doubt,  and  such  inward  struggle.  In  the  majo- 
rity of  the  cloisters,  the  most  spiritual,  pious,  and  learned 
monks  declared  for  the  Ecformation.  In  the  Franciscan 
convent  at  Ulin,  Eberlin  and  Kcttenbach  attacked  the  slavish 
works  of  monastic! sm,  and  the  superstitious  observances  of  the 
Church,  with  aneloqucnce  capable  of  moving  the  whole  nation; 
and  they  called  .ir  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  monasteries 
and  houses  of  ill-fame.  Another  Franciscan,  Stephen  Kempe, 
preached  the  Gospel  at  Hamburg,  and,  alone,  presented  a  firm 
front  to  the  hi.*red,  envy,  menaces,  snares,  and  attacks  of  the 
priests,  who  were  irritated  at  seeing  the  crowd  alKindon  their 
altars,  and  floct  with  enthusiasm  to  liear  his  sermons.* 

Frequently  the  superiors  of  the  convents  were  the  first 
led  away  in  tht  path  of  reform.  At  Halberstadt,  Neuen- 
werk,  Halle,  &?A  Sagan,  the  priors  set  the  example  to  their 
monks,  or  at  bast  declared  that  if  a  monk  felt  his  conscience 
burdened  by  tht,  weight  of  monastic  vows,  far  from  detaining 
him  in  the  convent,  they  would  take  liim  by  the  shoulders 
and  thrust  him  out  of  doors.^ 

Indeed  throughout  all  Germany  the  monks  were  seen  lay- 
ing down  their  frocka  and  cowls  at  the  gates  of  the  monas- 
teries. Some  were  expelled  by  the  violence  of  the  brethren 
or  the  abbots ;  others,  of  mild  and  pacific  character,  could  no 
longer  endure  the  continual  disputes,  abuse,  clamour,  and 
hatred  which  pursued  them  even  in  their  slumbers ;  the  ma- 
jority were  convinced  that  the  monastic  life  was  opposml  to 
the  will  of  God  and  to  a  christian  life ;  some  had  arrived  at 
this  conviction  by  degrees;  others  suddenly,  by  reading  a 

*  Der  iibrigcD  Prediger  Feindschafil,  Ncid,  NachstellanKeu,  FraUokei], 
nnd  Schrecken.    Soctendorff,  p.  5.19. 
t  SecLeudotff,  p.  Bl  1  ;  Stemial,  Soript,  Rer,  Silos.  1.  iS~ 
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passage  in  the  Bible.  The  sloth,  giossness,  ignoranc^^nAi'^r^^'^ 
degradation  that  constituted  the  very  nature  of  the  men^H 
cant  orders,  inspired  with  indescribable  disgust  all  men  of 
elevated  mind,  who  could  no  longer  support  the  society  of 
their  vulgar  associates.  One  day,  a  Franciscan  going  his 
rounds,  stopped  with  the  box  in  his  hand  begging  alms  at  a 
blacksmith's  forge  in  Nuremberg :  "  Why,"  said  the  smith, 
"  do  you  not  gain  your  bread  by  the  work  of  your  own 
hands?"  At  these  words  the  sturdy  monk  threw  away  his 
staff,  and  seizing  the  hammer  plied  it  vigorously  on  the 
anviL  The  useless  mendicant  had  become  an  honest  work- 
man.    His  box  and  frock  were  sent  back  to  the  monastery.* 

The  monks  were  not  the  only  persons  who  rallied  round 
the  standard  of  the  Gospel ;  priests  in  still  greater  number 
began  to  preach  the  new  doctrines.  But  preachers  were  not 
required  for  its  propagation;  it  frequently  acted  on  men's 
minds,  and  aroused  them  from  their  deep  slumber  without 
any  one  having  spoken. 

Luther's  writings  were  read  in  cities,  towns,  and  even  vil- 
lages ;  at  night  by  the  fireside  the  schoolmaster  would  often 
read  them  aloud  to  an  attentive  audience.  Some  of  the  hearers 
were  affected  by  their  perusal ;  they  would  take  up  the  Bible 
to  clear  away  their  doubts,  and  were  struck  with  surprise  at 
the  astonishing  contrast  between  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible 
and  their  own.  After  oscillating  between  Rome  and  Scrip- 
ture, they  soon  took  refuge  with  that  living  Word  which 
shed  so  new  and  sweet  a  radiance  on  their  hearts.  While 
they  were  in  this  state,  some  evangelical  preacher,  probably 
a  priest  or  a  monk,  would  arrive.  He  spoke  eloquently  and 
with  conviction  ;f  he  announced  that  Christ  had  made  full 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  his  people;  he  demonstrated  by 
Holy  Scripture  the  vanity  of  works  and  human  penances. 
A  terrible  opposition  would  then  break  out ;  the  clergy,  and 
sometimes  the  magistrates,  would  strain  every  nerve  to  bring 
back  the  souls  they  were  about  to  lose.  But  there  was  in 
the  new  preaching  a  harmony  with  Scripture  and  a  hidden 
force  that  won  all  hearts,  and  subdued  even  the  most  rebel- 

•  R&nke,  Deutsche  Goschichte,  ii.  70. 

•¥  Eaque  omnia  prompte,  alacriter,  eloquentcr.    Cochlosua^  p.  5^. 
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Ibua.  At  the  peri!  of  their  goods,  and  of  their  life  if  need  be, 
they  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Gospel,  and  fcr- 
Book  the  lifeless  and  fanatical  oratora  of  tlie  papacy*  Some- 
times the  people,  incensed  at  being  so  long  misled,  compelled 
them  to  retire ;  more  frequently  the  priests,  deserted  by  their 
flocks,  without  tithes  or  otTerings,  departed  voluntarily  and  in 
Badness  to  seek  a  livelihood  elsewhere.^  Anil  while  tho 
supporters  of  the  ancient  hierarchy  returned  from  these 
places  sorrowful  and  dejected,  and  sometimes  bidding  fare- 
well to  their  old  flocks  in  the  language  of  anathema,  the 
people,  transported  with  joy  by  peace  and  liberty,  surrounded 
the  new  preachers  with  their  applause,  and,  thirsting  for  the 
Word  of  God,  carried  them  in  triumph  into  the  church  and 
into  the  pulpit.  { 

A  word  of  power,  proceeding  from  God,  wits  at  that  time 
regenerating  society,  Tlie  people,  or  their  leaders,  would 
frequently  invite  some  man  celebrated  for  his  faith  to  come 
and  enlighten  them ;  and  instantly,  for  love  of  the  Gospel,  he 
abandoned  his  interests  and  his  family,  his  country  and 
rriends.§  The  persecution  often  compelled  the  partisans  of 
the  Reformation  to  leave  their  homes :  they  reached  some 
spot  where  it  was  as  yet  unknown  ;  here  they  would  enter 
a  house  that  offered  an  asylum  to  poor  travellers ;  there 
they  would  speaJt  of  the  Gospel,  read  a  chapter  to  the 
attentive  hearers,  and  perhaps,  at  the  request  of  their  new 
friends,  obtained  permission  to  preach  once  publicly  in  the 

church Upon  this  a  vast  uproar  would  break  out  in  the 

city,  and  the  greatest  exertions  were  ineffectual  to  quench 
iL[|  If  they  could  not  preacli  in  the  church,  they  found  some 
other  spot.  Every  place  became  a  temple.  At  Husnm  in 
llolstein,  Ilcrmanu  Tast,  who  was  returning  from  Wit- 
tcmberg,  and  against  whom  the  clergy  of  the  parish  had 

*  PDpnIo  odibilea  catholici  con cionil ores.     CochloeiiB,  p.  5'2. 

f  Ad  extremam  redauti  iaopiam,  aliunde  sibi  Tictam  qasrere  cogersD- 
Ur,     Ibid.p.  ,W. 

I  Triumphantibua  ddtis  prsdicaloiibus  qui  Bequicem  pgpulam  rerbo 
noci  ^3T^'lguUi  sai  ducebant.    Ibid. 

S  Mniti,  omi^aa  ce  dooiBstiGS,  iu  epeaiem  leri  Evangelii,  psrentcia  et 
unicas  reliaqnebant.     Ibid. 

Ubi  T«rualiquos  nuitl  diisMnt  amioos  in  ea  civitata  ,    Ibid,  ISA, 
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closed  the  church  doors,  preached  to  an  immense  crowd  in  the 
cemetery,  beneath  the  shade  of  two  large  trees,  not  far  from 
the  spot  where,  seven  centuries  before,  Anschar  had  proclaimed 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  At  Arnstadt,  Gaspard  Giittel, 
an  Augustine  monk,  preached  in  the  market-place.  At 
Dantzic,  the  Gospel  was  announced  on  a  little  hill  without 
the  city.  At  Gosslar,  a  Wittemberg  student  taught  the  new 
doctrines  in  a  meadow  planted  with  lime-trees ;  whence  the 
evangelical  Christians  were  denominated  the  Lime-tree 
Brethren, 

While  the  priests  were  exhibiting  a  sordid  covetousness 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  new  preachers  said  to  them, 
"  Freely  we  have  received,  freely  do  we  give."*  The  idea 
often  published  by  the  new  preachers  from  the  pulpit,  that 
Home  had  formerly  sent  the  Germans  a  corrupted  Gospel, 
and  that  now  for  the  first  time  Germany  heard  the  Word  of 
Christ  in  its  heavenly  and  primal  beauty,  produced  a  deep 
impression  on  men's  minds.f  And  the  noble  thought  of  the 
equality  of  all  men,  of  a  universal  brotherhood  in  Jesus 
Clirist,  laid  strong  hold  upon  those  souls  which  for  so  long  a 
period  had  groaned  beneath  the  yoke  of  feudalism  and  of  the 
papacy  of  the  Middle  Ages.f 

Often  would  unlearned  Christians,  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  their  hands,  undertake  to  justify  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformation.  The  catholics  who  remained  faithful  to  Rome 
withdrew  in  affright ;  for  to  priests  and  monks  alone  had  been 
assigned  the  task  of  studying  sacred  literature.  The  latter 
were  therefore  compelled  to  come  forward;  the  conference 
began ;  but  erelong,  overwhelmed  by  the  declarations  of  Holy 
Scripture  cited  by  these  laymen,  the  priests  and  monks  knew 

not  how  to  reply.§ "  Unhappily  Luther  had  persuaded 

his  followers,"  says  Cochloeus,  "  to  put  no  faith  in  any  other 
oracle  than  the  Holy  Scriptures."  A  shout  was  raised  in 
the  jLSsembly,  and  proclaimed  the  scandalous  ignorance  of 

*  Mira  eis  erat  liboralitas.    Ck)chlQBUB,  p.  53. 
t  Earn  usque  diem  iiunquam  Grermane  prsedicatam.    Ibid. 
i  Omnes  sequales  et  fratres  in  Christo.    Ibid. 

§  A  laicis  Lutheranis,  plures  Scripturae  locos,  quam  a  moiutobifl  et 
preiibyteris.    Ibid.  p.  54. 

VOL.    III.  6 


lOa  OLD  ANH  NEW  DOCTORS, 

Hiese  old  theohgiana,  wbo  had  hitherto  been  repnted  sidi 
great  HcholajB  by  their  own  party.* 

Men  of  the  loweat  statioTi,  and  even  the  weaker  sex,  with 
the  aid  of  God's  Word,  persuaded  and  led  away  men's  hearts. 
Extraordinary  works  are  the  result  of  extraordinary  limes. 
At  Ingolstadt,  under  the  eyea  of  Dr.  Eck,  a  young  weaver 
read  Luther's  works  to  the  assembled  crowd.  In  this  very 
city,  the  university  having  resolved  to  compel  a  disciple  ol 
Melancthon  to  retract,  a  woman,  named  Argula  de  Staufen, 
undertook  his  defence,  and  challenged  the  doctors  to  a  public 
disputation.-  Women  and  children,  artisans  and  soldiers, 
knew  more  of  the  Bible  than  the  doctors  of  the  schools  or 
the  priests  of  the  altars, 

Christendom  was  divided  into  two  hostile  bodies,  and  their 
aspects  were  strikingly  contrasted.  Opposed  to  the  old  cham- 
pions of  the  hierarchy,  who  had  neglected  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  the  cultivation  of  hterature  (as  one  of  their  own 
body  informs  us),  were  generoua-minded  yonths,  devoted  to 
study,  investigating  Scripture,  and  familiarizing  themselves' 
with  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity .-!■  Possessing  an  active 
mind,  an  elevated  soul,  and  intrepid  heart,  these  yoang  men 
soon  acquired  such  knowledge,  that  for  a  long  period  none 
could  compete  with  them.  It  was  not  only  the  vitality  of  their 
faith  which  rendered  them  superior  to  their  contemporaries, 
but  an  elegance  of  style,  a  perfume  of  antiquity,  a.  sound 
philosophy,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  completely  foreign  to 
the  theologians  "  of  the  old  leaven,"  as  Cochloeua  himseli 
terms  them-t  Accordingly,  when  these  youthful  defenders 
of  the  Reformation  met  the  Romish  doctors  in  any  assembly, 
they  attacked  them  with  such  ease  and  confidence,  that  these 
ignorant  men  hesitated,  became  eml'iarrassed,  and  fell  intn 
a  contempt  merited  in  the  eyes  of  all. 

The  ancient  edifice  was  crumbling  under  the  load  ol 
superstition  and  ignorance ;  the  new  one  was  rising  on  the 
foundations  of  faith  and  knowletI;;e.     New  etemenis  entered 


*  Reputab&ntursatholioiiibiltiB  igiuLTJ  Sniptnrar 
■f  Tatam  *ero  juveatuteoi,  eloqiienliai  Iltteria,  1 
(IsdItaiD    .     in  psrtein  mum  triEit.     Ibid, 
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deep  into  the  lives  of  the  people.  Torpor  and  dulnoss  were 
in  all  parts  succeeded  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  tliirst  foi 
instruction.  An  active,  enlightened,  and  living  faith  took 
the  place  of  superstitious  devotion  and  ascetic  meditations. 
Works  of  piety  succeeded  bigoted  observances  and  penances. 
The  pulpit  prevailed  over  the  ceremonies  of  the  altar ;  and 
the  ancient  and  sovereign  authority  of  God's  Word  was  at 
length  restored  in  the  Church. 

The  printing-press,  that  powerful  machine  discovered  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  came  to  the  support  of  all  these  exer- 
tions, and  its  terrible  missiles  were  continually  battering  the 
walls  of  the  enemy. 

The  impulse  which  the  Reformation  gave  to  populai 
literature  in  Germany  was  immense.  Whilst  in  the  year 
1513  only  thirty-five  publications  had  appeared,  and  thirty- 
seven  in  1517,  the  number  of  books  increased  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  after  the  appearance  of  Luther's  theses.  In 
1518  we  find  seventy-one  different  works ;  in  1519,  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  ;  in  1520,  two  hundred  and  eight ;  in  1521, 
two  hundred  and  eleven ;  in  1522,  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  ;  and  in  1523,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight And 

where  were  all  these  pubHshed  ?  For  the  most  part  at  Wit- 
temberg.  And  who  were  their  authors?  Generally  Luther 
and  his  friends.  In  1522  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  re- 
former's writings  were  published ;  and  in  the  year  following, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three.  In  this  same  year  only  twenty 
Roman-catholic  publications  appeared.*  The  literature  of 
Germany  thus  saw  the  light  in  the  midst  of  struggles,  and 
contemporaneously  with  her  religion.  Already  it  appeared 
learned,  profound,  full  of  daring  and  life,  as  later  times  have 
seen  it.  The  national  spirit  showed  itself  for  the  first  time 
without  mixture,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth  ic- 
ceived  the  baptism  of  fire  from  christian  enthusiasm. 

Wliat  Luther  and  his  friends  composed,  others  circulated 
Monks,  convinced  of  the  unlawfulness  of  monastic  obliga- 
tions, desirous  of  exchanging  a  long  life  of  slothfulncss  fot 
one  of  active  exertion,  but  too  ignorant  to  proclaim  the  Word 
of  God,  travelled  through  the  provinces,  visiting  hamlets  and 

•  Panzer's  Annalen  6erDeut8ch.  Litt  ;  Rankers  Deut9':Yie.Geac\[v/\\.1^ 
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cottages,  where  tliey  Bold  the  books  of  Luther  and  hl« 
friends.  Germany  soon  awamied"  with  these  hold  colpta^ 
tenrs.f  Printers  and  booksellers  eagerly  welcomed  every 
writing  in  defence  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  they  rejected  the 
books  of  the  opposite  party,  as  generally  full  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  \  If  any  one  of  them  ventured  to  sell  a  book 
in  favour  of  the  papacy,  and  offered  it  for  sale  in  the  fairs  at 
Frankfort  or  elsewhere,  merchants,  purchasers,  and  men  o( 
tetters  overwhelmed  him  with  ridicule  and  sarcasm. §  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  emperor  and  princes  had  published  severe 
edicts  against  the  writings  of  the  reformers.  As  soon  as  an 
inquisitorial  visit  was  to  be  paid,  the  dealers  who  liad  re- 
ceived secret  intimation  concealed  the  hooks  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  proscribe ;  and  the  multitude,  ever  eager  for  what 
is  prohibited,  immediately  bought  tlieni  up,  and  read  them 
with  the  greater  avidity.  It  was  not  only  in  Germany  that 
Buch  scenes  were  passing ;  Luther's  writings  were  translated 
into  French,  Spanish,  Englisli,  and  Italian,  and  circulated 
Among  these  nations. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Latbar  at  Zwickau— Tho  Caatle  of  Preyberg—Woniis— Frankrort— Uni- 
vereal  MoTemaiit— WittembergtheCBatreof  thsRefonnstian — Luther*! 
Sentiments. 

If  the  most  puny  instruments  inflicted  such  terrible  blows 
on  Rome,  what  was  it  wlien  the  voice  of  tlie  monk  of  Wit- 

*  ApoAtatirum,  moDasteriis  relictia,  inflnitua  jam  erat  numeruB,  in 
■peoiem  blbllopatarum.    CiKbliBus,  p.  54. 

t  Wo  have  Tenturad  to  cniplny  the  words  colpnrle'iT  and  cnlpnrlage  to 
express  the  trade  and  titlu  of  those  itinerant  bookaellors.  BesidoB  the 
inadequacy  of  aur  Riiglish  equivalent,  these  worda  appear  tu  be  makiiiR 
their  way  into  our  voeabiiltiiy.     ITranilalor  ) 

Z  Catbolicornm,  vehit  iudocta  et  Teleris  barbarici  Irivialia  seripta, 
conlomnebant.     Coi^hliBr.ii.  p.  54. 

9  In  pubUfij  merfBtibua   Prancofordia  ot  alibi,  yaiabantur  M 

hoDtUT.      I1.il). 
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temberg  waa  heard?  Shortly  after  the  diecomfitnre  of  tbt 
new  prophets,  Lulher,  in  a  layman'^  atlire,  traversed  Iha 
lerritories  of  Duke  George  in  a  waggon.  Hia  gown  waa 
hidden,  and  the  reformer  seemed  to  be  a  plain  citizen  of  tho 
country.  If  he  had  been  recognised,  if  he  had  fallen  into  the 
faands  of  the  exasperated  duke,  perhaps  liis  fate  would  Lave 
been  sealed.  He  was  going  to  preach  at  Zwickau,  tlie 
birthplace  of  the  pretended  prophets.  It  waa  no  sooner 
known  at  Schneeberg,  Annaberg,  and  the  surrounding  places, 
than  the  people  crowded  around  liim.  Fourteen  thousand 
persons  flocked  into  the  city,  and  as  there  was  no  church 
that  could  contain  such  numbers,  Luther  went  into  the 
balcony  of  the  town-hall,  and  preached  before  an  audience  oi 
twenty-five  thonaand  persons  who  thronged  the  market- 
place, some  of  whom  had  mounted  on  heaps  of  cut  stones 
piled  up  near  the  building.*  The  servant  of  God  was  dilating 
withferrour  on  the  electionof  grace,  when  suddenly  cries  were 
heard  from  the  nndst  of  the  auditory.  An  old  woman  ol 
haggard  mien  stretched  out  her  emaciated  arms  from  the  stone 
on  which  elie  had  taken  hor  station,  and  seemed  desirous 
of  restraining  with  her  fleshless  hands  that  crowd  which  was 
about  to  fall  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Her  wild  yells 
intemipted  the  preacher.  "  It  was  the  devil,"  said  Secken- 
dorf^  "  who  had  taken  the  form  of  an  old  woman  in  order  to 
excite  a  disturbance."  f  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  the  reformer's 
words  silenced  the  wicked  spirit ;  these  thousands  of  hearers 
caught  his  enthusiasm ;  glances  of  admiration  were  ex- 
changed ;  hands  were  warmly  grasped,  and  erelong  the 
tongue-tied  monks,  unable  to  avert  the  storm,  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  Zwickau. 

In  the  castle  of  Freyberg  dwelt  Henry,  brother  of  Duke 
George.  His  wife,  a  princess  of  Mecklenburg,  bad  the  pre- 
ceding year  borne  him  a  son  who  had  been  named  Maurice. 
With  a  fondness  for  the  table  and  for  pleasure,  Duke  Henry 
combined  tlie  rudeness  and  coarse  manners  of  a  soldier. 
In  other  respects,  he  was  pious  after  the  fashion  of  the 

*  Von  dam  Rathliikus  ualcr  einem  ZaUuf  von  35,000  Menechcn.   SeA. 
p.  639. 
f  thr  'leofel,  indem  er  sich  in  Geatalt  eiaes  >Iteu  Wdbei.,..Tbld. 
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times,  had  ^ne  to  the  Holy  Laml,  and  made  s,  pilgrima|^ 
to  St.  lago  of  Compostella.  He  woiilJ  often  say ;  "  At 
CompOBtella  I  placed  a  hundred  golden  florins  on  the  altar 
of  the  saint,  and  said  to  bim :  0  St.  lago,  to  please  thee  1 
came  hither;  I  make  thee  a  present  of  this  money;  but  if 
these  knaves  (the  priests)  take  it  from  thee,  I  cannot  help  it ; 
BO  he  on  your  guard."* 

A  Franciscan  and  a  Dominican,  both  disciples  of  Luther, 
had  been  for  some  time  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Freyberg. 
The  duchess,  whose  piety  had  inspired  her  with  a  horror  of 
heresy,  listened  to  their  sermons  with  astonishment  that  tliis 
gentle  word  of  a  Saviour  was  the  object  she  had  been 
taught  to  fear.  Gradually  her  eyes  were  opened,  and  she 
fonnd  peace  in  Christ  Jesus.  No  sooner  had  Duke  George 
learnt  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  at  Freyberg,  than  he 
entreated  his  brother  to  oppose  these  novelties.  Chancellor 
Strehlin  and  the  canons  seconded  his  prayer  with  their 
fanaticism.  A  violent  explosion  took  place  in  the  court  of 
Freyberg,  Duke  Henry  harshly  reprimanded  and  reproached 
his  wife,  and  more  than  once  the  pious  duchess  watered  her 
child's  cradle  with  her  tears.  Yet  by  degrees  her  prayers 
and  gentleness  won  the  heart  of  her  husband ;  the  rough 
man  was  softened;  harmony  was  restored  between  the 
married  pair,  and  they  were  enabled  to  join  in  prayer  beside 
tiieir  sleeping  babe.  Great  destinies  were  hovering  over  that 
child;  and  from  that  cradle,  where  a  christian  mother  had  bo 
often  poured  forth  her  sorrows,  God  was  one  day  to  bring 
forth  the  liberator  of  the  Reformation. 

Luther's  intrepidity  had  excited  the  inhabitants  of  Worms. 
The  imperial  decree  terrified  the  magistrates ;  all  the  churchea 
were  closed;  but  in  a  pnblic  place,  tilled  by  an  immense 
orowd,  a  preacher  ascended  a  rudely  constructed  pnlpit,  and 
proclaimed  the  Gospel  with  persuasive  accents.  If  the 
authorities  showed  a  disposition  to  interfere,  the  hearers  dis- 
persed in  a  moment,  and  stealthily  carried  away  tlie  pulpit ; 
but  the  storm  was  no  sooner  passed,  than  it  was  immediately 
Bet  up  in  some  more  sroliided  spot,  to  which  the  crowd 
again  flocked  lo  hear  the  Word  of  Christ.  Tliis  temporaiy 
*  Lui  da  dir'*  dls  Buben  nshmes Seek.  p.  4S0, 
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pulpit  was  every  day  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
served  to  encourage  the  people,  still  agitated  by  the  emotions 
of  the  great  drama  lately  performed  in  their  city.* 

At  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  one  of  the  principal  free  cities 
of  the  empire,  all  was  in  commotion.  A  courageous  evange- 
list, Ibach,  preached  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  clergy, 
among  whom  was  Cochlceus,  so  notorious  by  his  writings 
and  his  opposition,  irritated  against  this  audacious  colleague, 
denounced  him  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  The  council 
undertook  his  defence,  although  with  timidity,  but  to  no 
purpose,  for  the  clergy  discharged  the  evangelical  minister, 
and  compelled  him  to  leave  the  town.  Rome  triumphed ; 
everything  seemed  lost ;  the  poor  believers  fancied  themselves 
for  ever  deprived  of  the  Word;  but  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  citizens  appeared  inclined  to  yield  to  these  tyran- 
nical priests,  many  nobles  declared  for  the  Gospel.  Max  of 
Molnheim,  Harmuth  of  Cronberg,  George  of  Stockheim,  and 
Emeric  of  Reiffenstein,  whose  estates  lay  near  Frankfort, 
wrote  to  the  council :  "  We  are  constrained  to  rise  up  against 
these  spiritual  wolves."  And  addressing  the  clergy,  they 
said :  "  Embrace  the  evangelical  doctrine,  recall  Ibach,  or 
else  we  will  refuse  to  pay  our  tithes !" 

The  people,  who  listened  gladly  to  the  Reformation, 
being  encouraged  by  the  language  of  the  nobles,  began  to 
put  themselves  in  motion ;  and  one  day,  just  as  Peter  Mayer, 
the  persecutor  of  Ibach  and  the  most  determined  enemy  of 
the  reform,  was  going  to  preach  against  the  heretics,  a  great 
uproar  was  heard.  Mayer  was  alarmed,  and  hastily  quitted 
the  church.-  This  movement  decided  the  council.  All  the 
preachers  were  enjoined  by  proclamation  to  preach  the  pure 
Word  of  God,  or  to  leave  the  city. 

The  light  which  proceeded  from  Wittemberg,  as  from  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  was  thus  shedding  its  rays  through  the 
whole  empire.  In  the  west, — Berg,  Cleves,  Lippstadt,  Mun- 
Bter,  Wesel,  Miltenberg,  Mentz,  Deux  Fonts,  and  Strasburg, 
listened  to  the  Gospel;  on  the  south, — Hof,  Schlesstadt, 
Bamberg,  Esslingen,  Halle  in  Swabia,  Ileilbrunn,  Augsburg^ 

*  So  liessen  sie  eine  Canzel  machen,  die  man  von  einem  Ort  zum  andem 
....Seek.  p.  436. 
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Ulm,  and  many  other  places,  received  it  with  joy.  In  the 
east, — the  ducliy  of  Liegnitz,  Prussia,  and  Pomerania  openeil 
their  gates  to  it ;  and  in  the  north, — Brunswick,  UalberstadI, 
Gosslar,  Zell,  Priesland,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Holsttin,  and 
even  Denmark,  with  other  neighbouring  countries,  were 
moved  at  the  sounds  of  this  new  doctrine. 

The  Elector  Frederick  had  declared  that  he  would  allow 
the  hishops  to  preach  freely  in  hia  states,  but  that  he  would 
deliver  no  one  into  their  hands.  Accordingly,  the  evangelical 
teachers,  persecuted  in  other  countries,  soon  took  refuge  in 
Saxony.  Ibach  of  Frankfort,  Eberlin  of  Ulm,  Kauxdorf  of 
Magdeburg,  Valentine  Musttetis,  whom  the  canons  of  Hal- 
berstadt  had  horribly  mutilated,^  and  other  faithful  ministers, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  fled  to  Wittemberg,  as 
the  only  asylum  in  which  they  could  be  secure.  Here  they 
conversed  with  the  reformers ;  at  their  feet  they  strengthened 
themselves  in  the  faith ;  and  communicated  to  them  their 
own  experience  and  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired.  It  is 
thus  the  waters  of  the  livora  return  by  the  clouds  from  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  ocean,  to  feed  the  glaciers  whence  they 
first  descended  to  the  plains. 

The  work  which  was  evolving  at  Wittemberg,  and  formed 
in  this  manner  of  many  different  elements,  became  more  and 
more  the  work  of  the  nation,  of  Europe,  and  of  Christendom. 
This  school,  founded  by  Frederick,  and  quickened  by  Luther, 
was  the  centre  of  an  immense  revolution  which  regenerated 
the  Church,  and  impressed  on  it  a  real  and  Uving  unity  far 
superior  to  the  apparent  unity  of  Rome.  The  Bible  reigned 
at  Wittemberg,  and  its  oracles  were  heard  un  all  sides.  This 
academy,  the  most  recent  of  all,  had  acquired  that  rank  and 
influence  in  Christendom  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the 
ancient  university  of  Paris.  The  crowds  that  flocked  thither 
from  every  part  of  Europe  made  known  the  wants  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  nations ;  and  as  ihoy  quitted  these  walls, 
now  become  holy  to  them,  they  carried  back  with  them  to 

*  Aliquot  minisEri  cananiaoniin,  opiunt  D.  V&lentinuin  Mitslsnm  el 
rinottim  maaibus  p«dibuaqae,  injeclo  in  ejua  os  freno,  itoforunt  [ipr  trabea 
In  ioftiriores  cnDobii  partes,  Ibique  in  cell&  cerevisiiuia  eum  WBtrntb 
HameliDtkiui,  Mistoria  na&ti  EiOiUgelii,  f.  BSO. 
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the  Church  and  the  people  the  Word  of  Grace  appointed  to 
heal  and  to  save  the  nations. 

Luther,  as  he  witnessed  this  success,  felt  his  confidence 
increase.  He  beheld  this  feeble  undertaking,  begun  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  fears  and  struggles,  changing  the  aspect  oi 
the  christian  world,  and  was  himself  astonished  at  the  result. 
He  had  foreseen  nothing  of  the  kind,  when  first  he  rose  up 
against  Tetzel.  Prostrate  before  the  God  whom  he  adored, 
he  confessed  the  work  to  be  His,  and  exulted  in  the  assur- 
ance of  a  victory  that  could  not  be  torn  from  him.  "  Our 
enemies  threaten  us  with  death,''  said  he  to  Harmuth  of 
Cronberg ;  "  if  they  had  as  much  wisdom  as  foolishness, 
they  would,  on  the  contrary,  threaten  us  with  Ufe.  What  an 
absurdity  and  insult  to  presume  to  threaten  death  to  Christ 
and  Christians,  who  are  themselves  lords  and  conquerors  of 

death!* It  is  as  if  I  would  seek  to  frighten  a  man  by 

saddling  his  horse  and  helping  him  to  mount.  Do  they  not 
know  that  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead  ?  In  their  eyes  He 
is  still  lying  in  the  sepulchre ;  nay  more — in  hell.  But  we 
know  that  He  lives."  He  was  grieved  at  the  thought  that 
he  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  work,  in  the  smallest 
details  of  which  he  beheld  the  hand  of  God.  "  Many  believe 
because  of  me,"  said  he.  "  But  those  alone  truly  believe, 
who  would  continue  faithful  even  should  they  hear  (which 
God  forbid !)  that  I  had  denied  Jesus  Christ.  True  disciples 
believe  not  in  Luther,  but  in  Jesus  Christ.  As  for  myself, 
T  do  not  care  about  Luther.f  Whether  he  is  a  saint  or 
a  knave,  what  matters  it  ?  It  is  not  he  that  I  preach ;  but 
Christ.  If  the  devil  can  take  him,  let  him  do  so !  But  let 
Christ  abide  with  us,  and  we  shall  abide  also." 

And  vainly,  indeed,  would  men  endeavour  to  explain  this 
great  movement  by  mere  human  circumstances.  Men  of 
letters,  it  is  true,  sharpened  their  wits  and  discharged  their 
keen-pointed  arrows  against  the  pope  and  the  monks ;  the 
shout  of  liberty,  which  Germany  had  so  often  raised  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Italians,  again  resounded  in  the  castles 
and  provinces ;  the  people  were  delighted  with  the  song  of 

*  Herren  und  Sie^^mSnner  des  Todos.    L.  Epp.  ii  164. 
t  Ich  kenne  auch  selbst  nicht  dea  Luther.    Ibid.  168. 
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"  the  niglitin^e  of  Witlenibcrg,"  a  herald  of  the  Bpriog  that 
was  everywhere  bursting  fortli.*  But  it  was  not  a  mera 
outwurd  movement,  similar  to  that  elTuctcd  by  a  longing  for 
earthly  liherty,  that  was  then  aecompliahing.  Those  who 
assert  that  the  Refomiation  was  brought  about  by  bribing 
princes  with  the  wealth  of  the  convents, — the  priests  with 
permission  to  marry, — and  the  people  with  the  prospect  ol 
fi'cedom,  are  strangely  mistaken  in  its  nature.  No  doubt  a. 
useful  employment  of  the  funds  that  had  hitherto  supported 
the  sloth  of  the  monks ;  no  doubt  marriage  and  liherty,  gifts 
that  proceed  direct  from  God,  might  have  favoured  tho 
development  of  the  Reformation ;  but  the  mainspring  was 
not  there.  An  interior  revolution  was  then  going  on  in  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart.  Cliristians  were  again  learning 
lo  love,  to  pardon,  to  pray,  to  suffer,  and  even  lo  die  for  a 
truth  that  offered  no  repose  save  in  heaven.  The  Chuwh 
passing  through  a  state  of  transformation.  Christianity 
was  bursting  the  bonds  in  which  it  had  so  long  been  eon- 
fined,  and  returning  in  life  and  vigour  into  a  world  that  had 
rgotten  its  ancient  power.  The  hand  that  made  the 
world  was  turned  towards   it  again ;    and  the  Gospel,  re- 

I appearing  in  the  midst  of  the  nations,  accelerated  its  course, 
notwithstanding  the  violent  and  repeated  efforts  of  priests 
and  kings;  like  the  ocean  which,  when  the  haniTof  God 
presses  on  its  surface,  rises  calm  and  majestic  along  iti 


*  Wittembcrgcr  Nvibligkll,  a  poem  b;  U&na  Si 
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The  Reformation,  which  at  first  had  existed  in  the  hearts  of 
a  few  pious  men,  had  entered  into  the  worship  and  the  h'fe 
of  the  Church ;  it  was  natural  that  it  would  take  a  new  step, 
and  penetrate  into  civil  relationships  and  the  life  of  nations. 
Its  progress  was  always  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior. 
We  are  about  to  see  this  great  revolution  taking  possession 
of  the  political  life  of  the  world. 

For  eight  centuries  past,  Europe  had  formed  one  vast 
sacerdotal  state.  Emperors  and  kings  had  been  under  the 
patronage  of  popes.  Whenever  any  energetic  resistance  had 
been  oifered  to  her  audacious  pretensions,  particularly  in 
Germany  and  France,  Rome  eventually  had  the  upperhand, 
and  princes,  docile  agents  of  her  terrible  decrees,  had  beeu 
seen  fighting  to  secure  her  dominion  against  private  be- 
lievers obedient  to  their  rule,  and  profusely  shedding  in  her 
behalf  the  blood  of  their  people's  children. 

No  injury  could  be  infiicted  on  this  vast  ecclesiastical 
state,  of  which  the  pope  was  the  head,  without  affecting  the 
political  relations. 

Two  great  ideas  then  agitated  Germany.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  desire  for  a  revival  of  faith ;  and  on  the  other,  a 
longing  for  a  national  government,  in  which  the  German 
states  might  be  represented,  and  thus  serve  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  power  of  the  emperors,* 

*  Pfeffel  Droit  publ.  de  I'AUemagne,  590.     Robertson,  Charles  V 
6L  1 14    Ranke,  Deutsche  Gesch. 
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The  Elector  Frederick  hail  insisted  on  tliis  latter  point  ai 
Ihe  election  of  Maximilian's  successor ;  and  the  youthful 
Charles  had  complied.  A  national  governmeDt  had  been 
framed  in  Consequence,  consisting  of  the  imperial  governot 
"uid  representatives  of  the  electors  and  circles. 

Thus  Luther  reformed  the  Church,  and  Frederick  of  Saion^ 
reformed  the  State. 

But  while,  simultaneously  with  the  religious  reform,  im- 
portant political  modificationa  were  introduced  bj-  the  leaders 
of  the  nation,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  commonalty  would 
also  put  itself  in  motion,  and  by  its  excesses,  both  in  politics 
and  religion,  compromise  both  reforms. 

This  violent  and  fanatical  intrusion  of  the  people  and  of 
certain  ringleaders,  which  seems  iLievitable  where  society  is 
rihaken  and  in  a  state  of  transition,  did  not  fail  to  take 
place  in  Germany  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 

There  were  other  circumstances  also  that  contributed  to 
give  rise  to  such  disorders. 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  had  combined  against  the  Ee- 
formation,  and  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling  beneath  the 
blows  of  two  such  powerful  enemies.  Policy,  ambition,  and 
interest  compelled  Charles  V.  and  Leo  X.  to  attempt  itf 
destruction.  But  these  are  poor  champions  to  contend 
against  the  truth.  Devotedness  to  a  cause  which  is  looked 
upon  as  sacred  can  only  be  conquered  by  a  similar  devoted- 
ness. But  the  Romans,  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  a  Leo  X., 
were  enthusiastic  about  a  sonnet  or  a  melody,  and  insensible 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  any  less  futile  thought 
came  across  their  minds,  instead  of  purifying  and  tempering 
their  hearts  anew  in  the  Christianity  of  the  apostles,  they  were 
busied  with  alliances,  wars,  conquests,  and  treaties,  which 
gained  new  provinces,  and  with  cold  disdain  left  the  Reforma- 
tion to  awaken  on  all  sides  a  religious  enthusiasm,  and  march 
trtiunpbantly  to  more  noble  conquests.  The  enemy  that  had 
been  doomed  (o  destruction  in  tlic  cathedral  of  Worms,  re- 
appeared fidl  of  confidence  and  strength  ;  the  contest  must 
severe ;  and  blood  must  (low. 

Yet  some  of  tlie  most  imminent  dangers  that  threatened 
the  Reformation  seemed  at  this  time  to  be  disappearing 
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Shortly  berore  the  publication  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  the 
youthl^ul  Oiarles,  standing  one  day  at  a  window  of  his  paloL-u 
with  his  confessor,  hod  said,  it  is  true,  as  he  laid  liis  hand  on 
his  heart :  "  I  swear  to  liang  up  at  ttiis  very  window  the  first 
man  who  shall  declare  liimselfa  Lutheran  after  the  publication 
nf  my  edict,"  *  But  it  was  not  long  before  his  zeal  abated 
considerably.  His  project  for  reviving  the  ancient  glory  ol 
the  holy  empire,  that  is  to  say,  of  increasing  his  own  power, 
hfld  been  coldly  received.-f-  Dissatisfied  with  Germany,  he 
left  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  repaired  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  arailed  himself  of  his  residence  there  to  afford  the 
monks  those  gratifications  that  he  found  himself  unable  to 
give  them  in  the  empire.  Luther's  works  were  burnt  at 
Ghent  by  the  hangman  with  all  possible  solemnity.  Mora 
than  lifty  thousand  spectators  were  present  at  this  auto- 
da-f^ ;  the  emperor  himself  looking  on  with  an  approving 
Bmile.}  He  thence  proceeded  to  Spain,  where  wars  and 
internal  dissensions  compelled  him,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
leave  Germany  at  peace.  Since  he  is  refused  in  the  empire 
the  power  lo  which  he  lays  claim,  let  others  hunt  down  the 
heretic  of  Wittcmberg.  More  anxious  thoughts  engrossed 
all  bb  attention. 

In  effect,  Francis  I.,  impatient  to  try  his  strength  with 
his  rival,  had  tlirown  down  the  gauntlet.  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  restoring  the  children  of  Jean  d'Albret,  king  ol 
Navarre,  to  their  patrimony,  he  had  begun  a  bloody  strug- 
gle, destined  to  last  all  his  Ufe,  by  invading  that  king' 
dom  with  an  army  under  the  command  of  Lesparre,  whose 
rapid  conquests  were  only  cheeked  by  the  fortress  of  Pam- 
pelana. 

On  these  strong  walla  an  enthusiasm  was  kindled,  destined 
afterwards  to  oppose  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reformer,  and  to 
breathe  into  the  papacy  a  new  spirit  of  energy,  devotedness, 

*  S^DDtcjuro euin  ex  hue  fooeiitia  meo  jussu  Buspeiisum  iri.    Piilla\ 

LI30, 

t  Essendo  tomato  dulla  Dicta  chc  sua,  Maesth  hnYeya  I^ttn  in  Wot- 
i,  oacluau  d'ogni  oouclueion  buona  d'ajuti  e  di  ^Tori  cbe  si  fusei  pro- 
posto  d'olteoere  ia  easa.    I  iietructiona  to  Cardinal  Fameea.    MS.  ta  tin 
roninl  libraJ7,  pnblisbed  b;  Ranks. 

10  DesBTe,  oie  aubcidenti,  Bpectkculo  pUnait.    PaIl>T.  L  130. 
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and  authority.    Pampeluna  was  deBtined  to  be  the  cradle^ 
it  were,  of  the  rival  of  the  Wittemberg  monk. 

Tlie  chivalrous  spirit  tliat  had  ^o  long  animated 
christian  worid  survived  in  Spain  aioue.  The  ware  against 
the  M.oora,  scarcely  terminated  in  the  Peninsula,  and  con- 
tinually breaking  out  in  Afriea,  with  distant  and  advenluroua 
expeditions  beyond  the  seaa,  fostered  in  the  CasUlian  youtliB 
that  (mthusiaatic  and  unaffected  valour  of  which  Amadis 
formed  the  ideal  model. 

Among  the  defenders  of  Pampeluna  was  a  young  gentle- 
man, Inigo  Lopez  of  Recalda,  the  youngest  of  a  family  o/ 
thirteen  children.  Recalda,  better  known  as  Ignatius  Loyola, 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
His  person  was  graceful;*  he  was  expert  in  handhng  the 
Bword  and  the  lance,  and  ardently  desired  the  glory  of 
chivalry.  To  array  himself  in  glittering  arms,  to  ride  a 
noble  steed,-{-  to  expose  himself  to  the  brilliant  dangers  of  the 
tournament,  to  engage  in  hazardous  exploits,  to  share  in  the 
envenomed  struggles  of  faction,:^  and  to  display  as  much  de- 
votion for  Saint  Peter  as  for  his  lady-love — such  was  the  life 
of  this  young  chevalier. 

The  governor  of  Navarre  having  gone  inlo  Spain  to  pro- 
cure succours,  had  left  the  defence  of  Pampeluna  to  Inigo  and 
a  few  nobles.  The  latter,  perceiving  the  superiority  of  the 
French  troops,  resolved  to  withdraw.  Inigo  conjured  them 
to  make  a  stand  against  Lesparre  ;  finding  them  resolute  in 
their  intention,  he  looked  at  them  with  indignation,  accus- 
ing them  of  cowardice  and  perfidy;  he  then  flung  liimsell 
alone  into  the  citadel,  determined  to  hold  it  at  the  peril  o( 
his  life.g 

Tlie  French,  who  were  enthusiastically  received  into 
Pam])eluna,  having  proposed  a  capitulation  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  fortress :    "  Let  us  suffer  everything,"   said 

•  Cum  oHiPt  in  oorpori*  onmlu  eleMantiaBinma.  UnSei  Vita  LvjoIk, 
ISSe,  p.  3. 

+  Equorumijue  e 

;  F>rt[m  ill  faci 
waia lempus  Donmineret.    I 

I  ArdcDtibus  ociilia,  deteelsli 
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Iiiigo  impetuously  to  his  companions,  "rather  than  sur- 
render."* Upon  this  the  French  began  to  batter  the  walls 
with  their  powerful  machines,  and  soon  attempted  an  assault. 
Inigo's  courage  and  exhortations  inspirited  the  Spaniards  ; 
they  repelled  the  assailants  with  arrows,  swords,  and  battle- 
axes  ;  Inigo  fouglit  at  their  head  :  standing  on  the  ramparts, 
his  eyes  glistening  with  rage,  the  young  cavaUer  brandished 
his  sword,  and  the  enemy  fell  beneath  his  blows.  Suddenly 
a  ball  struck  the  wall  which  he  was  defending ;  a  splinter 
from  the  stone  wounded  him  severely  in  the  right  leg,  and 
the  ball  recoiling  with  the  violence  of  the  blow,  broke  his 
left  leg.  Inigo  fell  senseless.f  The  garrison  surrendered 
immediately;  and  the  French,  admiring  the  courage  of  their 
youthful  opponent,  conveyed  him  in  a  litter  to  his  parents 
in  the  castle  of  Loyola.  In  this  lordly  mansion,  from  which 
he  afterwards  derived  his  name,  Inigo  had  been  born,  eight 
years  after  Luther,  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
that  district. 

A  painful  operation  had  become  necessary.  Under  the 
most  acute  sufferings,  Inigo  firmly  clenched  his  hands,  but 
did  not  utter  a  single  groan.j; 

Confined  to  a  wearisome  inactivity,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  employ  his  active  imagination.  In  the  absence  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  which  had  hitherto  been  his  only 
mental  food,  he  took  up  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
legends  or  Flowers  of  the  Saints,  This  kind  of  reading, 
in  his  state  of  solitude  and  sickness,  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary impression  on  his  mind.  The  noisy  life  of  tourna- 
ments and  battles,  which  had  hitherto  exclusively  occupied 
Lis  thoughts,  appeared  to  recede,  to  fade  and  vanish  from  his 
sight ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  glorious  career  seemed 
opening  before  his  astonished  eyes.  The  humble  actions  of 
the  saints  and  their  heroic  suflferings  appeared  far  more 
worthy  of  praise  than  all  the  high  feats  of  arms  and  chivalry. 

*  Tarn  acri  ac  yebemeuti  oratione  commilitonibus  dissuasit.  Maffei 
ITita  LoyolsB,  1586,  p.  6. 

i*  Ut  e  vesti/^o  semianimis  alienata  mento  corruerit.    Ibid.  p.  7. 

t  NaUum  aliud  indicium  dedit  doloris,  nisi  ut  coactos  in  pu^um  digi- 
lotf  yalde  constriniceret.    Ibid.  d.  8. 
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Stretched  upon  his  bed,  a  prey  to  fever,  he  yielded  to  tha 
most  opposite  thoughts.  The  vorld  that  he  was  forsaking, 
[he  world  whose  holy  mortilications  lay  before  him,  ap- 
peared together,  the  one  with  its  pleasures,  the  other  with 
its  aasterities ;  and  these  two  worlds  contended  in  deadly 
atniggle  within  his  bosom.  "  Wliat  if  I  were  to  act  like  St. 
Francis  or  St.  Dominick?"  said  be.*  Then  the  image  ol 
the  lady  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  heart  rose  before  him : 
"  She  is  not  a  countess,"  exclaimed  he  with  artless  vanity, 
"  nor  a  duchess ;  but  her  condition  is  much  loftier  than 
either."-!-  Such  thoughts  as  these  lilled  hira  with  distress 
and  ennui,  while  his  plan  of  imitating  the  saints  inspired 
him  with  peace  and  joy. 

From  this  period  his  choice  was  made.  As  soon  as  his 
health  was  restored,  he  determined  to  bid  adieu  to  the  world, 
Afler  having,  like  Luther,  shared  in  one  more  repast  with  his 
old  companions  in  arms,  he  departed  alone,  in  great  secrecy,^ 
for  the  EoUtary  dwellings  that  the  hermits  of  St.  Benedict  had 
hewn  out  of  the  rocks  of  Montserrat.  Impelled  not  by  a  sense 
of  sin  or  his  need  of  Divine  grace,  but  by  a  desire  to  become 
a  "  knight  of  the  Virgin,"  and  of  obtaining  renown  by  morti- 
fications and  pious  works,  after  the  example  of  the  whole 
army  of  saints,  he  confessed  for  three  days  together,  gave 
his  rich  attire  to  a  beggar,  put  on  sackcloth,  and  girt  him- 
self with  a  rope.§  Then,  remembering  the  celebrated  armed 
vigils  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  he  suspended  his  sword  before  an 
image  of  Maty,  passed  the  night  in  watching  in  his  new  and 
strange  costume,  and  sometimes  on  liis  knees,  sometimes  up- 
right, but  always  in  prayer  and  with  the  pilgrim's  staff  In  his 
hand,  be  repeated  all  the  devout  practices  that  the  illuslriona 
Amadis  had  observed  before  him,  "  It  was  thus,"  says  Inis 
biographer,  the  Jesuit  Maffei,  "  that  while  Satan  was  arming 
Luther  against  all  laws  human  and  divine,  and  while  that 

*  Qnid  id  BKO  hoc  ajferera  quod  fecit  healaa  Franciaons,  quid  si  huo 
quod  boatUB  Dominicus  I    Acta  Sanct.  vii.  634. 

+  yon  era,  coudcssa,  ni  diiquesBa,  mas  era  bu  eatado  maa  alio.    Ibid. 

t  Ibi  duoe  amici^que  iU  salutatis,  ut  aroaas  conBiliurum  Buorom  qukn 
Mcuratissime  tejjeret.     Maffei,  p.  Ifi. 

S  Pretiosa  Teatimeata  quibus  orat  omatus.  pannoao 
new  mn  alxcer  iiiduit  ac  luue  piwcitiiit.    Ibid.  p.  20. 
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nfamous  heresiarch  appeared  at  Worms,  and  impiooaiy  de- 
clared war  againsl  the  apostolic  see,  Chriet,  by  a  cull  from 
lUB  heavenly  providence,  was  awakening  this  new  cliampion, 
uid  binding  him,  and  thoso  who  were  to  follow  in  his  stepa, 
M  the  BCf  vice  of  the  Koman  pontiff,  and  opposing  him  to  the 
■centiousneas  and  fury  of  heretical  depravity."* 

Loyola,  although  still  lame  in  one  of  his  legs,  dragged 
himself  by  winding  and  lonely  paths  to  Manrcsa,  where  he 
3ntcrBd  a  Dominican  convent,  in  order  to  devote  himself  in 
thia  secluded  spot  to  the  severest  mortifications.  Like 
Lather,  he  daily  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door.^  He 
passed  seven  hours  upon  his  knees,  and  scourged  liimsell 
Jiree  times  a-day  ;  at  midnight  lie  rose  to  pray  ;  he  allowed 
bis  hair  and  nails  to  grow,  and  in  the  thin  pale  face  of  the 
jionk  of  Manresa  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  recognise 
the  young  and  brilliant  knight  of  Pampeluna. 

Yet  the  hour  had  come  wJien  religious  ideas,  which 
hitherto  had  been  to  Inigo  a  mere  chivalrous  amusement, 
irere  to  be  evolved  in  him  with  greater  depth,  and  make 
him  sensible  of  a  power  to  which  he  was  as  yet  a  stranger. 
Suddenly,  without  anything  to  give  him  warning,  the  joy  he 
had  felt  disappeared.}  In  vain  he  had  recourse  to  prayer 
and  singing  hymns ;  he  could  find  no  rest.§  His  imagina- 
tion had  ceased  to  call  up  plea.sing  illusions ;  he  was  left 
alone  with  his  conscience.  A  state  so  new  to  him  was  he- 
fond  his  comprehension,  and  he  fearfully  asked  himself 
whether  God,  after  all  the  sacrifices  he  had  made,  was  still 
ingry  with  him.  Night  and  day  gloomy  terrors  agitated  his 
oul;  be  shed  bitter  tears;  ivith  loud  cries  he  called  for  the 

eace  of  mind  which  he  had  tost but  all  was  in  vain.|| 

•ie  then  recommenced  the  long  confession  he  had  made  at 
lontserrat.  "  Perhaps,"  thought  he,  "  I  luve  forgotten 
ometliing."    But  this  confession  only  increased  his  anguish, 

*  Fuioti  ac  libidini  h.'ereticn)  pravitatis  oiiponeret.     MaS^i,  p.  21. 
■f  TiotniD  oalflaam  precibas,  iDfimiB  eme[]ilicare  quotidie.     Ibid.  p.  23. 
i  TuDO  subita,  nulU  pncoedentt  ei)(Di.ficatior.e,  proiaus  exui  andftriqui 
nomni  K<iu<]io  sentirat.    Ibiri.  p.  27. 

3  Necjam  in  preaibus,  Deque  in  paalmis ullam  inTeniret  deleotMI- 

it  requiem.    Ibid. 

ri  [erronbns,  dies  noctcsque  flctibiia  jmigere.   tbiiL  p.  2& 
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for  it  reminded  him  of  all  his  errors.  He  wandered  about 
gloomy  and  dejected  ;  his  consoicnee  uccused  him  of  hav- 
iDg  done  nothing  all  his  life  but  add  ain  to  sin ;  and  the 
wretched  man,  a  prey  to  overwhelming  terrors,  filled  the 
eloiater  with  his  groans. 

Strange  tUouglits  then  entered  into  h.a  heart.  Finding 
DO  consolation  in  confession  or  in  the  various  ordinances  of 
the  Church,*  he  began,  like  Luther,  to  doubt  their  efficacy. 
But  instead  of  forsaking  the  works  of  men,  and  seeking  the 
all-sufficient  work  of  Christ,  he  asked  himself  whether  he 
should  not  again  pursue  the  pleasures  of  time.  His  soul 
sprang  eagerly  towards  the  delights  of  the  world  he  had  re- 
nounced,f  bat  immediately  recoiled  with  aSHght. 

"Was  there,  at  that  time,  any  difference  between  the  monk 
of  Manresa  and  the  monk  of  Erfurth  ?  Unquestionably, — 
in  secondary  points :  but  the  state  of  their  souls  was  the 
same.  Both  were  deeply  sensible  of  the  multitude  of  their 
sins.  Both  were  seeking  for  reconciliation  with  God,  and 
longed  to  have  the  assurance  in  their  hearts.  If  a  Staupitz 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand  had  appeared  in  the  convent  ot 
Manresa,  possibly  Inigo  might  have  become  the  Luther  of  the 
Peninsula.  These  two  great  men  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
these  foundersoftwo  spiritual  powers  which  for  three  centuries 
have  been  warring  together,  were  at  this  moment  brothers ; 
and  perhaps,  if  they  had  met,  Luther  and  Loyola  would  have 
embraced,  and  mingled  their  tears  and  their  prayers. 

But  from  this  hour  the  two  monks  were  destined  to  follow 
entirely  different  paths. 

Inigo,  instead  of  feeling  that  his  remorse  was  sent  to  drive 
him  to  tlie  foot  of  the  cross,  persuaded  himself  that  these 
inward  reproaches  proceeded  not  from  God,  but  from  the 
devil;  and  he  resolved  never  more  to  think  of  his  sins,  to 
erase  them  from  his  memory,  and  bury  them  in  eternal 
i)blivion.J  Lutlier  turned  towards  Christ;  Loyola  only  fell 
back  upon  himself. 

•  Ul  null*  j»m  rea  miliKare  dolorem  pass-  videreiiir.    Maff.  p.  29. 

+  Et  sipouli  dOEnmodis  repolendis  loagno  quudam  impelu  oogitaTorit 
lbid.p.30 

i  Sine  ul1>  dabitatiano  oanBtituit  praitBriUB  vitx  labes  perpetak  ob- 
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Visions  came  erelong  to  confirm  Inigo  in  the  conviction  al 
^hich  he  had  arrived.  His  own  resolves  had  become  a  siib- 
Btitute  for  the  grace  of  the  liOrd ;  his  own  imaginings  sup- 
plied  the  place  of  God's  Word.  He  had  looked  upon  the 
voice  of  God  in  his  conscience  as  the  voice  of  the  devil ;  and 
accordingly  the  remainder  of  his  history  represents  him  as 
given  up  to  the  inspirations  of  the  spirit  of  darkness. 

One  day  Loyola  met  an  old  woman,  as  Luther  in  the  hour 
of  his  trial  was  visited  by  an  old  man.  But  the  Spanish 
woman,  instead  of  proclaiming  remission  of  sins  to  the  peni- 
tent of  Manresa,  predicted  visitations  from  Jesus.  Such  was 
the  Christianity  to  which  Loyola,  like  the  prophets  of  Zwickau, 
had  recourse.  Inigo  did  not  seek  truth  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  imagined  in  their  place  immediate  communication 
with  the  world  of  spirits.  He  soon  lived  entirely  in  ecstasies 
and  contemplation. 

One  day,  as  he  was  going  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  out- 
side the  city,  he  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  Llobregat, 
and  sat  down  absorbed  in  meditation.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  river,  which  rolled  its  deep  waters  silently  before  him. 
He  was  lost  in  thought.  Suddenly  he  fell  into  an  ecstasy : 
he  saw  with  his  bodily  eyes  what  men  can  with  difficulty 
understand  after  much  reading,  long  vigils,  and  study.*  He 
rose,  and  as  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  he  appeared 
to  have  become  another  man ;  he  then  knelt  down  at  the 
foot  of  a  cross  which  was  close  at  hand,  prepared  to  sacrifice 
his  life  in  the  service  of  that  cause  whose  mysteries  had  just 
been  revealed  to  him. 

From  this  time  his  visions  became  more  frequent.  Sitting 
one  day  on  the  steps  of  St.  Dominick's  church  at  Manresa, 
he  was  singing  a  hymn  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  when  on  a  sud- 
den his  soul  was  wrapt  in  ecstasy ;  he  remained  motionless, 
absorbed  in  contemplation ;  the  mystery  of  the  most  Holy 
Trinity  was  revealed  to  his  sight  under  magnificent  symbols  ;f 
he  shed  tears,  filled  the  church  with  his  sobs,  and  all  day 

long  continued  speaking  of  this  incfiable  vision. 

« 
*  Quad  fix  demam  solent  homines  intalUgentia  comprehendeio.    1C^& 

p.  32. 
■*•  £u  oguras  de  tres  teclas. 
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These  numerous  apparitions  had  removed  all  Iiis  donbtgj 

he  believed,  not  lilie  LuLher  becaiiBe  the  things  of  faith  wer 
written  in  tiie  Word  of  God,  but  because  of  the  visions  hf 
had  seen,  "  Even  had  there  been  no  Uible,"  say  his  ap'olo 
gists,  "  even  had  these  mystcriea  never  been  revealed  in 
Scripture,*  he  would  have  believed  them,  for  God  had  ap- 
peared to  him.''f  Luther,  on  taking  his  doctor's  degree,  had 
pledged  his  oath  to  Holy  Scripture,:|:  and  the  only  infalllbh 
authority  of  the  Word  of  God  had  tiecome  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Reformation.  Loyola,  at  this  time,  bound 
himself  to  dreams  and  visions ;  and  chimerical  apparitions 
became  the  principle  of  his  life  and  of  hia  faith. 

Luther's  sojourn  in  the  convent  of  Erfurth  and  that  ol 
Loyola  in  the  convent  of  Manresa  explain  to  us — the  first, 
the  Reformation ;  the  latter,  modem  Popery.  The  monk 
who  was  to  reanimate  the  exhausted  vigour  of  Rome  repaired 
to  Jerusalem  after  quitting  the  cloister.  We  will  not  follow 
him  on  this  pilgrimage,  as  we  shall  meet  with  him  again  in 
the  course  of  this  history. 


CHAPTER  IL 


"Whilb  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Spain,  Rome  herscli 
appeared  to  be  assuming  a  more  serious  character.  The 
great  patron  of  music,  hunting,  and  festivities  disappeared 
from  the  pontifical  throne,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  pious  and 
grave  monk, 

Leo  X.  had  been  greatly  delighted  at  hearing  of  the 
edict  of  Worms  and  Luther's  captivity;  and  immediately, 
In  testimony  of  his  victory,  he  hud  consigned  the  effigy  anj 


'  Quod  etei  nulla  Bcrtplura,  myatcrja  ilia  fidei  doceret.    Acta  Suiet. 
f  ftuEB  Deo  Bibi  nperienle  cognoTeruit.    Ms£  p.  34. 
j  y«l.  I.  p.  203. 
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writings  of  the  refonner  to  the  flames.*  It  was  the  second 
9r  third  time  that  Rome  had  indulged  in  this  innocent  plea- 
sure. At  the  same  time  Leo  X.,  wishing  to  testify  his 
gratitude  to  Charles  V.,  united  his  army  with  the  emperor^s. 
The  French  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Parma,  Piacenza, 
and  Milan ;  and  Giulio  de  Medici,  the  pope's  cousin,  entered 
the  latter  city.  The  pope  was  thus  approaching  the  summit 
of  human  power. 

These  events  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  winter  1521. 
Leo  X.  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  autumn  in  the  country. 
At  such  times  he  would  leave  Rome  without  surplice,  and, 
what  was  considered  still  more  scandalous,  wearing  boots,  i* 
At  Viterbo  he  amused  himself  with  hawking ;  at  Cometi  in 
hunting  the  stag :  the  lake  of  Bolsena  afforded  him  the 
pleasure  of  fishing ;  thence  he  passed  to  his  favourite  villa  at 
Malliana,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  the  midst  of  festivities. 
Musicians,  improvisatori,  and  all  the  artists  whose  talents 
conld  enliven  this  delightful  abode,  were  gathered  round  the 
pontiff.  He  was  residing  there  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  capture  of  Milan.  A  great  agitation  immediately 
ensued  in  the  villa.  The  courtiers  and  officers  could  not  re- 
strain their  exultation,  the  Swiss  discharged  their  carbines, 
and  Leo,  in  excess  of  joy,  walked  up  and  down  his  room  all 
night,  from  time  to  time  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the 
rejoicings  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  people.  He  returned  to 
Rome,  fatigued  but  intoxicated  with  success.  He  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  Vatican  when  he  felt  suddenly  indis- 
posed. "  Pray  for  me,"  said  he  to  his  attendants.  He  had 
not  even  time  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament,  and  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
and  amid  the  noise  of  rejoicing. 

The  crowd  followed  the  pontiff  to  the  grave,  loading  him 
with  abuse.  They  could  not  forgive  him  for  having  died 
without  the  saciament  and  for  leaving  his  debts  unpaid,  the 

*  Comburi  jussit  alteram  vultus  in  ejus  statua,  alteram  animi  ejus  in 
libris.    Pallav.  i.  128. 

f  Paris  de  Grassis,  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  has  this  entry  in  his 
diary.  "  Thursday,  10th  Jan.,  after  breakfast,  the  pope  went  to  ToscancUo 
ind  its  neighbourhood.    He  went  without  his  stole,  and,  worse  than  thaiJ 
mthout  his  rochet,  and  woise  than  all,  wore  boots.    Diar.  inedii 


expeiiBes.     "  You  gained  your  pnnti- 
"  you  held  it  like  a  " 
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reBult  of  his 

ficate  like  a  fox,"  said  the  Hoiiians  ; 
„  juid  left  it  like  a  dog," 

Such  was  the  funeral  orntiun  with  which  Rome  honoured 
Uie  pope  who  excommunicated  tlie  Kefonnation,  and  whose 
s  to  designate  one  of  the  gi  eat  epochs  in  liistory. 
Meantime  a  feeble  reaction  against  the  spirit  of  Leo  and 
oat  Koine  was   already   beginning;  in    Home    itBclf.     Some 
r-piOUB  men  had  there  established  an  oratory  for  their  common 
ilieation,*  near  the  spot  wliiuh  tradition  assigns  as  the 
place  where  the  early  Christians  used  to  meet     Contarini, 
who  had  heard  Luther  at  Worms,  was  the  leader  in  these 
prayer-meetings.     Thus  a  species  of  reformation  was  begin- 
ning at  Rome  almost  at  the  same  time  as  at  Wittembcrg. 
It  has  been  said  with  truth,  that  wherever  the  seeds  of  piety 
exist,  there  also  are  the  germs  of  reformation.     But  these 
good  intentions  were  soon  to  be  frustrated. 

In  other  times,  a  Gregory  VIL  or  an  Innocent  III.  would 
have  been  chosen  to  succeed  Leo  X.,  could  such  men  have 
been  found ;  but  the  interest  of  the  Empire  was  now  superior 
to  that  of  the  Church,  and  Charles  V.  required  a  pope  de- 
voted to  his  service.     The  Cardinal  de  Medici,  aflerwarda 
'  Clement  VII.,  seeing  that  lie  had  no  chance  at  present  of 
sobttuning   the   tiara,   exclaimed :    "  Elect   tlie   Cardinal  of 
JTortosa,  a  man  in  years,  and  whom  every  one  regards  as  a 
■jMJnt."     This   prelate,  who  was  a  native  of  Utrecht,  and 
■sprung  from  the  middle  classes,  was  chosen,  and  reigned 
Kendcr  the  title  of  Adrian  VI.     He  had  been  professor  at 
I  X<ouvain,  and  afterwards  tutor  to  Charles  V.,  by  whose  in- 
ftiluence  he  was  invested  with  the  Roman  purple  in    1517. 
■  Cardinal  de  Vio  supported  his  nomination.     "  Adrian,"  said 
"  had  a  great  share  in  Luther's  condemnation  by  the 
iLuiivain  doctors."^     The  cardinals,  tired  out  and  taken  by 
Bsurprise,  elected  this  foreigner ;  but  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
ir  senses  (says  a  chronicler),  they  almost  died  of  fright 
E  thougljt  that  the  austere  NetherJander  would  Dot  accept 

Si  uniroQo  in  un  orftlorio,  ehiamato  del  divino  uniore,  circa  sesMUitt 
■411on>.    CBTBCcicIo,  Vita  da  Paolo  IV.  MS.  Ruike. 
I    •(■  Ouvtorea  LovBiuoiiseB  aimpiBee  conBiliiiin  ■  tam  DOnspiaue  kluBBS 
■^Ikv.  p.  136. 
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the  tiara  gave  them  some  little  consolation  at  first;  bal 
this  hope  was  not  of  long  duration.  Pasquin  represented 
the  pontiff-elect  under  the  character  of  a  schoolmaster,  and 
the  cardinals  as  little  boys  under  the  rod.  The  citizens  were 
so  exasperated  that  the  members  of  the  conclave  thought 
themselves  fortunate  to  have  escaped  being  thrown  into  the 
river.*  In  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  testified  by 
general  rejoicings  their  delight  at  giving  a  pope  to  the 
Church.  "  Utrecht  planted  ;  Louvain  watered  ;  the  Em- 
peror  gave  the  increase,"  was  the  inscription  on  the  hangings 
suspended  from  the  fronts  of  the  houses.  A  wag  wrote 
below  these  words :  "  And  God  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  dissatisfaction  at  first  manifested  by 
the  people  of  Rome,  Adrian  VI.  repaired  to  that  city  in  the 
month  of  August  1522,  and  was  well  received.  It  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  more  than  five  thousand  benefices  in  his 
gift,  and  every  man  reckoned  on  having  his  share.  Fo. 
many  years  the  papal  throne  had  not  been  filled  by  such  a 
pontiff.  Just,  active,  learned,  pious,  sincere,  and  of  irre- 
proachable morals,  he  permitted  himself  to  be  blinded  neither 
by  favour  nor  passion. 

He  followed  the  middle  course  traced  out  by  Erasmus, 
and  in  a  book  i-eprinted  at  Rome  during  his  pontificate,  he 
said :  "  It  is  certain  that  the  pope  may  err  in  matters  of 
faith,  in  defending  heresy  by  his  opinions  or  decretals."t  This 
is  indeed  a  remarkable  assertion  for  a  pope  to  make ;  and 
if  the  ultra-montanists  reply  that  Adrian  was  mistaken 
on  this  point,  by  this  very  circumstance  they  affirm  what 
they  deny,  viz.  the  fallibility  of  the  popes. 

Adrian  arrived  at  the  Vatican  with  his  old  housekeeper, 
whom  he  charged  to  continue  providing  frugally  for  his  mo- 
derate wants  in  that  magnificent  palace  which  Leo  X.  had 
filled  with  luxury  and  dissipation.  He  had  not  a  single  taste 
in  common  with  his  predecessor.  When  he  was  shown  the 
magnificent  group  of  Laocoon,  discovered  a  few  years  before, 
and  purchased  at  an  enormous  price  by  Julius  II.,  he  turned 
coldly  away,  observing:  "  They  are  tlic  idols  of  the  heathen  l" 

♦  Sleidan,  Hist  do  la  Ref.  i.  124. 

f  Certum  est  qaod  (Pontifex)  potuit  errare  in  iis  qure  tangunt  fidem^ 
hKreaim  persnam  determinationem  ant  decrctalem  a-aseteudo.    C^tsjh 
'ul/b.  4.  Senteatiarum  Quest,  do  Sacr.  Contirra.    RoiiiJ£,\5r2fi  ^^^i^i. 
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"  I  would  rattier  serve  Go<ij"  enid  he,  "  in  my  deanery  of 
Louvain,  than  be  pope  at  Itoine,"  Alanncd  at  the  dangers 
with  whieh  tlie  Reformation  threatened  the  religion  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  not,  like  the  Italians,  at  those  to  which 
Rome  and  her  hierarchy  were  exposed,  it  was  his  earnest  de- 
Bire  to  combat  and  check  it ;  and  he  judged  the  best  means 
to  this  end  would  be  a  reform  of  the  Church  carried  out  by 
the  Church  itself.  "  The  Church  needs  a  reform,"  said  lie  ; 
"  but  we  must  go  step  by  atep." — "  The  pope  means,"  saya 
Luther,  "  that  a  few  centuries  should  intervene  between  each 
step."  In  truth,  for  ages  the  Church  had  been  moving  to- 
wards a  reformation.  But  there  was  no  longer  room  for  tem- 
porizing: it  was  necessary  to  act. 

Faithful  to  his  plan,  Adrian  set  about  banishing  from  the 
city  all  perjurers,  profane  persons,  and  usurers ;  a  task  by 
no  means  easy,  since  they  formed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  inhabitants. 

At  first  the  Uomans  ridiculed  bim ;  soon  they  began  to 
hate  him.  The  sacerdotal  rule,  the  immense  prohts  it 
brought,  the  power  of  Rome,  the  sports,  festivals,  and  luxury 
iliat  filled  it, — all  would  be  irretrievably  lost,  if  there  was  a 
return  to  apostolic  manners. 

The  restoration  of  discipline,  in  particular,  met  with  a  strong 
opposition.  "  To  succeed  in  this,"  said  the  cardinal  high- 
penitentiary,  "we  must  first  revive  the  zeal  of  Chris  tiaiu. 
The  remedy  is  more  tli;m  the  patient  can  bear,  and  will  cause 
his  death.  Beware  lesl,  by  wishing  to  preserve  Germany, 
you  should  lose  Italy."*  In  effect,  Adrian  had  soon  greatb' 
cause  to  fear  Romanism  than  Lutheranism  itself. 

Exertions  were  made  to  bring  him  back  into  the  path  ha 
was  desirous  of  quitting.  The  old  .and  crafty  Cardinaj 
rjoderini  of  Volterra,  the  familiar  friend  of  Alexander  VI., 
Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X,,f  often  let  fall  hints  well  adapted  to 
prepare  the  worthy  AdriaLi  for  that  cbiiracter,  so  strange  to 
him,  which  he  was  called  upon  to  fill.  "  The  heretics," 
remarked  Soderiui  one  day,  "  have  in  all  ages  spoken  of  the 
L'Orrupt  manners  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  yet  the  popoi 

<  Surpi,  Hist.  Council  of  Trent,  p.  20. 

^  Per  lon^a.  eeiieriooni  ilulle  sow  del  muodo,  oiultn  prudonle  eiwMcta 
Nu<li.  Ui»i    >''ior.  lib.  rii. 
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have  never  changed  them.*' — "  It  has  never  been  by  re- 
forms," said  he  on  another  occasion,  "  that  heresies  have 
been  put  down,  but  by  crusades." — "  Alas,"  replied  the 
pontiff  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  how  unhappy  is  the  fate  of  a 
pope,  since  he  has  not  even  liberty  to  do  what  is  right  l*** 


CHAPTER  III. 

Diet  of  Nuremberg— Soliman's  Invasion— The  Nuncio  calls  for  Luther':! 
Death — The  Nuremberg  Preachers—Promise  of  Reform — Grieyanoes 
of  the  Nation — Decree  of  the  Diet— Fulminating  Letter  of  the  Pope — 
Luther's  Advice. 

On  the  23d  March  1522,  before  Adrian  had  reached  Rome, 
the  diet  assembled  at  Nuremberg.  Prior  to  this  date  the 
Bishops  of  Mersburg  and  Misnia  had  asked  permission  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  to  make  a  visitation  of  the  convents  and 
churches  in  his  states.  Frederick,  thinking  that  truth  would 
be  strong  enough  to  resist  errt)r,  had  given  a  favourable 
reply  to  this  request,  and  the  visitation  took  place.  The 
bishops  and  their  doctors  preached  violently  against  the 
Reformation,  exhorting,  threatening,  and  entreating  ;  but 
their  arguments  seemed  useless  ;  and  when,  desirous  of 
having  recourse  to  more  effectual  weapons,  they  called  upon 
the  secular  authority  to  carry  out  their  decrees,  the  elector's 
ministers  replied,  that  the  business  was  one  that  required  tQ 
be  examined  according  to  the  Bible,  and  that  the  elector  in 
his  advanced  age  could  not  begin  to  study  divinity.  These 
efforts  of  the  bishops  did  not  lead  one  soul  back  to  the  fold  of 
Rome ;  and  Luther,  who  passed  through  these  districts  shortly 
after,  and  preached  in  his  usual  powerful  strain,  erased  the 
feeble  impressions  that  had  been  here  and  there  produced. 

It  might  be  feared  that  the  emperor's  brother,  the  Arch 
duke  Ferdinand,  would  do  what  Frederick  had  refused.    Thiu 
young  prince,  who  presided  during  part  of  the  sittings  of  the 
diet,  gradually  acquiring  more  firmness,  might  in  his  zeal 
rashly  draw  the  sword  which  his  more  prudent  and  politic 

•  Sarpi,  Hist.  Council  of  Trent,  p.  21. 
VOL.   m.  7 
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brother  wisely  left  in  the  Bcalihard.  In  fact,  he  ha<l  alreadr 
begun  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  piirtisuns  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  his  hereditary  stales  of  Austria.  But  GoJ  on  several 
I  i^occasioHs  made  use  of  the  same  instrument  for  the  deliver* 
ance  of  reviving  Christianity  that  he  had  employed  in  the 
destruction  of  corrupt  CJiriatianity.  The  crescent  appeared 
in  the  terrified  provinces  of  Hungary.  On  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, after  a  six  weeka'  siege,  Belgrade,  the  bulwark  of  thij* 
kingdom  and  of  the  empire,  fell  before  Sofiman's  attack- 
The  followers  of  Mahomet,  after  having  evacuated  Spaioj 
seemed  bent  on  entering  Europe  by  the  east.  The  Diet  of 
Jfuremherg  forgot  the  monk  of  Worms,  to  think  only  of  the 
Sultan  of  Constantinople.  But  Charles  V.  kept  both  these 
adversaries  in  mind.  On  the  31st  of  October,  he  wrote  to  the 
pope  from  Valladolid  :  "  We  must  check  the  Turks,  and  punish 
the  abettors  of  Luther's  poisonous  doctrines  with  the  sword."* 

The  storm  which  seemed  to  be  passing  away  from  the 
Reformation,  and  tumiiig  towards  tJie  east,  soon  gathered 
anew  over  the  head  of  the  reformer.  His  return  to  Wlttem- 
berg,  and  the  zeal  he  had  there  displayed,  rekimlled  animo- 
sity. "  Now  that  we  know  where  to  catch  him,"  said  Duke 
GrBorge,  "  let  us  execnte  tlie  decree  of  Worms  I"  It  was 
even  asserted  in  Germany  that  Charles  V.  and  Adrian  would 
meet  at  Nuremberg  to  concert  their  plans.f  "  Satan  feels  the 
wound  that  h.is  been  inflicted  on  him,"  says  Luther;  "  and 
this  is  why  he  is  so  fnrious.  But  Christ  has  already  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and  will  soon  trample  hiin  under  foot  in  spite 
of  the  gates  of  hrll."t 

In  the  month  of  December  1522,  the  diet  again  assembled 
at  Nuremberg,  Everytliing  seemed  to  indicate,  that  if  Soli- 
man  had  been  the  great  enemy  tliat  had  engaged  its  atten- 
tion in  the  spring  session,  Luther  would  be  that  of  the 
winter  meeting.  Adrian  VL,  in  consequence  of  his  German 
descend,  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  a  more  favountUe 
leception  from  his  nation    than  any  pope  of  Italian  origin 

*  Daa  man  die  N&i^lifolKer  der^elben  vorgiften  Lehre,  mit  dum  Sobtml 
itrofeD  mag.    L.  0pp.  nvii.  X2i. 

+  Cum  fima  ait  Tartia  et  Cte.mrcin  et  papain  Numter^jam  CDDTantUFOs 
L.Epp.ii.  214. 

X  Sud  Cliriatiis  qui  cmpit  aoati^rei  ii»:a.     IbtJ.  215. 
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oould  expect*  He  therefore  commissioned  Chiercfcati,  whom 
he  had  known  in  Spain,  to  repair  to  Nuremberg. 

As  soon  as  the  diet  had  opened,  several  princes  spoke 
strongly  against  Luther.  The  Cardinal-archbishop  oi  Salz- 
burg, who  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  emperor,  desired 
that  prompt  and  decisive  measures  should  be  taken  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Elector  Joachim 
of  Brandenburg,  always  decided  in  his  proceedings,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  Treves,  alike  pressed  for  the  execution  of  the 
edict  of  Worms.  The  other  princes  were  in  a  great  measure 
undecided  and  divided  in  opinion.  The  state  of  confusion  in 
which  the  Church  was  placed  filled  its  most  faithful  servants 
with  anguish.  The  Bishop  of  Strasburg  exclaimed,  in  a  full 
meeting  of  the  diet,  "  I  would  give  one  of  my  fingers  not  to 
be  a  priest."  f 

Chieregati,  jointly  with  the  Cardinal  of  Salzburg,  called 
for  Luther's  death.  "  We  must,"  said  he  in  the  pope's  name, 
and  holding  the  pontiffs  brief  in  his  hands,  "  we  must  cut 
off  this  gangrened  member  from  the  body.  \  Your  fathers 
put  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  death  at  Constance ; 
but  they  live  again  in  Luther.  Follow  the  glorious  example 
of  your  ancestors,  and,  with  the  aid  of  God  and  St.  Peter, 
gain  a  signal  victory  over  the  infernal  dragon." 

On  hearing  the  brief  of  the  pious  and  moderate  Adrian, 
most  of  the  princes  were  awe-stricken.§  Many  were  begin- 
ning to  understand  Luther  better,  and  had  hoped  better 
things  of  the  pope.  Thus  then  Rome,  under  an  Adrian,  will 
not  acknowledge  her  faults  ;  she  still  hurls  her  thunderbolts, 
and  the  provinces  of  Germany  are  about  to  be  laid  waste 
and  drowned  in  blood.  While  the  princes  remained  Fad  and 
silent,  the  prelates  and  members  of  the  diet  in  the  interest  of 
Rome  became  tumultuous.     "  Let  him  be  put  to  death,"  Ij 

*  Quod  ex  ea  redone  venireiit,  unde  not  is  secundum  caruem  origo  est 
Papal  Brief.    L.  0pp.  Lat.  ii.  352. 

t  Er  wollte  einen  Finger  drum  geben...    Seek.  p.  568. 

t  Resecandos  uti  membra  jam  putrida  a  sano  corpore.  Pailayicini,  i, 
158. 

§  Einen  grossen  Schrecken  eingejagt.    Seek.  p.  552. 

0  Nichtandersgeschrien  denn  :  Cntcijige!  crudfige  !  L.  0pp.  xviii.9?7 
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eneci  they,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Saxon  envoy,  whc 
waa  present  at  the  sitting. 

Very  different  language  was  heard  in  the  churches  of  Nu- 
remberg. The  people  crowded  into  the  chapel  attached  to 
the  hospital,  and  to  the  churches  of  the  Auguatinea,  of  St. 
Behaldus,  and  St.  Lawrence,  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Goapel.  Andrew  Osiauder  was  preaching  powerfuliy  in 
the  latter  temple.  Several  princes,  and  especially  Albert, 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who,  in  his  quality  of  grand- 
master of  the  Teutonic  Order,  took  rank  immediately  aftei 
the  archbishops,  went  there  frequently.  Monks,  leaving  the 
Eonventa  in  the  city,  were  learning  trades  in  order  V  gain  a 
livelihood  by  their  labour. 

Chieregati  could  not  endure  so  mitch  boldness.  He  in- 
Bisted  that  the  priests  and  rebellious  monks  should  be  thrown 
into  prison.  Tlie  diet,  notwithstanding  the  resolute  opposi- 
tion of  the  envoys  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  of  the  Mar- 
grave Casimir,  determined  on  seizing  the  monks,  but  con- 
sented to  make  a  previous  communication  of  the  nuncio's 
complaint  to  Osiander  anil  his  colleafrues.  A  committee,  of 
which  the  fanatical  Cardinal  of  Sahliurg  was  president,  was 
intrusted  with  this  duty.  The  danger  was  threatening ;  the 
Btruggle  was  about  to  hegin,  and  it  was  the  council  of  ths 
nation  that  provoked  it. 

The  people,  however,  anticipated  them.  While  the  diet 
was  deliberating  what  should  he  done  with  these  ministers, 
the  town-council  of  Nuremberg  were  considering  how  they 
should  proceed  with  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  diet.  They 
resolved,  without  exceeding:  their  jurisdiction,  that  if  attempts 
were  made  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  city  preachers,  they 
should  be  set  nt  liberty  by  main  force.  Such  a  determina* 
lion  was  very  significant.  The  astonished  diet  replied  to 
the  nuncio,  that  il  was  not  lawful  to  arrest  the  preachers 
of  the  Free  city  of  Nuremberg,  unless  previously  convicted 
of  heresy. 

Cliieregali  was  dceiily  moved  at  this  new  insult  to  the 
omnipotence  of  the  papacy.  "  Well,  then,"  said  lie  haughtily 
,  to  Ferdinand,  "  do  nothing,  but  let  me  act.     I  will  liavf 
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these  preachers  seized  in  the  pope's  name."*  As  soon  as 
the  Cardinal-archbishop  Albert  of  Mentz  and  the  Margrave 
Casimir  were  informed  of  this  extravagant  design,  they  has- 
tened to  the  legate,  entreating  him  to  renounce  his  intentions. 
The  nuncio  was  immovable,  affirming  that  in  the  bosom  of 
Christendom  obedience  to  the  pope  was  of  the  first  impor* 
tance.  The  two  princes  quitted  the  legate,  saying :  "  If  you 
persist  in  your  design,  we  desire  that  you  will  give  us  warn- 
ing ;  for  we  will  leave  the  city  before  you  venture  to  lay 
hands  on  these  preachers."f  The  legate  abandoned  his 
project. 

Despairing  of  success  by  measures  of  authority,  he  resolved 
to  have  recourse  to  other  expedients,  and  with  this  view  he 
acquainted  the  diet  with  the  intentions  and  mandates  of  the 
pontiff,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  secret. 

But  the  worthy  Adrian,  a  stranger  to  the  ways  of  the 
world,  injured  by  his  very  frankness  the  cause  he  so  heartily 
desired  to  serve.  "  We  are  well  aware,"  said  he  in  the  re- 
solutions intrusted  to  his  legate,  "  that  for  many  years  cer- 
tain abuses  and  abominations  have  crept  into  the  holy  city  .J 
The  contagion  has  spread  from  the  head  to  the  members ;  it 
has  descended  from  the  popes  to  the  other  ecclesiastics.  It 
is  our  desire  to  reform  this  Roman  court,  whence  proceed  so 
many  evils ;  the  whole  world  is  craving  after  it,  and  to  effect 
this  we  submitted  to  ascend  the  papal  chair." 

The  partisans  of  Rome  blushed  for  shame  as  they  heard 
this  extraordinary  language.  They  thought,  with  Pallavi- 
cini,  that  these  avowals  were  too  sincere.  §  The  friends  of 
the  Reformation,  on  the  contrary,  were  delighted  at  seeing 
Rome  proclaim  her  own  corruption.  They  no  longer  doubted 
that  Luther  was  right,  since  the  pope  himself  declared  it. 

*  Sese  auctoritate  pontifica  curaturum  ut  isti  caperentar.    Corp.  Ref. 

Leo6. 

f  Priusquam  illi  caperentar,  se  urbe  cessuros  esse.    Ibid. 

X  In  earn  sedem  aliquot  jam  annos  qusedam  vitia  inepsisse,  abusus  in 
rebus  sacris,  in  legibus  violationes,  in  cunctis  denique  peryersionem, 
Pallav.  i.  160.    See  also  Sarpi,  p.  25  ;  L.  0pp.  xviii.  329,  &c. 

§  Liberioris  tamen,  quam  par  erat,  sincericatis  fuisse  visum  est,  ea  COO0 
fenlui  patefacere.    Ibid.  162. 
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The  reply  of  the  diet  aliowpd  how  much  tlie  authority  ol 
the  sovereign  poutilf  had  fulli;ii  in  the  empire,  Luther's 
ipirit  seemed  to  huve  entered  into  the  hearts  of  the  represes- 
tativGS  of  the  nation.  The  moment  was  favourable :  Adrian's 
ear  seemed  open;  the  emperor  was  absent;  the  diet  resolved 
to  collect  into  one  body  alt  the  grievances  that  for  ages  Gei^ 
many  had  endured  from  Rome,  and  forward  them  to  Ihe 
pope. 

The  legate  was  frightened  at  this  determination.  He  en- 
treated and  threatened  in  turns.  Me  insinuated  that  under 
a  purely  religious  exterior  the  reformer  concealed  great 
(ulitical  dangers ;  he  asserted,  like  Adrian,  that  Uiese  children 
of  iniquity  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  destroy  all 
obedience,  and  lead  every  man  to  do  as  he  pleased.  "  Will 
those  men  keep  your  laws,"  said  he,  "  who  not  only  despise 
the  holy  canons  of  the  Father,  but  still  further,  tear  them 
io  pieces  and  burn  them  in  their  diabolical  fury?  Will 
they  spare  your  lives  who  do  not  fear  to  insult,  to  strike, 
to  kill  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  P  It  is  your  persons,  your 
goods,  your  houses,  your  wives,  your  children,  your  domains, 
your  states,  your  temples,  and  all  that  you  adore,  that  are 
threatened  by  this  frightful  calamity."* 

All  these  declamations  proved  of  no  avail.  The  diet, 
although  commending  the  promises  of  the  pope,  required  for 
their  speedy  fuUibuent  that  a  free  and  christian  council 
should  be  assembled  as  soon  as  possible  at  Strasburg,  Mentz, 
Cologne,  or  Metz,  in  which  laymen  should  be  present.  Lay- 
men in  a  council!  Laymen  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  in  concert  with  priests  1  It  is  more  than  we  can  see 
even  now  in  many  protestant  states.  The  diet  added,  that 
every  man  should  have  liberty  to  speak  freely  for  the  glory 
of  God,  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the  good  of  the  chris- 
tian  common  wealth  .-j-  It  tbcn  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  cata- 

*  Tn  eoB,  in  vpstna  res,  domos,  nsaree,  liberoHi  ditiODfiB,  ftomiafttns, 
templa  qilts  colitis.    L.  0pp.  Lut.  ii.  536. 
,       i-Quod  ID  tiUi  concllin  eis  qui  inuresse  dobercnt  vel  eccleaiastioi  tcI 
'  Itticalis  oHinia  libeie  iiceret  loqul,    Guldsrt,  Constit.  Imper.  i.  1S2. 
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Logne  of  its  grievances,  which  amounted  to  the  number  of 
eighty.  The  abuses  and  arts  of  the  popes  and  the  Roman 
court  to  extort  money  from  Germany ;  the  scandals  and 
profanations  of  the  clergy;  the  disorders  and  simony  of 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  ;  the  encroachments  on  the  secu- 
lar power  for  the  enslaving  of  consciences ;  were  all  set 
forth  with  as  much  frankness  as  energy.  The  states  gave 
the  pope  to  understand  that  the  traditions  of  men  were 
the  source  of  all  this  corruption,  and  concluded  by  saying : 
"  If  these  grievances  are  not  redressed  within  a  limited 
time,  we  shall  seek  other  means  to  escape  from  so  many 
oppressions  and  sufferings."*  Chieregati,  foreseeing  the 
terrible  recess  that  the  diet  would  draw  up,  hastily  left 
Nuremberg,  that  he  might  not  have  to  deliver  this  sad  and 
insoleiit  message. 

Yet  was  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  diet  would  seek 
to  make  amends  for  its  boldness  by  sacrificing  Luther? 
People  thought  so  at  first ;  but  a  spirit  of  justice  and  truth 
had  descended  on  this  assembly.  It  demanded,  as  Luther 
had  done,  the  convocation  of  a  free  council  in  the  empire, 
and  added,  that  in  the  meanwhile  the  pure  Gospel  alone 
should  be  preached,  and  nothing  should  be  printed  without 
the  approbation  of  a  certain  number  of  pious  and  learned 
men.-|-  These  resolutions  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  cal- 
culating the  immense  progress  the  Reformation  had  made 
subsequently  to  the  Diet  of  Worms;  and  yet  the  knight 
of  Feilitsch,  the  Saxon  envoy,  solemnly  protested  against 
this  censorship,  moderate  as  it  was,  which  the  diet  pre- 
scribed. This  decree  was  regarded  as  the  first  triumph  of 
the  Reformation,  which  would  be  followed  by  other  more 
decisive  victories.  The  Swiss  themselves,  in  the  midst  of 
their  mountains,  thrilled  with  delight.  "  The  Roman  pontiff 
b  vanquished  in  Germany,"  said  Zwingle.  "  We  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  deprive  him  of  his  weapons.  This 
is  the  battle  we  have  now  to  fight,  and  a  furious  one  it  will 

*  Wie  sie  solcher  Beschwerung  und  Drangsaal  eatladen  werden.  L. 
0pp.  XTiii.  354. 

+  Ut  pie  placideque  purum  Eyangelium  praedicaretur.  PolL  L  106 } 
Bleidan,  i.  135. 
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be.  But  Christ  ia  the  umpire  of  the  conflict."*  Luther  eaii 
publicly  that  God  liimself  haU  inspired  the  princes  to  draw 
up  this  edict. -|- 

The  indignation  at  the  Vatican  among  the  papal  ministers 
was  very  [jreat.  Wliat  1  is  it  not  enough  to  have  a  pope 
who  disappoints  all  the  expectations  of  the  Romans,  and  in 
whose  pahice  there  is  neither  singing  nor  placing ;  but,  more 
than  this,  secular  princes  are  allowed  to  holij  a  language 
that  Rome  detests,  and  refuse  to  put  the  Wittemberg  heretic 
to  death  I 

Adrian  himself  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  events 
in  Germany,  and  it  was  on  the  head  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
that  he  discharged  his  anger.  Never  had  the  Roman  pontiffs 
uttered  a  cry  of  alarm  more  energetic,  more  sincere,  or 
perhaps  more  affecting. 

"  We  have  waited  long — and  perhaps  too  long,"  said  the 
pious  Adrian  iu  the  brief  fae  addressed  to  the  elector;  "we 
were  anxious  to  see  vfhether  God  would  visit  tliy  soul,  and 
if  thou  wouldst  not  at  last  escape  from  the  snares  of  Satan. 
But  when  we  looked  to  gather  grapes,  we  found  nothing  but 
sour  grapes.  The  blower  hath  blown  iu  vain  ;  thy  wicked- 
ness is  not  consumed.  Open,  then,  thine  eyes  to  see  the 
greatness  of  thy  fall  I 

"  If  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  broken ;  if  the  simple  have 
been  turned  aside  from  that  faith  which  thpy  had  imbibed 
at  their  mothers'  breasts;  if  the  temples  are  destroyed;  if 
the  people  are  without  priests;  if  the  priests  receive  not  the 
honour  that  is  due  to  them ;  if  Christians  are  without  Christ: 

to  whom  is  it  owing,  but  to  thee?| If  christian  peace  has 

vanished  from  the  earth;  if  the  world  is  full  of  discord, 
rebellion,  robbery,  murder,  and  conflagration  ;  if  the  cry 
of  war  is  heard  from  east  to  west ;  if  a  universal  conlliot 
IE  at  hand :  it  la  thou—thou  who  art  the  author  of  the§e 
I    things  1 

•  ViotOB  est  ac  forme  profllnatna  e  Gennwiia  Bomsnns  pontifei.    Zw. 
'   Ep(i.  313.— 11th  Oi^tober  l,5'23. 

t  Gotl  liabe  Bolohas  E.  Q.  eiiigeben.     L.  0pp.  iviii.  476. 
t  Oase  die  Kirchen  ohna  Volk  aEiid.  dua  die  Viilker  ubue  Prieatn 
dnd,  duiB  die  Priegtar  ohuu  t'lire  Bind,  uud  daw  dia  Chcistcn  olme  Chiutt 
■     Ibid.  37' 
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Sawest  thou  noi  this  sacrilegious  man  (Luther)  rending 
with  his  wicked  hands  and  trampling  under  his  impure  fee* 
the  images  of  the  saints  and  even  the  holy  cross  of  Christ  ? 
Dost  thou  not  behold  him,  in  his  ungodly  wrath,  insti- 
gating laymen  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
priests,  and  overturning  the  churches  of  our  Lord  ? 

"  And  what  matters  it,  if  the  priests  he  assails  are  wicked 
priests  ?  Has  not  the  Lord  said :  Whatsoever  they  hid  you 
observe,  that  observe  and  do  ;  but  do  not  ye  after  (heir  works ; 
thus  showing  the  honour  that  belongs  to  them,  even  when 
their  lives  are  blame-worthy.* 

"  Rebellious  apostate  I  he  is  not  ashamed  to  defile  the 
vessels  consecrated  to  God ;  he  drags  from  their  sanctuaries 
the  holy  virgins  consecrated  to  Christ,  and  gives  them  over 
to  the  devil ;  he  takes  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  and  delivers 

them  up  to  infamous  harlots Awful  profanation!  which 

even  the  heathen  would  have  condemned  with  horror  in  the 
priests  of  their  idols ! 

"  What  punishment,  what  martyrdom  dost  thou  think  we 

judge  thee  to  deserve? Have  pity  on  thyself;  have  pity 

on  thy  wretched  Saxons ;  for  if  you  do  not  all  return  into 
the  fold,  God  will  pour  out  his  vengeance  upon  you. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Almighty  God,  and  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  representative  I  am  upon  earth,  I  de- 
clare that  thou  shalt  be  punished  in  this  world,  and  plunged 
into  everlasting  fire  in  that  which  is  to  come.     Repent 

and  be  converted! Two  swords  are  suspended  over  thy 

head, — the  sword  of  the  Empire  and  the  sword  of  the 
Church.*' 

The  pious  Frederick  shuddered  as  he  read  this  threatening 
brief.  He  had  written  to  the  emperor  shortly  before,  to  the 
effect  that  old  age  and  sickness  rendered  him  incapable  of 
taking  any  part  in  these  affairs ;  and  he  had  been  answered 
by  the  most  insolent  letter  that  a  sovereign  prince  had  ever 
received.  Although  bowed  down  by  age,  he  cast  his  eyes 
on  that  sword  which  he  had  worn  at  the  holy  sepulchre  in 
the  days  of  his  manly  strength.     He  began  to  think  that  he 

^  Wen  sie  gleich  eines  yerdammten  Lebens  sind.    L.  0pp.  xviii.  379. 
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nould  have  to  unsheathe  it  in  defence  of  the  conBcience  of 
his  subjects,  and  tliat,  already  on  the  brink  of  the  tomb,  lie 
would  not  be  allowed  to  go  down  to  it  in  peace.  He  imme- 
diately wrote  to  Wittemberg  to  bear  the  opinion  of  the  falherg 
of  the  Rcfomiatioii. 

There  also  troubles  and  persecutions  were  apprehended 
'  Wliat  shall  I  say?"  exclaimed  the  gentle  Melancthou; 
"  whither  shall  I  turn?  Hatred  overwlielms  us,  and  the 
world  is  trasisported  with  fury  against  us."*  Luther,  Linck, 
elancthon,  Bugenhagen,  and  Amsdorff  consulted  together 
on  the  reply  they  should  make  to  the  elector.  Their  answer 
was  ahuost  entirely  to  the  same  purport,  and  tlie  advice  they 
gave  him  is  very  remarkable. 

"  No  prince,"  said  they,  "  can  undertake  a  war  without 
the  consent  of  the  people,  from  whose  hands  he  has  received 
his  authority. f  Now,  the  people  have  no  desire  to  fight  for 
the  Gospel,  for  they  do  not  believe.  Let  not  princes,  there- 
fore, take  up  arms ;  they  are  rulers  of  the  nations,  and  there- 
fore of  nnbelievera."  Thus,  it  was  the  impetuous  Luther  who 
I  counselled  the  wise  Frederick  to  restore  his  sword  to  its 
aheath.  He  could  not  have  relumed  a  better  answer  to  the 
reproach  of  the  pope,  tliat  he  excited  the  laity  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  cUirgy.  Few  characters  have  been 
more  misunderstood  than  his.  This  advice  was  dated  the 
8th  of  February.  Frederick  restrained  himself. 
The  pope's  wrath  soon  bore  fruit.  The  princes  who  had 
set  forth  their  grievances  against  Rome,  alarmed  at  their  owx 
daring,  were  now  desirous  of  making  amends  by  their  com- 
phance.  Many,  besides,  thought  that  the  victory  would 
remain  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  he  appeared  to  be  the 
stronger  party.  "  In  our  Jays,"  said  Luther,  "  princes  are 
aontcnt  to  say  three  times  tliree  make  nine ;  or  else,  twice 
seven  make  fourteen :  The  reckoning  is  correct ;  the  affair 
will  succeed.  Tlien  our  Lord  God  arises  and  says :  How 
many  do  you  reckon  me? For  a  cipher  perhaps?, .....He 
: 


*  Qnid  dicam  f  qao  mo  tertani  !    Corp.  Rcf.  i,  627, 
fPriiicipi  nnllum  licet  Knsfipere  bclium,  aisl  ooiiEsntieiite  populo,  u 
fua  acfepit  imperium.     Ibid.  601. 
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iLtn  turns  their  calculations  topsy-turvy,  and  their  accounts 
prove  false.*** 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Peneoation — ^Exertions  of  Duke  Greorge — The  Convent  at  Antwerp— 
Miltenberg— The  Three  Monks  of  Antwerp^The  Scaffold— The  Mar- 
tyrs of  Brussels. 

The  torrent  of  fire  poured  forth  by  the  humble  and  meek 
Adrian  kindled  a  conflagration;  and  its  flickering  flames 
communicated  an  immense  agitation  to  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom. The  persecution,  which  had  been  for  some  time  relaxed, 
broke  out  afresh.  Luther  trembled  for  Germany,  and  en- 
deavoured to  appease  the  storm.  "  If  the  princes,"  said  he, 
"  oppose  the  truth,  the  result  will  be  a  confusion  that  will 
destroy  princes  and  magistrates,  priests  and  people.  I  fear 
to  see  all  Germany  erelong  deluged  with  blood.f  Let  us 
rise  up  as  a  wall  and  preserve  our  people  from  the  wrath  ot 
our  God.  Nations  are  not  such  now  as  they  have  hitherto 
been.J  The  sword  of  civil  war  is  impending  over  the  heads 
of  our  kings.  They  are  resolved  to  destroy  Luther;  but 
Luther  is  resolved  to  save  them.  Christ  lives  and  reigns  ; 
and  I  shall  live  and  reign  with  him."§ 

These  words  produced  no  effect;  Rome  was  hastening 
onward  to  scaffolds  and  to  bloodshed.  The  Reformation,  like 
Jesus  Christ,  did  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword. 
Persecution  was  necessary  in  God's  purposes.  As  certain 
objects  are  hardened  in  the  fire,  to  protect  them  from  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  so  the  fiery  trial  was  intended 
to  protect  the  evangelical  truth  from  the  influence  of  the 

•  So  kehrt  er  ihnen  auch  die  Reclinung  gar  um.    L.  0pp.  xxii.  1831. 
•f  Ut  videar  mihi  videre  Germaniam  iu  sanguine  natare.  L.  Epp.  ii.  156* 
t  Cogitent  populos  non  esse  tales  modo,  quales  hactenus  ^crunt 
Ibid.  157. 
g  Cliristus  meus  ^ivit  et  regnat,  et  ego  vivam  ct  regnabo.     Ibid.  158. 
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world.  But  the  lire  <lid  still  more  tlian  thid :  it  served,  aa 
in  the  primitive  times  of  Cbrlslianity,  to  kindlu  in  men's 
hearts  a  univerBal  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  so  furiously  per- 
aecuted.  When  man  begins  to  know  the  truth,  he  feels  a 
holy  indignation  against  injustice  and  violence.  A  heavcn- 
dcBcended  instinct  impels  him  to  the  side  of  the  ojipressed; 
Kiid  at  the  same  time  the  faith  of  the  martjTs  exalts,  wins, 
and  leads  him  to  that  doctrine  which  impurts  suuh  courage 
and  tranquillity. 

Duke  George  took  the  lead  in  the  persecution.  But  it 
was  a  little  thing  to  carry  it  on  in  his  own  states  only ;  ho 
desired,  above  all,  that  it  shonld  devastate  electoral  Saxony, 
that  focus  ot  heresy,  and  spared  no  labour  to  move  the 
Elector  Frederick  and  Duke  John.  "  Merchants  from 
Sajrony,"hc  wrote  to  them  from  Nuremberg,  "  relate  strange 
things  about  that  country,  and  such  as  arc  opposed  to  tlie 
honour  of  God  and  of  the  saints  :  they  take  the  sacrament  ot 

the  Lord's  Supper  with  their  hiuidsl The  bread  and  wine 

are  consecrated  in  the  language  of  the  people  ;  Christ's  blood 

is  put  into  common  vessels ;  and  at  Euleuburg,  a  man  to  iu- 

I  Gult  the  priest  entered  the  church  riding  on  an  assl Ae> 

t'  cordingly,  what  is  the  consequence  ?    The  mines  with  which 

God  had  enriched  Sasony  have  failed  since  the  innovating 
sermons  of  Luther.  Would  to  God  that  those  who  boast 
of  having  nplifted  the  Gospel  in  the  electorate  had  rather 
carried  it  to  Constantinople.  Luther's  strain  is  sweet  and 
pleasing,  but  there  is  a  poisoned  tail,  that  stings  like  that 
of  the  scorpion.  Let  us  now  prepare  for  the  conflict  1  Let 
US  imprison  these  apostate  monks  and  impious  priests  ;  and 
that  too  without  delay,  for  our  hair  is  turning  gray  as  well 
as  our  beards,  and  shows  us  that  we  have  but  short  time 
left  for  action."* 
Thus  wrote  Duke  George  to  the  elector.  The  latter  re- 
plied firmly  but  mildly,  that  any  one  who  committed  a  crime 
in  hla  states  would  meet  with  due  punishment;  but  that 
for  what  concerned  the  conscience,  such  things  must  be  left 
to  God.f 
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OieoTge,  unable  to  persuade  Frederick,  hastened  to  persecute 
the  followers  of  the  work  he  detested.  lie  imprisoned  the 
monks  and  priests  who  followed  Luther ;  he  recalled  the  stu- 
dents belonging  to  his  states  from  the  universities  which  the 
lleformation  had  reached ;  and  ordered  that  all  the  copies  ol 
the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar  tongue  should  be  given  up 
to  the  magistrates.  The  same  measures  were  enforced  in 
Austria,  Wurtemberg,  and  the  duchy  of  Brunswick. 

But  it  was  in  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  Charles  V.,  that  the  persecution  broke  out  with 
greatest  violence.  The  Augustine  convent  at  Antwerp  was 
filled  with  monks  who  had  welcomed  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  Many  of  the  brethren  had  passed  some  time  at 
Wittemberg,  and  since  1519,  salvation  by  grace  had  been 
preached  in  their  church  with  great  energy.  The  prior, 
James  Probst,  a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  and  Melchior 
Miriseb,  who  was  remarkable,  on  the  other  hand,  for  his 
ability  and  prudence,  were  arrested  and  taken  to  Brussels 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1521.  They  were  brought  before 
Aleander,  Glapio,  and  several  other  prelates.  Taken  by  sur- 
prise, confounded,  and  alarmed,  Probst  retracted.  Melchior 
Mirisch  found  means  to  pacify  his  judges ;  he  escaped  both 
from  recantation  and  condemnation. 

These  persecutions  did  not  alarm  the  monks  who  remained 
in  the  convent  at  Antwerp.  They  continued  to  preach  the 
Gospel  with  power.  The  people  crowded  to  hear  them,  and 
the  church  of  the  Augustines  in  that  city  was  found  too 
small,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  one  at  Wittemberg.  In 
October  1522,  the  storm  that  was  muttering  over  their  heads 
burst  forth ;  the  convent  was  closed,  and  the  monks  thrown 
into  prison  and  condemned  to  death.*  A  few  of  them 
managed  to  escape.  Some  women,  forgetting  the  timidity 
of  their  sex,  dragged  one  of  them  (Henry  Zuphten)  from  the 
hands  of  the  executioners.-J-  Three  young  monks,  Henry 
Voes,  John  Esch,  and  Lambert  Thorn,  escaped  for  a  time 
the  search  of  the  inquisitors.  All  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
convent  were  sold;   the  gates  were  barricaded;   the  holy 

*  Zam  Tode  yerurtheilet.   Seek.  p.  548. 

f  (^uomodo  mnlieres  vi  Ilenricuxn  liberarint.    L.  £pp.  U.  26& 
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Facrament  was  removed,  as  if  from  a  polluted  epol ;  Mar- 
garet, the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  solemnly  receive*] 
it  inio  the  eliureh  of  the  Holy  Virgiii  ;*  orders  were  given 
tha^t  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another  of  tliat  hereti- 
cal monastery;  and  many  citizens  unil  women  who  Lad 
joyfully  listened  to  Uie  Gospel  were  thrown  into  prison.-j- 

Luther  waa  filled  with  sorrow  on  hearing  this  news. 
•*  The  cause  that  we  defend,"  said  he,  "  is  uo  longer  a  mere 
game ;  it  will  have  blood,  it  calls  for  our  lives."  J 

Mirisch  and  Probst  were  to  meet  with  very  difl'erent  fates. 
The  prudent  MIriscli  soon  became  the  docile  instrument  ol 
Rome,  and  the  agent  of  the  imperial  decrees  agaiust  the 
partisans  of  the  Refonnation.  §  Probst,  on  the  contrary, 
having  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors,  wept  over 
his  backsliding;  he  retracted  his  retractation,  and  boldly 
preached  at  Bruges  in  Flanders  the  doctrines  he  had  ahjnretl. 
Being  again  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Brussels,  hig 
death  seemed  incvitable.|{  A  Franciscan  took  pity  on  him, 
and  assisted  his  escape ;  and  Probst,  "  preserved  by  a 
miracle  of  God,"  saya  Luther,  reached  Wittemberg,  where 
Ills  twofold  deliverance  filled  the  hearts  of  the  friends  to  the 
Reformation  with  joy.^ 

On  all  sides  the  Roman  priests  were  under  arras.  The 
city  of  Miltenberg  on  the  Maine,  which  belonged  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  was  one  of  the  German  towns  that  had 
received  the  Word  of  God  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  The 
inhabitants  were  much  attached  to  their  pastor  John  Draco. 

*  Susceptum  lionorificn  n  dotdina  Mar^rcta.     L.  Epp.  ii.  S66. 
f  Gives  ^iquoa,  el  mtilierea  vexatai  et  punits.    Ibid. 
X  Et  Titam  eiiget  et  sanguineni.    Ibid.  181. 
g  Est  eieciitor  Cfflasris  contra  nostras.     Ibid.  207. 
II  Uomo  captum,  exuatum  credimus.    Ibid.  S14. 

ni  JacobuB,  Del  mirBCulo  liberatua,  qui  nunc  apt  nobiscum.    L.  Epp.  it 

1^.    TIi!b  letlor,  placed  in  M.  de  Wette'a  collection,  under  thu  data  of 

April  11,  must  be  posteriur  to  tlie  month  of  June  ;  since  on  the  3lilh  of 

9  Luther  writes  tbat  I'rubat  lion  been  taken  a  becund  time  and  ll 

:    going  to  be  burnt.     We  caimut  admit  tli&t  Probst  lii^iied  Willembcrg 

between  hia  two  imprisonraejils,  for  Luther  would  not  have  eaiil  of  a 

DuiBtian,  wbo  had  saved  bis  life  b;  a  reeaucstioii,  that  he  liid  been 

dalitered  by  a  miracle  of  God.     Perhaps  we  should  read  iu  the  date  of  ihs 

,    letterioifie^.  7^ria/f.iiiBtaadof  iniJicS.  TiAuWii,  which  would  biinKU 

,    iowQ  to  the  IStb  of  July,— afar  mor.'  probable  dttlo  in  mj  opinion.      ^^ 
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one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  times.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  city ;  but  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  were 
frightened,  and  withdrew  at  the  same  time,  fearing  the  venge- 
ance of  the  people.  One  evangelical  deacon  alone  remained 
to  comfort  their  hearts.  At  the  same  time  troops  from 
Mcntz  marched  into  the  city :  they  spread  through  the  streets, 
uttering  blasphemies,  brandishing  their  swords,  and  giving 
themselves  up  to  debauchery.* 

Some  evangelical  Christians  fell  beneath  their  blows  ;-[• 
others  were  seized  and  thrown  into  dungeons ;  the  Romish 
rites  were  restored ;  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  prohibited ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  forbidden  to  speak  of  the  Gospel, 
even  in  the  most  private  meetings.  On  the  entrance  of  the 
troops,  the  deacon  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  poor 
widow>  He  was  denounced  to  their  commanders,  who  sent 
a  soldier  to  apprehend  him.  Tlie  humble  deacon,  hearing 
the  hasty  steps  of  the  soldier  who  sought  his  life,  quietly 
waited  for  him.  and  just  as  the  door  of  the  chamber  was 
opened  abruptly,  he  went  forward  meekly,  and  cordially 
embracing  him,  said :  "  I  welcome  thee,  brother ;  here  I  am ; 
plunge  thy  sword  into  my  bosom."  J  The  fierce  soldier,  in 
astonishment,  let  his  sword  fall  from  his  hands,  and  pro- 
tected the  pious  evangelist  from  any  further  harm. 

Meantime,  the  inquisitors  of  the  Low  Countries,  thirsting 
for  blood,  scoured  the  country,  searching  everywhere  for  the 
yoimg  Augustines  who  had  escaped  from  the  Antwerp  per- 
secution. Esch,  Voes,  and  Lambert  were  at  last  discovered, 
put  in  chains,  and  led  to  Brussels.  Egmondanus,  Hoch- 
straten,  and  several  other  inquisitors,  summoned  them  into 
their  presence.  "  Do  you  retract  your  assertion,"  asked 
Hochstraten,  "  that  the  priest  has  not  the  power  to  forgive 
sins,  and  that  it  belongs  to  God  alone?"  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  enumerate  other  evangelical  doctrines  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  abjure.     "  No  !  wc  will  retract  nothing,'' 

*  So  sie  doch  schandlicher  lebon  denn  Huren  und  Buben.    L.  Epp 
«.  482. 
f  Schlug  etliche  todt.    Seek.  p.  604. 
t  Sey  gegrlisst,  mein  Bruder.    Scultet.  Ann.  i.  173. 
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exclaimed  Esuh  and  Voes  finnly ;  "  we  will  not  deny  tha 
Word  of  God  ;  we  will  ratiier  die  for  the  faith." 

The  iNquisrrOB. — "  Confess  tiiat  you  have  beDn  seduced 
by  Luther," 

The  Youkq  Augustines. — "  As  tiie  apostles  were  seduced 
by  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Lnqlisitoks. — "We  declare  you  to  he  heretics,  worthy  o( 
being  burnt  alive,  and  we  give  you  over  to  the  secular  ttrm," 

Lambert  kept  silence ;  the  prospect  of  death  terrified  him ; 
distress  and  doubt  tormented  his  soul.  "  I  beg  four  days," 
said  he  with  a  EtiQed  voice.  He  was  led  back  Co  prison. 
As  soon  as  this  delay  had  expired,  Esch  and  Vocs  were 
solemnly  deprived  of  their  sacerdotal  ch.aractcr,  and  given 
over  to  the  council  of  the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries. 
The  council  delivered  tliem,  fettered,  to  the  executioner. 
Hochstraten  and  three  other  inquisitors  accompanied  them  to 
the  itake.* 

When  they  came  near  the  scaffold,  the  youthful  martyrs 
looked  at  it  calmly;  their  firmness,  their  piety,  their  age,-|- 
drew  tears  even  from  the  inquisitors.  When  they  were 
bound,  the  confessors  approached  them :  "  Once  more  we 
ask  you  if  you  will  receive  the  christian  faith." 

The  Mabtvrs. — "  We  believe  in  the  Christian  Ciiurrh,  but 
not  in  your  Church." 

Hair  an  hour  elapsed :  the  inquisitors  hesitated,  an<l  hoped 
that  the  prospect  of  so  terrible  a  death  would  intimidate 
these  youths.  But  alone  tranquil  in  the  midst  of  tlif  turbu- 
lent crowd  in  the  square,  they  sang  psalms,  stopping  from 
time  to  time  to  declare  boldly :  "  We  will  die  for  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

"  Be  converted — he  converted,"  cried  tlie  inquisitors,  "or 
you  will  die  in  the  name  of  the  devil." — "  No,"  replied  thp 
martyrs,  "  we  will  die  like  Christians,  and  for  the  rmth  of 
the  Gospel" 

The  pile  was  lighted,  '^^^liIe  the  flames  were  ascending 
slowly,  a  heavenly  peace  filled  their  hearts,  and  one  of  On 

■  Taata,  est  hipc  rca  BniiellO!  in  publico  foro.     L.  Epp.  U.  U  1. 
f  Nondam  trif^inUt  nunorum.    Ibid. 
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wwu  SO  far  as  to  say :  "  I  seem  to  be  lying  on  a  bed  of 
roses."*  The  solemn  hour  was  come;  death  was  near: 
the  two  martyrs  cried  with  a  loud  voice  :  "  0  Domine  Jesu  ! 
Fill  David  I  miserere  nostri !  0  Lord  Jesus,  Son  of  David, 
have  mercy  on  us  I"  They  then  began  solemnly  to  repeat 
the  Apostle's  Creed.-f-  At  last  the  flames  reached  them, 
burning  the  cords  that  fastened  them  to  the  stake,  before 
their  breath  was  gone.  One  of  them,  taking  advantage  of 
this  liberty,  fell  on  his  knees  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  J  and 
thus  worshipping  his  Master,  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands : 
"  Lord  Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us  I"  The 
flames  now  surrounded  their  bodies:  they  sang  the  Te 
Deum  ;  soon  their  voices  were  stifled,  and  nothing  but  their 
ashes  remained. 

This  execution  had  lasted  four  hours.  It  was  on  the  1st  of 
July  1523  that  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  thus 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  Gospel. 

All  good  men  shuddered  when  they  heard  of  it.  The 
future  filled  them  with  the  keenest  apprehension.  "  The 
executions  have  begun,"  said  Era6mus.§ — "  At  last,"  ex- 
claimed Luther,  "  Christ  is  gathering  some  fruits  of  our 
preaching,  and  has  created  new  martyrs." 

But  the  joy  Luther  felt  at  the  constancy  of  these  two 
young  Christians  was  troubled  by  the  tliought  of  Lambert. 
The  latter  was  the  most  learned  of  the  three ;  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Probst's  station  as  preacher  at  Antwerp.  Agitated 
in  his  dungeon,  and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  death,  he  was 
still  more  terrified  by  his  conscience,  which  reproached  him 
with  cowardice,  and  urged  him  to  confess  the  Gospel.  He 
was  soon  deUvered  from  his  fears,  and  after  boldly  proclaim- 
ing the  truth,  died  like  his  brethren. || 

A  rich  harvest  sprang  from  the  blood  of  these  maityrs. 

*  Dit  schijnen  m\j  als  roosen  te  zijn.  Brandt,  Hist,  der  HefoTmatio, 
.7B. 

f  Admoto  i^e,  cancre  coBperunt  symbolum  fidti,  says  Erasmus.  £pp 
.1278. 

X  Da  ist  der  eine  im  Feuer  auf  die  Knie  gefallen.    L.  0pp.  xviii.  48L 

§  CoBpta  est  camificina.    £pp.  i.  1429. 

H  Quarta  post  exustus  est  tertius  frater  Lambertus.    L.  Epp.  ii.  961. 
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BruBsela  tonied  towards  tlie  Goapel.*  "  Wherever  Aleandei 
raises  a  pile,"  auid  Eriismua,  "  there  he  Rccms  to  have  been 
sowing  heretics,"f 

"  Your  lionds  are  mine,"  said  Luther ;    "  your  dungeons 

and  your  burning  piles  are  miiielj We  are  all  with 

you, and  the  Lord  is  at  our  head!"  He  then  conimcmorale'I 
the  death  of  these  young  monks  in  a  beautiful  hymn,  and 
Boon,  in  Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands,  in  city  and  coun- 
try, these  strains  were  heard  comniuni eating  in  every  direc- 
tion an  enthusiasm  for  tJie  faith  of  these  martyrs. 

Mo  !  DO  !  ttioir  allies  sbatl  not  die  I 

But,  bonia  to  efary  land. 
Where'er  theu:  BHinted  duat  BbiOl  &JI 

Up  Bpringa  a.  hoi;  band. 

Though  Satan  by  his  might  may  kill. 

And  atop  th«ir  powerful  voiae, 
Thej'  triumph  o'er  him  iu  thntr  deatli. 

And  Etill  ia  Christ  rejoics. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  New  Pojw,  CUmenl  VI  I. — The  LejEale  CatupogBio— Dirt  of  Nntem 
berg— Demnud  of  the  L«gat<i~R«ply  of  the  Diet^A  Secular  Council 
projecleil— Alarm  and  EiLfrtioDB  of  the  Popo— Batario,— Laague  of 
Ralisbon  —  Severity  and  Re  forma  —  Political  Sohiam— Opposition — 
latriguea  of  Rome— Dflcreo  of  Biiruoa— Ruplura. 

Adrian  would  doubtless  have  persisted  in  these  violent 
tucasures  ;  the  inutility  of  his  exertions  to  arrest  the  reform, 
bis  orthodoxy,  his  zeal,  hia  austerity,  and  even  his  eonseien- 
tiousness,  would  have  made  him  a  cruel  persecutor,  lint 
tilts  Providence  did  nut  permit.     He  died  on  the  14th  of 
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September  1523,  and  the  Romans,  overjoyed  at  being  deli- 
vered from  this  stem-  foreigner,  crowned  his  physician*s  dooi 
mth  flowers,  and  wrote  this  inscription  over  it :  "  To  tiie 
Faviour  of  his  country." 

Giuho  de  Medici,  cousin  to  Leo  X.,  succeeded  Adrian  VI., 
under  the  name  of  Clement  VIl.  From  the  day  of  his  election 
there  was  no  more  question  of  relijofious  reform.  The  new 
pope,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  thought  only  of  uphold- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  papacy,  and  of  employing  its  re- 
sources for  his  own  aggrandizement. 

Anxious  to  repair  Adrian's  blunders,  Clement  sent  to 
Nuremberg  a  legate  of  his  own  character,  one  of  the  most 
skilful  prelates  of  his  court,  a  man  of  great  experience  in 
public  business,  and  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  princes 
of  Germany.  Cardinal  Campeggio,  for  such  was  his  name, 
after  a  magnificent  reception  in  the  Italian  cities  on  his  road, 
soon  perceived  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  em- 
pire. When  he  entered  Augsburg,  he  desired,  as  was  usual, 
to  give  his  benediction  to  the  people,  but  they  burst  into 
laughter.  This  was  enough:  he  entered  Nuremberg  pri- 
vately, without  going  to  the  church  of  St.  Sebaldus,  where 
the  clergy  awaited  him.  No  priests  in  sacerdotal  ornaments 
came  out  to  meet  him ;  no  cross  was  solemnly  borne  before 
him  ;*  one  would  have  thought  him  some  private  individual 
passing  along  the  streets  of  the  city.  Everything  betokened 
that  the  reign  of  the  papacy  was  drawing  to  an  end. 

The  Diet  of  Nuremberg  resumed  its  sittings  in  the  month  of 
January  1524.  A  storm  threatened  the  national  government, 
ewing  to  the  firmness  of  Frederick.  The  Swabian  league,  the 
wealthiest  cities  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  Charles  V.,had 
sworn  his  destruction.  He  was  accused  of  favouring  the  new 
heresy.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  to  remodify  this  adminis- 
tration without  retaining  one  of  its  former  members.  Frede- 
rick, overwhelmed  with  grief,  immediately  quitted  Nuremberg. 

The  festival  of  Easter  was  approaching.  Osiander  and  the 
evangelical  preachers  redoubled  their  zeal.  The  former  openly 
declared  in  his  sermons  that  Antichrist  entered  Rome  the 

*  Communi  habitu,  qnod  per  sylvas  et  campos  ierat  per  mediam  crbeos 
M.  ..aiiie  elero,  sine  prsBvia  cruce.    Coclil.  p.  8*2. 
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^^^H  very  inj  when  Constaiitine  left  tt  to  fix  his  residence  at  Con- 
^^^P  BtanUnople.  The  cciiisccra,tion  of  the.  paliD-brandies  and 
^^^  many  other  ceremonies  of  this  feast  were  omitted :  four  thou- 
sand persons  received  the  sacrament  in  hoth  kinds,  and  the 
'  Queen  of  Denmark,  the  emperor's  6ister,  received  it  pulilicly, 

in  like  manner,  at  the  castle.  "  Ahl"  exclaimed  the  Arch- 
duke Frederick,  losing  hia  temper,  "  wonld  that  you  were 
not  my  sister  I" — "  The  same  womb  hore  us,"  replied  the 
queen,  -'  and  I  will  sacrifice  everything  to  please  you,  except 
the  Won]  of  God."* 

Campeggio  shuddered  aa  he  witnessed  suchaudadty;  but 
afTecting  to  despise  the  laughter  of  the  populace  and  the  dis- 
courses of  the  preachers,  and  resting  on  the  authority  of  the 
emperor  and  of  the  pope,  he  reminded  tiie  diet  of  the  edict  o( 
Worms,  and  ealled  upon  them  to  put  down  the  Reformation 
by  force.  At  this  language  many  of  the  princes  and  depu- 
ties gave  vent  to  their  Indignation  :  "  What  has  become  of 
the  list  of  grievances  presented  to  the  pope  by  the  German 
nation  ?"  said  they  to  Campeggio.  The  legate,  following  his 
instructions,  assumed  an  air  of  candour  and  surprise,  and  an- 
swered, "  Threecopiesof  that  list  reached  Rome;  but  we  have 
received  no  official  communication  of  it,-]-  and  neither  the 
pope  nor  the  college  of  cardinals  could  believe  that  such  & 
paper  could  have  emanated  from  your  lordships.   We  thought 

I  that  it  came  from  some  private  individuals  who  had  pub* 
lished  it  out  of  hatred  to  the  court  of  Rome.  In  conaeqaenca 
of  this  I  have  no  instructions  on  the  matter." 
The  diet  was  incensed  at  this  reply.  If  it  is  thus  the  pope 
receives  their  representations,  they  will  also  know  how  to 
listen  to  those  he  addresses  to  them.  "  The  people,"  saJd 
many  deputies,  "  are  thirsting  for  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  fo 
lake  it  away,  as  the  edict  of  Worms  enjoins,  would  cause 
torrents  of  blood  to  flow." 
The  diet  immediately  made  preparations  for  replying  to 
the  pope.  As  they  could  not  repeal  the  edict  of  Worms,  a 
clause  was  added  to  it  rendering  it  Ineffectual.  They  said, 
: 


•  WoUe  ^ch  del  Wories  Gotten  halten.     Seekc-nd.  p.  613. 
f  Tria  salum  exempluia  fuisse  perlata  Romun,  aA  quoadun  [OivaUn 
m  cdbi  contisiase.    Sleidan.  lib.  Ir. 
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"  The  people  must  conform  with  it  as  far  as  possible.^*  Now 
many  states  had  declared  it  impossible  to  enforce  it.  At  the 
same  time,  raising  up  the  importunate  shade  of  the  councils 
of  Constance  and  of  ftasle,  the  diet  demanded  the  convocation 
of  a  general  council  of  Christendom  to  be  held  in  Germany. 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  this.  What  could  they  expect  from  a  council  which  per- 
haps would  never  be  convoked,  and  which,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  composed  of  bishops  from  every  na- 
tion ?  Will  Germany  submit  her  anti-Romish  inclinations 
to  prelates  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  aivi  England  ?  The 
government  of  the  nation  had  already  been  abolished ;  for  it 
a  national  assembly  should  be  substituted  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

In  vain  did  Hannaart,  the  Spanish  envoy  from  Charles  V., 
and  all  the  partisans  of  Rome  and  the  emperor,  endeavour  to 
oppose  this  suggestion ;  the  majority  of  the  diet  was  immov- 
able. It  was  agreed  that  a  diet,  a  secular  assembly,  should 
meet  at  Spires,  in  the  month  of  November,  to  regulate  all 
religious  questions,  and  that  the  states  should  immediately 
instruct  their  theologians  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  controverted 
points  to  be  laid  before  that  august  assembly. 

They  forthwith  applied  to  their  task.  Each  province  drew 
up  its  memorial,  and  never  had  Rome  been  threatened  with 
a  more  terrible  explosion.  Franconia,  Brandenburg,  Hen- 
neburg,  Windsheim,  Wertheim,  and  Nuremberg,  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Gospel,  and  against  the  seven  sacraments, 
the  abuses  of  the  mass,  the  adoration  of  saints,  and  the  papal 
supremacy.  "  Here  is  coin  of  the  right  stamp,"  said  Luther. 
Not  one  of  the  questions  that  are  agitating  the  popular  mind 
^11  be  passed  by  in  this  national  council.  The  majority  will 
carry  general  measures.  The  unity,  independence,  and  re- 
formation of  Germany  will  be  safe. 

On  being  apprized  of  this,  the  pope  could  not  restrain  his 
wrath.  What  I  dare  they  set  up  a  secular  tribunal  to  decide 
on  religious  questions  indirect  opposition  to  his  authority  1-J« 

*  Quantum  eis  possibile  sit.    Cochloeus,  p.  84. 

f  T*ontifex  SBgerrime  tulit intelligens  novum  de  religiono  tribona] 

CO  pacto  excitari  citr%  ipsius  auctori^tem.    Palav.  i.  182. 
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If  this  cstraordinary  resolution  should  he  carried  out,  Get- 
mauy  would  doubtless  be  saved,  but  Rome  would  be  lost. 
A  coQsistory  was  hastily  convened,  and  from  the  alaim  ol 
the  nenalors  one  might  have  thought  the  Germans  were 
mardiiug  against  the  Capitol.  "  We  must  take  the  eleo- 
toral  bat  from  Frederick's  head,"  said  Aleaiider.  '■  The  kings 
of  England  and  Spain  mast  thieateti  to  break  olT  all  com- 
roereial  intercourse  with  the  free  cities,"  said  aiiothpr  cardi- 
nal. The  congregation  at  last  decided  tliat  the  only  means 
of  safety  would  be  in  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent 
the  meeting  at  Spires. 

The  pope  immediately  wrote  to  the  emperor :  "  If  I  am  the 
first  to  make  head  against  the  stonn,  it  in  not  because  I  am 
the  only  one  the  tempest  threatens  5  but  because  I  am  at  the 
helm.  The  rights  of  the  empire  are  yet  more  invaded  than 
the  dignity  of  the  caurt  of  Rome." 

While  the  pope  was  sending  this  letter  to  Castile,  he 
was  endeavouring  to  procure  allies  in  Germany.  He  soon 
gained  over  one  of  the  moat  powerful  houacs  in  the  empire, 
that  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  The  edict  of  Worms  had  not 
been  more  strictly  enforced  there  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
evangelieul  doctrine  had  made  great  progress.  But  about 
the  close  of  the  year  1621,  the  princes  of  that  country,  put 
in  motion  by  Docter  Eck,  chancellor  in  the  university  ol 
Ingolstadt,  had  drawn  nearer  to  Rome,  and  Jiad  published  a 
decree  enjoining  all  their  subjects  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors.* 

The  Bavarian  bishops  were  alarmed  at  this  encroachment 
of  the  secular  power.  Eck  set  out  for  Rome  to  solicit  the  pope 
for  an  extension  of  authority  in  behalf  of  the  princes.  The 
pope  granted  everything,  and  even  conferred  on  the  dukes  a 
fifth  of  the  eeclesiiiBtical  revenues  of  their  country. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  Reformation  possessed  no  organi- 
zation, Roman-eatliolicism  already  had  recourse  to  powerful 
institutions  for  its  support ;  and  catholic  princes,  aided  by 
I  the  pope,  laid  their  hands  on  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
long  before  the  Reformation  ventured  to  touch  them.    What 

idal.     Winter,  Gemb.  der  Etuis 
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mast  we  think  of  the  reproaches  the  Roman-catholics  have 
so  often  made  in  this  respect  ? 

Clement  VIL  might  reckon  upon  Bavaria  to  avert  the 
formidable  assembly  at  Spires.  Erelong  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand, the  Bishop  of  Salzburg,  and  other  princes,  were 
gained  in  their  turn. 

But  Campeggio  desired  to  go  still  further :  Germany  must 
be  divided  into  two  hostile  camps ;  Germans  must  be  opposed 
to  Germans. 

Some  time  before,  during  his  residence  at  Stuttgard,  the 
legate  had  concerted  with  Ferdinand  the  plan  of  a  league 
against  the  Reformation.  "  There  is  everything  to  be  feared 
in  an  assembly  where  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard,"  said 
he.  "  The  Diet  of  Spires  may  destroy  Rome  and  save  Wit- 
temberg.  Let  us  close  our  ranks  ;  let  us  come  to  an  under- 
standing for  the  day  of  battle."*  Ratisbon  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  place  of  meeting. 

Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  between  the  houses  of  Ba- 
varia and  Austria,  Campeggio  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  to  this  city, 
at  the  end  of  June  1524.  They  were  joined  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg  and  the  Bishops  of  Trent  and  Ratisbon. 
The  Bishops  of  Spires,  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Strasburg,  Basle, 
Constance,  Freisingen,  Passau,  and  Brixen  were  present  by 
deputy. 

The  legate  opened  their  sittings,  describing  in  forcible  lan- 
guage the  dangers  threatened  by  the  Reformation  both  to 
princes  and  clergy.  "  Let  us  extirpate  heresy  and  save  the 
Church,"  exclaimed  he. 

The  conference  lasted  fifteen  days  in  the  town-hall  of 
Ratisbon.  A  grand  ball,  that  continued  till  daylight,  served 
to  enliven  this  first  Catholic  assembly  held  by  the  papacy 
against  the  dawning  Reformation.f  After  this,  measures 
were  resolved  upon  for  the  destruction  of  the  heretics. 

The  legate  thought  that,  according  to  the  notorious  axiom 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,  no  faith  sliould  be  kept  with 
heretics,f  and  in  the  mean  time  he  carried  out  this  great 

♦  Winter,  Gesch.  der  Evang.  Lehre  in  Baiern,  i.  156 
t  Ranke,  Deutsche  Gesch.  ii.  159. 

t  Non  est  frangere  fidem  in  eo,  qui  Deo  fidcin  frangit.  Decret.  Cono 
Sesa.  geu.  19.    September  23.  141.5. 
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|mueiple  on  a  small  scale.  During  the  aittings  of  the  diet  at 
Nuremberg,  Campeggio  had  taken  a  globe  and  a  book  from  a 
poor  vendor  of  astronomical  instruments  ;  tliese  he  kept,  and 
refused  to  make  any  compensation,  hecnuae  the  man  was  a 
Lntheran.  Our  authority  for  this  incident  is  tlie  ccleljrated 
Pircklieimer,  one  of  the  chief  magistratea  of  Nuremherg* 

The  princes  and  bishops  bound  themselves  to  enforce  the 
edicts  of  Wgrms  and  Nuremherg ;  to  permit  no  change  in 
public  worship ;  to  tolerate  no  married  prieat  in  their  states ; 
to  recall  all  their  aubjects  who  might  be  studying  at  Wit- 
temberg ;  and  to  employ  every  means  in  their  power  for  tlie 
extirpation  of  heresy.  They  enjoined  the  preachers,  in  the 
interpretation  of  difficult  passages,  to  rely  on  the  fathers  oi 
the  Latin  Chnrch,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gre- 
gory. Not  venturing,  in  the  face  of  the  Reformation,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  authority  of  the  schoolmen,  they  were  content  to 
lay  the  first  foundations  of  Roman  orthodoxy. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  could  not  close  their  eyes 
against  the  scandals  and  comtpt  morals  of  the  priests,-]-  they 
agreed  on  a  project  of  reform,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to 
embrace  tliose  German  grievances  which  least  concerned  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  priests  were  forbidden  to  trade,  to 
haunt  the  taverns,  "  to  frequent  dances,"  and  to  dispute  over 
their  cups  about  articles  of  faith. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  confederation  of  Ratisbon.J 
Even  while  taking  up  arms  against  the  Reformation,  Rome 
conceded  something ;  and  in  these  decrees  we  may  oljserve 
the  first  influence  of  the  Reformation  (jf  the  sisteenth  cen- 
tury to  effect  an  inward  renovation  of  Catholicism,  The 
Gospel  cannot  display  its  strenglli  without  its  enemies  endea- 
vouring to  imitate  it  in  some  way  or  another,  Emser  had 
published  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  opposition  to  Luther's ; 
Eck  his  Common-plaeee,  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  Melanc- 
thon'3;§  and  now  Rome  was  opposing  to  the  Reformation 
thos2  partial  essays  of  reform  to  which  modem  Romanism  ia 
ttwing.    But  all  these  works  were  in  reality  subtle  expedientt 

'  Slrobols  Venn.  BeytrSKB  lur  Gaaeh.  dflr  Litt.  Niinil-erK,  1775,  p.  98. 

t  Improbis  cleriaomni  aboBiliiiset  |i«rditiB  DiorihnE.    Coohlaua.p.  91. 

X  U(  LuttipraJiiE  faction)  tfilcacius  resistere  priRiiiiit,  uUroacK  oonb 

'    imtiinui 
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to  escape  from  impending  danger ;  branches  plucked  indeed 
&om  the  tree  of  the  Reformation,  but  planted  in  a  soil  which 
killed  them ;  there  was  no  vitality,  and  never  will  there  be 
any  vitality  in  such  attempts. 

Another  fact  here  occurs  to  us.  The  Roman  party  formed 
at  Ratisbon  the  first  league  that  infringed  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many. The  signal  for  battle  was  given  from  the  pope's 
camp.  Ratisbon  was  the  cradle  of  this  division,  this  poli- 
tical rending  of  their  native  land,  which  so  many  of  the 
Germans  deplore  to  this  hour.  The  national  assembly  of 
Spires,  by  sanctioning  and  generalizing  the  reform  of  the 
Church,  would  have  secured  the  unity  of  the  empire.  The 
conventicle  of  separatists  at  Ratisbon  for  ever  divided  the 
nation  into  two  parties.* 

Yet  Campeggio's  plans  did  not  at  first  succeed  as  had  been 
expected.  Few  princes  answered  this  appeal  Luther's  most 
decided  adversaries,  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  the  Elector  Joa- 
chim of  Brandenburg,  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  the  im- 
perial cities,  took  no  part  in  it.  It  was  felt  that  the  pope's  legate 
was  forming  a  Romish  party  in  Germany  against  the  nation 
itself.  Popular  sympathies  counterbalanced  religious  antipa- 
thies, and  in  a  short  time  the  Ratisbon  reformation  became 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  people.  But  the  first  step  had  been 
taken,  the  example  given.  It  was  imagined  that  it  would  be 
no  difficult  task  eventually  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  this 
Roman  league.  Those  who  still  hesitated  would  necessarily 
be  drawn  into  it  by  the  progress  of  events.  To  the  legate 
Campeggio  belongs  the  glory  of  having  dug  the  mine  which 
was  most  seriously  to  endanger  the  liberties  of  Germany,  the 
existence  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  Reformation.  Hencefor- 
ward Luther's  cause  ceased  to  be  a  mere  religious  aff*air ;  the 
dispute  with  the  monk  of  Wittemberg  ranked  among  the 
political  events  of  Europe.  Luther  is  about  to  be  echpsed; 
and  Charles  V.,  the  pope,  and  the  princes  will  be  the  princi- 
pal actors  on  the  stage  where  the  grand  drama  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  to  be  performed. 

Yet  the  assembly  at  Spires  was  still  kept  in  view;  it  might 
repair  the  mischief  that  Campeggio  had  effected  at  Ratisbon. 

•  Ranke,  Deutpchn  Gesch.  n.  163. 
*%»!..   Hi  8 
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Rome  mads  eveiy  exertion  lo  prevent  it.  "  What!"  said  the 
papal  deputies,  not  only  to  Cliarles  V.  but  also  to  Henry 
VIII.  and  other  princes  of  Clirislendom,  "  Wbatl  do  these 
Insolent  Germans  pretend  to  deeidc  points  of  faith  In  a  na- 
tional assembly?  It  would  seem  tbui  kings,  tlie  imperial  au- 
(burity,  all  Christendom,  and  the  whole  world,  should  submit 
to  their  decrees  I" 

The  moment  was  well  chosen  to  act  upon  the  emperor. 
The  war  between  this  prince  and  Francis  I.  was  at  its  height, 
I'eflcara  and  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  had  quitted  Italy, 
and  entering  Franre  in  the  month  of  May,  had  laid  siege  lo 
Marseilles,  The  pope,  who  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  this 
attack,  might  make  a  potverful  diversion  in  the  rear  o?  the 
imperial  army.  Charles,  who  must  have  feared  to  displease 
him,  did  not  hesitate,  and  immediately  sacrificed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  empire  to  the  favour  of  Rome  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  struggle  with  France. 

On  the  I5th  of  July,  Charles  issued  an  edict  from  Burgos 
in  Castile,  wherein  he  declared,  with  an  imperious  and  angry 
tone,  "that  the  pope  alone  had  the  right  of  convoking  a 
cotmcil,  and  the  emperor  of  demanding  one;  that  the  meet- 
ing appointed  to  take  place  at  Spires  could  not  and  ought 
not  to  he  tolerated ;  that  it  was  strange  the  German  nation 
should  undertake  a  task  which  all  the  other  nations  in  the 
imiverse,  even  with  the  pope's  guidance,  would  not  have  the 
right  of  doing ;  and  that  they  should  hasten  to  enforce  the 
decree  of  Worms  against  the  new  Mahomet." 

Thus  came  from  Spain  and  Italy  the  blow  that  arrested 
in  Germany  the  development  of  the  Gospel.  Charles  was 
not  yet  satisfied.  In  1519,  he  had  proposed  to  unite  his 
sister,  the  Archduchess  Catherine,  lo  John  Frederick,  son  of 
Duke  John,  the  elector's  brother,  and  heir  to  the  electorate. 
But  was  it  not  this  Saxon  house  that  supported  in  Grermany 
those  principles  of  religious  and  political  independence  which 
Charles  hated?  He  decided  on  breaking  off  entirely  with 
the  troublesome  and  guilty  representative  of  the  evangelical 
and  national  ideas,  and  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  John 
III.,  krag  of  i'ortugaL  Frederick,  who  in  1519  had  shown 
hia  indifference  lo  the  overtures  of  the  Kinft  of  Spain,  wm 
'.  ill    1524  tc  suppfi^:<s    III"    indignation  he  felt  at  tha 
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emperor's  conduct ;  but  Duke  John  haughtily  intimated  that 
diis  proceeding  had  wounded  his  feelings  very  deeply. 

Thus  the  two  hostile  camps  that  were  destined  to  rend  the 
empiFe  for  so  long  a  period  became  daily  more  distinct. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Peneontion— Graspard  Tauber— A  Bookseller— Cruelties  in  Wortemberg. 
Salzburg,  and  Bavaria— Pomerania — Henry  of  Zuphten. 

The  Roman  party  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  The  alliance 
of  Ratisbon  was  not  to  be  a  mere  form ;  it  must  be  sealed 
with  blood.  Ferdinand  and  Campeggio  descended  the  Dan- 
ube together  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna,  and  during  their 
journey  bound  each  other  by  cruel  promises.  The  persecu 
tion  immediately  broke  out  in  the  Austrian  states. 

One  Gaspard  Tauber,  a  citizen  of  Vienna,  had  circulated 
Luther's  writings,  and  had  even  written  against  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  purgatory,  and  transubstantiation.*  Being 
thrown  into  prison,  he  was  summoned  by  his  judges,  both 
theologians  and  lawyers,  to  retract  his  errors.  It  was  thought 
that  he  had  consented,  and  every  preparation  was  made  in 
Vienna  to  gratify  the  people  with  this  solemn  spectacle.  On 
the  festival  of  St  Mary's  nativity,  two  pulpits  were  erected 
in  St  Stephen's  cemetery,  one  for  the  leader  of  the  choir,  who 
was  to  extol  by  his  chants  the  repentance  of  the  heretic ; 
and  the  other  for  Tauber  himself.  The  formula  of  recanta- 
tion was  placed  in  his  hands  ;f  the  people  and  choristers 
waited  in  silence.  Whether  Tauber  had  made  no  promise, 
cr  whether  at  the  moment  of  abjunition  his  faith  sudderJy 
fevived  with  fresh  energy,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  not  con- 
vinced, and  I  appeal  to  the  holy  Roman  empire  I"  Clergy, 
choristers,  and  people  were  seized  with  astonishment  and 
alarm.  But  Tauber  continued  to  call  for  death  rather  than 
that  he  should  deny  the  Gospel.    He  was  decapitated,  and  his 

*  Atque  etiam  proprios  ipse  tractatns  perscripserim.    CochloBus,  p.  dSL 

VCT80. 

f  See  Cochl.,  ibid  ;  Cum  igitur  ego  Caeparus  Tauber,  etc. 
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body  burnt;*  and  his  courage  made  an  indelible  impression 
3n  the  inhabitanlE  of  Vienna. 

At  Buda  in  Hungary,  an  evangiilical  bookseller,  named 
Jobn,  bad  circulated  Luther's  New  Testament  and  other  a( 
liis  writings  throughout  tliat  country.  He  was  bound  to  a 
«take  ;  his  persecutors  then  piled  his  books  around  him,  en- 
closing him  as  if  in  a  tower,  and  then  set  fire  lo  them.  Jobn 
manifested  unshaken  courage,  exclaiming  from  the  midst  of 
the  flajnes,  that  he  was  delighted  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  the 
Lord.-|-  "  Hlood  follows  blood,"  cried  Luther,  when  informed 
of  this  martyrdom,  "  but  that  generous  blood,  which  Rome 
loves  to  shed,  will  at  last  suffocate  the  pope  with  his  kings 
and  their  kingdoms."} 

Fanaticism  grew  fiercer  every  day ;  evangelical  ministers 
were  espelled  from  their  churdies ;  magistrates  were  ban- 
ished ;  and  at  times  the  most  horrible  punishmcnta  were 
inflicted.  In  Wurtemberg,  an  inquisitor  named  Reichler 
caused  the  Lutherans,  and  above  all  the  preachers,  to  be 
hanged  upon  trees.  Barbarous  rulfians  were  found  who 
unfeelingly  nailed  the  pastors  by  their  tongues  to  a  post; 
BO  that  these  unhappy  victims,  tearing  themselves  violently 
from  the  wood  to  which  they  were  fastened,  were  horribly 
mutilated  in  attempting  to  recover  their  liberty,  and  thus 
deprived  of  that  gift  which  they  had  long  used  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel.  § 

Similar  persecutions  took  place  in  the  other  states  of  the 
::atholic  league.  An  evangelical  minister  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Salzburg  was  led  to  prison,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  days ;  whilst  the  police  who  had  him  in  charge 
were  drinking  at  an  alehouse  on  the  road,  two  young 
peasants,  moved  with  compassion,  eluded  their  vigilance, 
and  delivered  the  pastor.  The  anger  of  Che  archbishop 
was  inflamed  against  these  poor  people,  and  without  anj 

•  Credo  Ib  Tidisas  CaB|iiiria  Taufasr  hisloriim  martyris  novi  VieoiaB, 
quem  oasum  capite  scribimt  ot  .'gne  eiDstuin  pro  verba  Dei.  Luther  to 
Hausmaan,  l'2th  November  I.V34,  ii.  563. 

f  Idem  ftccidil  BiidiD  in  L'ligarin  bibllopotM  ciiid:im  Joha,nni,  ^imiilcum 
tune  circa  enm  positis  eiiislg,  furtiuiuiqiiue  pnaso  pro  Domino.  Lutbec 
M  lUiigiDSitiii,  ii.  5I>3. 

X  SanEuia  MiiKuiitum  taiigii,  iini  suffi>cabic  papiiincuiD  regibua  Btre|nlf 
mie.    Ibid. 

i  HaQhc,  DuutKhr  r;o.  rb,  ii.  in. 
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fomi  of  trial  they  were  ordered  to  be  beheaded.  They  were 
lecretly  led  outside^  the  town  early  in  the  morning ;  and  whes 
they  arrived  on  the  plain  where  they  were  to  die,  the  execu- 
tioner himself  hesitated,  for  (said  he)  they  have  not  been 
tried.  "  Do  what  I  command  you,"  harshly  repUed  th« 
archbishop's  emissary,  "  and  leave  the  responsibility  to  the 
prince  I"  and  the  heads  of  these  youthful  liberators  imme- 
diately fell  beneath  the  sword.* 

The  persecution  was  most  violent  in  the  states  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria:  priests  were  deprived  of  their  office; 
nobles  driven  from  their  castles ;  spies  filled  the  whole  country; 
and  in  every  heart  reigned  mistrust  and  alarm.  As  Bernard 
Fichtel,  a  magistrate,  was  going  to  Nuremberg  on  the  duke's 
business,  on  the  high-road  he  fell  in  with  Francis  Burkhardt, 
professor  at  Ingolstadt,  and  one  of  Dr.  Eck's  friends.  Burk- 
hardt accosted  him,  and  they  travelled  together.  Aftei 
supper  the  professor  began  to  talk  of  religion ;  Fichtel,  who 
was  no  stranger  to  his  fellow-traveller,  reminded  him  that 
the  new  edict  prohibited  such  conversations.  "  Between 
as,"  replied  Burkhardt,  "  there  is  nothing  to  fear." — Upon 
this  Fichtel  remarked :  "  I  do  not  think  this  edict  can  ever 
be  enforced."  He  then  proceeded  to  express  himself  in  an 
ambiguous  manner  on  purgatory,  and  said  it  was  a  horrible 
thing  to  punish  religious  differences  with  death.  At  these 
words  Burkhardt  could  not  contain  himself:  "  What  is  more 
just,"  said  he,  "  than  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  these 
Lutheran  rascals  I"  He  took  a  friendly  leave  of  Fichtel,  but 
immediately  denounced  him.  Fichtel  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  the  wretched  man,  who  had  never  thought  of 
becoming  a  martyr,  and  whose  religious  convictions  were 
not  very  deep,  only  escaped  death  by  a  shameful  retracta- 
tion. There  was  no  security  in  any  place,  not  even  in  thj 
bosom  of  a  friend. 

But  others  met  with  that  death  from  which  Fichtei 
escaped.  In  vain  was  the  Gospel  preached  in  secret  ;f  the 
dukes  tracked  it  in  its  obscurity  and  mystery, — beneath  th« 
domestic  roof  and  in  the  lonely  fields. 

**  The  cross  and  persecution  reign  in  Bavaria,"  said 

*  Zanner,  Salzburger  Chronik.  It.  381. 

■i*  Verb!  non  palam  seminati.    L.  £pp.  ii.  559. 
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Lathei;  "these  wild  beasts  are  lashing  tbemaelvea  iato 
madnesB."* 

Even  the  north  of  Germany  wus  not  free  from  these 
cruetticB.  Bogislaus,  duke  of  Pomerania,  being  dead,  his  eoh, 
who  had  been  bronght  up  at  Duke  Giiorge's  court,  persecuted 
the  Gospel ;  Suaven  and  Knipatrow  were  compelled  to  flee. 

But  it  was  in  Holstein  that  one  of  the  most  extraordinai7 
instances  of  fanatieism  occurred. 

Henry  von  Zuphten,  who  had  escaped,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  convent  at  Antwerp,  was  preaching  the  Gospel  at 
Bremen;  Nicholas  Boye,  pastor  of  Mehldorf  in  the  Ditl- 
marsh,  and  several  pious  men  of  that  district,  invited  him  to 
come  and  proclaim  Jesus  Christ  among  them.  He  complied 
with  their  wishes.  Immediately  the  prior  of  the  Dominicana 
and  the  vicar  of  the  official  of  Hamburg  consulted  together. 
"  If  he  preaches  and  the  people  listen  to  him,"  said  they, 
"all  is  lostl"  The  prior,  after  passing  an  agiiated  night, 
rose  early  and  repaired  to  the  barren  and  uncultivated  heath 
where  the  forty-eight  regents  of  the  country  were  wont  to 
hold  their  meetings.  "  The  monk  of  Bremen  is  come  to  ruin 
all  the  Dittmarshers,"  said  he  to  them.  These  forty-eight 
simple-minded  and  ignorant  men,  being  persuaded  that  they 
would  acquire  great  renown  by  delivering  the  world  from 
the  heretical  monk,  resolved  on  pulling  liim  to  death,  with- 
out having  either  seen  or  heard  him. 

This  was  on  Saturday,  and  the  prior  vfished  to  prevent 
Henry  from  preaching  on  the  following  day.  He  arrived  at 
the  pastor  Boye's  dwelling  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
the  letter  of  the  forty-eight  regents,  "  If  it  be  God's  will  that 
I  should  die  among  the  Dittmarshers,"  said  Henry  von 
Zuphten,  "  heaven  is  as  near  me  there  as  elsewhere  ;-J-  I  will 
preach." 

He  went  up  into  the  pulpit  and  preached  with  great  energy 
His  hearers,  moved  and  excited  by  his  christian  eloquence, 
bad  scarce!}  left  the  church  when  the  prior  handed  them  the 
letter  of  the  forty-eight  regents,  forbidding  the  monk  to 
preach.  They  immediately  sent  their  representatives  lo  the 
heath ;  and,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  Dittmarshers  agreed 

*  In  BacDiTia,  mBltum  r?i;nal  cnix  ct  pemeculjo.     L.  Epp,  ii.  56ll 
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diat,  considering  their  great  ignorance,  they  would  wait  un- 
til Easter.  But  the  incensed  prior  went  up  to  some  of  the 
regents  and  inflamed  their  zeal  afresh.  "  We  will  write  to 
him,"  said  they. — "  Mind  what  you  are  about,**  replied  the 
prior ;  "  if  he  begins  to  speak,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  nothing 
with  him.  We  must  seize  him  during  the  night,  and  bmn 
him  before  he  can  open  his  mouth." 

They  determined  to  adopt  this  course.  At  nightfall  on  the 
day  after  the  Festival  of  the  Conception,  the  Ate  Maria  bell 
was  rung.  At  this  signal,  all  the  neighbouring  villagers  as- 
sembled, to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  and  their  leaders 
having  broached  three  butts  of  Hamburg  beer,  by  this  means 
inspired  them  with  great  courage.  It  was  striking  midnight 
when  they  reached  Mehldorf ; — the  peasants  were  armed  ;- 
the  monks  carried  torches; — all  marched  in  disorder,  ex- 
changing shouts  of  fury.  As  they  entered  the  village,  they 
kept  deep  silence  for  fear  Henry  should  escape. 

On  a  sudden  the  gates  of  the  parsonage  were  burst  open ; 
the  drunken  peasants  rushed  in,  striking  everything  they 
saw;  dishes,  kettles,  flagons,  clothing,  were  tossed  about 
pell-mell ;  they  seized  on  all  the  gold  and  silver  they  could 
find,  and  falling  on  the  poor  pastor,  they  beat  him,  with  loud 
cries  of  "  Kill  him  I  kill  him  I "  and  then  flung  him  into  the 
mud.  But  it  was  Henry  they  were  seeking ;  they  pulled  him 
out  of  bed,  tied  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  dragged  him 
after  them,  without  clothing,  and  in  a  piercing  cold  night. 
"  Why  did  you  come  here,"  said  they.  As  Henry  answered 
mildly,  they  cried  out,  "  Down  with  him  I  down  with  him  I 
if  we  listen  to  him  we  shall  become  heretics  also !"  They 
had  dragged  him  naked  through  the  ice  and  snow ;  his  feet 
were  bleeding ;  he  entreated  to  be  set  on  horseback.  "  Yes, 
indeed,"  replied  they,  mocking  him,  "  we  will  find  horses 

for  heretics! March!" — And  they  continued  hurrying 

him  towards  the  heath.  A  woman,  standing  at  the  door  o( 
her  cottage  as  the  servant  of  God  was  passing,  began  to 
weep.  "  My  good  woman,"  said  Henry,  "  do  not  weep  for 
me."  The  bailiff  pronounced  his  condemnation.  Upon  this 
one  of  the  madmen  who  had  dragged  him  hither  struck  the 
preacher  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  head  with  a  sword  ;  another 
gave  him  a  blow  with  a  club ;  after  which  they  brought  him 
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ft  poor  monk  to  receive  his  confession.  "  Brother,"  said 
Henry,  "  have  I  ever  done  you  any  wrong?" — "  None,"  re- 
plied (he  monk. — "  In  that  citse  1  have  nothing  to  confess  to 
yoa,"  resumed  Henry,  "  and  you  have  nothing  to  forgive 
me,"  The  monk  retired  in  confusion.  Several  ineffei-tuaJ 
attempla  were  made  to  kindle  the  pile;  the  logs  would  nol 
catch  fire.  For  two  hours  the  martyr  remained  thus  before 
thf  furious  peasantry, — ealni,  and  raising  his  eyes  lo  heaven. 
While  they  were  binding  him  to  tiirow  him  into  the  flames,  he 
began  the  confession  of  his  faith.  "  Uurn  first,"  said  a  pea- 
sant,  striking  him  on  the  mouth  with  his  fist,  "  and  then 
you  may  speak  I"  They  tried  to  lling  him  on  the  pile,  but 
he  fell  on  one  side.  John  Holme,  seizing  a  club,  struck  him 
upon  the  breast,  and  he  was  laid  dead  on  the  burning 
heap.  "  Such  is  the  true  history  of  the  sufTenngs  of  the  holy 
martyr,  Heniy  von  Zuphtcn."* 


CHAPTER  VI.. 

DiTinoQi— Tha  uird'e  Sapper — Tno  Eitremea  — Hmd'b  DiMOver^— 
CarlBtiJt_Luther— Mjaticism  of  the  eiithui^»itB— CarlsCiult  at  Ork- 
mund— Lulher'a  Miasioii— IiiWrview  at  Tublo  — The  ConfareDoo  tJ 
Orlunund-CarleUdt  bauiabed. 

While  the  Roman  party  was  everywhere  drawing  the 
sword  against  the  Reformation,  this  work  uiiiierweni  new 
developments.  It  is  not  at  Zurich  or  al  Geneva,  but  in 
Wittemberg,  the  focus  of  the  Lutheran  revival,  that  we 
should  look  for  the  commencement  of  th.it  reformed  Church, 
of  which  Calvin  became  the  chief  doctor.  These  two  great 
families  had  slept  in  the  same  cradle.  Union  ought 
in  tike  manner  to  have  crowned  their  mature  age.  But 
when  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  once  started, 
Luther  violently  rejected  the  reformed  element,  and  bound 
himself  and  his  Church  in  an  e;<clu>iive  Lutherantsm.  llie 
vexation  he  felt  at  this  rival  doctrine  caused  him  to  lose 
much  of  his  natural  kindness  of  disposition,  and  aroused  in 
him  a  mistrust,  an  habiiu.il  discontent  and  irritation,  lo 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  Fitranger. 

■  Du  iat  die  wahig  Historie,  &.«.    L,  0pp.  L.  lis.  S3% 
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The  controversy  broke  out  between  the  two  old  friends^ 
kbe  two  champions  who  had  fought  side  by  side  at  Leipsic 
against  Rome, — between  Carlstadt  and  Luther.  In  each  of 
them  their  attachment  to  contrary  doctrines  originated  in  a 
turn  of  mind  that  merits  our  esteem.  In  fact,  there  are  two 
ixtremes  in  questions  of  religion ;  the  one  materializes,  the 
Other  spiritualizes  everything.  The  former  of  these  two 
extremes  is  that  of  Rome ;  the  latter,  of  the  Mystics.  Re- 
ligion, like  man  himself,  is  compounded  of  body  and  soul;  the 
pure  idealists  as  well  as  the  materialists,  in  religious  views 
no  less  than  in  philosophical  systems,  are  equally  mistaken. 

Such  is  the  great  question  hidden  under  the  discussion 
about  the  Lord's  Supper.  While  on  a  superficial  glance  we 
see  nothing  but  a  trivial  dispute  about  words,  a  deeper  ob- 
servation discloses  to  us  one  of  the  most  important  contro- 
versies that  can  occupy  the  human  mind. 

Here  the  reformers  divide  into  two  parties  ;  but  each 
carries  away  with  it  a  portion  of  the  truth.  Luther  and 
his  followers  intend  opposing  an  exaggerated  spiritual- 
ism ;  Carlstadt  and  the  reformed  attack  a  hateful  material- 
ism. Each  of  them  arraigns  the  error  which  in  his  view 
appears  the  most  fatal,  and,  in  assailing  it,  possibly  goes  be- 
yond the  truth.  But  this  is  of  no  importance ;  each  of  them 
is  true  in  his  general  tendency,  and  although  belonging  to 
two  different  hosts,  these  two  illustrious  teachers  both  take 
their  stand  under  one  common  banner, — that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  alone  is  Truth  in  its  infinite  extent. 

Carlstadt  thought  that  nothing  could  be  more  injurious  tc 
real  piety  than  confidence  in  outward  ceremonies  and  in  a 
certain  magical  influence  of  the  sacraments.  The  outward 
participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  Rome,  was 
sufficient  for  salvation,  and  this  principle  had  materialized 
religion.  Carlstadt  saw  no  better  way  of  restoring  its  spirit - 
nality  than  by  denying  all  presence  of  Christ's  body :  and  ne 
taught  that  this  holy  feast  was  to  believers  simply  a  pledge 
of  their  redemption. 

Did  Carlstadt  arrive  at  these  opinions  unaided  ?  No :  all 
things  are  bound  together  in  the  Church ;  and  the  historical 
filiation  of  the  reformed  doctrine,  so  long  overlooked,  now 
appears  clearly  established.    UnquestionabW  yj^  c.MVivsi\.i3a5i 
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to  aee  in  this  doctrine  the  sentiments  of  Heveral  of  the 
Falhera;  but  if  we  search  in  the  long  chain  of  ages  for  the 
link  which  more  immediately  connects  that  of  Carlatadt  and 
the  Swiss  reformers,  wc  aiiall  find  it  in  John  Wessol,  the 
most  illustrious  doctor  of  the  fifteenth  eentury.* 

A  christian  lawyer  of  Holland,  Cornelius  Hoen  (Honius), 
u  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  who  luid  l)een  thrown  into  prison 
tn  1523  for  his  attachment  to  the  Gospel,  fonnd  among  the 
papers  of  James  Hock,  dean  of  Naeldwik,  and  a  great  friend 
of  Wessel,  several  treatises  by  this  illustrious  doctor  touch- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper.-[-  Hoen,  conTinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
spiritual  sense  ascribed  by  Wessel  to  this  sacrament,  thought 
it  his  duty  to  communicate  to  the  reformers  these  papers 
written  by  his  fellow-countryman.  He  therefore  transmitted 
them  to  two  of  his  friends,  John  Kbodius,  president  of  the- 
brethren  of  the  Common-life  at  Utrecht,  and  George  Saganis 
or  Saganus,  together  with  a  letter  on  the  same  subject,  and 
desired  them  to  lay  ail  of  lliein  before  Luther. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1A20,  (he  two  Dubchmen  arrived 
at  Wittemberg,  where  they  seem  to  have  been  favourably 
received  by  Carlstadt  from  the  lirst  moment ;  while  Lntber,  ob 
was  his  custom,  invited  these  foreign  friends  to  meet  some  of 
bis  colleagues  at  dinner.  The  conversation  naturally  fell  on  the 
treasure  these  Nctherlanders  had  brought  with  litem,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  writings  of  Wessel  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Hbodius  invited  Luther  to  receive  the  doctrine  that  the 
great  doctor  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  so  clearly  set  forth, 
and  Carlstadt  entreated  bia  friend  to  acknowledge  the  spiri- 
tual signification  of  the  Eucharist,  and  even  to  write  against 
I  the  carnal  eating  of  Christ's  body.  Luther  shook  his  head 
and  refused,  upon  which  Carlstadt  exclaimed  warmly: 
"  Well,  then,  if  you  will  not  do  it,  I  will,  althougii  far  less 
Sited  than  yourself."  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  divi- 
sion that  aflem-ards  occurred  between  these  two  coUeagucs.| 
•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  100. 

f  See  HudonborK  I'tfo  H'lUiWi;  Gerd«s,  HiiU Evans/. TmiiB.i.^28-^S0; 
eieeplor,  Kirchon  G.  lii.  190  ;  Uljssn  Job.  VV'mul  fM  edit.),  p.  oGl. 

J  IlardcoberK,  Vlu  Wciisvli  ;  W.  Opp.  Ameterdau,  p.  13.  llardDnberg 
Mars  to  RhodluB,  Goawin,  Mela.iictlion,  ind  Tb-  lilaurei,  tram  whomba 
Mji  that  be  lecinTed  his  iccaunt,  and  Riids  :  iLterim  lalim  illie  ccodi,  at 
ritTB  boDia ;  Juibi  sattem,  ut  Bdcll  rolalgri. 
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The  two  Netherlanders,  being  rejected  in  Saxony,  resolved  to 
turn  their  steps  towards  Switzerland,  where  we  shall  meet 
?rith  them  again. 

Luther  henceforward  took  a  diametrically  opposite  direction. 
At  first,  he  had  apparently  contended  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
wo  have  just  pointed  out.  In  his  treatise  on  the  mass,  which 
appeared  in  1520,  he  said  :  "  I  can  every  day  partake  of  the 
sacraments,  if  I  only  call  to  mind  the  words  and  promises  of 
Christ,  and  if  I  nourish  and  strengthen  my  faith  with  them." 
Neither  Carlstadt,  Zwingle,  nor  Calvin,  have  ever  used 
stronger  language  than  this.  It  would  even  appear  that 
the  idea  frequently  occurred  to  him  at  this  period,  that  a  sym- 
bolical explanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  would  be  the  most 
powerful  weapon  to  overturn  the  papal  system  from  top  to 
bottom ;  for  he  said  in  1525,  that  five  years  previously  he 
had  undergone  many  severe  temptations  for  this  doctrine,* 
and  that  the  man  who  could  have  proved  to  him  that  there 
was  only  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist,  would  have  done 
him  the  greatest  service. 

But  new  circumstances  threw  him  into  an  opposition,  at 
times  not  unmingled  with  violence,  against  those  very 
opinions  to  which  he  had  made  so  near  an  approach.  The 
fanaticism  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  day  explains  the  direc- 
tion Luther  now  took.  Thev  were  not  content  with  under- 
valuing  what  they  called  the  external  Word,  that  is,  the 
Bible,  and  with  pretending  to  special  revelations  from  the 
Holy  Ghost;  they  went  so  far  as  to  despise  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  something  outward,  and  to  speak  of 
an  inward  communion  as  being  the  only  true  communion. 
From  that  time,  in  every  attempt  made  to  explain  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  symbolical  manner,  Luthei 
saw  only  the  danger  of  weakening  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  of  substituting  arbitrary  allegories  for  their  real 
meaning;  of  spiritualizing  everything  in  religion;  of  making  it 
consist,  not  in  the  gifts  of  God,  but  in  the  impi*essions  of  men; 
and  of  substituting  by  this  means  for  the  trno  Christianity  a 
mysticism,  &  theosophy,  a  fanaticism^  that  would  infallibly  be- 
come its  grave.  We  must  acknowledge  that,  had  it  not  beer. 
for  Luther's  violent  opposition^  the  mystical,  (juthusiastic, 

<  Tob  babe  wohl  so  harte  An/bohtungen  da  erWU^Tv^  ^^  Yi^^.Vx.  Vl'X 
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nod  sabjective  tendency  would  then  perhaps  have  made 
rapid  progress,  and  would  hare  turneil  back  the  tide  of  bless- 
ings that  the  Reformation  was  to  spread  over  the  world. 

Carlatadt,  impatient  at  being  prevented  from  explaining' 
his  doctrine  freely  in  Wittemberg,  urged  by  his  conscience  to 
eombat  a  system  which  in  his  "  opinion  lowered  Christ's  death 
and  destroyed  his  righteousness,"  resolved  "  to  give  a  public 
testimony  for  the  love  of  poor  and  cruelly  deceived  Chris- 
tendom." He  left  Wittem"berg  at  the  begiiming  of  1624, 
without  informing  either  the  university  or  the  chapter  of  his 
intentions,  and  repaired  to  the  small  town  of  Oriamund,  the 
church  of  which  was  placed  under  his  superintendence.  He 
had  the  incumbent  dismissed,  got  himself  nominated  pastor 
in  his  stead,  and  in  despite  of  the  chapter,  the  university, 
.  and  the  elector,  established  himself  in  this  new  post. 

He  soon  began  to  propagate  his  doctrine.  "  It  is  impos- 
eible,"  said  he,  "  to  find  iu  the  real  presence  any  advantage 
that  does  not  proceed  from  fuitli ;  it  is  therefore  useless."  In 
explaining  Christ's  words  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  he  had  recourse  to  an  interpretation  which  is  not 
admitted  by  the  reformed  Churches.  Luther,  in  the  dispn- 
tation  at  Leipsic,  had  explained  these  words :  Tkou  art  Peter, 
and  on  this  rock  I  will  buildiny  Church,  by  separating  the 
two  propositions,  and  applying  the  latter  to  our  Saviour's 
person.  "  In  like  manner,"  said  Carlstadt,  "  the  words 
take,  eat,  refer  to  the  bread;  but  tliis  ig  my  body  relates  Ut 
Jesus  Christ,  who  then  pinnted  (o  himself,  and  intimated  by 
the  symbol  of  breaking  the  bread,  tliat  liis  body  was  soon  to 
be  broken." 

Carlstadt  did  not  stop  here.  He  was  scarcely  emancipated 
from  the  guardianship  of  Luther,  before  he  felt  his  zeal 
revive  against  the  images.  It  was  easy  for  liis  imprudent 
discourses  and  his  enthusiastic  language  to  inflame  men's 
minds  in  these  agitated  times.  The  people,  imagining  they 
heard  a  second  Elijah,  broke  tlie  idols  of  Baal.  The  excite- 
'  ment  soon  spread  to  the  Hurrnunding  villages.  The  elector 
would  have  interfered ;  bat  the  peasants  replied  tliat  thej 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  (lian  man.  Upon  this,  the  prince 
determined  to  send  Luther  to  Oriamund  to  restore  peaces 
Luther  regarded  Carlstadt  as  a  man  eaten  up  by  a  I""  jh 
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notoriety  *  a  fanatic  who  might  be  so  far  carried  away  as  to 
make  war  on  Christ  himself.  Frederick  might  perhaps  have 
made  a  wiser  choice.  Luther  departed,  and  Carlstadt  waf 
fated  to  see  this  troublesome  rival  once  more  come  and  di^ 
turb  his  plans  of  reform,  and  check  his  soaring  flight. 

Jena  was  on  the  road  to  Orlamund.  Luther  reached  this 
city  on  the  23d  of  August,  and  on  the  24th  went  into  the 
pulpit  at  seven  in  the  morning ;  he  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  auditory  against  fanati- 
cism, rebellion,  the  breaking  of  images,  and  the  contempt  of 
the  real  presence,  inveighing  most  energetically  against  the 
innovations  of  Orlamund.  He  did  not  mention  Carlstadt  by 
name,  but  every  one  could  see  whom  he  had  in  view. 

Carlstadt,  either  by  accident  or  design,  was  at  Jena,  and 
among  the  number  of  Luther's  hearers.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  seek  an  explanation  of  this  sermon.  Luther  was  dining 
with  th«  prior  of  Wittemberg,  the  burgomaster,  the  town- 
clerk,  the  pastor  of  Jena,  and  several  officers  of  the  emperoi 
and  the  margrave,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Carlstad* 
demanding  an  interview;  he  handed  it  to  his  neighbours, 
and  replied  to  the  bearer :  "  If  Doctor  Carlstadt  wishes  to 
come  to  me,  let  hira  come ;  if  not,  I  can  do  without  him.** 
Carlstadt  came.  His  visit  produced  a  lively  sensation  in  the 
whole  party.  The  majority,  eager  to  see  the  two  lions  bat- 
tling, suspended  their  repast  and  looked  on,  while  the  more 
timid  turned  pale  with  alarm. 

Carlstadt,  on  Luther's  invitation,  took  a  seat  in  front  of 
him  and  said :  "  Doctor,  in  your  sermon  of  this  morning 
you  classed  me  with  those  who  inculcate  rebellion  and 
assassination.     Such  a  charge  I  declare  to  be  false." 

Luther. — "  I  did  not  name  you ;  but  since  the  cap  fits, 
you  may  wear  it." 

After  a  brief  pause  Carlstadt  resumed: 

"  I  will  undertake  to  prove  that  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ment you  have  contradicted  yourself,  and  that  no  one,  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  has  taught  it  so  purely  as  myself." 

Luther. — '*  Write  I  combat  my  opinions !" 
Carlstadt.  — "  I   offer   you  a  public    disputation  at 

*  Hue  perpulit  eum  insana  glorise  et  laudis  libido.    L.  Fpp.  ii.  551. 
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Wittemherg  or  a  Erfurth,  if  you  will  procure  me  a  safiv 
eonduct." 

Luther, — "  Fear  notbing,  doctor." 

Caslbtadt. — "  You  bini  me  hand  and  foot,  and  when  you 
have  rondered  me  uniible  to  defuod  myself,  you  strike  mc."* 

There  was  another  brief  silenee,  when  Luther  resunit'd  :— 

"  Write  against  me,  but  openly  and  not  in  secret." 

Carlstadt, — "  I  would  do  bo,  if  I  knew  that  yom  were 
speaking  sincerely." 

Luther. — "  Do  so,  and  I  will  give  you  a  florin." 

Carlstadt. — "  Give  it  me ;  I  accept  the  tliallenge." 

At  these  words  Luther  took  a  gold  florin  out  of  Mb 
,  pocket,  and  giving  it  to  Carlstadt,  said :  "  There  is  the 
money  :  now  strike  boldly." 

Carlstadt  holding  the  florin  in  his  hand,  turned  towards  the 
assembly  and  said  :  "  Dear  brethren,  this  is  my  eamest- 
I  money,  a  warrant  that  I  have  authority  to  write  against 
I   Doctor  Luther ;  be  you  all  witnesses  to  this." 

Then  bending  the  florin  that  it  might  be  known  again,  lie 
I  put  it  in  his  purse  and  shook  hands  with  Luther,  who  drank 
[  his  health,  to  which  Carlstadt  responded.    "  The  more  vigor- 

s  your  attack,  the  better  I  shall  like  it,"  resumed  Luther. 

"  U I  miss  you,"  replied  Carlstadt,  "  it  shall  be  through  no_ 
fault  of  mine." 

They  once  more  shook  hands,  and  Carlstadt  returned  to 
his  dwelling. 

Thus,  says  an  histofian,  as  from  a  single  spark  often  pro- 
ceeds the  conflagration  of  a  whole  forest,  so  from  this  small 
beginning  a  great  division  arose- in  the  Churcb.-l- 

Luther  set  out  for  Orlamund,  and  arrived  there  very  ill 
prepared  by  the  scene  at  Jena.  lie  assembled  the  council 
and  the  ehurcli,  and  said :  "  Neither  the  elector  nor  the  UJii- 

rsity  will  acknowledge  Carlstadt  as  your  pastor." — "  If 
,   Carlstadt  is   not  our  pastor,"  replied  the  treasurer  of  tho 

*  Ihr  bandet  mir  Haade  und  FUase,  daniD,cli  acblugt  Ihr  nieh.  L. 
Opp.  xii.  150. 

+  Sicul  una  acintilla  Bicpe  totam  sjlvim  cumliurLt.  M.  Adami  Vita 
Dirlat.  II.  H3.  Our  aarriLtivu  is  masLlr  taken  frDiii  the  AcU  a/  HAaharit, 
of  Jena,  aa  eye-witneae,  liut  a.  IViauil  of  Carbtudt.  and  v\iom 
Lulbar  charged  with  iuscciiriLUf . 
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town-council,  **  St.  Paul  is  a  false  teacher,  and  your  books 
are  full  of  fdlsehoods,  for  we  have  elected  him." 

As  he  said  this,  Carlstadt  entered  the  room.  Some  of 
those  who  were  near  Luther  beckoned  him  to  sit  down,  but 
Carlstadt,  going  straight  up  to  Luther,  said  :  "  Dear  doctor, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  1  will  entertain  you." 

Luther. — "  You  are  my  opponent.  I  gave  you  a  gold 
florin  for  that  purpose." 

Carlstadt. — "  I  will  be  your  opponent  so  long  as  you 
remain  the  enemy  of  God  and  of  his  truth." 

Luther. — "  Leave  the  room  :  I  cannot  allow  you  to  be 
present  here." 

Carlstadt. — "  This  is  a  public  meeting.  If  your  cause  is 
good,  why  should  you  fear  me  ?" 

Luther  to  his  servant. — "  Go  and  put  the  horses  to ;  1 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Carlstadt,  and  since  he  will  not  leave, 
I  must."* 

At  the  same  time  Luther  rose  from  his  seat,  upon  which 
Carlstadt  quitted  the  room. 

After  a  short  pause,  Luther  resumed : — 

"  Prove  by  Scripture  that  we  ought  to  destroy  the  images.** 

A  Councillor,  opening  a  Bible. — "  Doctor,  you  will  grant 
me,  however,  that  Moses  knew  God's  commandments? 
Well,  then,  here  are  his  words :  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness.^^ 

Luther. — "  This  passage  refers  only  to  idolatrous  images 
If  I  have  a  crucifix  hung  up  in  my  chamber,  and  do  not 
worship  it,  what  harm  can  it  do  me  ?" 

A  Shoemaker. — "  I  have  frequently  taken  off  my  hat 
before  an  image  that  I  have  seen  in  a  room  or  in  the  streets. 
It  is  an  idolatrous  act  that  deprives  God  of  the  glory  that  is 
due  to  him  alone." 

Luther. — "  Must  we  then,  because  of  their  abuse,  put 
our  women  to  death,  and  throw  our  wine  into  the  streets  ?"-(• 

Another  Member  of  the  Church. — "  No  !  these  are 
God's  creatures,  which  we  are  not  commanded  to  destroy," 

After  the  conference  had  lasted  some  time  longer,  Luthoi 

*  Spaim  an,  spann  an !    L.  0pp.  xix.  154. 

<•  So  muss  du  dess  Missbrauchs  halber  auch...>Ibid.  155* 
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and  tiis  friends  returned  to  their  carriage,  astonished  at  what 
Uiey  had  seen,  and  without  having  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  inhabitants,  who  claimed  for  themselves  the  right  ol 
freely  interpreting  and  explaining  the  Scriptures.     The  ex- 
citement was  very  great  in  Orlainund ;  the  people  insulted 
Luther,  and  some  of  tlieni  shouted  out ;    "  Begone,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  devils  1    May  you  break  your  neck  before 
you  get  out  of  our  city  I"*     Never  had  the  reformer  under- 
gone such  humiliation. 
lie  proceeded  thence  to  Kale,  where  the  pastor  liad  also 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Carlstadt,  and  resolved  to  preach 
there.     But  when  he  entered  the  pulpit,  he  found  the  frag- 
ments of  a  crucifix.     At  first  his  emation  was  very  great; 
but  recovering  himself,  he   gathered  up  the  pieces  into  a 
comer,  and  delivered  a  sermon  without  a  single  allusion  to 
this  circumstance.     He  said  at  a  later  period  :  "  I  deter- 
mined to  revenge  myself  on  the  devil  by  contempt." 
The  nearer  the  elector  approached  the  end  of  his  days,  the 
more  he  feared  lest  men  should  go  too  far  in  the  Reforma- 
tion.   He  gave  orders  that  Carlstadt  should  be  deprived  of 
his  oflices,  and  that  he  should  not  only  leave  Orlamund,  but 
the  electoral  states  also.     In  vain  did  the  church  of  this  place 
^^^      intercede  in  his  favour ;  in  vain  did  they  ask  that  he  might 
^^H|    be  allowed  to  remain  among  them  as  a  private  citizen,  with 
^^^^    permission  to  preach  occasionally ;  in  vain  did  they  repre- 
^^^B    sent  that  they  valued  God's  truth  more  than  the  whole 
^^^1    world,  or  even  a  thousand  world3,-f-  if  God  had  created  as 
^^^H    many:  Frederick  was  inile^tible,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as 
^^^P    to  refuse  Carlstadt  the  funds  necessary  for  his  journey. 
^^^      Luther  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  severe  measures  of  the 
prince ;  they  were  far  from  his  disposition,  as  he  showed  at 
I  later  period,     fiut  Carlstadt  looked  upon  him  as  the  author 

I  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  filled  Germany  with  his  complaints 
and  lamentations.  He  wrote  a  farewell  address  to  his  Iriends 
*  Two  or  the  most  diEllDgutEb-nl  oontemporir;  hietoHans  of  GenDnof 
(Dr.  Mu-kchieke,  lief.  Geacti.  ii.  139,  and  Frod.  ran  Baunier,  Ge»U. 
Surop.  i.  371),  add,  (bat  the  people  of  Orlninuiid  Ituiig  mud  aud  ctoiiea 
tt  Luther  ;  but  tie  assertB  ihe  iny  aonlrij'y  :  "  D*es  iuh  frufa  wBrd, 
iUB  ich  nit  niit  Steiueii  und  Drecb  aurgewoTfi'eu  witd  "  I  wu  glkd  te 
tMtpr  witliont  being  pelted  with  stonee  and  mud.  L.  Epp.u.57il. 
+  Holier  «la  [au»eiid  Weitoii.     Seek,  p  028.  ^_ 
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at  Oriamund.  The  people  were  called  together  by  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bells ;  and  the  letter,  which  was  read  to  the  as- 
sembled church,  drew  tears  from  every  eye.*  It  was  signed, 
"  Andrew  Bodenstein,  expelled  by  Luther,  unheard  and  un- 
convicted." 

We  cannot  but  feel  pain  at  seeing  the  contest  betvieen 
these  two  men,  who  once  were  friends,  and  who  were  both  so 
excellent.  A  feeling  of  sadness  took  possession  of  all  the 
disciples  of  the  Reformation.  What  would  become  of  it  now 
that  its  most  illustrious  defenders  thus  opposed  each  other  ? 
Luther  noticed  these  fears,  and  endeavoured  to  allay  them. 
"  Let  us  fight,"  said  he,  "  as  if  fighting  for  another.  The 
cause  is  God's,  the  care  is  God's,  the  work  is  God's,  the  vic- 
tory is  God's,  and  to  God  belongs  the  glory  If  He  will  con- 
tend and  conquer  without  us.  Let  that  fall  which  ought  to 
fall ;  let  that  stand  which  ought  to  stand.  It  is  not  our  own 
cause  that  is  at  stake,  nor  our  own  glory  that  we  seek." 

Carlstadt  took  refuge  at  Strasburg,  where  he  published 
several  works.  He  was  a  sound  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
scholar,  says  Dr.  Scheur;  and  Luther  acknowledged  his 
superior  erudition.  Endowed  with  an  elevated  mind,  he 
sacrificed  his  reputation,  his  rank,  his  home,  his  very  bread, 
to  his  convictions.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Switzerland ; 
it  is  there  he  should  have  commenced  his  teaching :  his  in- 
dependence needed  the  free  air  in  which  Zwingle  and  (Eco- 
lampadius  breathed.  His  doctrine  soon  awakened  almost 
as  much  attention  as  that  obtained  by  Luther's  first  theses. 
Switzerland  appeared  to  be  won ;  Bucer  and  Capito  seemed 
to  be  carried  away  by  it. 

Luther's  indignation  was  then  at  its  height,  and  he  pub- 
lished one  of  the  most  powerful,  but  at  the  same  time  one 
of  his  most  violent  controversial  works — ^his  book  "  Against 
the  Celestial  Prophets,^^ 

Thus  the  Reformation,  attacked  by  the  pope,  attacked  by 
the  emperor,  attacked  by  the  princes,  was  beginning  also  to 

*  Qnae  publico  Tocatis  per  campanas  lectsB  sunt  omnibus  simul  flenli^ 
bos.    L.  £pp.  ii.  558. 

f  Causa  Dei  est,  «fura  Dei  est,  opus  Dei  est  yictoria  Dei  est,  gloria 
Dei  est!    Ibid.  556. 
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p  Lear  its  own  vitals.    It  Beemed  that  it  must  fall  under  the 

L  Height  of  EC  many  evils ;  and  assuredly  it  would  have  fallea 

^^^v  lieni  it  been  a  work  of  man.     liut  soun  from  the  very  brink 
^^^hof  destruction  it  rose  up  witli  renewed  energy. 
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ProRTBas  — KesietaDoe  i^iaat  tlie  Hatiaboii  Learners— Heeting  betwcou 
Philip  of  llease  uid  MelancthoE— The  Laniigni™  oonTorted  to  the 
UoBpel— Tho  Pftlatinatc— Loiieburi;— Hulstoiu— The  Gnad-Mniiter  at 
Wittanibflrg, 

Tbe  Catholic  L<;ague  of  Ratishon  and  the  persecationa  that 
followed  it,  created  a  powerful  reaction  among  the  German 
people.  They  did  not  feel  dispiised  to  suiTer  themselves  to 
be  deprived  of  that  Wonl  of  God  which  had  been  restored  to 
them  at  last ;  and  to  the  orders  of  Charles  V.,  to  the  bulls 
of  the  pope,  the  menaces  and  bnming  piles  of  Ferdinand  and 
tbe  other  Roman-catholic  princes,  tbey  replied :  "  We  will 
keep  it!" 

No  sooner  had  the  members  of  the  league  quilted  Batis- 
bon,  than  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  whose  bishops  had 
taken  part  in  this  alliance,  in  surprise  and  indignation  met 
at  Spires,  and  declared  that  their  ministers  in  despite  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  bishops  should  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
nothing  but  the  Gospel,  couformably  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles.  They  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  a 
memorial  in  firm  and  consistent  language,  to  be  laid  before 
the  national  assembly. 

The  imperial  letter  from  Burgos,  it  is  true,  came  to  dis- 
turb their  minds.  Nevertheless,  almut  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  depulies  of  these  cities  with  many  nobles  met  at  Ulm, 
and  swore  to  assist  one  another  in  case  of  attack. 

Thus  to  the  camp  formed  by  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the 
faishoos,  the  free  cities  immediately  opposed  another 
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they  planted  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  and  of  thiJ  national 
liberties. 

While  the  cities  were  thus  placing  themselves  in  the  van 
of  the  Reformation,  many  princes  were  gained  over  to  it.« 
cause.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June  1524,  as 
Meiancthon  was  returning  on  horseback  from  a  visit  to  h'u 
mother,  accompanied  by  Camerarius  and  some  other  friends, 
he  met  a  brilliant  train  near  Frankfort.  It  was  Philip,  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  who  three  years  before  had  called  on  Luther 
at  Worms,  and  who  was  then  on  his  road  to  the  tournament 
at  Heidelberg,  where  all  the  princes  of  Germany  would  be 
present. 

Thus  did  Providence  bring  Philip  successively  into  contact 
with  the  two  reformers.  As  it  was  known  that  the  celebrated 
doctor  had  gone  to  his  native  place,  one  of  the  landgrave's 
attendants  said  :  **  It  is  Philip  Meiancthon,  I  think."  The 
young  prince  immediately  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
coming  near  the  doctor  said :  "  Is  your  name  Philip  ?" — "  It 
is,"  replied  the  scholar  a  little  intimidated,  and  respectfully 
preparing  to  alight.*  "  Keep  your  seat,"  said  the  prince ; 
**  turn  round,  and  come  and  pass  the  night  with  me ;  tJbere 
are  some  matters  on  which  I  desire  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
you ;  fear  nothing." — *'  What  can  I  fear  from  such  a  prince 
as  you  ?"  replied  the  doctor. — **  Ah  I  ah  I"  said  the  landgrave 
with  a  laugh,  "  if  I  were  to  carry  you  off  and  give  you  up 
to  Campeggio,  he  would  not  be  offended,  I  think."  The  two 
Philips  rode  on  together,  side  by  side,  the  prince  asking 
questions  and  the  doctor  replying.  The  landgrave  was  de- 
lighted with  the  clear  and  impressive  views  set  before  him 
by  Meiancthon.  The  latter  at  length  begged  permission  to 
continue  his  journey,  and  Philip  of  Hesse  parted  from  him 
with  reluctance.  "  On  one  condition,"  said  he,  "  that  on  your 
return  home  you  will  carefully  examine  the  questions  we 
have  been  discussing,  and  send  me  the  result  in  writing."! 
Meiancthon  gave  his  promise.  "  Go  then,"  said  Philip, 
••  and  pass  through  my  states." 

*  Hoiioris  causa  de  equo  descensurus.     Camerarius,  p.  94. 
t  Ut  de  qusstionibus  quas  audiisset  moveri,  aliquid  diligenter  con- 
Bcriptiun  curarH.     Ibid.  p.  94. 
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^^H  Blelanctlion  drew  up  with  his  usual  talent  an  Abridgment 

^^^M  of  the  Mevieed  Doctrine  of  Christianity  ;*  a  forcible  aud  con- 
^^H  cise  treatise,  that  made  a  decided  impression  on  the  land- 
^^^1  grarc's  mind.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  tournament 
^^H  at  Heidelberg,  this  prince,  without  joining  the  free  cities, 
^^H  published  an  edict  by  which,  in  opposition  to  the  league  of 
^^^B  Ratisbon,  he  ordered  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  in  all  its 
^^H  purity.  He  embraced  it  himself  with  the  energy  peculiar  to 
^^^^  his  character,  "  Rather  would  I  give  up  my  body  and  life, 
^^^H  my  subjects  and  my  stales,"  said  he,  "  than  the  Word  ol 
^^^1  God."  A  Minorite  friar,  named  Ferber,  perceiving  this 
^^^H  prince's  leaning  towards  the  Reformation,  wrote  him  a 
^^^H  letter  full  of  reproach,  in  which  he  conjured  him  to  remain 
^^^V  faithful  to  Home.  "  I  will  remain  faithful  to  the  old  doc- 
^^^K  trine,"  replied  Philip,  "  but  such  as  it  is  contained  in  Scrip- 
^^^B  tnre."  He  then  proved  very  forcibly  that  man  is  justified 
^^^V  solely  by  faith.  Astonishment  Icept  the  monk  silent -[-  The 
^^^V  landgrave  was  commonly  styled  "  Melancthon's  disciple."]: 
^^r  Other  princes  followed  in  the  same  direction.  The  elector- 
'  palatine  refused  to  lend  himself  to  any  perseciition ;  the 

Duke  of  Luneburg,  nephew  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  began 
■  to  reform  his  own  states ;  and  the  King  of  Denmark  gave 

^^H  orders  that  in  Sleswiek  and  Holstein  every  one  should  be 
^^^B  &ee  to  serve  God  as  his  conscience  suggested. 
^^H  The  Refonnation  gained  a  still  more  important  victory. 
^^*  A  prince,  whose  conversion  to  the  Gospel  was  destined  to 
exert  the  greatest  inBuence,  even  in  our  days,  began  about 
this  time  to  turn  aside  from  Rome.    One  day  about  the 

I  end  of  June,  shortly  after  iUelancthon's  return  to  Witlem- 
berg,  Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg  and  grand-master  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  entered  Luther's  chamber.  This  chief  of 
the  military  monks  of  Germany,  who  then  possessed  Prussia, 
had  gone  to  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
empire  against  Poland.     He  returned  in  (he  deepest  distress. 


•  Epitome  renoiatas  ecdeaiasticce  dactiiniB. 
f  Sacheaduif,  p.  738. 

{  PriDcepg   ills   diacipuluB   Philippi   Aiit   a   qaibuadsm  appellttnii 
DuDO-.  p.  95.  ^_ 
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of  the  Bible  had  conyinced  him  that  his  monastic  profcssioii 
was  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God;  and  on  the  other  the 
fall  of  the  national  government  in  Germany  had  deprivea 
him  of  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  succour  he  had  gone  to 

solicit.  What  can  he  do  then  ? The  Saxon  councillor  Von 

Planitz,  with  whom  he  had  quitted  Nuremberg,  advised  him 
to  see  the  reformer.  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  regula- 
tions of  my  order?"  said  the  restless  and  agitated  prince. 
Luther  felt  no  hesitation :  he  saw  that  a  line  of  conduct  in 
conformity  with  the  Gospel  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
save  Prussia.  "  Invoke  the  aid  of  God,"  said  he  to  the 
grand-master ;  "  throw  off  the  senseless  and  confused  rules 
of  your  order ;  put  an  end  to  that  abominable  principality, 
a  veritable  hermaphrodite,  which  is  neither  religious  nor 
secular  ;*  relinquish  that  false  chastity,  and  seek  the  true 
one;  take  a  wife,  and  instead  of  that  nameless  monster, 
found  a  legitimate  sovereignty."  f  These  words  placed  dis- 
tinctly before  the  mind  of  the  grand-master  a  state  of  things 
that  he  had  as  yet  conceived  but  vaguely.  A  smile  lit  up 
his  features ;  but  he  had  too  much  prudence  to  declare  him- 
self;  he  remained  silent.^  Melancthon,  who  was  present; 
spoke  to  the  same  effect  a3  Luther,  and  the  prince  returned 
to  his  states,  leaving  the  reformers  under  the  conviction 
that  the  seed  they  had  sown  in  his  heart  would  one  day 
bear  fruit. 

Thus  Charles  V.  and  the  pope  had  opposed  the  national 
assembly  at  Spires  for  fear  the  Word  of  God  should  gain 
over  all  who  might  be  present ;  but  the  Word  of  God  can- 
not be  bound ;  they  refused  to  let  it  be  heard  in  one  of  the 
halls  of  a  town  in  the  Lower  Palatinate ;  it  avenged  itself 
by  spreading  over  all  the  provinces;  it  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  enlightened  the  princes,  and  manifested  in 
every  part  of  the  empire  that  Divine  pcwer  which  neither 
bulls  nor  edicts  can  ever  take  away. 

*  Ut  loco  illias  abominabilis  principatus,  qui  hermaphrodita  qmaenic 
L.  Epp.  ii.  527. 
f  Ut  contempta  ista  stulta  confasaque  regula,  azorem  duoeret.    Ibid 
t  lile  torn  arrisit  sed  nihil  re^pondit.    Ibid. 
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"While  the  nations  and  their  rulers  were  thus  hastening 
forwarU  to  the  light,  the  teformera  were  endeavouring  to 
regenerate  everything,  to  interpenetrate  everything  with  tha 
prlneiples  of  Christianity.  The  state  of  puhlic  worship  firat 
engaged  their  attention.  The  time  fixed  by  the  reformer,  on 
hia  return  from  the  Wartburg,  had  arrived.  "  Now,"  said 
he,  "  that  men's  hearts  have  been  strengthened  by  Divine 
grace,  we  must  put  an  end  to  the  scandals  that  pollute  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord,  and  dare  soraethiug  in  the  name  of 
Jesna."  He  required  that  men  should  communicate  in  both 
kinds  (the  bread  and  wine) ;  that  everytliing  should  be  re- 
trenched from  the  ceremony  of  the  eucharist  that  tended  to 
make  it  a  Hacrilice  ;*  that  Christtaua  should  never  assemble 
together  without  having  the  Gospel  preached  ;f  that  be- 
lievers, or  at  least  the  priests  and  scholars,  should  meet 
every  morning  at  five  or  six  o'clock  to  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  at  a  corresponding  hour  in  the  evening  to  read 
the  New  Testament ;  that  every  Sunday,  the  whole  Church 
should  assemble  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  that 
the  great  object  of  their  worship  should  be  to  aound  abroad 
the  Word  of  God-f 

The  church  of  All  Saints  at  Wittemberg  especially  excited 
Luther's  indignation.  Seckendorf  informs  na  that  9901 
masses  were  there  celebrated  yearly,  and  35,570  poundsof  wai 
annually  burnt.  Luther  called  it  "  a  sacrilegious  Tophet." 
"  There  are  only  three  or  four  IftKy-bcUius,"  said  he,  '■  who 

*  Weise  ehrijAliche  Mesao  xu  halten.    L.  0pp.  (L.) 
+  Die  christliche  Gemeino  Dimmer  Boll  lUBammen 
|'4kui  daaelhst  Gottea  Wort  gcprediget.     Iliid.  226, 
X  Dua  dw)  Wort  Im  Schnaage  gt<lie.    lliid.  '227. 
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still  worship  this  shameful  mammon,  and  if  I  had  not 
restrained  the  people,  this  house  of  All  Saints,  or  rather  ol 
all  devils,  would  have  made  such  a  noise  in  the  world  as 
has  never  before  been  heard." 

The  struggle  began  around  this  church.  It  resembled 
those  ancient  sanctuaries  of  paganisqi  in  Egypt,  Gaul,  and 
Germany,  which  were  destined  to  fall  that  Christianity  might 
be  established. 

Luther,  desiring  that  the  mass  should  be  abolished  in  this 
cathedral,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  chapter  to  this  effect 
on  the  1st  of  March  1523,  and  a  second  on  the  11th  of  July.* 
The  canons  having  pleaded  the  elector's  orders,  Luther  re- 
plied, "  What  is  the  prince's  order  to  us  in  this  case  ?  He 
is  a  secular  prince ;  the  sword,  and  not  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  belongs  to  him."-]-  Here  Luther  clearly  marks  the 
distinction  between  the  State  and  the  Church.  "  There  is 
but  one  sacrifice  that  taketh  away  sins,"  said  he  again, 
"  Christ,  who  offered  himself  up  once  for  all ;  and  in  this  we 
are  partakers,  not  by  works  or  by  sacrifices,  but  solely  by 
faith  in  the  Word  of  God." 

The  elector,  who  felt  his  end  drawing  near,  was  opposed 
to  new  reforms. 

But  fresh  entreaties  were  added  to  those  of  Luther.  "  It 
is  time  to  act,"  said  Jonas,  provost  of  the  cathedral,  to  the 
elector.  "  A  manifestation  of  the  Gospel,  so  striking  as  that 
which  we  now  have,  does  not  ordinarily  last  longer  than  a 
sunbeam.     Let  us  make  haste  then.":( 

As  the  letter  of  Jonas  did  not  change  the  elector's  views, 
Luther  lost  all  patience ;  he  thought  the  moment  had  come  for 
striking  a  decisive  blow,  and  addressed  a  threatening  letter 
to  the  chapter :  "  I  entreat  you  amicably,  and  urge  you  seri- 
ously, to  put  an  end  to  all  this  sectarian  worship.  If  you 
refuse,  you  will  receive  (with  God's  help)  the  reward  that 
you  have  deserved.  I  mention  this  for  your  guidance,  and 
require  a  positive  and  immediate  answer, — yes  or  no, — 

♦  L.  Epp.  ii.  pp.  308,  354. 

f  Welchem  gebUhrt,  das  Schwerd,  nicht  das  Predi^amt  zu  yersorgdo, 
U  Opp  XTiii.  p.  497  t  Corp.  Ref.  i.  636. 
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before  Sunday  neit,  that  I  may  know  what  I  have  to  do. 
May  God  give  yoa  gtave  to  follow  hia  light, 

"  Thursduy,  8th  Decemher  1524. 

"  Martin  Luther, 

"  Preacher  at  WiUemberg."" 

At  the  same  time  t^o  rector,  two  burgom asters,  and  ten 
councillors,  waited  on  the  dean,  and  entreated  him  in  the 
name  of  the  university,  the  council,  and  the  township  of  Wit- 
temberg,  "  to  abolish  the  great  and  horrible  impiety  com- 
mitted in  the  mass  against  the  majesty  of  God  ' 

The  chapter  was  forced  to  give  way  ;  they  declared  that, 
being  enlightened  by  the  holy  Word  of  God,-}-  they  auknow- 
ledged  the  abuses  that  had  been  pointed  out,  and  published 
a  new  order  of  church-service,  which  began  to  be  observed 
on  Christmas-day  1524. 

Thus  fell  the  mass  in  this  renowned  sanctuary,  where  it 
had  so  long  resisted  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  reformers. 
The  Elector  Frederick,  suffering  from  the  gout,  and  rapidly 
drawing  near  his  end,  could  not,  in  spite  of  ail  lus  exertions, 
prevent  this  great  victory  of  the  Reformation.  He  saw  in  it 
a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  will,  and  gave  way.  The  fall 
of  the  Romish  observances  in  the  church  of  All  Saints  hasten- 
ed their  abolition  in  a  great  number  of  churches  throughout 
Christendom ;  everywhere  the  same  resistance  was  offered, — ■ 
everywhere  there  was  the  same  triumph.  In  vain  did  the 
priests,  and  even  the  princes  in  many  places,  try  to  interpose 
obstacles ;  they  could  not  sueeeed. 

It  was  not  the  public  worship  alone  that  the  Reformation 
was  ordained  to  change.  The  school  was  early  placed  beside 
the  Church  ;  and  these  two  great  institutions,  so  powerful  to 
regenerate  the  nations,  were  equally  reanimated  by  it.  II 
was  by  a  close  alliance  with  learning  that  the  Reformation 
entered  into  the  world  ;  in  the  hour  of  its  triumph,  it  did  not 
forget  its  ally. 

Christianity  is  not  a  simple  development  of  Judaism.  V.a- 
'ike  the  papacy,  it  does  not  aim  at  confining  roan  again  in 

.   L.Opp.  iiiitSOl 
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(he  cfose  swaddling  bands  of  outward  ordinances  and  human 
doctrines.  Christianity  is  a  new  creation;  it  lays  hold  of 
the  inner  man,  and  transforms  him  in  the  inmost  principles 
oi  liis  human  nature,  so  that  man  no  longer  requires  other 
men  to  impose  rules  upon  him ;  but,  aided  by  God,  he  can  of 
himself  and  by  himself  distinguish  what  is  true,  and  do  what 
is  right.* 

To  lead  mankind  to  that  ripe  age  which  Christ  has  pur- 
chased for  them,  and  to  free  them  from  that  tutelage  in  which 
Rome  had  held  them  so  long,  the  Reformation  had  to  de- 
velop the  whole  man  ;  and  while  regenerating  his  heart  and 
his  will  by  the  Word  of  God,  to  enlighten  his  understanding 
by  the  study  of  profane  and  sacred  learning. 

Luther  saw  this ;  he  felt  that,  to  strengthen  the  Refor- 
mation, it  was  requsite  to  work  on  the  young,  to  improve 
the  schools,  and  to  propagate  throughout  Christendom  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  a  profound  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. This,  accordingly,  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life. 
He  saw  it  in  particular  at  the  period  which  we  have  reached, 
and  wrote  to  the  councillors  of  all  the  cities  of  Germany,  call- 
ing upon  them  to  found  christian  schools.  "  Dear  sirs,"  said 
he,  "  we  annually  expend  so  much  money  on  arquebuses, 
roads,  and  dikes,  why  should  we  not  spend  a  little  to  give 
one  or  two  schoolmasters  to  our  poor  children  ?  God  stands 
at  the  door  and  knocks ;  blessed  are  we  if  we  open  to  him  1 
Now  the  Word  of  God  abounds.  0  my  dear  Germans,  buy, 
buy,  while  the  market  is  open  before  your  houses.  The 
Word  of  God  and  his  grace  are  like  a  shower  that  falls  and 
passes  away.  It  was  among  the  Jews  ;  but  it  passed  away, 
and  now  they  have  it  no  longer.  Paul  carried  it  into  Greece; 
but  in  that  country  also  it  has  passed  away,  and  the  Turk 
reigns  there  now.  It  came  to  Rome  and  the  Latin  empire ; 
but  there  also  it  has  passed  away,  and  Rome  now  has  the 
pope.f  0  Germans,  do  not  expect  to  have  this  Word  for  even 
The  contempt  that  is  shown  to  it  will  drive  it  away.    For  this 

•  Hebrews  riii.  11. 

T  \ber  hiu  ist  bin  {but  lost  is  lost) ;  sie  haben  nun  den  Pabst.    C«.  Ou^ 
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resson,  let  him  who  desires  to  possess  it  lay  bold  of  h.  and 
keep  it ! 

"  Busy  yourseivea  with  the  ehildren,"  continues  Luther, 
stiil  adilressing  the  magistrates ;  "  for  many  parents  are 
Uke  ostriches ;  they  are  lia-rdcned  towards  their  little  ones, 
and,  satisfied  with  haying  laid  the  egg,  they  care  nothing  for 
it  afterwards.  The  prosperity  of  a  city  does  not  ^ousist 
merely  in  heaping  up  great  treasures,  in  building  strong 
walla,  in  erecting  splendid  naansions,  in  possessing  glittering 
arms.  If  madmen  fall  upon  it,  its  ruin  will  only  be  the 
greater.  The  true  wealth  of  a  city,  its  safety,  and  its  strength, 
is  to  have  many  learned,  serious,  worthy,  well  edneated 
citizens.  And  whom  must  we  blame,  beeaiise  there  are  so 
few  at  present,  escept  you  magistrates,  who  have  allowed 
our  youth  to  grow  up  like  trees  in  a  forest?" 

Luther  particularly  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  studying 
literature  and  languages :  "  What  use  is  there,  it  may  be 
asked,  in  learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  ?  We  can  read 
the  Bible  very  well  in  German,    Without  languages,"  replies 

he,  "  we  could  not  have  received  the  Gospel Languages 

are  the  seabhard  that  contains  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  •* 
they  are  the  casket  that  guards  the  jewels ;  they  are  the 
vessel  that  holds  the  wine ;  and,  as  the  Gospel  says,  they 
are  the  baskets  in  which  the  loaves  and  Gshcs  are  kept  to 
feed  the  multitude.  If  we  neglect  the  languages,  we  shall 
not  only  eventuaUy  lose  the  Gospel,  but  be  unable  to  speak 
or  write  in  Latin  or  in  German.  No  sooner  did  men  cease 
to  cultivate  them  than  Christendom  declined,  even  until  it 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  pope.  But  now  that  languages 
are  again  honoured,  they  shed  such  light  that  all  the  world 
ii  astonished,  and  every  one  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
our  Gospel  is  almost  as  pure  as  that  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves. In  former  times  the  holy  Fathers  were  frequently 
mistaken,  because  they  were  ignorant  of  languages  ;  and  in 
uur  days  there  are  some  who,  like  the  Waldenses,  do  not 
think  the  languages  to  be  of  any  use ;  hut  although  their 
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doctrine  be  good,  they  nave  often  erred  in  the  real  meaning 
of  the  sacred  text ;  they  are  without  arms  against  error,  and 
I  fear  very  much  that  their  faith  will  not  remain  pure.* 
If  the  languages  had  not  made  me  positive  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Word,  I  might  have  been  a  pious  monfc,  and 
quietly  preached  the  truth  in  the  obscurity  of  a  cloister ;  but 
I  should  have  left  the  pope,  the  sophists,  and  their  antl- 
christian  empire  still  unshaken."  f 

Luther  did  not  concern  himself  about  the  education  of  the 
clergy  only ;  it  was  his  desire  that  knowledge  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  Church ;  he  proposed  extending  it  to  the  laity, 
who  hitherto  had  been  deprived  of  it.  He  called  for  the 
establishment  of  Ubraries,  which  should  comprise  not  only 
editions  and  commentaries  of  the  schoolmen  and  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Church,  but  also  the  works  of  orators  and  poets,  even 
were  they  heathens,  as  well  as  writings  devoted  to  the  fine 
arts,  law,  medicine,  and  history.  "  These  productions,"  said 
he,  "  serve  to  make  known  the  works  and  the  wonders  of 
God." 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  Luther  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant produced  by  the  Reformation.  He  emancipated 
learning  from  the  hands  of  the  priests,  who  had  monopolized 
it  like  those  of  Egypt  in  times  of  old,  and  put  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.  From  this  impulse  given  by  the  Reformation 
have  proceeded  the  greatest  developments  of  modem  times. 
Those  laymen,  whether  men  of  letters  or  scholars,  who  now 
revile  the  Reformation,  forget  that  they  themselves  are  its 
offspring,  and  that,  without  it,  they  would  still  be,  like 
ignorant  children,  under  the  rod  of  the  clergy.  The  Refor- 
mation perceived  the  close  tie  that  connected  all  the  sciences^ 
it  saw  that,  as  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  God,  it  leads 
man  back  to  God.  It  desired  that  all  men  should  learn, 
and  that  they  should  learn  everything.  ^'  Those  who  de- 
spise profane  literature,"  said  Melanctlion,  "  hold  theology 
in  no  greater  estimation.  Their  contempt  is  a  mere  pretext, 
with  which  they  seek  to  conceal  their  idlencss."t 

♦  Cs  sey  Oder  werde  nicht  lauter  bleiben.    L.  0pp.  W.  x.  535. 
f  Ich  hStte  wohl  auch  konnen  fromm  seyn  und  in  der  Stille  recht  pro* 
iigfijk.    Ibid, 
t  Hunc  titulum  i^aviw  sua?  praetextunt.    Corp.  Uef.  \,  Q\^ 
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Tho  Reformation  waa  not  latisfied  with  merely  giving  s 
strong  impulse  to  lellera  ;  it  gave  alao  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
arts.  Protestantism  lias  often  been  reproaebed  as  their 
enemy,  and  many  Frutesta.nt3  willingly  accept  this  reproach. 
We  wi'll  not  inquire  whetlter  the  Reformation  onght  to  glory 
in  it  or  not;  we  shall  be  content  to  observe  that  impartial 
histnry  does  not  confirm  tlie  fact  on  which  this  accusation  is 
founded.  Let  Roman-catliolicism  pride  itself  in  being  more 
favourable  to  the  arts  than  Protestantism ;  be  it  ao :  paganism 
was  still  more  favourable,  and  Protestantism  places  its  glory 
elsewhere.  There  are  some  religions  in  which  the  esthetic 
tendencies  of  man  hold  a  more  important  place  than  his  moral 
nature.  Christianity  is  distinct  from  these  religions,  inaa- 
mnch  as  the  moral  element  is  its  essence.  The  christian 
sentiment  is  manifested  not  by  the  productions  of  the  fine 
arts,  hut  by  the  works  of  a  christian  life.  Every  sect  that 
should  abandon  this  moral  tendency  of  Christianity,  would 
by  that  very  circumstance  forfeit  its  claims  to  the  name  of 
christian.  Riime  has  not  entirely  abandoned  it,  but  Pny- 
testantism  cherishes  this  essential  characteristic  with  much 
greater  purity.  It  places  its  glory  in  diving  into  all  that 
concerns  the  moral  being,  in  judging  of  religions  actions, 
not  by  their  external  beauty  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
strike  the  imagination,  but  according        h  ml  worth, 

and  the  connexion  they  have  with    h       n  so  that 

if  the  papacy  is  above  all  an  esthe       I      1  a  cele- 

bnted  writer  h  is  proved  it  t  j  Ik  *  P  m       hove  all 

a  moril  r  hgmn 

4nd  vet  although  the  Reformation  at  first  addressed  man 
as  a  moral  being  it  addressed  the  whole  man.  We  have 
]ust  seen  how  it  spnlyi  to  his  understinding  and  what  it  did 
for  hlerature  >  it  al«o  spoke  to  his  sensibility,  to  his  imagi- 
nation, and  roniribnted  to  the  development  of  the  arts.  The 
Church  was  no  longer  composed  exclusively  of  monks  and 
priests  j  it  waa  the  assembly  of  the  faithful.  All  were  to 
take  part  in  its  public  worship;  and  the  chanting  of  the 
clergy  was  to  iie  succecdml  by  the  singing  of  the  people. 
Accordingly  Lnllicr,  in  translating  the  Psalms,  thought  of 
*  CHuilesiil'rbiid.  flAiie  itn  Chrlstisiiif 
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adapting  them  to  congregational  singing.  Thns  a  taste  for 
snosic  was  spread  among  the  nation. 

"  Next  to  theology,"  said  Luther.  "  I  give  the  first  place 
and  the  highest  honour  to  music*  A  schoolmaster  should 
know  how  to  sing,"  said  he  at  another  time,  "  or  else  I  will 
not  so  much  as  look  at  him." 

One  day,  as  certain  of  his  friends  were  singing  some  beau- 
tiful chants  at  his  house,  he  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm : 
^  If  our  Lord  God  has  scattered  such  admirable  gifts  on  this 
earth,  which  is  but  a  dark  comer,  what  will  it  not  be  in  the 

life  eternal,  in  which  all  will  be  perfection!" Since 

Lather's  time,  the  people  have  sung ;  the  Bible  inspired  their 
songs,  and  the  impulse  given  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reforma- 
tion produced  in  later  years  those  noble  oratorios  which  seem 
to  be  the  summit  of  this  art. 

Poetry  shared  in  the  general  movement.  In  singing  the 
praises  of  God,  men  could  not  confine  themselves  to  mere 
translations  of  the  ancient  hymns.  The  souls  of  Luther  and 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  elevated  by  faith  to  the  sublimest 
ideas,  excited  to  enthusiasm  by  the  conflicts  and  dangers 
that  continually  threatened  the  infant  Church,  inspired  by  the 
poetic  genius  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  faith  of  the 
New,  soon  poured  forth  their  feelings  in  religious  songs,  in 
which  poetry  and  music  united  and  blended  their  most 
heavenly  features.  Thus  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  hymns 
were  revived  which  in  the  first  century  had  consoled  the 
pangs  of  the  martyrs.  In  1523,  Luther,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  consecrated  them  to  the  memory  of  the  Brussels  mar- 
tyrs ;  other  children  of  the  Reformation  imitated  his  example ; 
these  hymns  increased  in  number,  and  were  circulated  rapidly 
among  the  people,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  awaken 
them  from  their  slumbers.  It  was  in  this  same  year  that 
Hans  Sachs  composed  The  Nightingale  of  Wittemherg,  The 
doctrine  that  for  the  last  four  centuries  had  prevailed  in  the 
Church  was  as  the  moonlight,  during  which  men  lost  their 
way  in  the  wilderness.     Now  the  nightingale  proclaims  the 

*  Ich  gebe  nach  der  Theologie  der  Musica  den  nShesten  Locam  und 
hOditteEhre.    L.  0pp.  W.  xzii.  p.  2253. 


dawn,  and,  soaring  above  the  raisis  of  the  morning,  celebnle 
the  briffhtuesa  of  tlie  coming  day. 

Whilst  lyric  poetry  thus  owed  its  birth  to  the  loftiest  in- 
apirations  of  the  Reformation,  satirical  verseB  and  dramas 
from  the  pen  of  Hiitten  and  Manuel  attacked  tlie  moat  crying 
abuses. 

It  is  to  the  Reformation  that  the  greatest  poets  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  perhaps  of  France,  are  indebted  for  their 
highest  AightB. 

Of  all  the  arts,  painting  is  that  on  which  the  Reformation 
had  the  least  influence.  Nevertheless,  it  was  renovated,  and 
as  it  were  sanctified,  by  the  universal  movement  which  at 
that  time  agitated  all  the  powers  of  man.  Lucas  Cranach, 
the  great  master  of  that  age,  settled  at  Wittemberg,  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  Luther,  and  became  the  painter  o( 
the  Reformation.  We  have  seen  how  he  represented  the 
contrast  between  Christ  and  Antichrist  (the  pope)  *  and  thus 
ranked  among  the  most  influential  organs  of  the  revolution 
that  was  transforming  the  nations.  As  soon  as  he  had 
received  new  convictions,  be  consecrated  his  chaste  pencil 
solely  to  paintings  in  harmony  with  christian  sentiments, 
and  spread  over  groups  of  children,  blessed  by  our  Saviour, 
those  graces  with  which  he  had  previously  adorned  legendary 
saints.  Albert  Durer  also  was  gained  over  by  the  Word  o( 
the  Gospel,  and  his  genius  received  a  fresh  impulse.  His 
masterpieces  date  from  this  period.  We  see  from  the  touches 
with  which  he  henceforward  depicted  the  evangelists  and 
apostles,  that  the  Bible  was  restored  to  the  people,  and  that 
the  painter  thence  derived  a  depth,  power,  life,  and  sublimity, 
that  he  would  never  have  found  in  himself.-j- 

And  yet  we  must  confess  that  of  all  the  arts  painting  la 
that  whose  religious  influence  is  most  exposed  to  well- 
founded  and  strong  objections.  Poetry  and  music  come 
from  heaven,  and  will  be  found  again  in  heaven;  but  we 
Bttntinually  see  painting  connected  with  serious  imraoralitiea 
or  mournful  errors.  After  a  man  h.is  studied  history  or 
visited  Italy,  he  expects  notbiug  beneficial  to  Lumaaiij  irom 
•  SeeToLILp.  174.        +  Ruks,  DsntwhB  GevchioUn,  iL 
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this  art.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  exceptioQ 
virhich  we  think  it  our  duty  to  make,  cur  general  remark 
still  holds  good. 

The  Reformation  of  Germany,  while  it  primarily  addressed 
man's  moral  nature,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  arts  that  they 
had  not  yet  received  from  Roman-catholieism. 

Thus  everything  advanced :  arts,  literature,  spirituality  of 
worship,  and  the  minds  of  princes  and  of  people.  But  this 
noble  harmony  which  the  Gospel  at  its  revival  everywhere 
called  forth,  was  about  to  be  disturbed.  The  songs  of  the 
Wittemberg  nightingale  were  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
howling  of  the  tempest  and  the  roaring  of  lions.  In  a 
moment  a  cloud  overspread  all  Germany,  and  a  glorious 
day  was  followed  by  the  deepest  darkness. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Politieal  Ferment— Lather  against  Rebellion— Thomas  Miuizer— Agitar 
tion — ^The  Black  Forest— The  twelve  Articles— Lather's  Opinion— i 
Helfenstein — March  of  the  Peasants— March  of  the  Imperial  Army— 
Defeat  of  the  Peasants— Cruelty  of  the  Princes. 

A  POLITICAL  ferment,  very  different  from  that  produced  by 
the  Gospel,  had  long  been  at  work  in  the  empire.  The 
people,-  bowed  down  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  oppression, 
bound  in  many  countries  to  the  seigneurial  estates,  and 
transferred  from  hand  to  hand  along  with  them,  threatened 
to  rise  with  fury  and  at  last  to  break  their  chains.  This 
agitation  had  shown  itself  long  before  the  Reformation  by 
many  symptoms,  and  even  then  the  religious  element  was 
blended  with  the  political ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
impossible  to  separate  these  two  principles,  so  closely  asso- 
ciated in  the  existence  of  nations.  In  Holland,  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  century,  the  peasants  had  revolted,  placing 
an  their  banners,  by  way  of  arms,  a  loaf  and  a  cheese,  the 
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two  great  blessings  of  these  poor  people.  "  The  Alliance  ot 
the  Shoes  "  had  shown  itsell'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spires 
in  1502.*  In  1513,  it  appeared  again  in  Brisgau,  being 
encouraged  by  the  priests,  in  151-4,  Wurtemberg  had  seen 
the  "  League  of  Poor  Conrad,"  whose  aim  was  to  maintain 
by  rebellion  "the  right  of  God."  In  1515,  Caniithia  anJ 
Hungary  had  been  the  tlieatre  of  terrible  agitations.  These 
seditions  had  been  quenched  in  torrents  of  blood ;  but  no  re- 
lief had  been  accorded  to  the  people.  A  political  reform, 
therefore,  was  not  less  necessary  than  a  religious  reform. 
The  people  were  entitled  to  this ;  but  we  must  acknowledge 
that  they  were  not  ripe  for  its  enjoyment. 

Since  the  commencemeut  of  the  Reformation,  these  popular 
disturbances  had  not  been  renewed ;  men's  minds  were  occu- 
pied by  other  thouglits.  Luther,  whose  piercing  glance  had 
discerned  the  condition  of  the  people,  had  already  from  tha 
summit  of  the  Wartburg  addressed  them  in  serious  exhorta- 
tions calculated  to  restrain  their  agitated  minds  : — 

"  Rebellion,"  he  had  said,  "  never  produces  the  ameliora- 
tion we  desire,  and  God  condemns  it  Witat  is  it  to  rebel, 
if  it  he  not  to  avenge  oneself?  The  devil  is  striving  to 
excite  to  revolt  those  who  embrace  the  Gospel,  in  order  to 
.  cover  it  with  opprobrium;  but  those  who  have  righl" 
understood  my  doctrine  do  iiol  revolt." -j- 

Everything  gave  cituse  to  fear  that  the  popular  agital 
could  not  be  restrained  much  longer.    The  government 
Frederick  of  Saxony  had  taken  such  pains  to  form,  and 
which  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  was  dissolved. 
The  emperor,  whose  energy  might  have  been  an  elBcient 
substitute  for  the  influence  of  this  national  administratii 
was  absent ;  the  princes  whose  union  had  always  constitui 
the  strength  of  Germany  were  divided ;  and  the  new  decli 
tions  of  Charles  V.  against  Luther,  by  removing  every  h( 
of  future  harmony,  deprived  the  reformer  of  part  of  the  m( 
influence  by  which  in  1522  he  had  succeeded  in  calming 
Btorm,    The  chief  barricra  that  hitherto  had  confined 

■  See  Vol.  I.  p.  73. 

t  Lntlier'a  treu«  ErmaliaiinK  ftn  Kile  ChriBtdu  sichTai  Aifinliritl 
flmpiirunf  la  huten.    Of  p.  zTiii.  288. 
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torrent  being  broken,  nothing  could  any  longer  restrain  its 
fury. 

It  was  not  the  religious  movement  that  gave  birth  to  poli- 
tical agitations;  but  in  many  places  it  was  carried  away 
by  their  impetuous  waves.  Perhaps  we  should  even  gc 
further,  and  acknowledge  that  the  movement  communicated 
to  the  people  by  the  Reformation  gave  fresh  strength  to 
the  discontent  fermenting  in  the  nation.  The  violence  ol 
Luther's  writings,  the  intrepidity  of  his  actions  and  lan- 
guage, the  harsh  truths  that  he  spoke,  not  only  to  the  pope 
and  prelates,  but  also  to  the  princes  themselves,  must  aD 
have  contributed  to  inflame  minds  that  were  already  in  a 
state  of  excitement.  Accordingly,  Erasmus  did  not  fail  to 
tell  him :  "  We  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  that  you  have 
sown.***  And  further,  the  cheering  truths  of  the  Gospel,  at 
last  brought  to  light,  stirred  all  hearts,  and  filled  them  with 
anticipation  and  hope.  But  many  unregenerated  souls  were 
not  prepared  by  repentance  for  the  faith  and  liberty  of  Chris- 
tians. They  were  very  willing  to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke^ 
but  they  would  not  take  up  the  yoke  of  Christ.  And  hence, 
when  princes  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Rome  endeavoured 
in  their  wrath  to  stifle  the  Reformation,  real  Christians 
patiently  endured  these  cruel  persecutions ;  but  the  multi- 
tude resisted  and  broke  out,  and  seeing  their  desires  checked 
in  one  direction,  gave  vent  to  them  in  another.  "  Why," 
said  they,  "  should  slavery  be  perpetuated  in  the  state,  while 
the  Church  invites  all  men  to  a  glorious  liberty  ?  Why 
should  governments  rule  only  by  force,  when  the  Gospel 
preaches  nothing  but  gentleness?"  Unhappily  at  a  time 
when  the  religious  reform  was  received  with  equal  joy  both 
by  princes  and  people,  the  political  reform,  on  the  contrary, 
had  the  most  powerful  part  of  the  nation  against  it ;  and 
while  the  former  had  the  Gospel  for  its  rule  and  support,  the 
tatter  had  soon  no  other  principles  than  violence  and  des- 
potism. Accordingly,  while  the  one  was  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  truth,  the  other  rapidly,  like  an  impetuous  torrent, 
overstepped  all  limits  of  justice.  But  to  shut  one's  eyes  against 
the  indirect  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the  troubles 

*  Habemos  fimctum  iui  spiritus.    Erasm.  Hy^iaB^.^.tv*. 
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that  broke  out  in  the  empire,  would  betoken  partiality.  A 
fire  had  been  kindled  in  Germany  by  religious  diacussiong, 
from  which  it  waa  impossible  to  prevent  a  few  aparks  escap- 
ing wliicb  were  cali;ulated  to  inflame  the  pasaioiia  of  the 
people. 

The  claims  of  a  few  fanatics  to  Divine  inspiration  increased 
the  evil  While  the  Refonnation  had  continually  appealed 
from  tlie  pretended  authority  of  the  Church  to  the  real 
anthority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  these  enthusiasts  not  only 
rejected  tlie  antborily  of  the  CImrch,  but  of  Scripture  also ; 
they  spoke  only  of  an  inner  Word,  of  an  internal  revelation 
from  God ;  and  overlooking  the  natural  corruption  of  their 
hearts,  they  gave  way  to  all  the  intoxication  of  spiritual 
pride,  and  fancied  they  were  saints. 

"  To  them  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  but  a  dead  letter," 
said  Luther,  "  and  they  all  began  to  cry,  The  Spirit '.  the 
Spirit !  But  moat  assuredly  I  will  not  follow  where  their 
spirit  leads  them.  May  God  of  his  mercy  preserve  me  from 
n  Church  in  which  there  are  none  but  saints.*  I  desire  to 
dwell  with  the  humble,  the  feeble,  the  sick,  who  know  and 
feel  their  sins,  and  who  groan  and  cry  continually  to  God 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearta  to  obtain  his  consolation 
and  support."  These  words  of  Luther's  have  great  depth 
of  meaning,  and  point  out  the  change  that  was  faking  place 
in  his  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Church.  They  indicate 
at  the  same  time  how  contrary  were  the  religious  opinions  ol 
the  rebels  to  those  of  the  Refonnation, 

The  moat  notorious  of  these  enthusiasts  was  Thomas 
Munzer ;  he  was  not  devoid  of  talent,  had  read  his  Bible, 
was  zealous,  and  might  have  done  good,  if  he  had  been 
able  to  collect  his  agitated  thoughts  and  find  peace  of  heart. 
But  as  he  did  not  know  himself,  and  was  wanting  in  true 
humiUty,  he  was  possessed  with  a  desire  of  reforming  the 
world,  and  forgot,  as  all  enthusiasts  do,  that  the  reformation 
should  begin  with  himself.  Some  mystical  writings  that  he 
had  read  in  his  youth  had  given  a  false  direction  to  his 
mind.     He  first  appeared  at  Zwickau,  quitted  Wittembcrg 
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after  Luther^s  return,  dissatisfied  with  the  inferior  part  he 
WAS  playing,  and  became  pastor  of  the  small  town  o( 
A.lstadt  in  Thuringia.  He  could  not  long  remain  quiet,  and 
accused  the  reformers  of  founding,  by  their  adherence  to  the 
letter,  a  new  popery,  and  of  forming  churches  which  were 
not  p?ire  and  holy. 

"  Luther,"  said  he,  "  has  delivered  men's  consciences  from 
the  yoke  of  the  pope,  but  he  has  left  them  in  a  carnal  liberty, 
and  not  led  them  in  spirit  towards  God."  * 

He  considered  himself  as  called  of  God  to  remedy  this  great 
eviL  The  revelations  of  the  Spirit  were  in  his  eyes  the 
means  by  which  his  reform  was  to  be  efiected.  "  He  who 
possesses  this  Spirit,"  said  he,  "possesses  the  true  faith, 
although  he  should  never  see  the  Scriptures  in  his  life. 
Heathens  and  Turks  are  better  fitted  to  receive  it  than  many 
Christians  who  style  us  enthusiasts."  It  was  Luther  whom  he 
here  had  in  view.  "  To  receive  this  Spirit  we  must  mortify 
the  flesh,"  said  he  at  another  time,  "  wear  tattered  clothing, 
let  the  beard  grow,  be  of  a  sad  countenance,  keep  silence,-}- 
retire  into  desert  places,  and  supplicate  God  to  give  us  a 
sign  of  his  favour.  Then  God  will  come  and  speak  with 
ns,  as  formerly  He  spoke  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
If  He  were  not  to  do  so.  He  would  not  deserve  our  atten- 
tion.} I  have  received  from  God  the  commission  to  gather 
together  his  elect  into  a  holy  and  eternal  alliance." 

The  agitation  and  ferment  which  were  at  work  in  men's 
minds  were  but  too  favourable  to  the  dissemination  of  these 
enthusiastic  ideas.  Man  loves  the  marvellous,  and  whatever 
flatters  his  pride.  Munzer,  having  persuaded  a  part  of  his 
flock  to  adopt  his  views,  abolished  ecclesiastical  singing 
and  all  other  ceremonies.  He  maintained  that  obedience  to 
princes  "  void  of  understanding,"  was  at  once  to  serve  God 
and  Belial.  Then  marching  out  at  the  head  of  his  pa- 
rishioners to  a  chapel  in  the  vicinity  of  Alstadt,  whither 
pilgrims  from  all  quarters  were  accustomed  to  resort,  he 

•  Fuhrete  sie  nicht  weiter  in  Geist  und  zu  Gott.    L.  Opp  xix.  294. 

f  Saur  sehen,  den  Bart  nicht  abschueideu.    Ibid. 

X  Munzer's  lan/^age  is  low  and  impious  :  Er  wollt  in  Gott  scheissea 
w«im  er  nicht  mit  ihm  redet,  wie  mit  Abraham.  Hist,  of  Municr  by  Me» 
Jancihon.    Ibid.  2P5. 
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pulled  it  down.  After  this  exploit,  being  compelled  [o  leave 
that  neighbourhood,  he  wandered  about  Germany,  and  wenl 
aa  far  as  Switzerland,  carrying  witb  him,  and  commiinicut- 
ing  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him,  the  plan  of  a  general 
revolution.  Everywhere  be  fonnd  mcn'a  minds  prepared ; 
he  threw  gunpowder  on  the  burning  coals,  and  the  explosion 
forthwith  took  plaee. 

Luther,  who  had  rejected  tbe  warlike  enterprises  of  Sicken- 
gen,*  eould  not  be  led  away  by  the  tumultuous  movemants 
of  the  peasantry.  Fortunately  for  soeial  order,  the  Gospel 
preserved  him ;    for  what  would  have  happened  bad  be 

carried  bis  extensive  iniluotiee  into  their  eamp? He 

ever  firmly  maintained  the  distinction  between  secular  and 
spiritual  things ;  be  continually  repeated  that  it  was  im- 
mortal souls  which  Christ  Pinaneipaled  by  his  Word ;  and 
if,  with  one  hand,  he  attaeki'd  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
witb  the  other  he  upheld  with  equal  power  tlie  authority  of 
princes.  "  A  Christian,"  said  he,  "  should  endure  a  hundred 
deaths,  rather  than  meddle  in  the  slightest  degree  witb  the 
revolt  of  tbe  peasants."  He  wrote  to  ibe  elector ;  "  It 
causes  me  especial  joy  that  these  enthusiasts  themselves 
ho  are  willing  to  listen  to  them,  that  tbey  do 
not  belong  to  us.  The  Spirit  urges  them  on,  say  tbey  ;  and 
I  reply,  it  is  an  evil  spirit,  for  he  bears  no  other  fruit  than 
HiB  pillage  of  convents  and  churches ;  the  greatest  highway 
robbers  upon  earth  might  do  as  much." 

At  the  same  time,  Lutber,  who  desired  that  others  should 
enjoy  the  liberty  he  claimed  for  himself,  dissuaded  the  prince 
from  all  measures  of  severity :  *'  Let  them  preach  what  tbey 
please,  and  against  wiiom  tJiey  please,"  said  he  ;  "  for  it  is 
the  Word  of  God  that  must  march  in  front  of  the  battle  and 
fight  against  them.  If  their  spirit  be  the  true  Spirit,  he  will 
not  fear  our  severity ;  if  oura  is  the  true  one,  he  will  not  fear 
tlieir  violence.  Let  us  leave  the  spirits  to  struggle  and  con- 
tend with  one  anoilier.f  Perhaps  sojne  persona  may  be  led 
utray ;  there  is  no  battle  wiLliout  wounds ;  but  be  who  figfat- 

nJ<rpUt»n  und  IreSen.     L.  Epp.!! 
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cth  faithfully  shall  be  crowned.  Nevertheless,  if  they  desira 
to  take  up  the  sword,  let  your  highness  forbid  it,  and  ordei 
them  to  quit  the  country." 

The  insurrection  began  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  near  the 
sources  of  the  Danube,  so  frequently  the  theatre  of  popular 
commotions.  On  the  19th  of  July  1524,  some  Thurgovian 
peasants  rose  against  the  Abbot  of  Reichenau,  who  would 
not  accord  them  an  evangelical  preacher.  Erelong  thousands 
were  collected  round  the  small  town  of  Tengen,  to  liberate  an 
ecclesiastic  who  was  there  imprisoned.  The  revolt  spread 
with  inconceivable  rapidity  from  Swabia  as  far  as  the  Rhen- 
ish provinces,  Franconia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony.  In 
the  month  of  January  1525,  all  these  countries  were  in  a 
state  of  rebellion. 

About  the  end  of  this  month,  the  peasants  published  a 
declaration  in  twelve  articles,  in  which  they  claimed  the 
liberty  of  choosing  their  own  pastors,  the  abolition  of  small 
tithes,  of  slavery,  and  of  fines  on  inheritance,  the  right  to 
hunt,  fish,  and  cut  wood,  &c.  Each  demand  was  backed  by 
a  passage  from  Holy  Writ,  and  they  said  in  conclusion,  "  li 
we  are  deceived,  let  Luther  correct  us  by  Scripture." 

The  opinions  of  the  Wittemberg  divines  were  consulted. 
Luther  and  Melancthon  delivered  theirs  separately,  and  they 
both  gave  evidence  of  the  difference  of  their  characters. 
Melancthon,  who  thought  every  kind  of  disturbance  a  crime, 
oversteps  the  limits  of  his  usual  gentleness,  and  cannot  find 
language  strong  enough  to  express  his  indignation.  The 
peasants  are  criminals,  against  whom  he  invokes  all  laws 
human  and  Divine.  If  friendly  negotiation  is  unavailing,  the 
magistrates  should  hunt  them  down,  as  if  they  were  robbers 
and  assassins.  "  And  yet,"  adds  he  (and  we  require  at  least 
one  feature  to  remind  us  of  Melancthon),  "  let  them  take 
pity  on  the  orphans  when  having  recourse  to  the  penalty  of 
death  I" 

Luther's  opinion  of  the  revolt  was  the  same  as  Melanc- 
thon's  ;  but  he  had  a  heart  that  beat  for  the  miseries  of  the 
people.  On  this  occasion  he  manifested  a  dignified  impar- 
tiality, and  spoke  the  truth  frankly  to  both  parties.  He  first 
addressed  the  princes,  and  more  especially  the  bishops :-  — 
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"  It  18  you,"  said  he,  "  who  are  the  cause  of  this  revolt ,  i! 
M  your  clamours  agaiust  the  Gospel,  your  guilty  opprcBsioijs 
of  the  poor,  that  have  driven  the  jjeople  to  despitir.  It  ia  not 
the  peasants,  my  dear  Lords,  that  ri.si;  up  against  you, — it  ie 
God  hirasetfwho  opposes  your  nuidiieas*  The  peasants  are 
but  the  instruments  he  employs  to  humble  you.  Do  not, 
imagine  you  can  escape  the  punishment  he  is  preparing 
you.  Even  should  you  have  succeeded  in  destroying; 
these  peasants,  God  is  able  from  the  very  stonea  to  raise 
othi-rs  to  chastise  your  pride.  U I  desired  revenge,  I  mij 
laugh  in  my  sleeve,  and  look  on  while  the  peasants 
carrying  on  their  work,  or  even  increase  their  fury ;  but 

God  preserve  me  from  such  thoughts! My  dear  Lords, 

put  away  your  indignation,  treat  these  poor  peasants 
raan  of  sense  treats  people  who  are  drunk  or  insane.    Quiet 
these  commotions  by  mildness,  lest  a  conflagration  shoul 
arise  and  bum  all  Germany.     Among  these  twelve  artii' 
there  are  certain  demands  which  are  just  and  equitable. 

This  prologue  was  calculated  to  conciliate  the  pcasaal 
conlidence  in  Luther,  and  to  make  them  listen  patiently 
tlie  trutliB  he  had  to  tell  them.    He  represented  to  them  tl 
the  greater  number  of  their  demands  were  well 
that  to  revolt  was  to  act  like  heathens;  that  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  is  to  be  patient,  not  to  fight ;  that  if  ihcy  persisted 
in  revolting  against  the  Gospel  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel, 
he  should  look  upon  them  as  more  dangerous  enemies  than 
tlie  pope.  "  The  pope  and  the  emperor,"  continued  he,  "  ei 
bined  against  me ;  but  the  more  tliey  blustered  the  more 

the  Gospel  gain  ground And  why  was  this?     Becai 

I  have  never  drawn  the  sword  or  called  for  vengeance ; 
cause  I  never  had  recourse  to  tumult  or  insurrection 
wholly  upon  God,  and  placed  everything  in  His  almigfal 
hands.     Christians  fight  not  with  swords  or  arquebuses,  bl 
with  sufferings  and  with  the  cross,     Christ,  their  Capti 
bandied  not  the  sword he  was  hung  u|>on  a  tree." 

But  to  no  purpose  did  Luther  employ  this  christian 

guage.     The  people  were  too  much  excited  hy  the  fanatil 

speeches  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  to  listen,  u. 

*  Oott  isi'a  wlber  der  wtit  sicrh  nlder  eunh,    L.  Opi>,  xlx. 
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old,  to  the  words  of  the  reformer.  "  .He  is  playing  the 
hypocrite,"  said  they ;  "  he  flatters  the  nohles.  He  has 
declared  war  against  the  pope,  and  yet  wishes  us  to  suhmil 
to  our  oppressors." 

The  revolt,  instead  of  dying  away,  became  more  formidable. 
At  Weinsberg,  Count  Louis  of  Helfenstein  and  the  seventy 
men  under  his  orders  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  rebels. 
A  body  of  peasants  drew  up  with  their  pikes  lowered,  wliilst 
others  drove  the  count  and  his  soldiers  against  this  wall  of 
Bteel.*  The  wife  of  the  wretched  Helfenstein,  a  natural  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  holding  an  infant  two  years 
old  in  her  arms,  knelt  before  them,  and  with  loud  cries  begged 
for  her  husband's  hfe,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  arrest  this 
march  of  murder ;  a  boy  who  had  been  in  the  count's  service, 
and  had  joined  the  rebels,  capered  gaily  before  him,  and 
played  the  dead  march  upon  his  fife,  as  if  he  had  been  lead- 
ing his  victims  in  a  dance.  All  perished;  the  child  was 
wounded  in  it's  mother's  arms ;  and  she  herself  thrown  upon 
a  dung-cart,  and  thus  conveyed  to  Heilbrunn. 

At  the  news  of  these  cruelties,  a  cry  of  horror  was  heard 
from  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  and  Luther's  feeling 
heart  underwent  a  terrible  conflict.  On  the  one  hand  the 
peasants,  ridiculing  his  advice,  pretended  to  receive  revela- 
tions from  heaven,  made  an  impious  use  of  the  threatenings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  proclaimed  an  equality  of  ranks  and  a 
community  of  goods,  defended  their  cause  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  indulged  in  barbarous  atrocities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  asked  the  reformer, 
with  a  malicious  sneer,  if  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  easier 
to  kindle  a  fire  than  to  extinguish  it.  Shocked  at  these 
excesses,  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  they  might  check  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  Luther  hesitated  no  longer,  no  longer 
temporized  ;  he  inveighed  against  the  insurgents  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  character,  and  perhaps  overstepped 
the  just  bounds  within  which  he  should  have  contained 
himself.  • 

"  The  peasants,"  said  he,  "  commit  three  horrible  sins 
against  God  and  man,  and  thus  deserve  the  death  of  body 
*  Und  jagten  den  Oafen  durch  die  Spiesse.    Mathesius,  p.  46. 
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and  soul.  Firat,  tliey  revolt  agiunst  their  magistrates  tj 
whom  they  have  awgrn  fidelity ;  neit,  they  rob  and  plunder 
Eonventa  and  castles ;  and  lastly,  they  veil  their  crimes  with 
the  cloak  of  the  Gospel,  If  you  do  not  put  a  mad  dog  to 
death,  you  will  pprtsh,  and  all  the  country  with  you.  Who- 
ever is  killed  fighting  for  the  magistrates  will  be  a  true 
martyr,  if  he  has  fought  with  a  good  (Conscience,"  Luther 
then  gives  a  powerful  description  of  the  guilty  violence  of  the 
peasants  who  force  simple  and  peaceable  men  to  join  theii 
alliance,  and  thus  drag  them  to  the  same  condemnation. 
He  then  adds  :  "  For  this  reason,  my  dear  Lords,  help,  save, 
deliver,  have  pity  on  these  poor  people.     Let  every  one 

strike,  pierce,  and  kill,  who  is  able If  thon  diest,  thou 

canst  not  meet  a  happier  death ;  for  thou  diest  in  the  service 
of  God,  and  to  save  thy  neighbour  from  hell."* 

Neither  gentleness  nor  violence  could  arrest  the  popular 
irrent.  The  church-bells  were  no  longer  rung  for  divine 
ice;  whenever  their  deep  and  prolonged  sounds  were 
beard  in  the  fields,  it  was  the  tocsin,  and  all  ran  to  arms. 
The  people  of  the  Black  Forest  had  rallied  round  John  Muller 
of  Bulgenbach.  With  an  imposing  aspect,  covered  with  a  red 
cloak,  and  wearing  a  red  cap,  this,  leader  boldly  advanced 
from  village  to  village  followed  by  the  peasantry.  Behind 
him,  on  a  waggon  decorated  with  ribands  and  branches  of 
trees,  was  raised  the  tricolor  flag,  black,  red,  and  white, — 
the  signal  of  revolL  A  herald,  dressed  in  the  same  colours, 
read  the  twelve  articles,  and  invited  the  people  to  join  in  the 
rebellion.  Whoever  refused  was  banished  from  the  com- 
munity. 

Erelong  this  march,  which  at  first  was  peaceable,  became 

more  disquieting,    "  We  must  compel  the  lords  to  submit 

alliance,"  exclaimed  they.     And  to  induce  them  to  do 

80,  they  phirdered  the  granaries,  emptied  the  cellars,  drew  the 

"gneurial  fish-ponds,  demolished  the  castles  of  the  nobles 
wiio  resisted,  and  burnt  the  convents.  Opposition  had  in- 
flamed the  passions  of  those  rndc  men  ; 'equality  no  longer 
satisfied  them ;  they  thirsted  for  blood,  and  swore  to  put  lo 
jieath  every  man  who  wore  a  spur. 

SfihFtery  lu  rcllcn  iiue  dor  HBlle.     L.  Opp.  iii.38S. 
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At  the  approach  of  the  peasants,  the  cities  that  were 
unable  to  resist  them  opened  their  gates  and  joined  them. 
In  whatever  place  they  entered,  they  pulled  down  the 
images  and  broke  the  crucifixes  ;  armed  women  paraded 
the  ctreets  and  threatened  the  monks.  If  they  were  defeated 
in  one  quarter,  they  assembled  again  in  another,  and  braved 
the  most  formidable  forces.  A  committee  of  peasants  was 
establis-jed  at  Heilbrunn.  The  Counts  of  Lowenstein  were 
taken  prisoners,  dressed  in  a  smock-frock,  and  then,  a  white 
gtarf  having  been  placed  in  their  hands,  they  were  compelled 
to  swear  to  the  twelve  articles.  "  Brother  George,  and  thou, 
brother  Albert,"  said  a  tinker  of  Ohringen  to  the  Counts  of 
Hohenlohe,  who  had  gone  to  their  camp,  "  swear  to  conduct 
yourselves  as  our  brethren ;  for  you  also  are  now  peasants ; 
you  are  no  longer  lords."  Equality  of  rank,  the  dream  of 
many  democrats,  was  established  in  aristocratic  Germany. 

Many  nobles,  some  through  fear,  others  from  ambition, 
then  joined  the  insurgents.  The  famous  Goetz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,  finding  his  vassals  refuse  to  obey  him,  desired  to 
flee  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  but  his  wife,  who  was  lying-in, 
wishing  to  keep  him  near  her,  concealed  the  elector's  answer. 
Goetz,  being  closely  pursued,  was  compelled  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  rebel  army.  On  the  7  th  of  May  the 
peasants  entered  Wurtzburg,  where  the  citizens  received  them 
with  acclamations.  The  forces  of  the  princes  and  knights  of 
Swabia  and  Franconia,  which  had  assembled  in  this  city, 
evacuated  it,  and  retired  in  confusion  to  the  citadel,  the  last 
bulwark  of  the  nobility. 

But  the  movement  had  already  extended  to  other  parts  of 
Germany.  Spires,  the  Palatinate,  Alsace,  and  Hesse  ac- 
cepted the  twelve  articles,  and  the  peasants  threatened  Ba- 
varia, Westphalia,  the  Tyrol,  Saxony,  and  Lorraine.  The 
Margrave  of  Baden,  having  rejected  the  articles,  was  com- 
pelled to  flee.  The  coadjutor  of  Fulda  acceded  to  them  with 
a  smile.  The  smaller  towns  said,  they  had  no  lances  with 
which  to  oppose  the  insurgents.  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Frank- 
fort obtained  the  liberties  which  they  had  claimed. 

An  immense  revolution  was  preparing  in  all  the  empire. 
Tie  ecclesiastical  and  secular  privileges,  ChalViOi^  ^^Xi^aN^^ 
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on  the  peasants,  were  to  be  suppressed ;  the  possessions  ol 
the  clergy  were  to  be  secularized,  to  indemnify  the  princea 
and  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  empire ;  laxes  were  to  Iw 
abolished,  with  the  cxceplioii  of  a  tribute  payable  every  ten 
years;  the  imperial  power  was  to  subsist  alone,  as  being 
recognised  by  the  New  Testament ;  all  the  other  princes  were 
to  cease  to  reign ;  sixty-four  free  tribunals  were  to  be  esta- 
blished, in  which  men  of  all  classes  should  have  a  seat;  all 
ranks  were  to  return  to  their  primitive  condition ;  the  dergy 
were  to  be  henceforward  merely  the  pastors  of  the  churches ; 
princes  and  knights  were  to  be  simply  the  defenders  of  the 
weak;  unifonnity  in  weights  and  measures  was  to  be  iutro- 
iuced,  and  only  one  kind  of  money  was  to  be  coined  through- 
out the  empire. 

Meanwhile  the  princes  had  shaken  off  their  &rst  lethargy, 
and  George  von  Truclisess,  commander-in-cijief  of  the  im- 
perial army,  was  advancing  on  the  side  of  th&  Lake  of 
Constance.  On  the  2d  of  May  he  defeated  the  peasants  at 
Beblingen,  marched  on  the  town  of  Weinsberg,  where  the 
unhappy  Count  of  Helfcnstein  had  perished,  burnt  and  razed 
It  to  the  ground,  giving  orders  that  the  ruins  should  be  leit 
IS  an  eternal  monument  of  the  treason  of  its  inhabit^^tB. 
it  Fiirfeld  he  united  with  the  Elector  Palatine  and  tbe 
Elector  of  Treves,  and  all  three  moved  towards  Franeonia, 

The  Frauenburg,  the  citadel  of  Wurtzburg,  held  out  for 
the  princes,  and  the  main  array  of  the  peasants  still  lay  be- 
fore its  walls.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  Truchsess'  march, 
they  resolved  on  an  assault,  and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  on 
the  15th  of  May,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  tricolor  fiag 
was  unfurled,  and  the  peasants  rushed  to  the  attack  with 
horrible  shouts.  Sebastian  von  fiotenhan,  one  of  the  warmest 
partisans  of  the  Reformation,  was  governor  of  the  castle. 
had  put  the  fortress  in  a  formidable  state  of  defence,  and 
,ving  exhorted  the  garrison  to  repel  the  assault  with  courage, 
le  soldiers,  holding  up  three  fingers,  had  all  sworn  to  do  so. 
most  terrible  conllict  then  took  place.  To  the  i-Igour 
ispair  of  the  insurgents  the  fortress  replied  fruiti 
id  towers  by  petards,  showers  of  sulphur  and  boiling  pil 
\d  the  discharges  of  artillery      The  peasants,  thus  st 
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by  their  unseen  enemies,  were  staggered  for  a  moment ;  but 
in  an  instant  their  fury  grew  more  violent.  The  struggle 
was  prolonged  as  the  night  advanced.  The  fortress,  lit  up 
by  a  thousand  battle-fires,  appeared  in  the  darkness  like  a 
towering  giant,  who,  vomiting  flames,  struggled  alone  amidst 
the  roar  of  thunder  for  the  salvation  of  the  empire  against 
the  ferocious  valour  of  these  funo'is  hordes.  Two  hours 
after  midnight  the  peasants  withdrew,  having  failed  in  all 
their  efforts. 

They  now  tried  to  enter  i^to  negotiations,  either  with  the 
garrison  or  with  TruchscHS,  v/ho  was  advancing  at  the  head 
of  his  army.  But  this  was  going  out  of  their  path ;  violence 
and  victory  alone  couW  save  them.  After  some  little  hesi- 
tation, they  resolved  to  march  against  the  imperial  forces, 
but  the  cavalry  and  artillery  made  terrible  havoc  in  their 
ranks.  At  Konigshofen,  and  afterwards  at  Engelstadt,  those 
unfortunate  creatures  were  totally  defeated.  The  princes, 
nobles,  and  bishops,  abusing  their  victory,  indulged  in  the 
most  unprecedented  cruelties.  The  prisoners  were  hung  on 
the  trees  by  the  wayside.  The  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  who 
had  run  away,  now  returned,  traversed  his  diocese  accom- 
panied by  executioners,  and  watered  it  alike  with  the  blood 
of  the  rebels  and  of  the  peaceful  friends  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Goetz  von  Berlichingen  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  The  Margrave  Casimir  of  Anspach  put  out  the  eyes  of 
eighty-five  insurgents,  who  had  sworn  that  their  eyes  should 
never  look  upon  that  prince  again ;  and  he  cast  this  troop  of 
blinded  individuals  upon  the  world,  who  wandered  up  and 
down,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  groping  along,  tottering, 
and  begging  their  bread.  The  wretched  boy,  who  had  played 
the  dead-march  on  his  fife  at  the  murder  of  Helfenstein,  was 
chained  to  a  post ;  a  fire  was  kindled  around  him,  and  the 
knights  looked  on  laughing  at  his  horrible  contortions. 

Public  worship  was  everywhere  restored  in  its  ancient  forms. 
The  most  flourishing  and  populous  districts  of  the  empire 
exhibited  to  those  who  travelled  through  them  nothing  but 
heaps  of  dead  bodies  and  smoking  ruins.  Fifty  thousand 
Inen  had  perished,  and  the  people  lost  nearly  everywhere  th« 


little  liberty  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.     Such  w 

nbie  termination  of  this  revolt  iu  the  south  of  Germany. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


But  the  evil  was  not  confined  to  the  south  aad  west  of  Ger- 
I  many.     Mnnzer,  after  having  traversed  a  part  of  Switzerland, 
1  Alsace,  and  Swahia,  had  again  directed  his  steps  towards 
K'Saxony.     A  few  citizens  of  Miilhausen,  in  Thuringia,  had 
■invited  him  to  their  city,  and  elected  him  their  pastor.     The 
■  town -council  having  resisted,  Munzer  deposed  it  and  nomi- 
I'Oated  anotlicr,   consisting   of   his  friends,  with    himself  at 
rlheir  head.     Full  of  contempt  for  that  Christ,  "  sweet  as 
rhoney,"  whom  Luther  preached,  and  heing  resolved  to  employ 
I  ibe  most  energetic  measures,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Like  Joshua, 
I  we  must  put  all  the  Canaanites  to  the  sword."     He  esta- 
I  hlished  a  community  of  goods,  and  pillaged  the  convents," 
"  Munzer,"  wrote  Luther  to  Amsdorff  on  the  11th  of  April 
I  1625,  "  Munzer  is  not  only  pastor,  hut  king  and  emperor  of 
I  Mulhausen."     The  poor  no  longerworked  ;  if  any  one  needed 
1  or  cloth,  be  went  and  demanded  it  of  some  rich  man ; 
ft.if  the  latter  refused,  the  poor  man  took  it  by  force;  if  he  re- 
d,  he  was  hung.     As  Mulhausen  was  an  independent 
■eity,  Munzer  was  able  to  exercise  liis  power  for  nearly  a  yeai 
rwilhout  opposilion.     The  revolt  in  the  south  of  Germany 
led  him  to  imagine  that  it  was  lime  to  extend  his  new  king* 
dom.     He  had  a  number  of  heavy  guns  cast  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the  peasantry  and 
miners  of  MansfelUl.     "  llow  long  will  you  sleep  ?"  said  he 
to  them  in  a  fanatical  procluniation.     "  Arise  and  Bgbt  thi) 
*  OmsiB  sinml  (iDinmuDi».    L.  0pp.  xix.  2B 
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battle  of  the  Lord !  The  time  is  come.  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  are  moving.     On,  on,  on ! — Dran,  Dran,  Dran  1 

Heed  not  the  groans  of  the  impious  ones.    They  will 

implore  you  like  children ;    but  be  pitiless. — Dran,  Dran, 

Dran  I The  fire  is  burning :  let  your  sword  be  ever  warm 

with  blood.* — Dran,  Dran,  Dran! Work  while  it  is  yet 

day."  The  letter  was  signed  "  Munzer,  servant  of  God 
against  the  wicked." 

The  country  people,  thirsting  for  plunder,  flocked  round 
his  standard.  Throughout  all  the  districts  of  Mansfeldt, 
Stolberg,  and  Schwartzburg  in  Hesse,  and  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  the  peasantry  rose  in  insurrection.  The  con- 
vents of  Michelstein,  Ilsenburg,  Walkenried,  Rossleben,  and 
many  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hartz,  or  in  the  plains 
of  Thuringia,  were  devastated.  At  Reinhardsbrunn,  which 
Luther  had  visited,  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  landgraves 
were  profaned,  and  the  library  destroyed. 

Terror  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  at  Wittemberg  some 
anxiety  was  felt.  Those  doctors,  who  had  feared  neither  the 
emperor  nor  the  pope,  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  madman. 
They  were  always  on  the  watch  for  news,  and  every  step  of 
the  rebels  was  counted.  "  We  are  here  in  great  danger," 
said  Melancthon.  "  If  Munzer  succeeds,  it  is  all  over  with 
us,  unless  Christ  should  rescue  us.  Munzer  advances  with 
a  worse  than  Scythian  cruelty,-}-  and  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
peat his  dreadful  threats." 

The  pious  elector  had  long  hesitated  what  he  should  do. 
Munzer  had  exhorted  him  and  all  the  princes  to  be  con- 
Verted,  because  (said  he)  their  hour  was  come  ;  and  he  had 
signed  these  letters :  "  Munzer,  armed  with  the  sword  of 
Gideon."  Frederick  would  have  desired  to  reclaim  these 
misguided  men  by  gentle  measures.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
when  he  was  dangerously  ill,  he  had  written  to  his  brothei 
John :  "  We  may  have  given  these  wretched  people  more 
than  one  cause  for  insurrection.  Alasl  the  poor  are  op- 
pressed  in   many  ways   by   their   spiritual   and  temporal 

•  Lasset  euer  Schwerdt  nicht  kalt  werden  von  Blut.   L.  0pp.  xix.  28ft 
f  MonceruB  plus  quam  Scythicam  crudelitatem  prsB  se  fert.    Ckurp 
Ref.i  741 
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lords.'  And  when  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  humili- 
ation, the  revolutions,  the  (iangers  to  whieli  he  would  expose 
himself,  unless  he  promptly  stifled  the  rebellion,  he  replied ; 
**  Hitherto  I  hiive  been  a  mighly  elector,  having  chariots  and 
I'horaea  in  abundance;  if  it  "be  God's  pleasure  to  take  them 
Ifftom  me  now,  I  will  go  on  foot."* 

The  youthful  Philip,  landgrave  of  Ilcsse,  was  the  first  of 
ho  prinues  wlio  took  up  arms.  His  knights  and  soldiers 
iwore  to  live  and  die  with  him.  After  pacifying  his  own 
[  states,  he  directed  his  march  towards  Saxony.  On  their 
aide,  Duke  John,  the  elector's  brother,  Duke  George  ol 
Saxony,  and  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  advanced  and 
united  their  troops  with  those  of  Hesse.  The  peasants, 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  this  army.  Red  to  a  small  hill,  where, 
without  any  discipline,  without  arms,  and  for  the  most  part 

1 without  courage,  they  formed  a  rampart  with  their  waggons. 

^^B  Munzer  had  not  even  prepared  ammunition  for  his  large 
^^^B  e^ns.  No  succours  appeared ;  the  rebels  were  hemmed  in 
^^V  by  the  army;  they  lost  ail  confidence.  Tlic  princes,  taking 
[^^^  pity  on  them,  offered  them  propositions  which  they  appeared 
willing  to  accept.  Upon  this  Munzer  had  recourse  to  the 
moat  powerful  lever  that  enthusiasm  can  put  in  motion. 

I"  To-day  we  shall  behold  the  arm  of  the  Lord,"  said  he, 
"and  all  our  enemies  shall  be  destroyed."  At  this  moment 
a  rainbow  appeared  over  their  heads;  the  fanatical  host, 
who  carried  a  rainbow  on  their  flags,  beheld  in  it  a  sure 
prognoslic  of  the  Divine  protection.  Munzer  took  advan- 
tage of  it;  "Fear  nothing,"  said  he  to  the  citizens  and 
peasants  ;  "  I  will  catch  all  their  halls  in  my  sleeve.""!-  At 
the  same  time  he  cruelly  put  to  death  a  young  gentleman, 
Matemua  von  Geliolfen,  an  envoy  from  the  princes,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  insurgents  of  all  hope  of  pardon. 
The  landgrave,  having  assembled  his  horsemen,  said  to 
them  :  "  I  well  know  that  we  princes  are  often  in  fault,  for 
we  are  but  men ;  but  God  commands  all  men  to  honour  the 
powers  that  he.    Let  us  save  our  wives  and  children  from 


■  So  wolla  or  hinkQnftigm  FrnwRehen.    Seek.  p.  fB5. 
-f  Ibr  sollt  seben,  dau  {oh  alls  BiiehBonBtsiiu  im  Brmel  fkuen  wUI 
1   lu  0pp.  rii.  VS. 
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the  fdry  of  these  n^urdercrs.  The  Lord  will  give  us  the 
victory,  for  he  has  said:  Whosoever  resisteth  the  poircr^  re* 
sisteththe  ordinance  of  GodJ^  Philip  then  pive  the  signal  ol 
attack.  It  was  the  15th  of  May  1525.  The  army  was  put 
in  motion ;  but  the  peasant  host  stood  immovable,  singing 
the  hymn,  "  Come,  Holy  Ghost,"  and  waiting  for  Heaven  to 
declare  in  theur  favour.  The  artillery  soon  broke  down  their 
rude  rampart,  carrying  dismay  and  death  into  the  midst 
of  the  insurgents.  Their  fanaticism  and  courage  at  once 
forsook  them ;  they  were  seized  with  a  panic-terror,  and  ran 
away  in  disorder.    Five  thousand  perished  in  the  flight. 

After  the  battle  the  princes  and  their  victorious  troops 
entered  Frankenhausen.  A  soldier,  who  had  gone  into  a 
loft  in  the  house  where  he  was  quartered,  found  a  man  in 
bed.*  '•  Who  art  thou,"  asked  he ;  "  art  thou  one  of  the 
rebels?"  Then  observing  a  pocket-book,  he  took  it  up,  and 
found  several  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  Munzer.  "  Art 
thou  Munzer?"  demanded  the  trooper.  The  sick  man 
answered  "  No."  But  as  the  soldier  uttered  dreadful  threats, 
Mur  ,/,  for  it  was  really  he,  confessed  who  he  was.  "  Thou 
art  my  prisoner,"  said  the  horseman.  When  Munzer  was 
taken  before  Duke  George  and  the  landgrave,  he  persevered 
in  saying  that  he  was  right  to  chastise  the  princes,  since 
they  opposed  the  Gospel.  "  Wretched  man  I"  replied  they, 
"think  of  all  those  of  whose  death  you  have  been  the 
cause."  But  he  answered,  smiling  in  the  midst  of  his 
anguish :  "  They  would  have  it  so  I"  He  took  the  sacra- 
ment under  one  kind,  and  was  beheaded  at  the  same  time 
with  Pfeifler,  his  lieutenant.  Mulhausen  was  taken,  and  the 
peasants  were  loaded  with  chains. 

A  nobleman  having  observed  among  the  crowd  of  prison- 
ers a  peasant  of  favourable  appearance,  went  up  and  said  to 
him :  "  Well,  my  man,  which  government  do  you  like  best 
— ^that  of  the  peasants  or  of  the  princes  ?  "  The  poor  fellow 
made  answer  with  a  deep  sigh :  "  Ah,  my  lord,  no  knife  cuta 
io  deep  as  the  rule  of  peasant  over  his  fellows." f 

*  So  findet  cr  einen  am  Bctt. 

f  Kein  Messer  scherpfer  Bchirrt,deim  wonn  ein  Baur  des  andern  Hen 
wlrd.    Mathes.  p.  48. 


The  relicB  of  the  insurrection  were  quenched  in  blood* 
Duke  George,  in  particular,  acied  with  the  greatest  severity 
in  the  states  of  the  eleelor,  there  were  neitlier  executions 
nor  punishment.*  Tlie  Word  of  God,  preached  in  all  Its 
purity,  had  shown  its  power  to  restrain  the  tumultuous 
passions  of  the  people. 

From  the  very  beginning,  indeed,  Luther  had  not  ceased 
to  struggle  against  the""rebeltion,  which  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  forerunner  of  the  judgment-day.     Advice,  prayers,  aud 
even  irony  had  not  been  spared.     At  tlie  end  of  the  articles 
drawn  up  at  Erfurth  by  the  rebels,  he  had  subjoined,  as  a 
supplementary  article  t  "  Icem,  The  following  article  has  been 
omitted.     Henceforward  the  honourable  council  shall  have 
no  power;  it  shall  do  nothing;  it  shall  sit  like  an  idol  or  a 
log  of  wood ;  the  commonalty  shall  chew  its  food,  and  it 
^^^      shall  govern  with  its  hands  and  feet  tied;  henceforth  the 
^^^L    waggon  shall  guide  the  horses,  the  horses  shall  hold  the 
^^^H    reins,  and  we  shall  go  on  admirably,  in  conformity  with  the 
^^^P    glorious  system  set  forth  in  these  articles." 
I  Luther  did  not  confine  himself  to  writing.     While  the 

distHTbanee  was  still  at  its  height,  he  quitted  Wittemberg 
and  went  through  some  of  the  districts  whore  the  agitation 
was  greatest.   He  preached,  he  laboured  to  soften  his  hearers' 
hearts,  and  his  hand,  to  which  God  had  given  power,  turned 
aside,  quieted,  and  brought  back  the  impetuous  and  over- 
^^^_     flowing  torrents  into  their  natural  channels. 
^^^^L       In  every  quarter  the  doctors  of  the  Keformation  cserted  a 
^^^B  eiuiilar  influence.    At  Halle,  ErentK  had  revived  the  droop- 
^^^r  ing  spirits  of  the  citizens  by  the  promises  of  God's  Word, 
I  and  four  thousand  peasants  had  fled  before  six  hundred 

I  citiKens.-j-    At  Ichterhausen,  a  mob  of  peasants  having  as- 

sembled with  an  intent  to  demolish  several  castles  and  put 
I  their  lords  to  death,  Frederick  Myconius  went  out  to  them 

I  iilone.  and  such  was  the  power  of  his  words,  that  thuy-im- 

L  mcdialely  abandoned  their  design.} 

^^^_  *  Hie  Dullii  carniRciaa,  nullum  BUpplioiiiin.    Curp.  ReT.  i.  752. 

^^^^L        t  Eorum  ammtfi  fr&clos  et  pertiirhitos  rerbo  l>ci  crfxJl.    M.  Aduu 
^^^ft    n.  Braiitii,  p.  Ul . 

^^^^K       ±  Axnleu  ilinlMnim   qui  donvenenat  ad  demoliendks  arces,  unin 
^^^^B  trMluDS^li  comiwscuit.     ftl.  Adsiui  V[M  Fred.  Mjounii.D.  1T& 
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Such  was  the  part  taken  by  the  reformers  and  the  Refor- 
mation in  t]»e  midst  of  this  revolt ;  they  contended  against  it 
with  all  their  might,  with  the  sword  of  the  Word,  and  boldly 
uiaintained  those  principles  which  alone,  in  every  age,  can 
preserve  order  and  subjection  among  the  nations.  Accord- 
ingly, Luther  asserted  that  if  the  power  of  sound  doctrine 
had  not  checked  the  fury  of  the  people,  the  revolt  would  have 
extended  its  ravages  far  more  widely,  and  have  overthrown 
both  Church  and  State.  Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that 
these  melancholy  prognostics  woiild  have  been  realized. 

If  the  reformers  thus  contended  against  sedition,  it  was 
not  without  receiving  grievous  wounds.  That  moral  agony 
which  Luther  had  first  suffered  in  his  cell  at  Erfurth,  be- 
came still  more  serious  after  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants. 
No  great  change  takes  place  among  men  without  suffering 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  its  instruments.  The  birth  of 
Christianity  was  effected  by  the  agony  of  the  cross ;  but  He 
who  hung  upon  that  cross  addressed  these  words  to  each 
of  his  disciples :  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall 
drink  of,  and  to  be  baptized  with  the  same  baptism  that  I  am 
baptized  with  ? 

On  the  side  of  the  princes,  it  was  continually  repeated 
that  Luther  and  his  doctrine  were  the  cause  of  the  revolt, 
and,  however  absurd  this  idea  may  be,  the  reformer  could 
not  see  it  so  generally  entertained  without  experiencing  the 
deepest  grief.  On  the  side  of  the  people,  Munzer  and  aU 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  represented  him  as  a  vile 
hypocrite,  a  flatterer  of  the  great,*  and  these  calumnies  easily 
obtained  belief.  The  violence  with  which  Luther  had  de- 
clared against  the"  rebels  had  displeased  even  moderate  men. 
The  friends  of  Rome  exulted ;  f  all  were  against  him,  and 
he  bore  the  heavy  anger  of  his  times.  But  his  greatest  af- 
fliction was  to  behold  the  work  of  heaven  thus  dragged  in 
the  mire,  and  classed  with  the  most  fanatical  projects.  Here 
he  felt  was  his  Gothscmane :  he  saw  the  bitter  cup  that  was 
presented  to  him  ;  and  foreboding  that  he  would  be  forsaken 

•  Quod  adulator  principum  vocer.    L.  Epp.  ii.  671. 
•t*Gaudent  papistse  de  nostro  dissidio.    Ibid.  6V^ 
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by  ftll,  he  exclaimecl :  "  Soon,  perhaps,  I  also  sball  be  abb 
to  say  :  Alt  ye  shall  be  of  ended  because  r>fvie  this  night."' 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  deep  bitlemess,  he  preserved  his 
faith :  "  He  who  has  given  lae  power  to  trample  the  eiienay 
under  foot,"  said  he,  "  nfhen  he  rose  up  against  me  like  a 
cruel  dragon  or  a  furious  lion,  will  not  permit  this  enemy 
to  crush  me,  now  that  he  appears  before  me  with  the 
treacherous  glanne  of  the  basilisk.-]-  I  groan  as  I  contem- 
plate those  calamities.  Often  have  I  asked  myself,  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  the  papacy 
to  go  on  quietly,  rather  than  witness  the  occurrence  of  so 
many  troubles  and  seditions  In  the  world.  But  no  I  it  is 
better  to  have  snatched  a  few  souls  from  the  jaws  of  the 
devil,  than  to  have  left  them  all  between  his  murderous 
fangs."J 

Now  terminated  the  revolution  in  Luther's  mind  that  had 
begun  at  the  period  of  his  return  from  the  Wartburg.  The 
inner  life  no  longer  satisiied  him  :  the  Church  and  her  in- 
stitutions now  became  most  important  in  his  eyes.  The 
boldness  with  which  he  had  thrown  down  everything  was 
checked  at  the  sight  of  still  more  sweeping  destmctions  ;  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  preserve,  govern,  and  build  up ;  and  from 
the  midst  of  the  blood-stained  ruins  with  which  the  peasant 
war  had  covered  all  Germany,  the  edifice  of  the  new  Church 
began  slowly  to  arise. 

Tliese  disturbances  left  a  lasting  and  deep  impression  on 
men's  minds.  The  nations  had  been  struck  with  dismay. 
The  masses,  who  had  sought  in  the  Reformation  nothing 
but  political  reform,  wilhdrew  from  it  of  their  own  accord, 
when  they  saw  it  offered  them  spiritual  liberty  only. 
Luther's  opposition  to  the  peasants  was  his  renunciation  ol 
the  ephemeral  favour  of  the  people.  A  seeming  tranquillity 
was  soon  established,  and  the  noise  of  enthusiasm  and 


*  Hatt.  ziTi.  31.    L.  Epp.  ii.  671. 
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sedition  was  followed  in  all  Germany  by  a  silence  ins  di  red 
bv  terror.* 

Thus  the  popular  passions,  the  cause  of  revolution,  the 
interests  of  a  radical  equality,  were  quelled  in  the  empire ; 
but  the  Reformation  did  not  yield.  These  two  movements, 
which  many  have  confounded  with  each  other,  were  clearly 
marked  out  by  the  difference  of  their  results.  The  insur- 
rection was  from  below ;  the  Reformation  from  above.  A 
few  horsemen  and  cannons  were  sufficient  to  put  down  the 
one;  but  the  other  never  ceased  to  rise  in  strength  and 
vigour,  in  despite  of  the  reiterated  assaults  of  the  empire  and 
the  Church. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Death  cf  the  Elector  Frederick— The   Prince  and  the  Refonaer— 
Roman-catholic  Alliance— Plans  of  Charles  the  Fifth— Dangers. 

Meanvthile  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  itself  appeared  as  il 
it  would  perish  in  the  gulf  that  had  swallowed  up  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  A  melancholy  event  seemed  destined  to 
accelerate  its  fall.  At  the  moment  when  the  princes  were 
marching  against  Munzer,  and  ten  days  before  his  defeat, 
the  aged  Elector  of  Saxony,  that  man  whom  God  had  raised 
up  to  defend  the  Reformation  against  all  dangers  from  with- 
out, descended  to  the  tomb. 

Ilis  strength  diminished  day  by  day ;  the  horrors  that 
accompanied  the  peasant  war  wrung  his  feeling  heart. 
"  Alas  I"  exclaimed  he  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  if  it  were  God's 
will,  I  should  die  with  joy.  I  see  neither  love,  nor  truth, 
nor  faith,  nor  any  good  remaining  upon  earth."  •}■ 

Averting  his  eyes  from  the  struggles  then  prevailing  through- 
out Germany,  this  pious  prince,  who  was  at  that  time  residing 

*  Ea  res  incussit tuJp'o  terrorom  at  nihil  usquam  moveatur.   Corp 

Ref.  i.  752. 
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tn  the  (^astle  of  Lochau,  tranquilly  prepared  to  depart.  On  tha 
ith  of  May  lie  called  I'or  lii^  chaplain,  tbe  faiLhrul  Spalatin  i 

You  do  right  to  conic  and  see  nie,"  said  he  mildly,  as  the 
chaplain  entered :  "  for  it  is  our  duty  to  visit  tlie  aick."  Then 
ordering  his  couch  to  be  wheeled  towards  the  table  near  which 
Spalatin  was  sitting,  he  bade  his  attendants  leave  the  room, 
and  then  affectionately  taking  his  friend's  hand,  spoke  with 
him  familiarly  about  Luther,  the  peasants,  and  liis  approach- 
ing departure.  Spalatin  came  again  at  eight  in  the  evening ; 
the  aged  prince  then  unburdened  his  sout,  and  confessed 
his  sins  in  the  presence  of  God.  On  the  niorrow,  it  was 
the  5th  of  May,  he  received  the  communion  under  both 
kinds.  No  member  of  Lis  family  was  near  him ;  his  brother 
and  his  nephew  were  gone  with  the  army ;  but  his  domestics 
Atood  around  him,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  those 
times.  As  they  gazed  on  that  venerable  prince,  whom  it 
had  been  so  sweet  a  task  to  serve,  they  all  burst  into  tears,* 
"  My  little  children,"  said  ho  tenderly,  "  if  I  have  offended 
any  one  of  yon,  forgive  me  for  the  love  of  God ;  for  Tte 
princes  often  give  otfcnce  to  the  poor,  and  that  is  wrong." 
Thus  did  Frederick  obey  the  injunction  of  the  apostle : 
Let  him  that  is  rich  rejoiae  in  that  he  is  made  low  ;  because 
03  the  fiovser  of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  aivaj/.-y 

Spalatin  did  not  leave  him  again;  he  set  before  him  the 
rich  promises  of  Ihc  Gospel,  and  the  pious  elector  drank  in 
its  powerful  consolatioiis  with  indescribable  peace.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  was  no  longer  to  him  that  sword 
which  attacks  error,  foUoiving  it  up  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  and  after  a  vigorous  contest  triumphing  over  it  at 
last ;  it  fell  upon  his  heart  like  the  dew,  or  the  gentle  rain, 
filling  it  with  hope  and  joy.  Frederick  had  forgotten  the 
present  world  :  he  saw  nothing  but  God  and  eternity. 

Feeling  the  rapid  approach  of  death,  he  destroyed  a  wiD 
that  he  bad  mnde  some  years  before,  and  in  which  he  had 
commended  liis  soul  to  "  the  mother  of  God  ;"  and  dictated 
another,  in  which  he  ciillcd  upon  the  holy  anil  the  sole 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ    "  for  llie  forgiveness  of  his  sins," 

■  Sua  tlie  Um^iDliEiidc  zcim  wulneu  bewPgt....S«(iku!)d.  p.  7(KL  ^ 
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and  declared  his  firm  assurance  '^  that  he  was  redeemed  by 
the  precious  blood  of  his  beloved  Saviour."*  He  then 
added :  "  I  can  say  no  more !"  and  that  evening,  at  five 
o'clock,  he  quietly  fell  asleep.  "  He  was  a  child  of  peace," 
exclaimed  his  physician,  "  and  in  peace  he  has  departed."— 
"  0  bitter  death  to  all  whom  he  has  left  behind  him  T*  said 
Luther.-J- 

Luther,  who  was  then  travelling  through  Thuringia  tc 
allay  the  excitement,  had  never  seen  the  elector,  except  at 
a  distance,  at  Worms  at  the  side  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  But 
these  two  men  had  met  in  spirit  from  the  very  moment  the 
reformer  appeared.  Frederick  laboured  for  nationality  and 
independence,  as  Luther  did  for  truth  and  reformation. 
Unquestionably  the  Reformation  was  above  all  things  a 
spiritual  work ;  but  it  was  perhaps  necessary  for  its  early 
success  that  it  should  be  Unked  with  some  national  interest. 
Accordingly  Luther  had  no  sooner  risen  up  against  indul- 
gences than  the  alliance  between  the  prince  and  the  monk 
was  tacitly  concluded : — an  aUiance  that  was  purely  moral, 
without  contract  or  writing,  or  even  words,  and  in  which 
the  strong  man  lent  no  aid  to  the  weak,  but  only  allowed 
him  to  act.  But  now  that  the  vigorous  oak  was  cut  down 
under  whose  shelter  the  Reformation  had  gradually  grown 
up, — ^now  that  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  were  everywhere 
manifesting  fresh  force  and  hatred,  and  that  its  supporters 
were  compelled  to  hide  themselves  or  remain  silent,  nothing 
seemed  able  to  defend  them  any  longer  against  the  sword  of 
those  who  were  pursuing  it  with  such  violence. 

The  confederates  of  Ratisbon,  who  had  conquered  the 
peasants  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  empire,  were  in  all 
parts  attacking  the  Reformation  and  the  revolt  alike.  At 
Wurtzburg  and  at  Bamberg  they  put  to  death  many  of  the 
most  peaceable  citizens,  and  even  some  of  those  who  had 
resisted  the  peasants.  "  Wliat  matters  it  ?"  said  they 
openly ;  "  these  people  were  attached  to  the  Gospel."  This 
was  enough  to  make  their  heads  fall  on  the  scaftbld.f 

*  Dorch  das  theure  Blut  meines  allerliebsten  Heylande?  erloset.  Seoki 
p,  703.  t  O  mors  amara !    L.  £pp.  ii.  659. 
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Duke  George  hoped  to  impart  his  liatred  and  Lis  atfee- 
tiona  tc  the  landgrave  and  Duke  John.  "  See,"  said  he  to 
them  after  the  defeat  o(  tlie  peaeantB,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
of  battle,  "  see  what  miseries  Luther  has  oecasioned  ! " 
John  and  Philip  appeared  to  give  him  hopes  that  they 
would  adopt  his  ideas.  "  Duke  George,"  said  the  rcfomier, 
"  imagines  he  shall  triumph,  now  that  Frederick  is  dead ; 
jUt  Christ  reigna  in  the  midat  of  Hia  enemiea  :  in  vain  do 
Ihey  gnash  their  teeth, their  desire  shall  perish."* 

George  lost  no  time  in  forming  a  confederation  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  similar  to  that  of  Ratisbon,  The  Electors 
of  Mentz  and  Brandenburg,  Dukes  Henry  and  Eriek  of 
Bmnewick,  and  Duke  George,  met  at  Dessau  and  con- 
cluded a  Romish  alliance  in  the  month  of  July.f  George 
urged  the  new  elector  and  his  son-in-law  the  landgrave  to 
join  it.  And  then,  as  if  to  intimate  what  might  he  expected 
of  it,  he  beheaded  two  citizens  of  Leipsic  in  whose  house 
some  of  the  reformer's  writings  had  been  found. 

At  the  same  time  letters  from  Charles  V.,  dated  &om 
Toledo,  arrived  in  Germany,  by  which  another  diet  was 
convoked  at  Augsburg.  Charles  wished  to  give  the  empire 
a  constitution  that  would  enable  him  to  dispose  of  ths  forces 
of  Germany  at  his  good  pleasure.  Religious  differences 
offered  him  the  means ;  he  had  only  to  let  loose  the  Catholics 
against  the  followers  of  the  Gospel,  and  when  they  had  ex- 
hausted their  strength,  he  would  easily  triumph  over  both. 
Down  with  the  Lutherans  1  was  therefore  the  cry  of  the 
emperor.} 

Thus  all  things  combined  against  the  Reformation.  Nevek 
had  Luther's  spirit  been  overwhelmed  by  so  many  fears. 
The  remnants  of  Munzer's  party  had  sworn  to  take  his 
life;  his  sole  protector  was  no  more;  Duke  George,  he 
was  informed,  intended  lo  hare  him  arrested  in  Witlcmherf! 
itself;§  tlie  princes  who  might  have  defended  him  bowed 

*  Dui  GeorginB,  inortuo  Frcdtrico,  pntat  hb  omnia  [loSEfl.    L,  Epp. 

f  HSibito  coBciliabulo  ciiijuriLverunt  restlturos  una  esse  onmia 

bid. 
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Jieir  heads,  and  seemed  to  have  forsaken  the  Gospel ;  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  university,  the  number  of  whose  students 
i^as  aheady  diminished  by  these  troubles,  was  about  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  new  elector ;  and  Charles,  victorious  at 
Pavia,  was  assembling  a  new  diet  with  the  end  of  giving  a 
deathblow  to  the  Reformation.     What  dangers  must  not 

Luther  have  foreboded  1 This  anguish,  these  inward 

struggles,  that  had  so  often  tortured  him  to  groans,  now 
wrung  his  souL  How  can  he  resist  so  many  enemies  ?  In 
the  midst  of  these  agitations,  in  the  face  of  so  many  dangers, 
beside  the  corpse  of  Frederick  that  was  scarcely  cold,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  peasants  that  yet  strewed  the  plains 
of  Germany,  Luther — ^none  could  certainly  have  imagined 
such  a  thing — Luther  married. 


CHAPTER  XnL 

The  Nans  of  Nimptsch — Luther's  Sentiments — The  Convent  dissolved — 
Luther's  Marriage— Domestic  Happiness. 

In  the  monastery  of  Nimptsch,  near  Grimma  in  Saxony, 
dwelt  in  the  year  1523  nine  nuns,  who  were  diligent  in 
reading  the  Word  of  God,  and  who  had  discovered  the  con- 
trast that  exists  between  a  christian  and  a  cloistered  life. 
Their  names  were  Magdalen  Staupitz,  Eliza  Canitz,  Ava 
Grossen,  Ava  and  Margaret  Schonfeldt,  Laneta  Golis, 
Margaret  and  Catherine  Zeschau,  and  Catherine  Bora.  The 
first  impulse  of  these  young  women,  after  they  were  deli- 
vered from  the  superstitions  of  the  monastery,  was  to  write 
to  their  parents.  "  The  salvation  of  our  souls,"  said  they, 
"will  not  permit  us  to  remain  any  longer  in  a  cloister."* 
Their  parents,  fearing  the  trouble  likely  to  arise  from  such 
a  resolution,  harshly  rejected  their  prayers.  The  poor  nuns 
were  dismayed.      How  can  they  leave  the  monastery? 

♦  Der  Seelen  Soli>;keit  halber.    L.  Epp.  ii.  82S. 
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^^^1  Tbeir  timidity  was  alarmed  at  eo  desperate  a  step.  At  lasi, 
^^^1  .tbe  liorror  caused  by  the  papal  aerriccs  prevailed,  and  they 
^^^H  promised  not  to  leave  one  anutlier,  but  to  repair  in  a  body  to 
^^^1  flome  respectable  place,  wiili  order  and  decency.*  Two 
^^^H  worthy  and  pious  citizens  of  Torgau,  Leonard  Koppe  and 
^^H  Wolff  Tomitzsch,  offered  their  assistance,-!-  which  ihey  ac- 
cepted  aa  coming  from  God  himself,  and  left  the  convent  ol 
Nimptach  wichont  any  opposition,  and  as  if  the  hand  of  the 
II  Lord  had  opened  the  doors  to  them.J   Koppe  and  Tomitzseh 

^^^^  received  them  in  their  waggon;  and  on  the  7th  of  April 
^^^H  1533,  the  nine  nuns,  amazed  at  their  own  boldness,  stopped 
^^^P  in  great  emotion  before  the  gate  of  the  old  Augustine  con- 
^^^     Tient  in  which  Lutlier  resided, 

I  "  This  is  not  my  doing,"  said  Luther,  as  he  received  them ; 

I  "  but  would  to  God  that  I  could  thus  rescue  all  captive  con- 

I  scienceB  and  empty  all  the  cloisters !  § — the  breach  is  made  I" 

I  Many  persons  offered  to  receive  these  nuns  into  their  houses, 

[  and  Catherine  Bora  found  a  welcome  in  the  famUy  of  the 

I  burgomaster  of  Wittemberg. 

^^^L         If  Luther  at  that  time  thought  of  preparing  for  any  solemn 

^^^H     event,  it  was  to  ascend  the. scaffold,  and  not  to  approach  the 

^^^P     altar.    Many  months  after  this,  he  still  replied  to  those  who 

^^^       spoke  to  him  of  marriage :   "  God  may  change  my  heart,  ii 

it  be  his  pleasure ;  but  now  at  least  I  have  no  ihought  of 

taking  a  wife ;  not  that  I  do  not  feel  any  attractions  in  that 

estate ;  I  am  neither  a  stock  nor  a  stone  ;  but  every  day  1 

expect  the  death  and  the  punishment  of  a  heretic."  [| 

Yet  everything  in  the  Church  was  advancing.   The  habits 

I  of  a  monastic  life,  the  invention  of  man,  were  giving  way  in 
every  quarter  to  those  of  domestic  life,  appointed  by  God. 
On  Sunday  the  9th  of  October  1524,  Luther,  having  risen  aa 
usual,  laid  aside  the  frock  of  the  Augustine  monk,  and  put 
on  the  dress  of  a  secular  priest ;  he  then  made  his  appearance 
; 


*  Mit  atler  Zncht  und  Ehre  kq  redliuhe  SI 
L.  Epp.  u.  3-22. 

+  Par  hoiieatos  oivee  Torgaviouics  adduoti. 

t  Minbiliter  eTa^serutit.    Ibid. 

S  Uod  >I1B  KloBtoc  leUig  macLen.    Ibid.  S?:*. 

S  Cum  eipeoUm  quotidie  mortem  et  meriti 
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in  thv  church,  where  this  change  caused  a  lively  satisfaction, 
fienovated  Christendom  hailed  with  transport  everything 
that  announced  that  the  old  things  were  passed  away. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  last  monk  quitted  the  convent ;  but 
Luther  remained ;  his  footsteps  alone  re-echoed  through  tli€ 
long  galleries ;  he  sat  silent  and  solitary  in  tlie  refectory  Iha* 
had  so  lately  resounded  with  the  babbling  of  the  monks. 
An  eloquent  silence,  attesting  the  triumphs  of  the  Word  cl 
God  I  The  convent  had  ceased  to  exist.  About  the  end  ol 
December  1524,  Luther  sent  the  keys  of  the  monastery  to 
the  elector,  informing  him  that  he  should  see  where  it  might 
please  God  to  feed  him.*  The  elector  gave  the  convent  to 
the  university,  and  invited  Luther  to  continue  his  residence 
in  it.  The  abode  of  the  monks  was  destined  erelong  to  be 
the  sanctuary  of  a  christian  family. 

Luther,  whose  heart  was  formed  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
domestic  life,  honoured  and  loved  the  marriage  state ;  it  is 
even  probable  that  he  had  some  liking  for  Catherine  Bora. 
For  a  long  while  his  scruples  and  the  thought  of  the  calum- 
nies which  such  a  step  would  occasion  had  prevented  his 
thinking  of  her ;  and  he  had  offered  the  poor  Catherine,  first 
to  Baumgartner  of  Nuremberg,-}-  and  then  to  Dr.  Glatz  of 
Orlamund.  But  when  he  saw  Baumgartner  refuse  to  take 
her,  and  when  she  had  declined  to  accept  Glatz,  he  asked 
himself  seriously  whether  he  ought  not  to  think  of  marrying 
her  himself. 

His  aged  father,  who  had  been  so  grieved  when  he  em- 
braced a  monastic  life,  was  urging  him  to  enter  the  conjugal 
state.}  But  one  idea  above  all  was  daily  present  before 
Luther's  conscience,  and  with  greater  energy :  marriage  is  an 
institution  of  God, — celibacy  an  institution  of  man.  He 
had  a  horror  of  every  thing  that  emanated  from  Rome.  He 
would  say  to  his  friends,  "  I  desire  to  retain  nothing  of  my 
papistical  life."§  Day  and  night  he  prayed  and  entreated 
the  Lord  to  deliver  him  from  his  uncertainty.    At  last  a 

•  Mass  und  will  Ich  sehen,  wo  mich  Gott  emahret.     L.  Epp.  0.  58ft 
i*  Si  yis  Ketam  tuam  a  Bora  tenere.    Ibid.  553. 
%  Aus  Bej^hren  meines  lieben  Vaters.    Ibid.  iii.  % 
I  Ibid.  I.  ^^^ 
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Bingle  thought  broke  the  laat  links  that  atill  held  him  cap' 
tive.  To  ^1!  the  motives  of  propriety  and  persona!  obedience 
which  led  him  to  apply  to  himself  this  declaration  of  God, 
It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  atone*  was  added  a  motive 
of  a  higher  and  more  powerful  nature.  He  saw  that  if  be 
was  called  to  the  marriage-state  as  a  man,  be  was  also  called 
to  it  as  a  reformer :  this  decided  him. 

"  If  this  monk  should  marry,"  said  his  friend  Schurff  the 
lawyer,  "  he  will  make  all  the  world  aud  the  devil  himseli 
burst  with  laughter,  and  will  destroy  the  work  that  he  has 
begun."-]-  This  remark  made  a  very  different  impression  on 
Luther  from  what  might  have  been  supposed.  To  brane  the 
world,  the  devil,  and  his  enemies,  and,  by  an  action  which 
they  thought  calculated  lo  ruin  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, prevent  its  success  being  in  any  measure  ascribed  to 
him — this  was  all  he  desired.  Accordingly,  boldly  raising 
his  head,  he  replied,  "  Well,  then,  I  will  do  it ;  I  will  play 
the  devil  and  the  world  this  trick ;  I  will  content  my  father, 
and  marry  Catherine ! "  Luther,  by  his  marriage,  broke 
off  still  more  completely  from  the  institutions  of  the  Pa- 
pacy; he  confirmed  the  doctrine  he  had  preached,  by  his 
own  example,  and  encouraged  timid  men  to  an  entire 
renunciation  of  their  errors.J  Rome  appeared  to  be  re- 
covering here  and  there  the  ground  she  had  lost;  she 
flattered  herself  with  the  hope  of  victory ;  and  now  a  loud  ex- 
plosion scattered  terror  and  surprise  through  her  ranks, 
and  still  more  fully  disclosed  to  her  the  courage  of  the 
enemy  she  fancied  she  had  crushed.  "  I  will  bear  witness 
to  the  Gospel,"  said  Luther,  "  not  by  my  words  only,  bul 
also  by  my  works.  I  am  determined,  in  the  face  of  my 
enemies  who  already  exult  and  raise  the  shout  of  victory, 
to  marry  a  nun,  that  they  may  see  and  know  that  they  have 
not  conquered  me.§     I  do  not  take  a  wife  that  I  may  Vivfl 

■  GaneBisii.  IB. 

f  RJ9uraB  mundum  uDiveranin  et  diabolam  jpsam.     M.  Adunf  VlU 
I    Liith.  p.  I.W. 

{  Ut  confirmem  TiirCta  qase  docui,  tam  multoa  iiiTenio  pusillaniiDM  ia 
.    UDI&  incG  Eiangelii.     L.  Kpp.  iii.  13. 

1  fii-ionns  ducta  Diore  in  dvBpcctnm  triumpluiitium  et  olunaatium  Jo  f 
Jo  I  hoBtium.    Ibid  -21.  
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M>ng  with  her ;  but  seeing  the  nations  and  the  princefl 
letting  loose  their  fury  against  me,  foreseeing  that  my  end 
is  near,  and  that  after  my  death  they  will  again  trample  my 
doctrine  under  foot,  I  am  resolved  for  the  edification  of  the 
weak  to  bear  a  striking  testimony  to  what  I  teach  here 
below."  * 

On  the  11th  of  June  1525,  Luther  went  to  the  house 
of  his  friend  and  colleague  Amsdorff.  He  desired  Pome- 
ranus,  whom  he  styled  emphatically  The  Pastor,  to  bless 
his  union.  The  celebrated  painter  Lucas  Cranacli  and 
Doctor  John  Apella  witnessed  the  marriage.  Melancthon 
was  not  present. 

No  sooner  was  Luther  married  than  all  Europe  was 
disturbed.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  accusations  and 
calumnies  from  every  quarter.  "  It  is  incest,"  exclaimed 
Henry  VIIL  "  A  monk  has  married  a  vestal,"  said  some.-J- 
— "  Antichrist  will  be  the  offspring  of  such  a  union,"  said 
others ;  "  for  a  prophecy  announces  that  he  will  be  born  of 
a  monk  and  a  nun."  To  this  Erasmus  replied  with  a 
sarcastic  smile :  "  If  the  prophecy  is  true,  what  thousands 
of  antichrists  do  not  already  exist  in  the  world  I  "J  But 
while  Luther  was  thus  assailed,  many  wise  and  moderate 
men,  whom  the  Koman  Church  still  counted  among  her 
members,  undertook  his  defence.  "  Luther,"  said  Erasmus, 
"  has  taken  a  wife  from  the  noble  family  of  Bora,  but  she 
has  no  dowry."  §  A  more  valuable  testimony  was  now 
given  in  his  favour.  The  master  of  Germany,  Philip 
Melancthon,  whom  this  bold  step  had  at  first  alarmed, 
said  with  that  grave  voice  to  which  even  his  enemies 
listened  with  respect :  "  It  is  false  and  slanderous  to 
maintain  that  there  is  anything  unbecoming  in  Luther's 

*  Non  duxi  uzorem  ut  diu  viyerem,  sed  quod  nunc  propiorem  finem 
mcum  Ruspicarer.    L.  Epp.  iii.  32. 

+  Monachus  cum  vestali  copularetur.    M.  Ad.  Vit.  Luth.  p.  131. 

t  Quot  Autichristorum  millia  jam  olim  habet  mundus.  £r.  Epp. 
p.  789. 

§  Erasmus  adds,  alluding;  to  reports  spread  by  Luther's  enemies  that  he 
Dad  not  been  married  more  than  a  fortiii«iht  when  his  wife  was  already 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son ;  P«riu  maturo  sponsse  yanug  erat  rum'>r.'^ 
Ibid.  pp.  780, 789. 
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irarriage*  I  think  that  in  marrying  he  miisl  have  don' 
violence  to  himself.  A  married  life  is  one  of  humility,  bui 
it  is  also  a  holy  state,  if  tliere  be  any  such  in  the  v.orld, 
and  the  Smptures  everywhere  represent  it  as  honourable  in 
the  eyes  of  God." 

I.uther  Tvas  troubled  at  first  when  he  saw  sucii  floods  of 
auger  and  contempt  poured  out  ujion  liim ;  Mclauclhon 
became  more  earnest  in  friendship  and  kindnesa  towarda 
him  j-j-  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  reformer  could  see  a 
mark  of  God's  approbation  in  tliis  opposition  of  man,  "  If 
I  did  not  offend  the  world,"  said  he,  "  I  should  have  cause 
to  fear  that  what  I  have  done  is  displeasing  to  God.''{ 

Eight  years  had  elapsed  between  tlie  time  when  Luther 
had  attacked  the  indulgences  and  his  marriage  with  Catherine 
Bora.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascribe,  as  is  still  done,  his 
zeal  against  the  abuses  of  the  Church  to  an  "  impatient 
desire "  for  wedlock.  He  was  then  forty-two  years  old, 
and  Catherine  Bora  had  already  been  two  years  in  Wit- 
temberg. 

Luther  was  happy  in  this  union.  "  The  best  gift  of 
God,"  said  he,  "  is  a  pious  and  amiable  wife,  who  fears  God, 
loves  her  family,  with  whom  a  man  may  live  in  peace,  and 
in  whom  he  may  safely  confide."  Some  months  after  his 
marriage  he  informed  one  of  his  friends  of  Catherine's  preg- 
nancy,§  and  a  year  after  they  came  together  she  gave  birth 
to  a  son.[|  The  sweets  of  domestic  life  soon  dispersed  the 
Htorms  that  the  esasperation  of  bis  enemies  had  at  first 
gathered  over  him.  His  Ketha,  as  he  styled  her,  mani- 
fested the  tendercst  aFfcction  towards  him,  consoled  him  in 
his  dejection  by  repeating  passages  from  the  Bible,  ex- 
onerated him  from  all  household  cares,  sat  near  him  during 
his   leisure  moments,  worked  his  portrait   in   GUibroideryj 

■  'On  1^1^01  T»Ti  Kxl  iimPiXi  liri.     Corp.  RaC  i.  75.^,  ad  Csmersriiu. 

t  JSirm  rrtiSn  <si  li'ow-     Ibid. 

t  And  he  adds  ;  Offenditur  etiam  in  osme  ipsins  diTinitatiK  et  CTeatorii 
I..  Epp.  iii.  3'2. 

g  Thi«  IbMbt  ia  dalod  Oolobcr  31,  IS'2.5.  Catena  moa  siranlat  vol  Tare 
Implae  illud  Gones.  S.    Tu  dolore  K^'ida  aria.     Ibid.  35. 

I  Mir  maine  lieba  Ketbe  einen  IlanniiB  Luther  bnchi  tut,  feitaTR  Rfli 
I    prri.     Ibid.  116.     JiiDofl.  I5'2ti.  ^^ 
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reminded  him  of  the  friends  to  whom  he  had  forgotten 
to  write,  and  often  amused  him  by  the  simplicity  of  her 
questions.  A  certain  dignity  appears  to  have  marked 
her  character,  for  Luther  would  sometimes  call  her,  My 
Lord  Keiha„  One  day  he  said  playfully,  that  if  he  were  to 
marry  again,  he  would  carve  an  obedient  wife  for  himself 
out  of  a  block  of  stone,  for,  added  he,  "  it  is  impossible  to 
find  such  a  one  in  reality."  His  letters  overflowed  with  ten- 
derness for  Catherine ;  he  called  her  "  his  dear  and  gracious 
wife,  his  dear  and  amiable  Ketha."  Luther's  character  be- 
came more  cheerful  in  Catherine's  society,  and  this  happy 
frame  of  mind  never  deserted  him  afterwards,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  greatest  trials. 

The  almost  universal  corruption  of  the  clergy  had  brought 
the  priesthood  into  general  contempt,  from  which  the  isO" 
lated  virtues  of  a  few  faithful  servants  of  God  had  been  un- 
able to  extricate  it.  Domestic  peace  and  conjugal  fidelity, 
those  surest  foundations  of  happiness  here  below,  were  con- 
tinually disturbed  in  town  and  country  by  the  gross  passions 
of  the  priests  and  monks.  No  one  was  secure  from  those 
attempts  at  seduction.  They  took  advantage  of  the  access 
aUowed  them  into  every  family,  and  sometimes  even  of  the 
confidence  of  the  confessional,  to  instil  a  deadly  poison  into 
the  souls  of  their  penitents,  and  to  satisfy  their  guilty  desires. 
The  Reformation,  by  abolishing  the  celibacy  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics, restored  the  sanctity  of  the  conjugal  state.  The 
marriage  of  the  clergy  put  an  end  to  an  immense  number  of 
secret  crimes.  The  reformers  became  the  models  of  their 
flocks  in  the  most  intimate  and  important  relations  of  life : 
and  the  people  were  not  slow  in  rejoicing  to  see  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  once  more  huslrands  and  fathers. 
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Tbg  LandgnTi— The  El Ector— Prussia-  Rcfarin&Cion— Seoalkriatioa- 
The  ArchbiEhopof  MeatE— Conference  Eit  Fricdwiilt— Diet— Allianoeol 
Torgau -Resistanoe  of  the  Rflfociners -Alliance  of  MasdobUTB— The 
Cttthnlica  redouble  their  Eiertions— The  Emperor's  Marriage— Threat- 
euing  Lettera— Tho  two  Parties. 


T  the  first  glance,  Lulher's  marriage  liad,  in  truth,  Beemed 
to  add  to  the  difHcuUiea  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  still 
Buffering  from  the  blow  inflicted  on  it  by  the  revolt  of  the  pea- 
Bants  ;  the  sword  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  priucea  was  yet 
unsheathed  against  it ;  and  its  friends,  the  Landgrave  Philip 

Land  the  new  Elector  John,  appeared  discouraged  and  silenced. 
This  state  of  things  did  not,  however,  last  long.     Tlie 

Fyouthful  landgrave  iu  a  short  time  boldly  raised  his  head. 
Ardent  and  courageous  as  Luther,  the  noble  character  of  the 
reformer  had  won  his  esteem.  lie  threw  himself  into  the 
Reformation  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man,  and 

,   at  the  same  time  studied  it  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  superior 

y  mind. 

In  Saxony,  Frederick's  place  could  not  be  supplied  either 

mia  discretion  or  in  influence;  but  his  brother,  the  Elector 
^Fohn,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  passive  part  of  a 

Lprotector,  interposed  more  directly  and  wilh  greater  courage 

P  iu  religious  affairs.  As  he  was  leaving  Weimar  on  the  16th 
of  August  1525,  he  said  to  the  asseuiblcd  clergy,  "  I  desire 
that  you  will  in  future  preach  the  pure  Word  of  God,  without 

iftny  additions  of  man."  Some  aged  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
puzzled  how  to  obey  his  directions,  replied  artlessly,  "  But 
we  are  not  forbidden  to  say  mass  for  the  dead,  or  to  bless 
the  water  and  salt  ?" — "  Everything,"  said  the  elector,  "  core- 
monies  as  well  as  sermons,  must  be  conformed  to  God'a 
Word." 
Erelong  the  landgrave  formed  the  extraordinary  project 
tf  converting  his  father-in-law,  Duke  George.  At  one  time 
i^ J 
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he  would  establish  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture ;  at  another^ 
he  would  attack  the  mass,  the  papacy,  and  compulsory  vows. 
Letter  followed  letter,  and  all  the  declarations  of  the  Word 
of  God  were  in  turns  opposed  to  the  faith  of  the  aged  duke.* 

These  efforts  did  not  prove  unavailing.  The  son  of  Duke 
George  was  won  to  the  new  doctrine.  But  Philip  did  not 
succeed  with  the  father.  "  A  hundred  years  hence  we 
shall  see  who  is  right,"  said  the  latter.  "  A  terrible  saying," 
observed  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  "  what  can  that  faith  be 

which  requires  such  long  experience ?-J-    Poor  duke! he 

will  wait  long  enough.  I  fear  God  has  hardened  his  heart, 
as  he  did  Pharaoh's  of  old." 

In  Philip  the  evangelical  party  found  a  bold  and  intelli- 
gent leader,  capable  of  making  head  against  the  terrible 
attacks  the  enemy  were  planning  against  them.  But  have 
we  not  cause  to  regret  that  the  chief  of  the  Reformation 
should  have  been  from  this  moment  a  man  of  the  sword,  and 
not  simply  a  disciple  of  the  Word  of  God  ?  The  human  ele- 
ment expanded  in  the  Reformation,  and  the  spiritual  element 
declined.  Tliis  was  injurious  to  the  work  ;  for  every  work 
should  develop  itself  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  own 
nature,  and  the  Reformation  was  of  a  nature  essentially  spi- 
ritual. 

God  was  adding  to  the  number  of  its  supporters.  Prussia, 
that  powerful  state  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  had  already 
taken  its  station  with  joy  under  the  banner  of  the  Gospel. 
The  chivalrous  and  religious  spirit  which  had  founded  the 
Teutonic  order  gradually  faded  away  with  the  ages  in  which 
it  had  arisen.  The  knights,  consulting  their  own  interests 
alone,  had  dissatisfied  the  people  under  their  rule.  Poland 
had  taken  advantage  of  this  in  1466  to  compel  the  order  to  re- 
cognise her  supremacy.  The  people,  the  knights,  the  grand- 
master, the  Polish  domination,  were  so  many  contrary  powers 
ever  in  collision  and  rendering  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
impossible. 

Then  came  the  Reformation,  and  it  was  perceived  that 

•  ItommePs  Urkundenbuch,  i.  2. 

-^  Was  das  fur  ein  Glaube  sey,  der  eine  solche  Erfahrung  erfordert* 
Seek.  p.  7?9. 
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tkia  was  the  only  muitns  of  aalTation  remaining  for  the 
unhappy  people.  Briamann,  Speratus,  PoUander  who  had 
been  Dr.  Eck'g  secretary  at  the  Leipaic  dispute,  and  man; 
others,  preached  the  Gospel  in  Prussia. 

One  day  a  mendicant  from  the  country  under  ihe  rule 
•){  the  Teutonic  knights,  arrived  at  Wittemberg,  and  stop- 
ping before  Lullier's  house,  sang  with  a  solemn  voice  the 
beautiful  hj-mn  by  Poliander : — 

"  To  UB  at  last  sijTation'a  come  ! "  * 

Tlie  reformer,  who  bad  never  heard  this  christian  strain, 
listened  in  astonishment  and  rapture ;  the  foreign  accent  ol 
the  singer  added  to  his  delight :  "  Again,  again,"  said  he 
when  the  mendicant  had  finished.  lie  then  asked  where  be 
had  learned  tlie  hymn;  and  his  tears  began  to  Dow  when 
the  poor  man  informed  him  that  a  cry  of  deli^'Crancc  was 
sounding  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  even  to  Wittemberg. 
Luther  clasped  his  bands  and  thanked  God.f 

In  truth  the  tidings  of  salvation  bad  gone  thither. 

"  Have  pity  on  our  wretched  stale,"  said  the  yieople  ol 
Prussia  to  the  grand-master,  "  and  give  us  preachers  who 
teach  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel."  Albert  at  first 
made  no  reply  ;  but  entered  into  correspondence  with  Sigis- 
round,  king  of  Poland,  his  uncle  and  lord-snzerain. 

The  latter  recognised  him  as  hereditary  duke  of  Prussia, } 
and  the  new  prince  made  a  public  entrj-  into  bis  capital  of 
Konigsberg  with  the  rin^ng  of  bells  and  the  acclamations 
of  the  people  ;  all  the  houses  were  splendidly  decorated,  and 
the  streets  strewn  with  flowers.  "  There  is  but  one  onler," 
eaid  Albert,  "  and  that  is  Christianity."  The  monastic  orders 
were  disappearing,  and  this  Divine  order  was  re-established 

The  bishops  resigned  their  secular  riglits  to  the  new  duke; 
the  convents  were  changed  into  hospitals,  the  Gosjwl  was 
preached  in  the  meanest  villages,  and  in  the  following  year 
Albert  married  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark,  whose  "  faith  in  the  one  only  Saviour"  was  not  to  be 
shaken. 


*  Es  i«t  daa  Heyl  udb  kommeii 

+  DankW  Gott  mtc  Fruuden.    Seek.  p.  6S)L 

t  Sleidan,  Hisl.  Ref.  p  230. 
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The  pope  called  upon  the  emperor  to  take  severe  measures 
against  this  "apostate"  monk,  and  Charles  laid  Albert  under 
an  interdict. 

Another  prince  of  the  family  of  Brandenburg,  the  Cardi- 
nal-archbishop of  Mentz,  was  then  on  the  point  of  following 
his  cousin^s  example.  The  peasant-wars  more  especially 
threatened  the  ecclesiastical  states ;  the  elector,  Luther,  and 
all  Germany  imagined  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  re- 
volution. The  archbishop,  thinking  the  only  way  of  pre- 
serving his  principality  would  be  to  secularize  it,  secretly 
invited  Luther  to  prepare  the  people  for  this  daring  step,* 
which  the  l&tter  did  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  archbishop 
and  intended  to  be  made  public :  "  God,"  said  he,  "  has  laid 
his  heavy  hand  upon  the  clergy;  they  must  fall,  nothing  can 
save  them."-|-  But  the  peasant-war  having  come  to  an  end 
more  speedily  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  cardinal  kept 
his  temporal  possessions ;  his  anxiety  disappeared,  and  he 
renounced  his  plans  of  secularization. 

While  John  of  Saxony,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  Albert  of 
EVussia  were  taking  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  Reformation, 
and  instead  of  the  prudent  Frederick  three  princes  were  found 
full  of  resolution  and  courage,  the  holy  work  was  advancing 
in  the  Church  and  among  the  nations.  Luther  entreated  the 
elector  to  establish  the  evangelical  ministry  instead  of  the 
Roman  priesthood,  and  to  direct  a  general  visitation  of  the 
churches.}  About  the  same  time  they  were  beginning  at 
Wittemberg  to  exercise  the  episcopal  functions  and  to  ordain 
ministers.  "  Let  not  the  pope,  the  bishops,  the  monks,  and 
the  priests  exclaim :  *  We  are  the  Church ;  whosoever  separ- 
ates from  us,  separates  from  the  Church  I*  There  is  no  other 
Church  than  the  assembly  of  those  who  have  the  Word  of 
God,  and  who  are  purified  by  it."§     Such  was  the  language 

of  Melancthon. 

All  this  could  not  be  said  and  done  without  occasioning 

a  strong  reaction.    Rome  had  thought  the  Reformation 

♦  Seckend.  p.  712.  f  Er  muss  hemnter.    L.  Epp.  ii.  674. 

X  L.  Epp.  iii.  28,  38,  51,  &c. 

§  Dass  Kirche  sey  allein  diejenige,  so  Gottes  Wort  haben  and  da  mi' 
gereiniirpt  werden.    Corp.  Ref.  i.  766. 
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(xttn^ished  in  the  Wood  of  the  rebellious  peaaanls :  but  it& 
(lames  burst  forth  again  in  evpry  (|Qarler  with  greater  powcf 
and  brightness.  She  resolved  on  makiiig  another  effurt. 
The  pope  and  the  emperor  wrote  threatening  letters, — the 
one  from  Rome,  the  other  from  Spain.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment prepared  to  set  matters  on  their  old  footing ;  and  the 
idea  was  seriously  entertained  of  eflccCually  crushing  tbe, 
Reformation  in  the  approaching  diet. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  the  electoral  prince  of  Saxony ' 
and  the  landgrave  met  in  alarm  at  the  castle  of  Priedewalt, 
and  agreed  that  their  deputies  at  the  diet  should  act  ic 
concert.  Thus  in  the  forest  of  SuUingen  were  created  the 
first  elements  of  an  evangelical  alhance,  in  opposition  to  the 
leagues  of  Ratisbon  and  Dessau. 

The  diet  opened  at  Augsburg  on  the  Uth  of  December. 
The  evangehcal  princes  were  not  present  in  person.  From 
the  TSry  first  the  deputies  of  Saxony  and  Hesse  spoke  out 
boldly :  "  The  insurrection  of  the  peasants,"  said  tliey, 
"  was  owing  to  an  impolitic  severity.  It  is  neither  by  fire 
nor  sword  that  God's  truth  can  be  torn  from  the  heart.  I( 
you  determine  to  employ  violent  measures  against  the  Re- 
formation, more  terrible  calamities  will  befall  you  than  those 
from  which  you  have  no  recently  and  so  narrowly  escaped." 

It  was  felt  that  wlialever  resolution  was  adopted,  its 
results  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Every  one 
desired  to  put  off  the  decisive  moment,  in  order  to  increase 
his  own  strength.  They  therefore  determined  to  assemble 
again  at  Spires  in  the  month  of  May  following ;  and  that  tn 
the  meanwhile  the  recess  of  Nuremberg  should  continue  in 
force.  Then,  said  they,  we  will  enter  thoroughly  into  the 
subject  "of  the  holy  faith,  of  justice,  and  of  peace."  i 

The  landgrave  persevered  in  his  plan.  He  had  a  con-  ■ 
ference  with  the  elector  at  Gotha  at  the  end  of  Pebniary 
)526.  These  two  princes  agreed  that  if  they  were  attacked  on 
account  of  the  Word  of  God,  they  should  unite  their  forces 
to  resist  their  adversaries.  This  alliance  was  ratilied  al 
Torgau,  and  was  destined  to  produce  imjmrtaut  results. 

The  alliance  of  Torgau  cUd  not  satisfy  the  landgraTC. 
Convinced  that  Charles  V.  was  endeavouring  to  form  « 
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league  "  against  Clirist  and  his  holy  Word/*  he  wrote  letter 
after  letter  to  the  elector,  representing  to  him  the  necessity 
of  combining  with  other  states.  "  As  for  me,"  wrote  he, 
"  I  would  rather  die  than  renounce  the  Word  of  God  and 
allow  myself  to  be  driven  from  my  throne."* 

There  was  great  uncertainty  at  the  electoral  court.  In 
fact,  a  serious  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  any  union  be- 
tween the  evangelical  princes,  and  this  obstacle  was  Luther 
and  Melancthon.  Luther  desired  that  the  evangelical 
doctrine  should  be  defended  by  God  alone.  He  thought 
that  the  less  men  interfered  with  it,  the  more  striking  would 
be  God's  interposition.  It  seemed  to  him  that  whatever 
measures  they  desired  to  take,  they  must  be  ascribed  to  an 
unworthy  timidity  or  a  blamable  mistrust.  Melancthon 
feared  that  the  alliance  of  the  evangelical  princes  would 
precipitate  that  very  struggle  which  they  were  desirous  of 
avoiding. 

The  landgrave  was  not  to  be  checked  by  these  considera- 
tions, and  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the  neighbouring  states 
into  the  alliance ;  but  his  exertions  were  not  crowned  with 
success.  Frankfort  refused  to  enter  it.  The  Elector  of  Treves 
abandoned  his  opposition  and  accepted  a  pension  from  the 
emperor.  Even  the  elector-palatine,  whose  evangelical  dis- 
position was  well  known,  rejected  Philip's  proposals. 

Thus  the  landgrave  failed  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine ;  but 
the  elector,  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  the  theologians 
of  the  Reformation,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  princes 
who  had  at  all  times  rallied  round  the  powerful  house  of 
Saxony.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the  elector  and  his  son,  the 
Dukes  Philip,  Ernest,  Otho,  and  Francis  of  Brunswick  and 
Luneburg,  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg,  Prince  Wolflf  of 
Anhalt,  Counts  Albert  and  Gebhard  of  Mansfeldt,  assembled 
at  Magdeburg ;  and  there,  unde^  the  presidence  of  the  elector, 
they  formed  an  alliance  similar  to  that  of  Torgau. 

"  Almighty  God,"  said  these  princes,  "  having  in  his  un- 
ipeakable  mercy  revived  among  men  his  holy  and  eternal 
^ord,  the  food  of  our  souls,  and  our  greatest  treasure  here 

*  Seckendorf«  p.  768. 
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^^^H  below;  and  great  exertions  having  been  made  on  the  part  oi 
^^^H  the  clergy  and  their  adherents  to  suppress  and  extirpate  it, 
^^^^K  we,  being  firmly  assured  that  He  who  halh  sent  it  to  glorily 
^^^H  His  name  upon  eafth,  will  also  know  how  to  maintain  it, 
^^^B  bind  ourselves  (o  preserve  that  blessed  Word  for  our  people, 
^^^H  and  to  that  end  to  employ  our  goods,  our  lives,  our  states, 
^^^^1  our  subjects,  and  all  that  wo  possess ;  putting  our  tnist,  not 
^^^H  in  our  armies,  but  solely  in  the  onmipotence  of  the  Lord, 
^^^1  whose  instruments  we  desire  to  be."*  Such  was  the  lan- 
^^^1     gaage  of  the  princes. 

^^^H  Two  days  after,  the  city  of  Magdeburg  was  received  into 
^^^1  the  alliance,  and  the  new  duke  of  Prussia,  Albert  of  Bran- 
^^^H  denburg,  acceded  to  it  by  a  separate  treaty. 
^^^H  The  evangelical  alliance  was  thus  formed ;  but  the  perils 
^^^1  that  it  was  intended  to  avert  became  everyday  more  thrcat- 
^^^H'  ening.  The  clergy  and  the  princes  friendly  to  liome  had 
^^^^r  Eecn  the  Reformation,  which  they  had  thought  stilled,  sud- 
^^^P  denly  growing  up  before  them  in  a  formidable  shape.  Already 
^^H^  the  partisans  of  the  Reformation  were  almost  as  powerful  a^ 
P  those  of  the  pope.    If  they  had  a  majority  in  the  diet,  the 

'  consequences  to  the  ecclesiastical  states  might  easily  be 

imagined.  Now  or  never  I  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
refuting  a  heresy ;  they  have  to  contend  against  a  powerful 
party.  Other  victories  than  those  of  Dr.  Eck  are  required  to 
lave  Christendom. 

Effectual  precautions  had  already  been  taken.  The  melro- 
pohtan  chapter  of  the  collegiate  church  at  Mentz  had  called 
a  meeting  of  all  its  suffragans,  and  decided  on  sending  a  de- 
putation to  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  calling  on  them  to 
presen-e  the  Church, 

At  the  same  time,  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  Duke  Henry 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  Cardinal-elector  Albert,  had  met  at 
Halle,  and  resolved  to  address  a  memorial  to  Charles  V. 
"  Tlie  detestable  doctrine  of  Luther,"  said  they,  "  is  malting 
rapid  pr.igress.  Every  day  attempts  are  made  lo  gain  (l^■er 
Even  us;  imd  as  they  caunot  succeed  by  gentle  measures^ 

*  Alleia  sufGott  den  AllmUchtif^n,  al<i  dessea  Werkieujce  (dshacdeln 
llortledei,  UrBuhe  des  Deu^sehen  KiicgH.  i  1190. 
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ihey  are  striving  to  compel  us,  by  exciting  our  subjects  to 
revolt.  We  implore  the  assistance  of  the  emperor."*  Im- 
mediately after  this  conference,  Brunswick  himself  set  out 
for  Spain  in  order  to  influence  Charles's  determination. 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  favourable  moment ; 
the  emperor  had  just  concluded  the  famous  treaty  of  Madrid 
with  France ;  he  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  to  fear  in 
that  quarter,  and  his  eyes  were  now  turned  solely  towards 
Germany.  Francis  I.  had  offered  to  defray  a  moiety  of  the 
expenses  of  a  war,  either  against  the  heretics  or  against  the 
Turks. 

The  emperor  was  at  Seville,  where  he  was  about  to  marry 
a  princess  of  Portugal,  and  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir 
re-echoed  with  the  noise  of  his  festivities.  A  glittering  train 
of  nobles  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people  crowded  that  ancient 
capital  of  the  Moors.  Under  the  arched  roof  of  its  magnifi- 
cent cathedral  were  displayed  all  the  pompous  ceremonies  of 
the  Church;  a  legate  from  the  pope  officiated,  and  never, 
even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  had  Andalusia  wit- 
nessed a  spectacle  of  greater  splendour  and  solemnity. 

At  this  very  moment  Henry  of  Brunswick  arrived  from 
Germany,  and  besought  Charles  to  rescue  the  empire  and 
the  Church  from  the  attacks  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg 
His  request  was  immediately  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  emperor  decided  on  adopting  vigorous  measures. 

On  tiie  23d  of  March  1526,  he  wrote  to  several  of  the 
princes  and  cities  that  had  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  At 
the  same  time  he  gave  Henry  of  Brunswick  a  special  commis- 
sion to  inform  them  verbally  that  he  had  been  seriously 
grieved  to  learn  that  the  continual  progress  of  the  Lutheran 
heresy  threatened  to  fill  Germany  with  sacrilege,  devastation 
and  bloodshed :  that  on  the  contrary  he  beheld  with  extreme 
pleasure  the  fidelity  of  the  majority  of  the  states ;  that,  laying 
a«;de  all  other  occupations,  he  was  about  to  leave  Spain  and 
repair  to  Rome,  to  corae  to  an  understanding  with  the  pope, 
and  from  thence  proceed  to  Germany  to  fight  against  the 
abominable  pest  of  Wittemberg ;  that,  on  their  parts,  it  was 
their  duty  to  adhere  to  their  faith;  and  if  the  JiUtherans 

*  Schmidt,  Deutsche  Gesch.  viiL  202. 
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Gought  to  lead  them  into  error  by  stratagem  or  force,  tiwy 
Bhould  form  a  dose  alliance  and  boldly  resist  them;  and 
that  he  would  soon  arrive  and  support  them  with  all  hie 
power* 

Wlien  Brunswick  returned  to  German)-,  the  Komish  parly 
were  transported  with  joy  and  proudly  lifted  up  their  heads. 
The  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Pomerania,  Albert  of  Meck- 
lenburg, John  of  Juliera,  George  of  Saxony,  the  Dukes  of 
Bavaria,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  Church,  thought  them- 
selves secure  of  victory,  as  they  read  the  menacing  letters  of 
the  conqueror  of  Francis  I.  They  resolved  to  attend  tha 
approaching  diet,  to  humble  iho  heretical  princes,  and  if 
they  did  not  submit,  to  compel  them  by  the  sword.  Bake 
George  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  may  be  Elector  of 
Saxony  whenever  I  please  ;"-|-  he  subsequently,  however, 
endeavoured  to  give  another  meaning  to  these  words. 
"  Luther's  cause  will  not  last  long;  let  him  look  to  it!" 
said  the  duke's  chancellor  one  day  at  Torgau,  with  an  air  of 
triumph, 

Luther,  indeed,  was  looking  to  it,  but  not  as  the  chancellor 
understood  the  expression ;  he  was  attentively  watching  the 
motions  of  the  enemies  of  God's  Word,  and,  like  Melancthon, 
imagined  he  saw  thousands  of  swords  unsheathed  against 
the  Gospel.  But  he  sought  for  other  and  higher  strength 
than  that  of  man.  "  Satan,"  wrote  he  to  Frederick  Myconius, 
■'  is  putting  forth  his  fury;  ungodly  pontiffs  are  conspiring; 
and  we  are  tlireatened  with  war.  Exhort  the  people  to  con- 
tend valiantly  before  the  throne  of  the  Lord  by  faith  and 
prayer,  so  that  our  enemies,  vanquished  by  the  Spirit  ol 
God,  may  be  constrained  to  peace.  Our  chief  wunt,  our 
chief  labour  is  prayer ;  let  the  people  know  that  they  are 
now  exposed  to  the  edge  of  tha  sword  and  to  the  tage  o( 
atan,  and  let  them  pray.'':f 

Thus  were  all  things  tending  towards  a  decisive  struggle 
Tlie  Reformation  had  on  its  side  the  prayers  of  Oliristianfl, 

*  Weimar  State-papsra,    Secbandorff,  p.  TGR. 
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tho  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  an  increasing  influence  OTei 
men's  minds  that  no  power  could  check.  The  papacy  had 
m  its  favour  the  ancient  order  of  things,  the  strength  of  old 
custom,  the  zeal  and  hatred  of  formidable  princes,  and  the 
power  of  that  mighty  emperor  whu  reigned  over  two  woilds^ 
and  who  had  just  before  given  so  rude  a  check  to  the  ambi* 
tion  of  Francis  the  First 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  Diet  of  Spires  waa 
opened.    Now  let  us  return  to  Switzerland. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

iTnity  in  DiYersity — Primitive  Fidelity  and  Liberty — Formatiou  of  R& 
mish  Unity — Leo  Juda  and  the  Monk— Zwingle's  Theses— Dm  Di» 
putation  of  January. 

We  are  about  to  contemplate  the  diversities,  or,  as  they  have 
been  called,  the  variations  of  the  Reformation.  These  diver- 
sities are  one  of  its  most  essential  characteristics. 

Unity  in  diversity  and  diversity  in  unity,  is  a  law  of  nature 
as  well  as  of  the  Church. 

Truth  is  like  the  light  of  the  sun:  it  descends  from 
heaven  one  and  ever  the  same ;  and  yet  it  assumes  different 
colours  upon  earth,  according  to  the  objects  on  which  it 
falls.  In  like  manner,  formularies  somewhat  different  may 
sometimes  express  the  same  christian  idea  considered  under 
different  aspects. 

How  dull  would  creation  be  if  this  boundless  variety  of 
forms  and  colours,  which  gives  it  beauty,  were  replaced  by 
an  absolute  uniformity !  But  how  melancholy  also  would 
be  its  appearance,  if  all  created  beings  did  not  form  a  magni- 
ficent unity! 

Divine  unity  has  its  rights,  so  also  has  human  diversity. 
In  religion  we  must  suppress  neither  God  nor  man.  If  you 
have  not  unity,  your  religion  is  not  of  God ;  if  you  have 
liOt  diversity,  the  relio:ion  is  not  of  man;  but  it  ought  to  be 
of  both.  Would  you  erase  from  creation  one  of  the  lawi 
that  God  himself  has  imposed  on  it, — that  of  infinite  diver- 
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Rty?  And  even  things  without  life  giving  soundy  whether 
pipe  or  harp,  except  they  give  a  distinction  in  the  sounds^ 
how  shall  it  he  known  what  is  piped  or  harped  ?*  But  if 
there  is  a  diversity  in  religion  arising  from  the  difference  of 
individuality,  and  which  consequently  must  subsist  even  in 
heaven,  there  is  one  that  proceeds  from  man's  rebellion,  and 
this  is  indeed  a  great  calamity. 

There  are  two  tendencies  which  equally  lead  us  into  error. 
The  one  exaggerates  diversity,  the  other  exaggerates  unity. 
The  essential  doctrines  of  salvation  are  the  limit  between 
these  two  courses.  To  require  more  than  these  doctrines,  is  to 
infringe  this  diversity ;  to  require  less,  is  to  infringe  unity. 

The  latter  excess  is  that  of  rash  and  rebellious  minds, 
who  look  beyond  Jesus  Christ  to  form  systems  and  doctrines 
of  men. 

The  former  exists  in  various  exclusive  sects,  and  parti- 
cularly in  that  of  Rome. 

The  Church  should  reject  error,  and  unless  this  be  done, 
Christianity  cannot  be  maintained.  But  if  this  idea  were 
carried  to  extremes,  it  would  follow  that  the  Church  should 
take  arms  against  the  least  deviation,  and  put  herself  in 
motion  for  mere  verbal  disputes.  Faith  would  thus  be  fet- 
tered, and  the  feelings  of  Christians  reduced  to  bondage. 
Such  was  not  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  times  of 
real  catholicity, — ^the  catholicity  of  the  primitive  ages.  She 
rejected  the  sects  that  attacked  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  these  truths  once  received,  it  left  full 
liberty  to  faith.  Rome  soon  departed  from  this  wise  course ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  dominion  and  teaching  of  men  arose 
in  the  Church,  there  sprung  up  by  their  side  a  unity  of 
man. 

When  a  merely  human  system  had  been  once  invented, 
coercion  increased  from  age  to  age.  The  christian  liberty, 
respected  by  the  Catholicism  of  the  earlier  ages,  was  at  first 
limited,  then  enslaved,  and  finally  stifled.  Conviction,  which 
according  to  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of  the  Word  of 
Grod  should  be  freely  formed  in  the  heart  and  understanding 
of  man,  was  imposed  from  without,  completely  formed  and 

*  1  Corinthians  xit.  7. 
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flymmetrically  arranged  by  tlie  mastera  of  mankind.  Rei)n> 
tion,  will,  fL'cling,  all  tliL'  fauulties  of  the  human  being 
wliii'h,  snbjdctijd  to  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  should 
work  and  hear  fruit  freely,  were  deprived  of  their  hhcrty,  and 
constrained  to  expand  in  shapes  that  had  heen  determined 
upon  beforehand.  The  mind  of  man  became  as  a  mirroi 
on  which  extraneous  objects  are  reflected,  but  which  pos- 
Bcsses  nothing  by  itself.  Doubtless  there  still  existed  many 
Bouh  that  had  been  taught  direct  of  God.  But  the  great 
majority  of  Christians  from  that  time  received  the  convictions 
of  others  only ;  a  faith  peculiar  to  the  individual  was  rare ; 
it  was  the  Reformation  alone  that  restored  this  treasure  tn 
the  Church. 

And  yet  for  some  time  there  was  a  space  within  which  the 
human  mind  was  permitted  to  move ;  there  were  certain  opi- 
nions that  might  be  received  or  rejected  at  will.  But  as  a  hostile 
army  day  by  day  presses  closer  to  a  besieged  city,  compels 
the  garrison  to  move  only  within  the  narrow  boundary  of  its 
ramparts,  and  at  last  forces  it  to  surrender ;  so  the  hierarchy, 
from  age  to  age,  and  almost  from  year  to  year,  contracted 
the  space  that  it  had  temporarily  granted  to  the  human 
mind,  until  at  last  this  space,  from  continual  encroachments, 
had  ceased  to  exist.  All  that  man  ought  to  love,  believe,  or 
do,  was  regulated  and  decreed  in  the  offices  of  the  Roman 
chancery.  The  faithful  were  relieved  of  the  fatigue  of  ex- 
amining, of  reflecting,  of  contending;  all  that  they  had  to  do 
was  to  repeat  the  fonnularies  they  had  heen  taught.. 

From  that  time,  if  there  appeared  in  the  bosom  of  Romaii- 
catholicism  any  one  who  had  inherited  the  Catholicism  of  the 
apostolic  ages,  such  a  man  feeling  his  inability  to  expand  in 
tlie  bonds  in  which  he  was  confined,  was  compelled  to  snap 
them  asunder,  and  display  again  to  the  astonished  world  the 
unfettered  hearing  of  a  Christian,  who  acknowledges  no  law 
savB  that  of  God. 

The  Reformation,  by  restoring  liberty  to  the  Church,  waa 
destined  also  to  restore  its  original  diversity,  and  to  people 
it  with  families  united  by  the  great  features  of  resemblance 
they  derive  from  their  common  parent ;  but  different  io 
their  secondary  features,  and  romiiKliiig  us  of  the 
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inherent  in  human  nature.  Perhaps  it  would  have  heen  de- 
sirable for  this  diversity  to  exist  in  the  universal  Church  with- 
out leading  to  sectarian  divisions.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not 
forget  that  these  sects  are  but  the  expression  of  this  diversity. 

Switzerland  and  Germany,  wliich  had  till  this  time  de- 
veloped themselves  independently  of  each  other,  began 
to  come  in  contact  in  the  years  whose  history  we  are  about 
to  retrace,  and  realized  the  diversity  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  and  which  was  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Protestantism.  We  shall  there  behold  men  perfectly  agreed 
on  all  the  great  doctrines  of  faith,  and  yet  differing  on 
certain  secondary  points.  Passion,  indeed,  entered  into 
these  discussions ;  but  while  deploring  such  a  melancholy 
intermixture.  Protestantism,  far  from  seeking  to  conceal  her 
diyersity,  publishes  and  proclaims  it.  Its  path  to  unity  is 
long  and  difficult,  but  this  unity  is  the  real  unity. 

Zwingle  was  advancing  in  the  christian  life.  While  the 
Gospel  had  freed  Luther  from  that  profound  melancholy  to 
which  he  had  formerly  given  way  in  the  convent  of  Erfurth, 
and  had  developed  in  him  a  serenity  which  often  amounted 
to  gaiety,  and  of  which  the  reformer  afterwards  gave  so  many 
proofs,  even  in  the  face  of  great  dangers,  Christianity  had 
produced  the  very  opposite  effect  on  the  joyous  child  of  the 
Tockenburg  mountains.  Tearing  Zwingle  from  his  thought- 
less and  worldly  life,  it  had  imprinted  a  seriousness  on  his 
character  that  was  not  natural  to  him.  This  seriousness  was 
very  necessary  to  him.  We  have  seen  how  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1522  numerous  enemies  appeared  rising 
up  against  the  Reformation.*  Zwingle  was  overwhelmed 
with  reproaches  from  every  quarter,  and  disputes  would  often 
take  place  even  in  the  churches. 

Leo  Juda,  who  (says  an  historian)  was  a  man  of  small 
8tature,-j-  but  full  of  love  for  the  poor,  and  zeal  against  false 
teachers,  had  arrived  at  Zurich  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1522  to  occupy  the  station  of  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  church.  He 
had  been  replaced  at  Einsidlen  by  Oswald  Myconius.f    This 

*  See  Vol.  II.  book  viii.  near  the  end. 

+  Er  war  ein  kurzor  Mann.    Fusslin  Ueytrage.  It.  44. 

X  Ut  post  abitum  Leouis.  monaeliis  aliquid  legam.    Zw.  Epp.  25Sk 
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waa  a  y;lluabk^  aoqui-^ilion  Tor  Zwiiigln  and  for  the  HerURD^ 
tion. 

One  day,  not  lung  after  )iis  arrival,  as  lie  was  in  the 
cliurcli  of  which  he  liad  been  appuinled  pastor,  lie  heard  an 
Augustine  monk  usstirting  forcibly  tliat  man  is  able  of  him- 
self to  satisfy  the  righteousness  of  God.  "  Reverend  fathur 
prior,"  said  Leo,  "  listen  to  me  for  an  inslant;  and  jou,  my 
dear  citizena,  keep  still ;  I  will  speak  as  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian." He  then  proved  to  the  people  the  falseness  of  the 
doctrine  to  whieh  he  had  been  listening.*  Upon  this  a 
great  diaturbanee  arose  in  the  church ;  and  immediately 
several  persons  angrily  fell  upon  "the  little  priest"  from 
Einsidlen.  Zwiitgle  appeared  before  the  great  council,  re- 
quiring permission  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine  in  the 
presence  of  the  deputies  of  the  bishop ;  and  the  eoiincil, 
desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  these  disturbances,  eonveued  a 
conference  for  the  2Dth  of  January  1523.  The  news  spread 
rapidly  through  the  whole  of  Switzerland.  His  adversaries 
exclaimed  in  their  vexation :  "  A  diet  of  vagabonds  is  to 
be  held  at  Zurich;  all  the  beggars  from  the  highways  will 
be  there." 

Zwingle,  desiring  to  prepare  for  tlie  struggle,  published 
dixty-seven  theses.  The  mountaineer  of  the  Toekenburg 
boldly  assailed  the  pope  in  the  eyes  of  all  Switzerland. 

"  AH  those  (said  he)  who  maintain  that  the  Gospel  is 
nothing  without  the  confirmation  of  the  Church,  blaspheme 
God. 

"  Jesus  Christ  ia  the  only  way  of  salvation  for  all  those 
who  have  been,  who  are,  or  who  shall  be. 

"  All  Christians  are  Christ's  brethren,  and  brethren  of  ona 
another,  and  they  have  no  father  upon  earth:  thus  orders, 
sects,  and  parties  fall  to  the  ground. 

"  We  should  not  constrain  those  who  will  not  acknowledge 
their  error,  unless  they  disturb  the  public  peace  by  theti 
■editiouE  behaviour." 

Such  were  some  of  Zivingle'a  propositions. 

Early  in  the  moruing  of  Thursday  tlie  29th  of  January, 
more  than  six  huudri'il  [wrsons  had  collected  ia  the  hftU 
J  .t.  n.4iipi-.>i-.  Ill  Iv.  Kiroli.  Gfsuh.  iH 
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•i  the  Great  Council  at  Zurich.  Citizens  and  strangers, 
scholars,  men  of  rank  and  the  clergy,  had  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  counciL  "  What  will  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?" 
asked  they  of  one  another.*  No  one  ventured  to  reply  ;  but 
the  attention,  emotion,  and  agitation  prevailing  in  this 
assembly,  clearly  manifested  that  they  were  expecting  some 
extraordinary  result. 

The  burgomaster  Roust,  who  had  fought  at  Marignan, 
presided  at  the  conference.  The  chevalier  James  d'Anwyl, 
grand-master  of  the  episcopal  court  at  Constance,  the  vicar- 
general  Faber,  and  many  other  doctors,  were  present  as  the 
bishop's  representatives.  Sebastian  Hofmeister  had  been 
sent  by  Schaffhausen,  and  he  was  the  only  deputy  from  the 
cantons:  such  was  still  the  weakness  of  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland.  On  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  lay  a 
Bible ;  in  front  of  it  sat  Zwingle :  "  I  am  agitated  and  tor- 
mented on  every  side,"  he  had  said,  ^^  and  yet  I  stand  firm, 
relying  not  on  my  own  strength,  but  on  Christ  the  rock, 
with  whose  help  I  can  do  all  things."  f 

Zwingle  stood  up  and  said :  "  I  have  preached  that  salva- 
tion is  found  in  Jesus  Christ  alone,  and  for  this  reason  I  am 
stigmatized  throughout  Switzerland  as  a  heretic,  a  seducer 

of  the  people,  a  rebel Now,  then,  in  the  name  of  God, 

here  I  stand,  T} 

Upon  this  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Faber,  who  rose 
and  made  answer :  '^  I  was  not  sent  here  to  dispute,  but 
merely  to  listen  I"  The  assembly  in  surprise  began  to  laugh. 
"  The  Diet  of  Nuremberg,"  continued  Faber,  "  has  promised 
a  council  within  a  year ;  we  must  wait  until  it  meets." 

"What I"  said  Zwingle,  "is  not  this  vast  and  learned 
meeting  as  good  as  any  council?"  Then  turning  to  the 
presidents,  he  added :  "  Gracious  lords,  defend  the  Word  of 
God." 

A  deep  silence  followed  this  appeal;  it  was  interrupted 

*  Bin  grosses  Ycrwunderen,  was  doch  uss  der  Sach  werden  woUte. 
Bollinger  Chronik.  i.  97. 

f  Immotus  tamen  maneo,  son  meis  neryis  nixus,  sed  petra  Christo,  m 
qao  omnia  possum.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  261. 

t  Nun  woblan  in  dem  Namen  Gottes,  hie  bin  Ich.  Bollinger  Chronik 
II.  M. 
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by  tbe  bur^maater,  who  said :  "  If  there  is  any  one  here 

who  has  anything  to  say,  let  him  do  so."  There  was 
anofier  [lause.  "  I  call  upon  all  those  who  have  acctised 
me,  and  I  know  that  there  are  several  here,"  said  Zwingle, 
"  to  coma  forward  and  reprove  me  for  the  love  of  truth  " 
No  one  said  a  word,  Zwingle  repeated  his  request  a  second 
and  third  time,  but  to  no  purpose.  Faber,  thus  closely 
pressed,  dropped  for  an  instant  the  reserve  be  had  imposed 
on  himself,  to  declare  that  he  had  convicted  the  pastor 
of  Filispach  of  his  error,  and  who  was  now  confined  in 
prison  ;  but  immediately  after  resumed  his  character  as  a 
spectator.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  urged  to  set  forth  the 
reasons  by  which  he  had  convinced  this  pastor:  he  obsti- 
nately refused.  This  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Komish 
doctors  tired  the  patience  of  the  meeting.  A  voice  was 
heard  exclaiming  fi-om  the  farther  part  of  the  hali :  "  Where 
are  now  these  valiant  fellows,"  who  talk  so  loudly  in  the 
streets  ?  Come  along,  step  forward,  there's  your  man  I"  No 
one  moved.  Upon  this  the  burgomaster  said  with  a  smile : 
■'  It  would  appear  that  this  famous  sword  with  which  you 
smote  the  pastor  of  Filispach  will  not  come  out  of  its  sheath 
to-day ;"  and  he  then  broke  up  the  meeting, 

When  the  assembly  met  again  in  the  afternoon,  the  coun- 
cil declared  that  Master  Ulrich  Zwingle,  not  being  reproved 
by  any  one,  might  continue  to  preach  the  holy  Gospel,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  clergy  in  the  canton  should  teach  noth- 
mg  that  they  could  not  substantiate  by  Scripture. 

"  Praised  he  God,  who  will  cause  his  holy  Word  to  pre- 
vail in  heaven  and  earth  I"  exclaimed  Zwingle.  Upon  this 
Paher  could  not  restrain  his  indignation.  "  The  theses  of 
Master  Ulrich,"  said  he,  "  are  contrary  to  the  honour  of  tho 
Church  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  and  I  will  prove  it."  "  Do 
BO,"  replied  Zwingle.  But  Faber  declined  his  challenge,  ex- 
cept it  should  be  at  Paris,  Cologne,  or  Friburg.  "  I  will  have  no 
other  judge  than  tlie  Gospel,"  said  Zwingle.  "  Sooner  than 
you  can  shake  one  of  its  words,  (he  earth  will  ojien  before 
you."f     "The  Gospel  I"  sneered  F^iber,  "always  the  Gos> 

*  So.  the  monks.  Wo  Bind  nun  dis  groasen  Hansen Zw.  Opp,L  ISL 

t  F^mUia  daa  Erdrjch  brechen.     Zvr.  Opp.  i.  14' 
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peU Men  might  live  in  holiness,  peace,  and  charity,  everj 

if  there  were  no  Gospel."* 

At  these  words  the  spectators  rose  indignantly  from  thefi 
seats.    Thus  terminated  the  disputation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Pftpal  Temptations— Progress  of  the  Eefonnation— The  Idol  at  Stadei- 
hofen— Sacrilege— The  Ornaments  of  the  Saints. 

The  Reformation  had  gained  the  day ;  it  was  now  to  accele- 
rate its  conquests.  After  this  battle  of  Zurich,  hi  which  the 
most  skilful  champions  of  the  papacy  were  dumb,  who  would 
be  bold  enough  to  oppose  the  new  doctrine  ?  But  weapons 
of  a  different  kind  were  tried.  Zwingle's  fimmess  and  re- 
publican bearing  overawed  his  adversaries ;  accordingly  they 
had  recourse  to  peculiar  measures  to  subdue  him.  While 
Rome  was  pursuing  Luther  with  her  anathemas,  she  endea- 
voured to  win  over  the  reformer  of  Zurich  by  gentleness. 
The  dispute  was  scarcely  ended  when  Zwingle  received  a 
visit  from  the  captain  of  the  pope's  guard — the  son  of  the 
burgomaster  Roust.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  legate 
Emsius,  the  bearer  of  a  papal  brief,  in  which  Adrian  VI. 
called  Zwingle  his  beloved  son,  and  assured  him  of  ''his 
special  favour."-]-  At  the  same  time  the  pope  urged  Zink 
to  gain  over  Zwingle.  "  And  what  has  the  pope  commis- 
sioned you  to  offer  him  ?"  asked  Oswald  Myconius.  "Every- 
thing," replied  Zink,  "  except  the  papal  chair."J 

There  was  no  mitre,  or  crozier,  or  cardinal's  hat,  that  the 
pope  would  not  have  given  to  bribe  the  reformer  of  Zurich 
But  Rome  was  strangely  mistaken  in  this  respect ;  all  her 

*  Man  mbcht  denocht  fruntlich,  fridlich  und  tugendlich  iSben,  wenn 
glich  kein  Eyangelium  were.    Bull.  Chron.  p.  107  ;  Zw.  0pp.  i.  152. 

f  Cum  de  tua  egregia  virtute  specialiter  nobis  sit  cognitum.  Zw.  Epp^ 
p.  2So. 

X  Serio  respondit :  Omnia  certe  prxter  sedem  papalem.  Vita  ZwixkgU. 
perOsw-  Myc. 
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proposals  were  unavailing.  lu  Zwinglc,  the  RomisL  Chnrcb 
bad  a  atiU  more  pitUess  enemy  than  Luther.  He  cared  far 
less  than  the  Saxon  reformer  for  tlie  ideas  and  ceremonies 
ol  former  agi>9;  it  was  enaugh  for  him  that  any  custom, 
however  innocint  in  itself,  was  connected  with  sonic  abuse  j 
he  fell  violently  upon  it.  TJie  Word  of  God  {thought  he) 
should  stand  alone. 

But  if  Rome  understood  so  imperfectly  what  was  then 
taking  place  in  Christendom,  she  found  counsellors  who  en- 
deavoured to  put  her  in  the  way, 

Faher,  exasperated  at  seeing  the  pope  thus  humble  him- 
self before  his  adversary,  hastened  to  enlighten  him.  He 
was  a  courtier  with  a  constant  smile  upon  his  lips  and 
honied  words  in  his  mouth ;  to  judge  from  his  own  language, 
he  was  everybody's  friend,  even  of  those  whom  he  accused 
of  heresy,  Ent  his  hatred  waa  mortal.  Accordingly,  the 
reformer,  playing  on  his  name  (Faber),  naed  to  say,  "  the 
Vicar  of  Constance  is  a  h'e-ijniith.  Let  him  openly  take  up 
arms,  and  see  how  Christ  defends  us."* 

These  words  wore  no  mere  idle  boasting ;  for  while  the 
pope  was  complimenting  Zwingle  on  his  eminent  virtues, 
and  the  special  confidence  he  placed  in  him,  the  enemies 
of  the  reformer  were  increasing  in  number  throughout  Swit- 
zerland. The  veteran  soldiers,  the  great  families,  the  herds- 
men of  the  mountains,  combined  their  hatred  against  thi? 
doctrine  whii  h  thnarted  tlicir  tastes.  At  Lucerne,  the  magni- 
flcEnt  represenlalion  of  Zwingle's  passion  was  announced ;  in 
effect,  the  people  dragged  the  reformer's  effigy  to  tiie  scaffold, 
shouting  out  that  they  were  going  to  put  the  heretic  to 
death  ;  and  laying  hands  on  some  Zurichers  who  happened 
to  be  at  Lucerne,  compelled  them  to  be  spectators  of  this 
mDck  execution.  "  They  shall  mit  trouble  my  repose,"  said 
Zwingle  ;  "  Christ  will  never  be  wanting  to  his  followera."-t 
Even  the  diet  renjchoed  with  threats  against  him.  "  My  deaf 
confederates,"  said  the  councillor  of  Mullinen  to  the  cantons, 

"  make  a  timely  resistance  to  the  Lutheran  cause Aj^ 

Zurich  a  man  is  no  longer  inusler  in  his  o>vu  housel" 

*  Prodeant  volo,  paJamqU'S  urma  cagiliuit.    Zw.  Epp.  p,  392. 
+  Ouistum  »uis  nuuqiiain  di'festurum.     TbiiL  p  3T8l 
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This  agitation  among  the  enemy  announced  what  was 
passing  in  Zurich  more  loudly  than  any  proclamations 
could  have  done.  The  victory  was  indeed  bearing  fruit ; 
the  conquerors  were  gradually  taking  possession  of  the 
country,  and  every  day  the  Gospel  made  fresh  progress. 
Twenty -four  canons  and  a  great  number  of  chaplaina 
voluntarily  petitioned  the  council  to  reform  their  statutes 
It  was  decided  to  replace  these  sluggish  priests  by  pious  and 
learned  men,  with  commission  to  give  the  Zurich  youth  a 
christian  and  liberal  education,  and  to  establish  in  the  place 
of  their  vespers  and  Latin  masses,  a  daily  explanation  of 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts,  first  for  the  learned,  and  afterwards  for  the  people. 

There  are  unfortunately  in  every  army  a  number  of 
those  desperate  heroes  who  leave  their  ranks  and  make 
unseasonable  attacks  on  points  that  ought  still  to  be  re* 
spected.  A  young  priest,  Louis  Hetzer,  had  published  a 
treatise  in  German  entitled.  The  judgment  of  God  against 
Images,  which  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  the  images 
wholly  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  a  part  of  the  people.  It 
is  only  to  the  detriment  of  thosB  essentials  that  ought  to 
occupy  his  mind,  that  man  can  fix  his  attention  on  second-* 
ary  matters.  At  a  place  called  Stadelhofen,  outside  the  city 
gates,  stood  a  crucifix  elaborately  carved  and  richly  orna- 
mented. The  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  Keformation, 
shocked  at  the  superstitions  to  which  this  image  gave 
rise,  could  not  pass  by  without  giving  vent  to  their 
indignation.  A  citizen  named  Claude  Hottinger,  "  a 
worthy  man,"  says  BuUinger,  "  and  well  read  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  having  fallen  in  with  the  miller  of  Stadelhofen, 
to  whom  the  crucifix  belonged,  asked  him  when  he  intended 
to  throw  down  his  idols.  "  No  one  compels  you  to  worship 
them."  replied  the  miller. — "  But  do  you  not  know,"  retorted 
Hottinger,  "  that  the  Word  of  God  forbids  us  to  have  any 
graven  images  ?" — "  Well  then,"  said  the  miller,  "  if  you  are 
authorized  to  remove  them,  I  abandon  them  to  you.*'  tlot- 
tinger  thought  himself  empowered  to  act,  and  shortly  after, 
about  the  end  of  September,  he  was  seen  to  pass  the  gates 
with  a  body  of  citizens.     On  arriving  at  the  crucifix,  they 
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deliberately  dug  rounil  it,  until  the  image,  yielding  to  thcii 
efforts,  fell  to  the  Dartlj  wilb  a  loud  craslu 

Tliia  daring  action  spread  dismay  on  every  side :  oriE: 
might  have  thought  that  religion  itself  had  fallen  with  the 
crncifix  of  Stadelhofen,  "  They  are  guilty  of  sacrilege  !  They 
deserye  to  he  put  to  death  I"  cxt'laimed  the  friends  of  Rome. 
Tiie  council  caused  the  image-hreakera  to  he  apprehended. 

"  No  1"  cried  Zwiugle  and  his  colleagues  from  llieir  pul- 
pits ;  "  Hottinger  and  his  friends  are  not  guilty  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  worthy  of  death*  But  fhey  may  be  punished 
for  having  acted  with  violence  and  without  the  sanction  of 
the  magistrates,"-}- 

Meantime  acts  of  a  similar  nature  were  continually  taking 
place.  A  curate  of  Saint  Peter's,  one  day  remarking  in  front 
of  the  church  a  number  of  poor  people  ill  fed  and  with  tattered 
garments,  said  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  as  he  turned  his  eyes 
on  the  costly  ornaments  of  the  saints  :  "  I  should  like  to  strip 
these  idols  of  wood  to  procure  clothing  for  these  poor  mem- 
bers of  Jesus  Christ."  A  few  days  later,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  saints  and  all  their  ornaments  disappeared. 
The  council  flnng  the  curate  into  prison,  notwithstanding  he 
protested  his  innocence  of  this  proceeding.  "  What  I"  ex- 
claimed the  people,  "  is  it  these  logs  of  wood  that  Jesiia 
ordered  us  to  clothe  ?  Is  it  on  account  of  these  images  that 
he  will  say  to  tlie  righteous :  /  teas  naked,  and  ye  clothed 

Thus,  the  greater  the  resistance,  the  higher  soared  the 
Eeformation ;    and  the  more  it  was  compressed,  the  more 
,  energetically  did  it  spring  forward,  and  tlireaten  to  overthrow 
all  that  withstood  it. 

*  Ad  eiposition  of  the  eame  principles  may  b«  ■een  Xa  the  speocbes  d 
KM.  do  Broelie  nnd  Raier-Collard,  at  the  period  of  the  famous  debate! 
on  tbs  law  ot  sacrilege  in  FiUQce  1824. 

+  J>«ruai  habeudiriuuiir  Uerroakein  rachtiu  ineD,Bjiutuiicii.  Kill 
amu.  p.  127- 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Dispntation  of  October— Zwingle  on  the  Church— The  Church-* 
Commencement  of  Presbyterianism— Discussion  on  the  Mass— En 
thusiasts  -The  Language  of  Discretion— Victory — A  Characteristic  ol 
the  Swiss  Reformation— Moderation— Oswald  Myconius  at  Zurich -> 
Revival  of  Literature— Thomas  Plater  of  the  Valais. 

Even  these  excesses  were  destined  to  be  salutary;  a  new 
combat  was  needed  to  secure  fresh  triumphs ;  for  in  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  as  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  there  is 
no  conquest  without  a  struggle ;  and  as  the  soldiers  of  Rome 
stood  motionless,  the  conflict  was  to  be  brought  on  by  the 
undisciplined  sons  of  the  Reformation.  In  fact,  the  ma- 
gistrates were  embarrassed  and  agitated  ;  they  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  their  consciences  enlightened,  and  with  this 
view  they  resolved  to  appoint  another  public  disputation  in 
the  German  language,  in  which  the  question  of  idols  should 
be  examined  according  to  Scripture. 

The  Bishops  of  Coire,  Constance,  and  Basle,  the  university 
of  the  latter  city,  and  the  twelve  cantons,  were  accordingly  re- 
quested to  send  deputies  to  Zurich.  But  the  bishops  declined 
the  invitation,  and  calling  to  mind  the  wretched  figure  their 
deputies  had  made  at  the  former  disputation,  they  had  little 
inclination  to  repeat  such  humiliating  scenes.  Let  the 
evangelicals  dispute  if  they  please,  but  let  them  dispute 
alone.  On  the  first  occasion,  the  Romish  party  had  kept 
silence;  on  the  second  they  were  resolved  not  to  appear. 
Rome  may  possibly  have  imagined  that  the  great  combat 
would  cease  for  want  of  combatants.  The  bishops  were 
not  alone  in  refusing  to  attend.  The  men  of  Unterwalden 
replied  that  they  had  no  scholars  among  them,  but  only 
worthy  and  pious  priests,  who  explained  the  Gospel  as  theii 
fathers  had  done  ;  that  they  would  send  no  deputy  to 
Zwingle  "  and  his  fellows  ;"  but  that,  if  he  fell  into  their 
hands,  they  would  treat  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive 


332  zwiNou:  on  the  cuubgh.  ^ 

him  of  all  wish  to  relapse  into  tlie  same  faults,*     SchaR^ 
faaoaen  aid  St.  Gall  alone  aunt  rcpreseutativG'i. 

On  the  2Gth  of  October,  alter  the  sermon,  an  assembly  ot 
more  tfaan  nine  hundred  persona,  composed  of  members  of 
the  Great  Council  and  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  priests, 
filled  the  large  hall  of  the  town-iiouse.  Zwingle  and  l*o 
J  uda  were  seated  at  a  table,  on  which  lay  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  in  the  original  Languages.  Zwingle  spoke  first, 
and  overthrowing  with  a  vigorous  arm  the  anthority  of  the 
hierarchy  and  of  its  councils,  established  the  rif^hts  of  every 
Christian  Church,  and  claimed  the  Uberty  of  the  primitive  ages 
— of  those  times  when  the  Church  knew  neither  general  nor 
provincial  councils.     "  The  universal  Chiu-ch,"  said  he,  "  ia 

I  spread  over  the  whole  world,  wherever  there  is  faith  in 

I  Christ,  in  India  as  well  as  at  /Zurich And  as  fur  parti- 
cular churches,  we  have  thi^ni  at  Berne,  at  Schafihausenj 
and  even  here.  But  the  poixs,  ivith  their  cardinals  and 
their  councils,  form  neither  the  universal  Church  nor  a  par- 
ticular  Church.-j-  The  assembly  before  which  I  now  speak," 
continued  he  with  energy,  "  is  the  Church  of  Zurich ;  it 
desires  to  hear  the  "Word  of  God,  and  it  has  the  right  of 
ordering  all  that  may  appear  to  it  conformable  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures." 

Thus  did  Zwingle  rely  on  the  Church,  but  on  the  true 
Church ;  not  on  the  clergy  alone,  but  on  the  assembly  of 
Christians, — on  the  people.  All  that  the  Scriptures  say  of 
the  Church  in  general,  he  applied  to  particular  churches. 
He  did  not  think  that  ony  church  could  err  which  listened 
with  docility  to  the  Word  of  God.  In  his  eyes,  the  Church 
was  represented  politically  and  ecclesiastically  by  the  Great 
Council-t  At  first  he  explained  evttry  question  from  the 
pulpit ;  and  when  his  bearers'  minds  were  convinced  of  the 
Uiith,  he  carried  the  matter  before  the  Grtat  Council,  who, 
*  So  wdIIIer  nir  Ihm  den  Lohn  geben,  daea  a-''  n!ciin«  mehr  thite, 
lilmmleT  Satnml.  MS.  ix. 
t  Der  Pitbste,  CudinKte  und  BischiiSe  Concilia  dud  nwi  lOt  jIuiGtUslw 

I   pirchs.    FnssL  Bejtr.  iii.  20. 

I       t  DiHoBUn   Senatus  ijumma  «Et  potsstaa  EcDlealas  ne*. 

I  BLISS. 
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in  hannony  with  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  fbrmed  such 
decisions  as  the  Church  called  for.* 

In  the  absence  of  the  bishop^s  deputies,  Conrad  Hoffmann, 
the  same  aged  canon  who  had  procured  Zwingle's  election 
to  Zurich,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  pope.  He  main- 
tained that  the  Church,  the  flock,  the  '^  third  estate,"  had  no 
right  to  discuss  such  matters.  "I  was  thirteen  years  at 
Heidelberg,"  said  he,  "  living  in  the  house  of  a  very  great 
scholar,  whose  name  was  Doctor  Joss,  a  worthy  and  pious 
man,  with  whom  I  long  ate  and  drank  and  led  a  merry  life ; 
but  I  always  heard  him  say  that  it  was  not  proper  to  dis« 

tuss  such  matters;   so  you  see "    All  were  ready  to 

burst  into  laughter;  but  the  burgomaster  checked  them. 
"  Let  us  therefore  wait  for  a  council,"  continued  Hoffinann. 
"  For  the  present,  I  shall  not  dispute,  but  obey  the  bishop's 
orders,  even  should  he  be  a  knave  1" 

"  Wait  for  a  council  1"  replied  Zwingle.  "  And  who  will 
attend  a  council  ?  The  pope  with  some  sluggish  and  ignor- 
ant bishops  who  will  do  nothing  but  what  suits  their  fancy. 
No  I  the  Church  is  not  there  1  Hong  and  Kussnacht  (these 
were  two  Zurich  villages)  are  certainly  more  of  a  church 
than  all  the  bishops  and  popes  put  together  I" 

Thus  did  Zwingle  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  christian 
people,  whom  Rome  had  deprived  of  their  privileges.  The 
assembly  before  which  he  was  speaking  was  not,  in  his 
judgment,  the  Church  of  Zurich,  but  its  first  representative. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  Presbyterian  system  in  the  age 
of  the  Reformation.  Zwingle  was  withdrawing  Zurich  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  separating  it 
from  the  Latin  hierarchy,  and  founding  on  this  idea  of  the 
flock,  of  the  christian  assembly,  a  new  ecclesiastical  consti-* 
tution,  to  which  other  countries  were  afterwards  to  adhere. 

The  disputation  continued.  Many  priests  having  risen  to 
defend  the  images,  but  without  having  recourse  to  Holy 
Writ,  Zwingle  and  the  other  reformers  confuted  them  by  the 

*  Ante  omnia  mnltitadinem  de  qusestione  probe  docere  ita  factum  est, 
ot  qnidqnid  diacosii  (the  groat  council  of  two  hundred),  cum  verbi  mi* 
oiairiB  ordinarent,  jamdudnm  in  animis  fidelium  ordinatum  esaet.  2a¥. 
Oi»p.  ill.  339. 
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Bible.  "  If  no  one  stands  forward  to  defend  the  ase  ol 
images  by  arguraents  derived  from  Scripture,"  said  one  of 
the  presidents,  "  we  sliall  call  upon  some  of  their  advocates 
by  name,"  As  no  one  arose,  the  priest  of  Wadischwyl  waa 
called.  "  He  is  asleep,"  answered  one  of  the  spectators. 
The  priest  of  Horgen  was  next  called.  "  He  has  sent  me  in 
Ids  place,"  replied  his  curate,  "  but  I  will  not  answer  for 
him."  Evidently  the  power  of  God's  Word  was  making  i| 
itself  felt  in  this  assembly.  Tbe  partiaani  of  the  Reforms-  ' 
tion  were  full  of  energy,  liberty,  and  joy;  tlieir  adversaries 
app^ired  speechless,  uneasy,  and  dejected.  They  summoned, 
one  after  another,  the  parish- priests  of  Laufen,  Glattfelden, 
Wetzikon,  the  rector  and  priest  of  Pfaffikon,  the  dean  of  Eigg, 
the  prieut  of  Baretscliwyl,  weth  the  Dominicans  and  Gray- 
friars,  notorious  for  their  preaching  iu  defence  of  images,  the 
virgin,  the  saints,  and  tbe  mass  ;  but  all  made  answer  that 
they  couJd  say  nothing  in  their  favour,  and  that  hencefor- 
ward they  would  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  truth, 
"  Hitherto,"  said  one  of  them,  "  I  have  put  my  trust  in  the 
old  doc-tors ;  now,  I  will  believe  in  the  new." — "  You  should 
believe  not  in  us,  but  in  God's  Word,"  exclaimed  Zwingle. 
"  It  is  Scripture  alone  that  can  never  errl"  The  sitting  had 
been  long,  and  night  was  approaching.  The  president, 
Hofmeister  of  Schaffhausen,  stood  up  and  said :  "  Blessed 
l)e  the  Almighty  and  Everlasting  God  for  that  in  all  tlunga 
he  has  vouchsafed  us  the  victory ;"  and  he  then  exhorted  the 
councillors  of  Zurich  to  pull  down  all  the  images. 

On  Tuesday  the  assembly  met  again  in  order  to  discnaS  I 
the  doctrine  of  the  mass.     Vadian  was  in  the  chair.     "  My  ■ 
brethren  in  Christ,"   said  Zwingle,   "  far  from  us  be  the 
thought  that  there  is  any  deception  or  falsehood  in  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ*     Our  only  aim  is  to  show  that  the 
mass  is  not  a  saeriliee  that  one  man  can  offer  to  God  E 
ttnother,  unless  any  one  should  maintain  also  that  a  I 
can  eat  and  drink  for  his  friend." 

Vadian  liaving  twice  demanded  if  ai 
sired  lo  uphold  by  Scripture  the  doctrine 
:   Falsuh  ^g 
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one  haying  replied,  the  eanons  of  Zurich,  the  chaplains,  and 
many  other  ecclesiastics  declared  that  they  agreed  with 
Zwingle. 

But  scarcely  had  the  reformers  thus  vanquished  the 
partisans  of  the  old  doctrines,  than  they  had  to  contend 
against  those  impatient  spirits  who  call  for  sudden  and  vio- 
lent innovations,  and  not  for  wise  and  gradual  reforms.  The 
wretched  Conrad  Grehel  rose  and  said:  "  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  iisputed  about  the  mass,  we  must  put  an  end  to 
its  abuses." — "  The  council  will  draw  up  an  edict  on  the 
subject,"  replied  Zwingle.  Upon  this  Simon  Stumpf  ex- 
claimed: "The  Spirit  of  God  has  already  decided:  why 
refer  to  the  decision  of  the  council?"* 

The  commander  Schmidt  of  Kiissnacht  arose  gravely,  and 
in  language  full  of  wisdom  said,  "  Let  us  teach  Christians  to 
receive  Christ  in  their  hearts.f  Until  this  hour,  ye  have  all 
gone  after  idols.  The  dwellers  in  the  plain  have  run  to  the 
mountains,  and  those  of  the  mountains  have  gone  to  the 
plain ;  the  French  to  Germany,  and  the  Germans  to  France. 
Now  ye  know  whither  ye  ought  to  go.  God  has  combined 
all  things  in  Christ.  Ye  noble  citizens  of  Zurich  I  go  to  the 
true  source ;  and  may  Christ  at  length  re-enter  your  territory, 
and  there  resume  his  ancient  empire." 

This  discourse  made  a  deep  impression,  and  no  one  stood  up 
to  reply  to  it.  Zwingle  rose  with  emotion  and  said,  "  Gra- 
cious lords,  God  is  with  us He  will  defend  his  cause. 

Now,  then,  forward  in  the  name  of  God."  Here  Zwingle's 
agitation  became  so  great  that  he  could  not  proceed.  He 
wept,  and  many  joined  their  tears  with  his.  J 

Thus  ended  the  disputation.  The  presidents  rose;  the 
burgomaster  thanked  them ;  and  the  aged  warrior,  turning 
to  the  council,  said  gravely,  with  that  voice  which  had 

80  often  been  heard  on  the  field  of  battle,  "  Now,  then, 

let  us  grasp  the  sword  of  God^s  Word,  and  may  the  Lord 
prosper  his  work." 

This  dispute,  wliich  took  place  in  the  month  of  October 

•  Der  Geist  Gottes  urtheilet.    Zw.  0pp.  i.  529. 
t  Wie  sy  Christum  in  iron  Herzen  soUind  bilden  nnd  machen.     ]lud 
534. 
t  Dass  er  sich  selbst  mit  vil  andrcn  bewe^  zu  weinen.    Ibid.  5S7. 
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1523,  was  ducish'Q.  Tbe  majority  of  the  priests,  who  bad 
been  present  at  it,  returned  full  of  zeal  to  tlie  different  parts 
of  llie  cantun,  and  the  effect  of  these  two  days  was  felt 
throughout  Switzerland.  Tbe  Church  of  Zurich,  that  liad 
always  preserved  a  certain  indepeodence  with  respect  to  the 
see  of  Constance,  was  then  entirely  emancipated.  Insle.-id 
of  resting  on  the  pope  through  the  bishop,  it  rested  hence- 
forward through  the  people  on  the  Word  of  God.  Zurich 
recovered  the  privileges  that  Rome  had  taken  from  her.  Town 
and  country  vied  with  each  other  in  interest  for  the  work  of 
the  Rerormation,  and  the  Great  Council  did  but  follow  the 
movements  of  the  people.  On  all  important  occasions  the 
city  and  Ihe  villages  made  known  their  opinions.  Luther 
had  restored  the  Bible  to  the  christian  world ;  Zwingle  went  m 
farther,  he  restored  their  rights.  This  ia  a  characteriati*  | 
feature  of  the  Swiss  Reformation.  The  maintenance  (rf 
sound  doctrine  was  thus  confided,  under  God,  to  the  people; 
and  recent  events  have  shown  that  a  christian  people  can 
guard  this  precious  deposit  better  than  priests  and  pontiffs.* 

Zwingle  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  elated  by  victory;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Reformation,  according  to  his  wish,  was 
carried  on  with  great  moderation.  "  God  knows  my  heart," 
aaid  he,  when  the  council  asked  his  advice ;  "  He  knows  that 
I  am  inclined  to  build  up,  and  not  to  throw  down.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  timid  souls  who  ought  to  be  conciliated ;  let 
the  mass,  therefore,  for  some  time  longer  be  read  on  Sunday 
in  aU  the  churches,  and  let  us  avoid  insulting  the  priests  whc  _ 
celebrate  it."  f  I 

The  council  drew  up  an  edict  to  this  purport,  Hotttngei 
and  llochrutiner,  one  of  his  friends,  were  banished  from  the 
canton  for  two  years,  and  forbidden  to  return  without  per- 
mission. 

The  Reformation  at  Zurich  followed  a  prudent  and  chris- 
tian course.     D;iily  raising  this  city  more  and  more,  it  sur- 

*  In  1B89,  tlie  cElebralcd  p&nthcist  aad  unbeliever,  Strauea,  hsving 
tieen  nomiiiated  professor  of  dciKmatical  Ibeolo^  [n  the  university 
Zurich,  tlie  peuple  of  ill  the  canton  resieted  the  siipuiulment, 
A  new  KOVunuuEnt  into  |)Oiiter. 

+  Ohne  daBa  jemand  sich  imlflrBtebe  die  MesBpriesti 
Wirtt.  H.  K.  «.,  V.  wie. 


univereity  of     ^^J 
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roonded  herwith  glory  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  friends  of  the  Word 
of  (xod.  Accordingly  those  iu  Switzerland  who  had  saluted 
the  new  light  that  was  dawning  upon  the  Church  felt 
themselves  powerfully  attracted  towards  Zurich.  Os>vald 
Myconius,  expelled  from  Lucerne,  had  been  residing  for 
six  months  at  Einsidlen,  when,  as  he  was  returning  one 
day  from  a  journey  he  had  made  to  (jiaris,*  oppressed  by 
fatigue  and  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  he  saw  his  httle  boy  Felix 
running  to  meet  him,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  had  been  invited 
to  Zurich  to  superintend  one  of  the  schools.  Oswald  could 
not  believe  such  joyful  tidings :  he  hesitated  between  fear  and 
hope.-J-  "  i  am  thine,''  wrote  he  at  last  to  Zwingle.  Gerold- 
Bek  saw  him  depart  with  regret ;  gloomy  thoughts  filled  his 
mind.  "  Alas  I"  said  he  to  Oswald,  "  all  those  who  confess 
Christ  are  going  to  Zurich ;  I  fear  that  one  day  we  shall  all 
perish  there  together."^  A  melancholy  presentiment,  which 
by  the  death  of  Geroldsek  himself  and  of  so  many  other 
friends  of  the  Gospel,  was  but  too  soon  fulfilled  on  the  plains 
of  CappeL 

At  Zurich,  Myconius  found  at  last  a  safe  retreat.  His 
predecessor,  who  from  his  stature  had  been  nicknamed  at 
Paris  "  the  great  devil,"  had  neglected  his  duties ;  Oswald 
devoted  all  his  heart  and  strength  to  their  fulfilment.  He 
explained  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  taught  rhetoric  and 
logic,  and  the  youth  of  the  city  listened  to  him  withdehght.§ 
Myconius  was  destined  to  become  for  the  rising  generation 
what  Zwingle  was  to  those  of  riper  years. 

At  first  Myconius  was  alarmed  at  the  advanced  age  of  the 

scholars  under  his  care ;  but  he  had  gradually  resumed  his 

courage,  and  was  not  long  in  distinguishing  among  his 

pupils  a  young  man,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  from  whose 

eyes  beamed  forth  a  love  of  study.    Thomas  Plater,  for  such 

was  his  name,  was  a  native  of  the  Valais.   In  that  beautiful 

valley,  where  the  torrent  of  the  Vicge  rolls  its  noisy  waters, 

after  issuing  from  the  sea  of  ice  and  snow  which  encircles 

*  Jnesperato  nuntio  excepit  me  filius  redeuutem  ex  Glaroana.     Zw. 
Epp.  p  32*2. 
f  Inter  spem  et  metum.    Ibid. 
It  Ac  deinde  omnes  eimul  pereamu?.    Ibid.  p.  323. 
6  JuTentos  ilium  lubens  audit.    Ibid.  p.  264. 


Monut  Rosa,  between  St.  Nitholas  and  Slalden,  on  the  loftj 
hill  timt  rises  on  llie  right  bank  or  tbe  rirer,  may  still  be 
seen  the  village  of  Graclmn.  This  waa  Plater's  birthplace 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  these  colossal  Alps  was  to  pro- 
ceed one  of  the  most  original  of  all  the  characters  that  ap- 
peared in  the  great  drama  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  iha 
age  of  nine  years,  he  had  been  placed  under  (he  care  of  a 
priest  who  was  his  relation,  by  whom  the  little  peasant  was 
often  BO  cruelly  beaten  that  he  cried  (as  he  tells  us  himself) 
like  a  kid  under  the  knife.  He  was  taken  by  one  of  hia 
cousins  to  attend  the  German  schools.  But  he  had  already 
attained  tlie  age  of  twenty  years,  and  yet,  through  running 
from  school  to  school,  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  read.*  When 
he  arrived  at  Znricli,  he  came  to  the  determination  of  gain- 
ing knowledge;  and  having  taken  his  place  in  Oswald's 
school,  he  said  to  himself,  "  Tliera  shall  thou  learn  or  die." 
The  h'ght  of  the  Gospel  shone  into  his  heart.  One  very  coU 
morning,  when  ho  had  no  fuel  for  the  school-room  stovOf 
which  it  waa  hia  duty  to  keep  up,  he  thought  to  himself:  "Why 
should  you  want  wood,  while  there  are  many  idols  in  the 
church  I"  There  was  no  one  as  yet  in  the  church,  although 
Zwingle  was  to  preach,  and  the  bells  were  already  summoning 
the  congregation.  Plater  entered  very  softly,  laid  hold  of  an 
image  of  St.  John  that  stood  upon  an  altar,  and  thrust  it  into 
the  stove,  saying ;  "  Down  with  you,  for  in  yon  must  go." 
Most  assuredly  neither  Myconiua  nor  Zwingle  would  have 
sanctioned  such  a  proceeding. 

It  was  in  truth  by  better  anns  than  these  that  incredulity  and 
superstition  were  to  be  combated.  Zwingle  and  Ida  colleagues 
had  given  the  hand  of  fellowahip  to  Myconius ;  and  the 
tatter  daily  expounded  the  New  Testament  in  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  before  an  eager  and  attentive  crowd,  f  Au- 
Sther  public  disputation,  held  on  the  13th  and  14tb  of  Jan- 
uary 1524,  had  again  proved  fatal  to  Rome ;  and  in  vain 
did  the  canon  Koeh  exclaim  ;  "  Popes,  cardinals,  bishops, 
Eour.ci Is—these  are  my  church  !" 

Everything  was  making  progress  in  Zurich  ; 
vere  becoming  more  enlightened,  their  hearts  more  decide^ 
*  Sn  liii  Aatobiographf .  f  Weiae,  FoBBlia  Bejt.  It.  Q& 
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and  the  Reformation  was  increasing  in  strength.  Zurieb 
was  a  fortress  gained  by  the  new  doctrine,  and  from  hei 
tfralls  it  was  about  to  spread  over  the  whole  confederation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Diet  of  Lucerne — Hottin^r  arrested— His  Death — Depatation  from  the 
Diet  to  Zurich — Abolition  of  religious  Processions— Abolition  ol 
Imaj;es — The  Two  Reformations— Appeal  to  the  People. 

The  adversaries  were  aware  of  what  might  be  the  conse- 
(fciences  of  these  changes  in  Zurich.  They  felt  that  they 
must  now  decide  upon  striking  a  vigorous  blow.  They  had 
been  silent  spectators  long  enough.  The  iron-clad  warriors 
of  Switzerland  determined  to  rise  at  last ;  and  whenever  they 
arose,  the  field  of  battle  had  been  dyed  with  blood. 

The  diet  had  met  at  Lucerne ;  the  clergy  were  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  the  chief  council  of  the  nation  in  their  favour. 
Friburg  and  the  Forest  Cantons  proved  their  docile  instru- 
ments ;  Berne,  Basle,  Soleure,  Claris,  and  Appenzel  were 
undecided.  SchafFhausen  was  inclining  towards  the  Gospel; 
but  Zurich  alone  stood  forward  boldly  in  its  defence.  The 
partisans  of  Rome  urged  the  assembly  to  yield  to  theii 
demands  and  prejudices.  "  Let  the  people  be  forbiddei),"  said 
they,  "  to  preach  or  repeat  any  new  or  Lutheran  doctrine  in 
private  or  in  public,  and  to  talk  or  dispute  about  such 
things  in  taverns  and  over  their  wine."*  Such  was  the 
ecclesiastical  law  they  were  desirous  of  estabhshing  in  the 
confederation. 

Nineteen  articles  were  drawn  up  to  this  effect,  approved  of 
by  all  the  states,  except  Zurich,  on  the  26th  of  January  1523, 
and  sent  to  all  the  bailiffs  with  orders  to  see  that  they  were 

*  Es  soil  nieman  in  den  Wirtzhuseren,oder  sunst  hinter  dem  Wya  too 
Latberischen,  oder  newen  Sachen  uzid  reden.    Bull.  Chr.  p.  144. 
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strictly  observed :    "  which  caused  great  joy  among 
priests,"  says  Bullinger,  "  and  great  sorrow  among  believers.' 
A  persecution,  regularly  organized  by  the  supreme  aulliodtji-^ 
jf  the  confederation,  was  about  to  begin. 

One  of  the  first  who  received  the  mandate  of  the  diet  waii 
Henry  Fkekenstein  of  Lucerne,  bailiff  of  Baden,  Ilottinger, 
when  banished  from  Zurich  for  pulling  down  the  crucifix  of 
Stadelhofen,  had  retired  to  this  bailiwick,  where  he  had  not 
concealed  his  opinions.  One  day,  as  he  chanced  to  be  dining 
at  the  Angel  tavern  in  Zurzach,  he  had  said  that  the  priests 
wrongly  interpreted  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  man  should 
put  his  trust  m  God  alone.*  The  landlord,  who  was  con- 
tinually going  in  and  out  to  bring  bread  or  wine,  listened  to 
what  appeared  to  him  such  very  extraordinary  language. 
Another  day,  Hottiiiger  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend  John  Schuts 
of  Schneyssingen.  After  they  had  eaten  and  drunk  together, 
Scbutz  asked  him :  "  ^Vliat  is  this  new  faith  that  the  Zurich 
pastors  are  preaching  ?"  "  Tiiey  preach,"  replied  Hettinger, 
"  that  Christ  was  sacrificed  once  for  all  Christians ;  that  by 
this  one  sacrifice  he  has  purified  and  redeemed  them  from  atf, 
their  sins;  and  they  show  by  Holy  Scripture  that  the  masf^j 
is  a  lie." 

After  this  (in  February  1523),  Hottinger  had  quilted  Swit- 
zerland, and  gone  on  business  to  Waldshut,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine.  Measures  were  taken  to  seize  his  person,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  same  month  the  poor  unsuspecting 
Zuricher,  having  recrossed  the  river,  had  scarcely  reached 
Coblentz,  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  before  he 
was  arrested.  He  was  taken  to  Klingenau,  and  as  he  there 
frankly  confessed  his  faith,  the  exasperated  Flackenstein  said , 
"  I  will  take  you  to  a  place  where  you  will  find  people  to' 
make  you  a  suitable  ansiver." 

In  effect,  the  bailiff  conducted  him  successively  before  tlrt^j! 
judges  of  Klingenau,  before  the  superior  tribunal  of  Badm^ 
and,  since  I'e  could  find  no  one  who  would  declare  him  guilty, 
before  the  diet  sitting  at  Lucerne.     He  was  firmly  resolved' 
to  seek  judges  who  would  condemn  his  prisoner. 

The  diet  lost  no  time,  and  condemned  Hottinger  to 
'WlawiruDiterpitt  HoKiunB  undTroBtaUainufGott.    BnlLCbr.f. 
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beheaded.  When  informed  of  his  sentence,  he  gave  glo.-y  to 
God :  "  That  will  do,"  said  James  Troger,  one  of  his  judges, 
*  we  do  not  sit  here  to  listen  to  sermons.  You  can  have 
your  talk  some  other  time."  "  He  must  have  his  head  taken 
off  this  once,"  said  the  bailiff  Am  Ort,  with  a  laugh ;  "  if  he 
should  ever  get  it  on  again,  we  will  all  embrace  his  faith." 
"  May  God  forgive  all  those  who  have  condemned  me,"  said 
the  prisoner.  A  monk  then  presented  a  crucifix  to  his  lips, 
but  he  put  it  away,  saying :  "  It  is  in  the  heart  that  we 
must  receive  Jesus  Christ." 

When  he  was  led  out  to  execution,  many  of  the  spectators 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  "  I  am  going  to  eternal  happi- 
ness," said  he,  turning  towards  them.  On  reaching  the 
place  where  he  was  to  die,  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven, 
exclaiming :  "  Into  thy  hands,  0  my  Redeemer,  I  commit 
my  spirit  1"  In  another  minute  his  head  rolled  upon  the 
scaffold. 

The  blood  of  Hottinger  was  hardly  cold  before  the  enemies 
of  the  Reformation  seized  the  opportunity  of  still  further  in- 
flaming the  anger  of  the  confederates.  It  was  in  Zurich 
itself  that  the  mischief  should  be  crushed.  The  terrible  ex- 
ample that  had  just  been  given  must  have  filled  Zwingle  and 
his  partisans  with  terror.  Another  vigorous  effort,  and  the 
death  of  Hottinger  would  be  followed  by  that  of  the  Reform. 

The  diet  immediately  resolved  that  a  deputation  should 

be  sent  to  Zurich,  calling  upon  the  councils  and  the  citizens 
to  renounce  their  faith. 

The  deputation  received  an  audience  on  the  21st  of  March. 
"  The  ancient  christian  unity  is  broken,"  said  the  deputies ; 
"  the  disease  is  gaining  ground  ;  already  have  the  clergy  of  the 
four  Forest  Cantons  declared,  that  unless  the  magistrates 
come  to  their  aid,  they  must  discontinue  their  functions.  Con- 
federates of  Zurich,  join  your  efforts  to  ours  ;  stifle  this  new 
faith  ;*  dismiss  Zwingle  and  his  disciples,  and  then  let  us  al] 
unite  to  remedy  the  injuries  that  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
popes  and  their  courtiers." 

Thus  spoke  the  adversaries  :  and  what  would  the  citizens 

*  Ziirich  selbigen  ausreaten  und  untertrucken  helfe.    Hott.  Helv,  K. 
S.  iU.  170 
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l^ZnT-chdo?    Would  their  hearts  fail  Ihem?    Had  lliei( 
Sflurage  cooled  ivith  the  blood  nf  iheir  fellow-cilizen  ? 

Zurich  did  not  leave  her  friends  or  cnptnies  long  in  sus- 
pense.    The  council  announced  culmly  and  nnbly  [liat  (liey 
could  make  mi  concessions  in  what  concerned  ihc  Word  of 
God ;  and  then  proceeded  to  make  a  still  more  forcible  reply. 
~        since  the  year  1351,  it  had  been  customary  for  k 
3  jirocession,  caeb  mumber  of  whicb  bore  a  cross,  to 
0  on  Whitmonday  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Einsidlen  to  worship 
f  the  Virgin.     This  festival,  which  had  been  established  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Tatwyll,  was  attended  with 
great  disorders.*    Tlic  prucessiun  should  have  taken  place 
on  the  Ttb  of  May.     On  the  petition  of  the  three  pastors  it 
Lffas  prohibited  by  the  council,  and  all  the  other  processii 
reformed  in  their 
They  did  not  stop  here.    The  relics,  that  source  of 
numerable  superstitions,  were  honourably  interred ;-{-   am 
then,  at  the  request  of  the  three  pastors,  the  council  pub' 
Ushed  a  decree,  to  the  effect  that  lionoiir  being  due  to  God 
plone,  the  images  should  be  removed  from  all  the  chorchef 
^t  the  canton,  and  their  ornauients  sold  for  the  benefit  of  thr 
Twelve  couucillors,  one  from  each  guild,  the  tfaieo 
istora,  the  city-architect,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  builders, 
,  went  into  the  various  cliurciies,  and  having 
doorsj^    took    duwn   the    crosses,  defaced   the 
escoes,  whitewashed  the  walls,  and  took  away  the  images, 
"■  to  the  great  dchght  of  the  believers,  who  regarded  this  prth- 
ceeding  (says  Bullinger)  as  a  striking  homage  paid  to  the 
true  God.     In  some  of  the  country  cliurches,  the  ornaments 
were  burnt  "  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God."     Ereloi 
the  organs  were  taken  down,  on  account  of  their  connexit 
with  many  superstitious  practices ;  and  a  baptismal  se 
was  drawn  up,   from  whieli    everything  unscriptural 
f^  excluded. " 

The  burgomaster  Roust  and  his  colleague,  with  their  dyu 

ihclicher  kindan  ubnkommm  n 
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eyes  Joyfully  hailed  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation,  They 
had  lived  long  enough,  and  they  died  at  the  very  time  of  this 
gieat  renovation  of  public  worship. 

The  Swiss  Reformation  here  presents  itself  under  an 
aspect  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  German  Refor- 
mation. Luther  had  risen  up  against  the  excesses  of  those 
who  had  broken  the  images  in  the  churches  of  Wittemberg ; 
and  in  Zwingle's  presence  the  idols  fell  in  the  temples  of 
Zurich.  This  difference  is  explained  by  the  different  lights 
in  which  the  two  reformers  viewed  the  same  object.  Luther 
desired  to  maintain  in  the  Church  all  that  was  not  expressly 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  Zwingle  to  abolish  all  that 
could  not  be  proved  by  them.  The  German  reformer  wished 
to  remain  united  to  the  Church  of  the  preceding  ages,  and 
was  content  to  purify  it  of  all  that  was  opposed  to  the  Worct 
of  God.  The  Zurich  reformer  passed  over  these  ages,  re- 
turned to  the  apostolic  times,  and,  carrying  out  an  entire 
transformation  of  the  Church,  endeavoured  to  restore  it  to  its 
primitive  condition. 

Zwingle*s  Reformation  was  therefore  the  more  complete. 
The  work  that  Providence  had  confided  to  Luther,  the  re- 
storation of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  was  doubt- 
less the  great  work  of  the  Reformation ;  but  when  this  was 
accomplished,  others  remained  to  be  done,  which,  although 
secondary,  were  still  important;  and  to  these  Zwingle's 
exertions  were  more  especially  directed. 

In  fact,  two  mighty  tasks  had  been  imposed  on  the  re- 
formers. Christian  Catholicism,  bom  in  the  midst  of  Jewish 
Pharisaism  and  Greek  paganism,  had  gradually  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  these  two  religions,  which  had  transformed  it  into 
Roman-catholicism.  The  Reformation  that  was  called  to 
purify  the  Church,  was  destined  to  purge  it  alike  from  the 
Jewish  and  the  pagan  element. 

The  Jewish  element  prevailed  chiefly  in  that  part  of 
the  christian  doctrine  which  relates  to  man.  Catholicism 
had  received  from  Judaism  the  pharisaical  ideas  of  self-^ 
righteousness,  of  salvation  by  human  strength  or  works. 

Tlie  pagan  element  prevailed  especially  in  that  part  of  the 
christian  doctrine  which  relates  to  God.     Paganism  had 
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G'^mipted  m  the  catholic  chnrcb  the  idea  of  an  infinite  DciM 

wlidse  power,  heing  perfectly  alt-sufliment,  is  at  work  ii 
times  and  in  iill  plauss.     Il  had  established  in  the  Chttnj 
the  reign  of  symbols,  imuges,  and  ceremonicB ;  and  tlii;  saislAfl 
had  become  the  demigods  of  popery. 

Luther's  reform  was  directerf  essentiaUy  against  the  Jemah  < 
clement.  It  was  against  this  element  that  he  had  been  com- 
uelled  to  struggle,  wlien  an  impuJent  monk  on  behalf  of  the 
pope  was  making  a  trade  of  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Zwingle'B  reform  was  particularly  directed  against  the 
pagan  element.  It  was  this  element  with  which  he  had 
come  in  contact  at  the  temple  of  our  Ijady  of  Einsidlen, 
when  a  crowd,  gathered  together  from  every  side,  fell  down' 
blindly  hefore  a  gilded  idol,  as  of  old  in  the  temple  of  t 
Ephesian  Diana. 

The  German  reformer  proclaimed  the  great  doctrine  df  •' 
JOBtification  by  faith,  and  wtth  it  inflicted  a  death-blow  on 
the  Pharisaical  righteousnesa  of  Eome.  Tlie  reformer  of 
Switzerland  unquestionably  did  the  same ;  the  inability  of 
man  to  save  himself  forms  the  basis  of  the  work  of  all  the 
refonncrs.  But  Zwingle  did  something  more  :  he  eata- 
Mis'-cd  the  sovereign,  universal,  and  exclnsive  agency  of 
(kid,  and  thuB  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  on  the  pagan  worship 
of  Rome.  I 

Homan-catholicism  had  exalted  man  and  lowered  God,  J 
Luther  lowered  man,  and  Zwingle  exalted  God. 

These  two  tasks,  which  were  specially  hut  not  esclusively 
theirs,  were  the  complement  of  each  other.  Luther  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  building;  Zwingle  raised  its  crowning 
stone. 

It  was  reserved  for  a  siill  more  capacious  genius  to  imprest^  J 
from  the  banks  of  the  Lemun  lake,  these  two  characters  c< 
jointly  upon  the  He  formation.* 

Ijijt   while  Zwingle  was  thus  advancing  with   mighty  J 
Eirides  to  the  bead  of  the  confederation,  the  disposition  of  tl" 
tantons  became  daily  more  hostile.    The  Zurich  gover 
oienl  felt  the  necessity  of  relying  on  the  people.    The  peo[A 
uoreover,  thai  ia  to  say  the  assembly  of  believers,  was,  i 
■  LiUenritcbvr  AriKUKor,  lUO,  No.  ST. 
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oording  to  Zwingle's  principles,  the  highest  power  to  which 
there  could  be  any  appeal  on  earth.  It  was  resolved  to  test  the 
stateof  public  opinion,  and  the  bailiffs  were  enjoined  to  demand 
of  all  the  parishes  v/hether  they  were  ready  to  suffer  everything 
for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  who,"  said  the  council,  "  gave 
his  life  and  his  blood  for  us  sinners."*  The  whole  canton 
had  carefully  followed  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  city ;  and  in  many  places,  the  cottages  of  the  peasants 
had  become  christian  schools,  wherein  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  read. 

The  proclamation  of  the  council  was  read  and  enthusias- 
tically received  in  every  parish.  "  Let  our  lords,"  answered 
itiey,  "  remain  fearlessly  attached  to  the  Word  of  God  :  we 
will  aid  them  in  upholding  it  ;f  and  if  any  one  seeks  to  mo- 
lest them,  we  will  come  to  their  support  like  brave  and  loyal 
fellow-citizens."  The  peasantry  of  Zurich  showed  then,  that 
the  strength  of  the  Church  is  in  the  christian  people. 

But  the  people  were  not  alone.  The  man  whom  God  had 
placed  at  their  head  answered  worthily  to  the  call.  Zwingle 
appeared  to  multiply  himself  for  the  service  of  God.  All  that 
were  enduring  persecution  in  the  Helvetic  cantons  for  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel  addressed  themselves  to  him.  {  The  re- 
sponsibility of  public  affairs,  the  care  of  the  churches,  the 
anxieties  of  the  glorious  conflict  that  was  going  on  in  every 
valley  of  Switzerland,  weighed  heavily  upon  the  evangelist 
of  Zurich.§  At  Wittemberg,  the  news  of  his  courageous 
proceedings  was  received  with  joy.  Luther  and  Zwingle 
were  two  great  lights,  placed  in  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many; and  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  so  powerfully  pro- 
claimed by  both,  filled  the  vast  tracts  that  extend  from  the 
summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the 
North  Sea. 

*  Der  sin  rosenfarw  Bliit  alein  fur  una  arme  SUnder  yergossen  hat. 
Bull.  Chron.  p.  ISO. 

f  Meine  Herrn  sollten  auch  nur  dapfer  bey  dem  Grottsworte  verbleiben. 
FUsslin  Beytr.  iv.  p.  107,  which  contains  the  replies  given  by  all  the 
parishes. 

t  Scribunt  ex  H(^  /etiis  ferme  omnes  qui  propter  Christum  premuntur. 
Zw.  Epp.  p.  348. 

§  Negotionun -Btrepitns  et  ecdesiarum  curae  ita  me  undique  quationt. 
Ibid. 

VOL.   IT' 
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Popalaca  at  the  Convent  of  HtinjjeD— The  Diet  of  Zug-The  Wirtha 
■ppiohended  uid  given  up  lo  tlie  Diet— Tbeir  Coademnalion. 

The  Word  of  God  could  not  thus  invade  extensive  countries, 
without  its  triumphs  exasperating  the  pope  in  his  palace,  the 
priest  in  his  presbytery,  and  the  Swiss  magistrates  in  tbeir 
councils.  Theirterror  increased  from  day  to  day.  The  people 
had  been  consulted  ;  the  christian  people  became  of  conse- 
quence in  the  Christian  Church,  and  appeals  were  made  to 
their  sympathy  and  faith  and  not  to  the  decrees  of  the  Koman 
chancery!  So  formidable  an  attack  required  astill  more  formid- 
able resistance.  On  the  18th  of  April,  the  pope  addressed 
abrief  to  the  confederates,  and  the  diet,  which  met  at  Ziig  in 
the  month  of  July,  yielding  to  the  urgent  exhortations  of  the 
pontiff,  sent  a  deputation  to  Zurich,  SchalThausen,  and  Ap- 
penzel,  commissioned  to  acquaint  these  states  with  the  firm  re- 
Holre  of  the  diet  to  crush  the  new  doctrine,  and  to  prosecute 
its  adherents  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  goods,  their  honours, 
and  even  of  their  Uvea,  Zurich  did  not  hear  this  warning 
without  emotion  ;  but  a  firm  reply  was  made,  that,  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  the  Word  of  God  alone  must  be  obeyed.  On 
receiving  this  answer,  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  Uri,  Unterwalden, 
Friburg,  and  Zug,  trembled  with  rage ;  and,  unmindful  of  tlie 
reputation  and  strength  the  accession  of  Zurich  had  formerly 
given  to  the  infant  confederation,  forgetting  the  precedence 
that  had  been  immediately  accorded  to  her,  the  simple  and 
solemn  oaths  that  had  been  made  to  her,  and  of  the  many 
victories  and  reverses  they  had  shared  with  her, — these  states 
declared  that  they  would  no  longer  sit  in  diet  with  Zurich. 
Thus  in  Switzerland,  as  in  Germany,  the  partisans  of  Rome 
were  the  first  to  break  the  federal  unity  But  threats  aud 
the  rupture  of  alliances  were  not  enough.    The  fanaticismol 
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the  cantons  called  for  blood ;  and  it  was  soon  seen  with  what 
arms  Rome  intended  combating  the  Word  of  God. 

One  of  Zwingle's  friends,  the  worthy  (lExlin  *  was  pastor 
of  Burg  upon  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbo-arhood  of  Stein. 
The  bailifif  Am-Berg,  who  had  appeared  to  listen  to  the 
Gospel  with  delight,f  being  desirous  of  obta^aing  that  baili- 
wick, had  promised  the  leading  men  of  Schwytz  to  root  out 
the  new  faith.  (Exlin,  although  not  within  his  jurisdiction, 
was  the  first  upon  whom  he  exercised  his  severity. 

About  midnight,  on  the  7  th  of  July  1524,  some  persons 
knocked  at  the  pastor's  door ;  they  were  the  bailifTs  soldiers 
who  entered  the  house,  seized  (Exlin,  and  carried  him  away 
prisoner,  in  defiance  of  his  cries.  Thinking  they  meant 
to  assassinate  him,  he  cried  "Murder;"  the  inhabitants 
started  from  their  beds  in  affright,  and  the  village  soon  be- 
came the  scene  of  a  frightful  tumult,  which  was  heard  as  far 
as  Stein.  The  sentinel  on  guard  at-  the  castle  of  Hohen- 
klingen  fired  the  alarm-gun ;  the  tocsin  was  rung,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Stein,  Stammheim,  and  the  adjoining  places, 
were  soon  moving,  and  inquiring  of  one  another  in  the  dark- 
ness what  was  the  matter. 

At  Stammheim  lived  the  deputy-baiUflf  Wirth,  whose  two 
eldest  sons,  Adrian  and  John,  both  young  priests  full  of 
piety  and  courage,  were  preaching  the  Gospel  with  great 
unction.  John  especially  abounded  in  faith,  and  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  Saviour.  This  was  truly  a  patri- 
archal family.  Hannah,  the  mother,  who  had  borne  the 
bailiff  many  children,  and  brought  them  up  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  was  revered  for  her  virtues  throughout  the  whole 
district.  At  the  noise  of  the  tumult  in  Burg,  the  father 
and  the  two  eldest  sons  went  out  like  their  neighbours. 
Th^  father  was  indignant  that  the  bailiff  of  Frauenfeld 
should  have  exercised  his  authority  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  country.  The  sons  learned  with  sorrow  that 
their  brother,  their  friend,  the  man  whose  good  example  they 
were  delighted  to  follow,  had  been  dragged  away  like  a  cri- 
minaL    Each  of  them  seized  a  halberd,  and  in  spite  of  the 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  312. 

•f  Der  war  anfangs  dem  £Yau;i;oIia  gunstig.    Bull.  Chr.  p.  180* 
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fears  of  a  tender  wife  and  mother,  the  father  and  hia 

sons  joined  the  band  of  citizens  ofStein  with  the  de  term!  na  tit 
of  rescuing  their  pastor.  Unhappily,  a  number  of  those  mis- 
creants who  make  their  appear aote  in  oyery  disorder  liad  joined 
the  espedition  ;  tliey  pursued  the  twiliiTs  officers ;  the  hitter, 
hearing  the  tocsih  and  (lie  shouts  of  alarm,  redoubled  thcur 
speed,  dragging  their  victim  after  them,  and  soon  placed  the 
river  Thnr  laetween  themselves  and  their  pursuers. 

When  the  people  of  Stein  and  Slammheim  reached  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  found  no  means  of  crossing,  they 
halted,  and  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Frauenfeld. 
"  Oh  I"  said  the  bailiff  Wirtli,  "  the  pastor  of  Stein  is  so 
dear  to  us,  that  for.his  sake  1  would  willingly  sacrifice  my 
goods,  my  hberty,  and  my  life."*  The  populace,  finding 
themselves  near  the  Carthusian  convert  of  Ittingen,  whose 
inmates  were  believed  to  have  encouraged  the  tyranny  of  tlie 
bailiff  Am-Berg,  entered  the  building  and  took  possession 
of  the  refectory.  These  miserable  wretches  soon  became  in- 
toxicated, and  shameful  disorders  were  the  consequence. 
Wirth  vainly  entreated  them  to  leave  the  convent;-}-  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  maltrcat-od  by  them.  His  son  Adrian 
remained  outside  the  cloister.  John  entered,  but  soon  came 
out  again,  distressed  at  what  he  had  Becn.:^  The  drunken 
peasants  proceeded  to  ransack  the  wine-cellars  and  the  store- 
rooms, to  break  the  furniture,  and  bum  the  books. 

"When  the  news  of  these  disorders  reached  Zurich,  some 
deputies  from  the  council  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  ordered 
all  persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  canton  lo  return 
to  their  homes,  llicy  did  so  immediately.  But  a  body  of 
Thurgoviaua,  attracted  by  tlie  disturbance,  estabUshed  them- 
Belves  in  the  convent,  for  the  sake  of  its  good  cheer.  On  a 
sudden  a  (ire  broke  out,  no  one  knew  how,  and  the  monaa- 
tery  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Tive  days  after  this,  the  deputies  of  the  cantons  met  at 
Zug.  Nothing  was  heiird  in  the  assembly  but  threats  of 
rengeance  and  of  death.     "  Let  us  march  wiili   banneis 
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Sjring  OD  Stein  and  Slamrabcim,"  said  they,  "  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  swoni."  The  deputy-bailiff  tnd  his  two 
Bona  had  long  been  objects  of  especial  dishke  on  account  oi 
their  faith.  "  If  any  one  is  guilty,"  said  tlie  deputy  ol 
Zurich,  "  he  must  be  punished,  but  according  to  the  laws  of 
justice,  and  not  by  violence."  Vadian,  deputy  of  St.  Gall, 
supported  this  opinion.  Upon  this  the  avoyer  John  Hug  ot 
Lucerne,  unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer,  exclaimed 
with  frightful  imprecations  ;*  "  The  heretic  Zwingle  is  the 
father  of  all  these  insiurectiona  ;  and  you  too,  doctor  of  St. 
Gall,  are  favourable  to  his  infamous  cause,  and  aid  him  in 

securing  its  triumphs You  ought  no  longer  to  have  a 

Beat  among  us."  The  deputy  of  Zng  endeavoured  to  re- 
store peace,  but  in  vain.  Vadian  left  the  hall,  and  as  the 
populace  had  designs  upon  his  life,  he  quitted  the  town  se- 
cretly, and  reached  the  convent  of  Cappel  by  a  circuitous 
route. 

Zurich,  intent  on  suppressing  every  disorder,  resolved  to 
apprehend  provisionally  those  persons  who  were  marked  out 
by  the  rage  of  the  confederates.  Wirth  and  hia  two  sons 
were  living  quietly  at  Stammheim,  "  Never  will  the  ene- 
mies of  God  be  able  lo  vanquish  His  friends,"  said  Adrian 
Wirth  from  the  pulpit.  The  father  was  warned  of  the  fata 
impending  over  him,  and  was  entreated  to  flee  with  his  two 
sons.  "  No,"  answered  he;  "I  will  wait  for  the  ofBcers, 
patting  my  trust  in  God."  And  when  the  soldiers  made 
their  appearance  at  hia  house,  he  said  :  "  My  lords  of  Zurich 
might  have  spared  themselves  all  this  trouble :  if  they  had  only 
sent  a  child  I  should  have  obeyed  their  summons."-!-  The 
three  Wirths  were  taken  to  Zurich  and  put  in  prkon.  Ru- 
timan,  bailiff  of  Nussbaum,  siiared  their  fate.  They  were 
strictly  examined,  but  nothing  reprehensible  was  found  in  theit 
conduct. 

As  soon  as  the  deputies  of  the  cantons  had  heard  of  the 
rmpriaonmeut  of  these  four  eitiaens,  they  required  them  t;, 
be  sent  to  lladen,  and  ordered  that  in  case  nf  refusal  theii 
troops  should  min  li  upon  Zurich  and  carry  them  off  by  fcrce 
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To  Zurich  belongs  the  right  of  ascertaining  whether  these 
men  are  guilty  or  not,"  said  the  deputies  of  that  state;  "  and 

have  found  no  fault  in  them."  Ou  this  the  deputies  o( 
the  cantons  exclaimed :  "  Will  you  surrender  them  to  us  ? 
Answer  yes  or  no,  and  not  a  word  more."  Two  deputies  o( 
Zurich  mounted  their  horsej,  and  rode  off  with  all  hattte  lo 
their  constituents. 

On  their  arrival,  the  whole  town  was  ir.  agitation.  If  the 
prisoners  were  refused,  the  confederates  would  come  and  seek 
them  with  an  armed  force ;  to  give  them  up  was  consenting 
to  their  death.  Opinions  were  divided :  Zwingle  declared  for 
their  refusal.  "  Zurich,"  said  he,  "  ought  to  remain  faithful 
to  its  constitution,"  At  last  it  was  supposed  a  middle  course 
had  been  found.  "  We  will  deliver  the  prisoners  into  your 
hands,"  said  they  to  the  diet,  "  but  on  condition  that  you 
will  examine  them  solely  with  regard  lo  the  affair  of  Ittingen, 
and  not  on  their  faith."  The  diet  acceded  to  this  proposition, 
and  on  the  Friday  before  St.  Bartholomew's  day  (18th  August 
1524)  the  three  Wirths  and  their  friend,  accompanied  byfour 
councillors  of  state  and  several  armed  men,  quitted  Zurich. 

A  deep  concern  was  felt  by  all  the  city  at  the  prospect  oi 
the  fate  which  awaited  the  two  youths  and  their  aged  com- 
panions. Sobbing  alone  vras  heard  as  they  passed  along, 
"  Alas  I"  exclaims  a  contemporary,  "  what  a  mournful  pro- 
cession I"*  The  churches  were  all  filled.  "God  will  punish 
us  I"  cried  Zwingle.  "  Let  us  at  least  pray  him  to  impart  his 
grace  to  these  poor  prisoners,  and  to  strengthen  them  in  tlie 
faith."t 

On  Friday  evening  the  accused  arrived  at  Baden,  where 
an  immense  crowd  was  waiting  for  them.  At  first  they  were 
taken  to  an  inn,  and  thence  to  prison.  They  could  scarcely 
advance,  the  crowd  so  pressed  around  to  catch  a  sight 
of  them.  The  father,  who  walked  in  front,  turned  towards 
his  two  sons,  and  observed  to  them  meekly :  "  See,  my  dear 
children,  we  are  (as  the  apostle  says)  men  appointed  to  death ; 
for  we  are  made  a  speclacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and 
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io  men"  (1  Cor.  iv.  9).  Then,  as  lie  aaw  among  the  crowd 
his  deadly  enemji,  Am-Berg,  the  cause  of  all  Iiis  misfottunes, 
he  went  up  to  liim  and  liuld  out  his  hand,  altliough  the 
bailiff  would  have  turned  away ;  "  There  ia  a  God  in  heaveu 
who  knows  all  things,"  said  he  calmly,  as  he  grasped  hia 
adversary's  hand. 

The  examination  began  on  the  following  day;  the  bailifl 
Wirth  was  first  brought  in.  He  was  put  to  the  torture, 
without  any  regard  to  his  character  or  his  age;  hut  he  per- 
sisted in  declaring  his  innocence  of  the  pillage  and  burning 
of  Itlingen.  He  was  then  accused  (f  having  destroyed  an 
knage  representing  St.  Anne.  Nothing  could  be  substantiated 
against  the  other  prisoners,  except  that  Adrian  Wirth  was 
married,  and  preached  after  the  manner  of  Zwiugle  and 
Luther;  and  that  John  Wirth  had  given  the  sacrament  to  a 
sick  man  without  bell  and  taper.* 

But  the  more  apparent  their  innocence,  the  greater  was 
the  fury  of  their  adversaries.  From  morning  until  noon 
they  inflicted  the  cruuleat  tortures  on  the  old  man.  Ilis  tears 
could  not  soften  his  judges.  John  Wirth  was  treated  with  still 
greater  barbarity.  "  Tell  us,"  they  asked  him  in  tlie  midst  of 
Lis  anguish,  "  whence  did  you  learn  this  heretical  faith  ?  From 
Zwingle  or  from  any  other  person?"  And  when  he  exclaimed, 
"  0  merciful  and  everlasting  God,  help  and  coudbrt  me  1" 
"Where  is  your  Christ  now?"  said  one  of  the  deputies.  When 
Adrian  appeared,  Sebaslian  of  Stein,  the  Bernese  deputy,  said 
to  him :  "  Young  man,  tell  us  the  truth ;  for  if  you  refuse  to 
do  80,  I  swear  by  the  knighthood  that  I  gained  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  Lord  suffered  martyrdom,  that  we  will  open 
your  veins  one  after  another."  They  then  fastened  the  young 
man  to  a  rope,  and  hoisted  him  into  the  air :  "  There,  my  little 
master,"  said  Stein  with  a  devilish  sneer,  "  there  ia  your 
wedding  present  ;"-i-  alluding  to  the  marriage  of  this  youthful 
servant  of  the  Lord. 

When  the  examination  was  ended,  the  deputies  returaed 

•  Oa  Kerien,  SoliBllen  und  anderB,  ao  biaaliM  B^apt  iut.     B-JL  Chr 
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to  their  cantons  to  deliver  their  report,  and  did  not  meet 
again  till  four  weeks  after.  The  bailiff's  wife,  the  mother  ol 
the  two  priests,  repaired  to  liaden,  currying  an  infant  child 
in  her  anns,  to  intercede  with  the  judges.  Jotm  Escher  ot 
Zurich  accompanied  her  as  her  advocate.  Among  the  judges 
he  saw  Jerome  Stocker,  lan<]amman  of  Zag,  who  had  hei^a 
twice  bailiff  of  Frauenfeld  :  "  Landamman  1"  said  he,  "  you 
know  the  bailiff  Wirth ;  you  know  that  he  has  always  been 
an  upright  man." — "  You  say  the  truth,  my  dear  Eacher," 
replied  Stocker,  "  he  has  never  injured  anybody ;  fellow- 
citizens  and  strangers  were  always  kindly  welcomed  to  his 
table ;  his  house  was  a  convent,  an  ion,  and  an  hospital  j* 
and  so,  if  he  had  committed  robbery  or  murder,  I  would  have 
made  ercry  exertion  to  obtain  his  pardon.  But  seeing  that 
he  has  burnt  Saint  Anne,  Christ's  grandmother,  ho  must 
diel" — "Tlie  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,"  eiclaimed  Escher. 

The  gates  were  now  shut :  it  was  the  28tli  September,  and 
the  deputies  of  Berne,  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden, 
Zug,  Glaris,  Friburg,  and  Soleure,  having  proceeded  to  deli- 
berate on  their  judgmeut  with  closed  doors,  as  was  customary, 
passed  sentence  of  death  on  the  bailiff  Wirth,  on  his  son 
John,  who  was  the  firmest  in  his  faith,  and  who  appeared  to 
have  led  away  the  others,  and  on  the  bailiff  Rutiraan. 
Adrian,  the  second  son,  was  granted  to  his  mother's  tears. 

The  officers  proceeded  to  the  tower  to  fetch  the  prisoners. 
"  My  son,"  said  the  father  to  Adrian,  "  never  avenge  our 
death,  although  we  have  not  deserved  punishment."     Adrii 
burst  inlo  tears.     "  Brother,"  said  John,  "  the  cross 
must  always  follow  his  Word."-}- 

After  the  sentence  was  read,  the  three  Christians  were 
hack  to  prison;  John  Wirth  walking  lirst,  the  two 
bailiffs  next,  and  a  priest  behind  them.  As  they  were  croas^ 
ing  the  castle  bridge,  on  which  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St, 
Joseph,  the  priest  called  out  to  Ihe  two  old  men,  "  Fall  down 
and  call  upon  the  saints."  John  Wirth,  who  was  in  front, 
turned  round  at  these  words  and  said,  "  Father,  be  firra. 

*  Sin  Huss  iat  alirey  nain  wia  ein  Kloater,  Wirtsl 
Qir.  p.  198. 
i  Dooh  MviK  in  CrUtz  datber.    Tbid. 
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Yon  know  that  there  is  only  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." — "  Assuredly,  my  son,"  replied 
the  old  man,  "  and  by  the  help  of  His  grace  I  will  continue 
faithful  even  to  the  end."  Upon  this  they  all  three  began  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven," 
and  so  crossed  the  bridge. 

They  were  next  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  John  Wirth, 
whose  heart  was  filled  with  the  tenderest  anxiety  for  his 
parent,  bade  him  farewell.  "My  dearly  beloved  father," 
said  he,  "  henceforward  thou  art  no  longer  my  father,  and  I 
am  no  longer  thy  son,  but  we  are  brothers  in  Christ  oni 
Lord,  for  whose  name  we  must  suffer  death.*  To-day,  if  it 
be  God's  pleasure,  my  beloved  brother,  we  shall  go  to  Him 
who  is  the  Father  of  us  all.  Fear  nothinjg."  "  Amen  1"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  "  and  may  God  Almighty  bless  thee,  my 
beloved  son  and  brother  in  Christ!" 

Thus,  on  the  threshold  of  eternity,  did  father  and  son  take 
leave  of  each  other,  hailing  the  new  mansions  in  which  they 
should  be  united  by  everlasting  ties.  The  greater  part  of 
those  around  them  shed  floods  of  tears.-}-  The  bailiff  Ruti- 
man  prayed  in  silence. 

All  three  then  knelt  down  "  in  Christ's  name,"  and  their 
heads  rolled  upon  the  scaffold. 

The  crowd,  observing  the  marks  of  torture  upon  their 
bodies,  gave  loud  utterance  to  their  grief.  The  two  bailiffs 
left  twenty-two  children,  and  forty-five  grandchildren.  Han- 
nah was  obliged  to  pay  twelve  golden  crowns  to  the  execu- 
tioner who  had  deprived  her  husband  and  her  son  of  life. 

Thus  blood,  innocent  blood,  had  been  shed.  Switzerland 
and  the  Reformation  were  baptized  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs.  The  great  enemy  of  the  Gospel  had  done  his 
work ;  but  in  doing  it,  his  power  was  broken.  The  death  of 
the  Wirths  was  to  accelerate  the  triumphs  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

*  Fiirohin  bist  du  nitt  me  min  Vatter  und  ich  din  Son,  sondem  wir  siad 
Briidem  in  Christo.    Boll.  Chr.  p.  204. 
f  Des  gnadons  weyneten  yil  Luthen  herzUoh.    Ibid. 
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Alilition  of  the  Mass— Zwingle's  Dream— Celebmtion  of  the  Lord's  8np- 
I»T — tiVaterDal  Churity — OrigiuBil  Sin — The  Oligarchs  opposed  to  the 
Reform— TarioUB  Att&cks. 

It  was  not  thought  desirable  to  proceed  to  the  abolition  of 
&e  mass  in  Zurich  iminRdialely  after  the  suppression  oi 
images ;  but  now  the  proper  moment  seemed  to  have  arrived. 
Not  only  had  the  light  of  the  Gospel  been  diffused 
among  the  people ;  but  the  violence  of  the  blows  struck  by 
the  enemy  called  upon  the  friends  of  God  to  reply  to  them 
by  some  impresBire  demonstration  of  their  unalterable  fide- 
lity. Every  time  that  Rome  erects  a  scaffold,  and  that 
heads  fall  upon  it,  the  Reformation  will  exalt  the  holy  Word 

I  of  the  Lord,  and  throw  down  some  abuses.  When  HoCtin- 
was  executed,  Zurich  suppressed  images ;  and  now  that 
the  heads  of  the  Wirths  have  rolled  on  the  ground,  Zurich 
Rrill  reply  by  the  abolition  of  the  mass.     The  more  Rome 

1  increases  her  cruelties,  the  more  will  the  Reformation  in- 

I   crease  in  strength. 

On  the  11th  of  April  1525,  the  three  pastors  of  Zurich, 
accompanied  by  niegandcr  and  Oswald  Myconius,  appeared 

h  before  the  Great  Council,  and  demanded  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Their  language  was  solemn  ;• 
all  minds  were  absorbed  in  meditation ;  every  man  felt  the  im- 
portance of  tlie  resolution  which  the  council  was  called  upon 
lo  take.  The  mass,  that  mystery  which  for  more  than  three 
centuries  had  been  the  very  soul  of  the  religious  service  of 
the  Latin  Church,  was  to  be  abolished,  Ihe  corporeal  presence 
of  Christ  to  be  declared  an  illusion,  and  the  illusion  itself 
lemoved  from  the  minds  of  the  people.     Courage  was  needed 

1  to  iimve  at  such  a  resolution,  and  there  were  men  in  the 

I  council  who  shuddered  at  this  daring  thought.    Joachim 

*  Und  TermaQtend  die  nmstUoh.     DuU.  Chroa.  p.26i,  H 
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Am-Grutt,  under-secretaTy  of  atate,  alanned  at  the  bold  de- 
mand of  the  pastorB,  opposed  it  with  all  his  might.  "These 
words,  Thit  is  my  body,"  said  he,  "  unquestionably  prove 
that  the  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ  himself."  Zwingla 
observed  that  iarl  (is)  is  the  proper  word  in  the  Greek 
language  to  express  signifes,  and  he  quoted  several  in- 
stances in  which  this  word  is  employed  in  a  figurative 
sense.  The  Great  Council  were  convinced  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate; the  Gospel  doctrines  had  penetrated  their  hearts;  . 
besides,  as  they  were  separating  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
there  was  a  certain  satisfaction  in  making  that  separation 
as  complete  as  possible,  and  in  digging  a  gulf  between  it 
and  the  Reformation.  The  council,  therefore,  ordered  the 
mass  to  be  suppressed,  and  decreed  that  on  the  next  day, 
Holy  Thursday,  the  Lord's  Supper  should  he  celebrated  in 
conformity  with  the  apostolical  usages. 

Zwingle  was  seriously  engrossed  by  these  thoughts,  and 
when  he  closed  liis  eyes  at  night,  was  still  seeking  for 
arguments  with  which  to  oppose  bis  adversaries.  The 
subjects  that  had  so  strongly  occupied  his  mind  during  the 
day  presented  tbemselves  before  him  in  a  dream.  He 
fcmcied  that  he  was  dispuiing  with  Am-Grutt,  and  that  he 
could  not  reply  to  his  principal  objection.  Suddenly  a 
figure  stood  before  bim  and  said :  "  Why  do  you  not  quote 
the  nth  verse  of  the  12th  chapter  of  Exodua  :  Te  shall  eat 
it  (the  lamb)  in  haste  :  it  is  the  Lord's  passover?"  Zwingle 
awoke,  sprung  out  of  bed,  took  up  the  Septuagint  transla- 
tion, and  there  found  the  same  word  ierl  (is),  which  all  are 
agreed  is  synonymoiis  with  itgmjies  in  titis  passage. 

Here  then,  in  the  institution  of  the  paschal  feast  under  the 
old  covenant,  is  the  very  meaning  that  Zwingle  defends. 
How  can  he  avoid  conelucling  that  the  two  passages  are 
parallel  ? 

On  the  following  day  Zwingle  preached  a  sermon  on 
this  text,  and  spoke  so  forcibly  that  he  removed  every 
doubt. 

This  circumstance,  which  admits  of  so  simple  an  esplana- 
tion,  and  the  very  expression  Zwingle  employs  to  show  that 
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in  his  dream  •  have  given  rise  to  the  aBsertion  that  Zwingle 
received  this  doctrine  from  the  devii. 

The  altars  had  disapjicared ;  plain  tables  bearing  the 
sacramental  bread  and  wine  were  substituted  in  their  place, 
and  an  atteulive  crowd  pressed  round  them.  There  was 
something  particularly  solemn  in  this  multitude.  On  Holy 
Thursday,  the  young  people, — on  Friday,  the  day  of  the  Pas- 
aion,  the  adult  men  and  women,— and  on  Easter  Sunday,  the 
aged,  celebrated  in  turn  the  death  of  the  Lord.-)- 

The  deacons  read  aloud  the  passages  of  Scripture  that 
relate  to  this  sacrament ;  the  pastors  addressed  the  ilock  in 
an  earnest  exhortation,  calling  upon  all  to  retire  from  this 
sacred  feast  who,  by  persevering  in  their  sin,  would  pollute 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  people  knelt  down,  the  bread 
was  carried  rouni  on  large  platters  or  wooden  plates,  and 
each  one  broke  off  a  morset;  ilic  wine  was  next  distributed 
in  wooden  goblets:  in  this  miinncr  it  was  thought  they 
made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
Supper,     Emotions  of  surprise  or  joy  filled  every  heart.} 

Thus  was  the  Refonn  carried  on  in  Zurich.  The  simple 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  appeared  to  have  shed 
anew  over  the  Church  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  brethren. 
The  words  of  Jesus  Christ  were  once  more  spirit  and  life. 
While  the  different  orders  and  parties  in  the  Cburcb  of  Rome 
were  incesaantly  disputing  among  themselves,  the  first  effect 
of  the  Gospel  was  to  restore  charity  among  the  brethren. 
The  love  of  the  first  ages  was  then  revived  in  Christendom, 
Enemies  were  seen  renouncing  their  long-cherished  and  in- 
veterate enmities,  and  embracing  one  another  after  having 
partaken  of  the  sacramental  bread.  Zwingle,  delighted  at 
these  aJTecting  manifestations,  returned  thanks  to  God  thai 
tiie  Lord's  Supper  was  again  working  those  miracles  oi 
charity  which  the  sacrifice  of  l!ie  mass  had  long  ceased  lo 
accompli  sh.g 

*  Ater  fuerit  in  nlbi»  iiilul  me  niul  II  do  not  remt^mbnr  whethtl  ht 
I  wu  i«4iit8  or  U»ck) ; 

t  FubbUb  BeytrKP 

JMit  ([roB38DTc'wnndBtii  vikr  LiiiheimaJ  noch  mil  ril  grOsBUTi: 
ita  der  GI^nbigGii.    Ball.  Chruo.  p.  -Mi. 

t  Kxpodtio  fidei    Zw.  Opp.  IL  Ul. 
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"  P^ace  dwells  in  our  city,"  exclaimed  he ;  "  among  us  there 
is  no  fraud,  no  dissension,  no  envying,  no  strife.  Whence 
can  proceed  such  harmony  except  from  the  Lord,  and  that 
the  doctrine  we  preach  inclines  us  to  innocence  and  peace?"* 

Charity  and  unity  then  prevailed,  although  there  was  no 
uniformity.  Zwingle  in  his  Commentary  on  True  and  False 
Religion jj;-  which  he  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  in  March  1525, 
the  year  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  had  put  forward  some  truths 
in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  procure  their  reception  by 
human  reason,  following  in  this  respect  the  example  of 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  scholastic  divines.  In  this 
way  he  had  given  the  name  of  disease  to  our  original  cor- 
ruption, and  reserved  the  appellation  of  sin  for  the  actual 
transgression  of  the  law.f  But  these  statements,  which 
called  forth  some  objections,  did  not  however  interrupt 
brotherly  love ;  for  Zwingle,  even  when  he  persisted  in  call- 
mg  original  sin  a  disease,  added,  that  all  men  were  lost  by 
this  disease,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  only  remedy.§ 
In  this  position  there  is  no  error  of  Pelagianism. 

But  while  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Zurich 
was  attended  by  a  return  to  christian  brotherhood,  Zwingle 
and  his  friends  had  to  support  a  severer  struggle  against 
their  adversaries  from  without.  Zwingle  was  not  only  a 
christian  teacher,  he  was  also  a  true  patriot ;  and  we  know 
how  zealously  he  contended  against  the  foreign  capitula- 
tions, pensions,  and  alliances.  He  felt  convinced  that  these 
external  influences  must  tend  to  destroy  piety,  blind  the 
reason,  and  scatter  discord  on  every  side.  But  his  bold  pro- 
tests wpre  destined  to  prejudice  the  advancement  of  the 
Reformation.  In  almost  every  canton,  the  chiefs  who  re- 
ceived the  pensions  of  the  foreigner,  and  the  oflRcers  who 
led  the  youth  of  Helvetia  to  battle,  formed  powerful  factions, 

*  Ut  tranquillitatis  et  innocentise  studiosos  reddat.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  390. 

f  De  vera  et  falsa  religione  commentarius.    Zw.  0pp.  iii.  145-325. 

X  Peccatum  ergo  morbus  est  cognatus  nobis,  quo  fugimus  aspera  et 
grayia,  sectamur  jucunda  et  Toluptuosa :  secundo  loco  accipitur  peccatum 
pro  eo  quod  contra  legem  fit.    Ibid.  204. 

§  Original!  morbo  perdimur  omnes ;  remedio  yero  quod  contra  ipsum 
mTenit  Deus,  incolumitati  restituimur.  De  peco.  orig.  dedaratio  ftd 
Urbanum  Rh^nm.    Ibid.  i.  632. 
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formidable  oligarchies,  that  attacked  the  Kefcrmation,  not  so 
raueli  ou  behalf  of  the  Cliurch  as  on  account  of  the  injury  it 
would  inflict  on  their  interesia  and  honours.  They  had 
already  gained  the  victory  in  Schwytz ;  and  that  canton, 
where  Zwingle,  Leo  Juda,  and  Oswald  Myconius  had 
taught,  and  which  Bcemcd  as  if  it  would  walk  in  the  foot- 
atepa  of  Zurich,  had  suddenly  reverted  to  the  mercenary 
capitulations,  and  shut  its  gates  against  the  Reformation. 

Even  in  Zurich,  some  wreleliea,  instigated  by  foreign 
intrigues,  attacked  Zwinglc  during  the  night,  flung  stones  at 
his  house,  broke  the  windows,  and  called  with  loud  cries  for 
"  the  red  haired  Uli,  the  vulture  of  Claris ;"  so  that  Zwingle 
awoke  from  his  sleep  and  ran  to  his  sword.*  This  action  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  man. 

But  these  isolated  attacks  could  not  paralyze  the  move- 
ment by  which  Zurich  was  carried  onward,  and  which  was 
beginning  to  shake  all  Switzerland.  They  were  pebbles 
thrown  into  a  torrent  to  check  its  course.  Everywhere  its 
waters  were  swelUng,  threatening  to  sweep  away  the  most 
formidable  obstacles. 

The  Bem°se  having  informed  the  people  of  Zurich  that 
several  states  had  refused  to  sit  with  them  in  future  in  the 
diet :  "  Well,  then,"  rephed  these  men  of  Zurich  with  calm- 
ness, and  raising  their  hands  towards  heaven,  as  the  heroes 
of  Rutli  in  old  time,  "  we  have  the  firm  assurance  that  God, 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gliost,  in  whose  name  the  con- 
federation was  formed,  will  not  desert  us,  and  will  at  last,  of 
bis  great  mercy,  make  us  ait  at  the  right  hand  of  bis 
sovereign  majesty.""!-  Possessing  such  faith  the  Reforma- 
tion had  nothing  to  fear.  But  would  it  gain  similar  victo- 
ries in  the  other  states  of  the  confederation?  Would  not 
Zurich  remain  alone  on  the  aide  of  God's  Word?  Would 
Berne,  Basle,  and  other  cantons  remain  subject  to  the  power 
of  Rome  ?  This  we  shall  soon  see.  Let  us  therefore  turn 
towards  Berne,  and  study  the  progresa  of  the  Reformation 
ui  the  most  influential  state  of  the  confederation, 

■  Interna  eurgcre  ZninKliuB  ad  ensem  Buum.    Zw.  0pp.  liL  tl  1<— DU 
b  ui  ubridKinent  of  L'irich.    Zwlsgle  had  been  priest  >t  Glsrit. 
+  Uey  Ilmi  iulttit  tiiiou.     luitliliofBt  Ilaf.  t.  Bera.  p.  M. 
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CHAPTER  VU. 


B«niB  — The  Provost  WnUevlUo  — Firrt  Shoccbbbb  of  tho  Rafonned 
Doctrines— Hsliar  at,  tlie  Convent -A cooBation  and  Deli  ver«nce— Tin 
MonaEtery  of  Konigsfaldt- Margaret  WattoTille  to  ZwiiiBle-The 
Convent  opened  —  Two  Champions  -  Clua  Ma;  aud  the  FroTosI 
Wattorilie. 

Nowhere  was  the  struggle  likely  to  be  so  severe  aa  at 
Berne,  for  there  the  Gospel  counted  both  powerful  friends  and 
formidable  adversarieB,  At  the  head  of  the  reforming  party 
were  the  banneret  John  Weingarten,  Bartholomew  May, 
member  of  the  Smaller  Council,  his  sons  Wolfgang  and 
Claudius,  bis  grandsons  James  and  Benedict,  and  above  all, 
the  family  of  the  Wattevilles.  The  avojer  James  Watte- 
ville,  who  flince  1512  had  oeeupied  the  first  station  in  the 
republic,  had  early  read  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Zwingle, 
and  bad  often  conversed  about  the  Gospel  with  John  Ilaller, 
pastor  of  Anseltingcn,  whom  he  had  protected  against  bis 
persecutors. 

Hia  son  Nicholas,  then  thirty-one  years  of  age,  had  been 
for  two  years  provost  of  the  church  of  Berne,  and  as  such, 
by  virtue  of  the  papal  ordinances,  enjoyed  great  privileges ; 
accordingly  Berthold  Haller  used  to  call  him  "  our  bisliop."* 

The  prelates  and  the  pnpc  spared  no  endeavours  to  hind 
him  to  the  interests  of  Rome  ;f  and  it  seemed  as  if  every- 
thing would  keep  him  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
the  ways  of  God  are  more  powerful  than  the  flatteries  of 
man.  Wutteville  was  turned  from  darkness  to  the  mild 
light  of  the  Gospel,  says  Zwiiigie-t  As  a  friend  of  Berthold 
Haller,  be  read  all  the  letters  wiiieh  the  latter  received  from 

*  Episcopue  no9t«r  FadwUriut.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  2B5. 

t  Tantnm  favoris  et  amicitia:  ijum  tibi  cum  lanto  sammorum  pontifi- 
com  et  puteutiBBimorum  epiBcoporam  c<etu  hact-enus  intercuSi^it.  Zw. 
0pp.  i.  anc.  ed.  lac.  305. 

I  Ex  obacniis  iKDoiautiEe  teuebiia  in  Amoenam  EvaoKelii  laeem  pro- 
diotnm.    Ib]^ 
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Zwingle    and  could  not  find  language  to  express  Mh  ad- 
tniratioc* 

The  influence  of  the  two  Wattevillea,  one  or  whom  was  at 
the  head  of  Hie  state  and  the  other  of  the  church,  would 
apparently  draw  after  it  the  whole  republic.  But  the  opposile 
party  was  not  less  powerful. 

Amongst  its  leaders  were  the  aciiulthess  of  Eriach,  tLe 
banneret  Willading,  and  many  patricians  whose  interests 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  consents  under  their  ad- 
ministration. Behind  these  influential  men  were  an  ignorar.l 
and  corrupted  clergy,  who  called  the  evangelical  doctriaE 
"  an  invention  of  heU." — "  My  dear  confederates,"  said  the 
councillor  MuUinen  before  a  full  assembly  in  the  month  ol 
July,  "  take  care  that  this  Reformatiou  does  not  come  here ; 
at  Zurich  a  man  is  not  safe  in  his  own  house,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  have  a  guard  to  protect  him."  Accordingly  tbey 
invited  to  Beme  the  reader  of  the  Dominicans  of  Ment^, 
one  John  Hein^  who  went  into  the  pulpit  and  declaimtd 
against  the  Reformation  with  the  eloquence  of  a  Saii^l 
Thomas.  I 

Thus  were  the  two  parties  dra^vn  up  in  battlc-airay 
against  each  other;  a  struggle  seemed  inevitable,  and  al- 
ready the  result  did  not  appear  doubtful.  In  faci,  ons 
common  faith  united  a  part  of  tlic  people  to  the  otont  dis- 
tinguished families  of  the  state.  Berthold  Mailer  excUimed, 
fijU  of  confidence  in  the  future :  "  Unless  God's  anger  be 
turned  against  ua,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Word  of  God 
to  be  banished  from  this  city,  for  the  Bernese  are  hungering 
after  it  rt 

Shortly  after  this  two  acts  of  the  government  appeared 
to  incline  the  balance  to  the  side  of  the  Reformation,  Thd 
Bishop  of  Lausanne  having  announced  an  episcopal  visita- 
tion, the  council  intimated  to  him  through  the  provost  Wat- 
tevitle,  that  he  had  better  refrain  from  so  doing,§    And  at 

*  Epistoloia  tDCB  ct  emdilianlB  et  hiimanitstis  testes  looapletiuUnu. 
?iT,  Epp.  p.  287.  

+  Siio  Tlioniiitico  Marta  QmniR  inTertera.     Ibid. 

I  Famem  vurbi  Beniates  h&bent.    Itiid.  29S. 

S  Ut  nee  appidum,  dm  pagoa  BematuiD  ligitsre  prEeteiidi.t  n 
Ibid. 
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the  same  time  the  councils  of  Berne  issued  an  ordinance  which, 
whilst  in  appearance  it  conceded  something  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Reformation,  sanctioned  the  principles  of  the  new 
doctrines.  They  decreed  that  the  Gospel  and  the  doctrine 
of  God,  as  it  is  laid  down  hy  the  hooks  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  should  be  preached  exclusively,  freely,  and  openly; 
and  that  the  ministers  should  abstain  from  every  doctrine, 
discussion,  or  writing,  proceeding  from  Luther  or  other 
teachers.*  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  adversaries  of  the 
-Reformation  when  they  saw  the  evangelical  preachers  boldly 
appealing  to  this  ordinance.  This  decree,  which  was  the 
basis  of  all  those  that  succeeded,  was  the  legal  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  in  Berne.  From  that  time  the 
progress  of  this  canton  was  more  decided,  and  Zwingle,  whose 
attentive  eyes  watched  everything  that  was  passing  in 
Switzerland,  was  able  to  write  to  the  provost  Watteville : 
"  All  Christians  are  overjoyed,  on  account  of  the  faith  which 
the  pious  city  of  Berne  has  just  received."f  — "  The  cause  is 
the  cause  of  Christ,"  exclaimed  the  friends  of  the  Gospel ; } 
and  they  devoted  themselves  to  it  with  an  increase  of 
tjourage. 

The  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  alarmed  at  these  first 
advantages,  closed  their  ranks,  and  resolved  to  strike  a  blow 
that  would  secure  their  victory.  They  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  getting  rid  of  these  ministers  whose  bold  discourses 
were  overthrowing  the  most  time-honoured  customs ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  a  favourable  opportimity  occurred. 
There  existed  in  Berne,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  hospital 
of  the  Island,  a  convent  of  nuns  of  St.  Dominic,  consecrated 
to  St.  Michael.  The  anniversary  of  the  archangel  (29th 
September)  was  a  great  festival  at  the  monastery.  Many 
of  the  clergy  were  present  this  year,  and  among  others  Wit- 
tenbach  of  Bienne,  Sebastian  Meyer,  and  Berthold  Haller. 
Having  entered  into  conversation  with  the  nuns,  among 
whom  was  Clara,  daughter  of  Claudius  May,  a  supporter 

*  Alein  das  heilig  Evangelium  und  die  lehr  Gottes  firey,  dffentlich  und 
miTerborgen.    Bull.  Chr.  p.  111. 

t  AUe  Christen  sich  allenthalbeif  frruwend  des  glaubeiUL  Zvr,  0pp. 
I.  I26l 

t  Christi  negotium  agitur.    Zw.  Epp.  dth  May  1523. 
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of  the  Reformation,  Haller  said  to  her,  in  the  presence  01 
her  grandraothcr  ;  "  The  merits  of  the  conventual  life  are 
imaginary,  whilst  marriage  is  an  honourahle  state,  instituted 
by  God  himself."  Soma  of  the  nuns  to  whom  Clara  repeated 
Berthold's  words  were  horrified  at  them.  "  Haller  main- 
tains," waa  the  ramour  in  the  city,  "  that  all  nuns  axe 
children  of  the  devil."  The  opportunity  which  the  enemies 
of  the  Reformation  were  looking  for  was  found.  Going 
before  the  Smaller  Council,  they  referred  to  an  ancient 
law  which  enacted  that  whoever  carried  off  a  nun  from 
her  convent  should  lose  his  head,  but  asked  for  a  mitigation 
of  the  penalty,  and  that,  without  giving  the  three  ministers 
a  hearing,  they  should  be  banished  for  life.  The  Smaller 
Council  acceded  to  their  prayer,  and  the  matter  was  immedi- 
ately carried  before  the  Great  Council. 

Thus  waa  Berne  about  to  be  deprived  of  her  reformers 
the  intrigues  of  the  papal  parly  were  successful.  But  Home 
who  triumphed  when  she  addressed  herself  to  the  oligarchs, 
was  beaten  before  the  people  or  their  representatives 
Scarcely  iiad  they  heard  the  names  of  Haller,  Meyer,  and 
Wittembach,  meu  whom  all  Switzerland  venerated,  than 
an  energetic  opposition  was  manifested  by  the  Great  Council 
against  the  Smaller  Council  and  the  clergy.  "  We  cannot 
condemn  ti»e  accused  unheard,"  exclaimed  Tillmaim ;  "  their 
testimony  is  surely  as  good  as  that  of  a  few  women."  The 
ministers  were  called  before  them:  the  affair  was  embarrassing. 
At  length  John  Weingarten  said :  "  Let  us  give  credit  to  both 
parties."  They  did  so :  the  ministers  were  discharged,  with 
an  intimation  to  confine  themselves  to  their  pulpits,  and  not 
to  meddle  with  the  cloisters.  But  the  pulpit  was  sufficient 
for  them.  The  efforts  of  their  adversaries  had  redounded  to 
their  own  disgrace.  It  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Refor- 
mation. Accordingly  one  cf  the  patricians  exclaimed :  "  It  Is 
all  over  now :  Luther's  affair  must  go  forward."* 

And  it  did  in  fact  go  forward,  and  in  the  very  places 
where  lliey  expected  it  the  least.  At  KSnigsfeldl,  on  the 
Aar,  near  the  castle  of  Hajisburg,  stood  a  monastery  adorned 
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with  all  the  conventual  magnificence  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  where  reposed  the  ashes  of  several  members  of  that 
illustrious  house  which  had  given  so  many  emperors  to 
Germany.  Here  the  daughters  of  the  greatest  families  of 
Switzerland  and  Swabia  used  to  take  the  veil.  It  was  not 
far  from  the  spot  where,  on  the  1st  of  May  1308,  the  Emperov 
Albert  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  his  nephew  John  of  Swabia ; 
and  the  beautiful  painted  windows  of  the  church  of  Konigs- 
feldt  represented  the  horrible  punishments  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  relations  and  vassals  of  the  murderer. 
Catherine  of  Waldburg-Truchsess,  abbess  of  the  convent  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  numbered  among  her  nuns 
Beatrice  of  Landenberg,  sister  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance, 
Agnes  of  Mullinen,  Catherine  of  Bonstetten,  and  Margaret 
of  Watteville,  the  provost's  sister.  The  liberty  enjoyed  in 
this  convent,  which  in  former  times  had  given  room  for 
scandalous  disorders,  now  permitted  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
the  writings  of  Zwingle  and  Luther  to  be  introduced ;  and 
soon  a  new  life  entirely  changed  its  aspect.  Near  that  cell 
to  which  Queen  Agnes,  Albert's  daughter,  had  retired,  after 
having  bathed  in  torrents  of  blood  as  in  "  maydew,"  and 
where,  plying  the  distaff  or  embroidering  ornaments  for  the 
church,  she  had  mingled  exercises  of  devotion  with  thoughts 
of  vengeance, — Margaret  Watteville  had  only  thoughts  oi 
peace,  and  divided  her  time  between  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  compounding  salutary  ingredients  to  form  an  excellent 
electuary.  Retiring  to  her  cell,  this  youthful  nun  had  the 
boldness  to  write  to  the  doctor  of  Switzerland.  Her  letter 
displays  to  us,  better  than  any  reflections  could  do,  the 
christian  spirit  that  existed  in  those  pious  women,  who  are 
still  so  grievously  calumniated  even  in  our  own  days. 

"  May  grace  and  peace  in  the  Lord  Jesus  be  given  and 
multiplied  towards  you  always  by  God  our  heavenly 
Father,"  wrote  the  nun  of  Konigsfeldt  to  Zwingle.  "  Most 
learned,  reverend,  and  dear  Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  take  in 
good  part  the  letter  I  now  address  to  you.  The  love  which 
is  in  Christ  constrains  me  to  do  so,  especially  since  I  have 
learnt  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  spreading  day  by  day 


through  your  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  For  thSs 
reason  I  give  praise  to  the  everlasting  God  for  enlighteiiing 
us  anew,  and  sending  us  by  liis  Holy  Spirit  so  many  heralda 
of  His  blessed  Word ;  and  at  the  same  time  1  ofl'cr  up  my 
ardent  prayers  that  he  will  clollie  with  his  strength  both  you 
and  all  those  who  proclaim  Ris  glad  tidings,  and  that,  arm- 
ing you  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  Iruth,  He  will  cause 
his  Divine  Word  to  grow  in  all  men.  Very  learned  Sir,  I 
venture  to  send  your  reverence  this  trifling  mark  of  my 
aflcction;  do  not  despise  it;  it  is  an  offering  of  christian 
charity.  If  this  electuary  does  you  good,  and  you  should 
desire  more,  pray  let  me  know;  for  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  do  anything  that  was  agreeable  to  you ; 
and  it  is  not  I  only  who  think  thus,  but  all  those  who  love 
the  Gospel  in  our  convent  of  Kiinigsfeldt.  Tliey  salute  yonr 
reverence  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  all  commend  you 
ceasing  to  His  almighty  protection.* 
"  Saturday  before  Laitare,  1523." 

Such  was  the  pious  letter  that  the  nun  of  Eonigsfeldt  wrote 
to  the  doctor  of  Switzerland. 

A  convent  into  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  thus 
penetrated  could  not  persevere  in  the  observances  of  a  mo- 
nastic life,  Margaret  Watteville  and  her  sisters,  convinced 
that  they  could  better  serve  God  in  the  bosom  of  their 
fomilies  than  in  the  cloister,  asked  permission  to  leave  it. 
The  council  of  Berne  in  alarm  endeavoured  at  first  to  bring 
these  nuns  to  reason,  and  the  provincial  and  abbess  em- 
ployed threats  and  promises  by  turns ;  but  the  sisters  Ma^- 
garct,  Agnes,  Catherine,  and  their  friends  were  not  to  be 
shaken.  Upon  this  the  discipline  of  tlie  convent  was  relaxed, 
the  nuns  were  exempted  frrjn  lasting  and  .matins,  and  their 
allowance  was  increased.  "  It  is  not  the  liberty  of  the  flesh 
that  we  rcquli'e,"  said  they  to  the  council ;  "  it  is  that  of  the 
apirit.  We,  your  jmor  and  innocent  prisoners,  entreat  yoa 
lo  have  pi (y  on  ns  1" — Our  prisoners  I  cur  prisoners  !"  ex- 
claimed the  banneret  Krauchthaler,  "  thej  shall  he  no  pris- 
restruD  dignltaten 
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oners  of  miner'  This  langaage  from  one  of  the  firmest 
supporters  of  the  convents  decided  the  council ;  the  convent 
fates  were  opened,  and  shortly  after,  Catherine  Bonstetten 
was  married  to  William  of  Diesbach. 

And  yet  Berne,  far  from  siding  openly  with  the  reformers, 
held  a  middle  course,  and  endeavoured  to  pursue  a  see-saw 
system.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  showing  this 
vacillating  procedure.  Sebastian  Meyer,  reader  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, published  a  retractation  of  his  Romish  errors,  which 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  in  which,  describing  a  con- 
ventual life,  he  said  :  "  In  the  convents  the  monks  live  more 
impurely,  fall  more  frequently,  recover  themselves  more 
tardily,  walk  more  unsteadily,  rest  more  dangerously,  are 
pitied  more  rarely,  are  cleansed  more  slowly,  die  more  de- 
spairingly, and  are  condemned  more  severely."*  At  the 
?ery  time  Meyer  was  thus  denouncing  the  cloisters,  John 
Heim,  reader  of  the  Dominicans,  was  exclaiming  from  the 
pulpit :  "  No  I  Christ  has  not,  as  the  evangelists  teach,  made 
satisfaction  to  his  Father  once  for  all.  It  is  further  neces- 
sary that  God  should  every  day  be  reconciled  to  man  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  and  by  good  works."  Two  citizens 
who  chanced  to  be  present,  interrupted  him  by  saying :  "  It 
is  not  true."  There  was  immediately  a  great  disturbance  in 
the  church;  Heim  remained  silent;  many  persons  urged 
him  to  continue,  but  he  left  the  pulpit  without  finishing  his 
sermon.  On  the  morrow,  the  Great  Council  struck  a  blow 
at  once  against  Rome  and  the  Reformation ;  they  turned  the 
two  great  controversialists,  Meyer  and  Heim,  out  of  the 
city.  "  They  are  neither  muddy  nor  clear,"-}-  it  was  said  of  the 
Bernese,  playing  on  the  word  Luther^  which  in  old  German 
signifies  clear.  \ 

*  Langsamer  ^ereiniget,  verzweifelter  stirbt,  hSrter  yerdammot. 
Kirchhofer,  Reform,  t.  Bern.  p.  48. 

f  Dass  sie  weder  lather  noch  triib  seyen.    Ibid.  p.  50. 

X  Romish  writers,  and  M.  de  Haller  in  particular,  following  Salat  and 
Ischudi,  both  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  quote  a  pretended  letter  of 
2wingle's,  addressed  about  this  time  to  Kolb  at  Berne.  It  is  as  fol^ 
lows: — 

**  Health  and  blessing  from  God  our  Lord.  Dear  Francis,  proceed 
gently  in  the  affair  ;  at  first  throw  the  bear  only  one  sour  pear  amoDg 
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But  in  Tain  did  they  seek  to  stifle  tlie  RerormatioD  In 

Berne.  It  Wii3  advancing  on  every  side.  The  sisters  of  the 
tonvent  of  the  Island  had  not  forgotten  Halter's  visit 
Clara  May  and  several  of  lier  friends,  anxiously  pondering 
on  what  they  ought  to  do,  wrote  lo  the  learned  Henry  Bul- 
tinger.  "  St.  Paul,"  replied  he,  "  enjoins  young  women 
not  10  make  vows,  but  to  marry,  and  not  to  live  in  idleness 
under  a  false  show  of  piety.  (1  Timothy  r.  13,  li.)  Follow 
Jesus  Christ  in  humility,  charity,  patience,  purity,  and 
kindness."*  Clara,  praying  for  help  from  on  high,  resolved 
to  adopt  this  advice,  and  renounce  a  life  so  contrary  to  the 

many  E;wHt  CUBS  ;  taen  two,  and  afterwards  tlire«;  and  when  he  haabej^oa 
to  eat  tbsm,  thcow  him  more  and  more — eoor  and  sweet  all  tngether ;  at 
last  cmpt;  the  eaalc  entirely,  liard  and  «oft,  sweet,  sour,  and  unripe  ;  ha 
will  eat  them  all,  and  will  no  longer  allow  them  to  be  taken  ana;,  or 
himsBlf  to  be  driven  fi'otn  them.— Zurich,  Moadaj  befura  St.  ClearRe'B 
daj.  1525. 

"  Your  servant  in  Christ,  Ulbich  Zwinglk." 

There  are  decisive  reuons  against  the  authcuticitj  of  this  letter I. 

In  1S25,  Kolb  was  pastor  at  W^rtheimer  ;  he  did  not  remnve  to  Bema 
nntil  1527.  (See  Zw.  Epp.  p.  526.)— M.  de  Haller,  indeed,  .'er;  arbi- 
trarily substitutes  1527  for  162S  :  this  correction  was  no  doubt  verr 
well  meant  ;  but  here,  unfortu natal j,  HaUer  is  at  variance  with  SaUt 
and  Tschndi,  who,  although  they  du  not  ajjree  as  to  the  day  on  which 
this  letter  was  aUudedtoin  the  diet,  are  nnanimons  aeto  the  year,  which 
with  both  is  clearl;  15t>5.— 11.  There  ia  a  difference  as  tn  the  manner  in 
which  this  letter  was  dituljied  ;  according  to  one  version,  it  was  inter- 
eepted  ;  aoeocding  to  another,  some  of  Kolb's  parishioners  oommuiiicated 
it  ID  an  inhabitant  of  the  smallCF  cantons  who  chanced  to  be  at  Berne.-' 
III.  The  oriKinal  ia  in  German  ;bnt  Zwin^le  always  wrote  in  Latin  tahii 
learned frienda  ;  and  beaidea,  he  saluted  them  as  their  bntlher,  and  not  aa 
their  iervanl.—W.  If  we  read  Zwingle'a  iBtlera,  we  shall  see  that  it  U 
impossible  to  find  two  styles  more  unlike  than  that  of  the  pretended  let- 
ter and  his.  Zwingle  would  never  have  written  a  letter  la  saj  so  little  ; 
bis  epistlea  are  genBrally  long  .aad  full  of  news.  To  call  the  paltry  jest 
irvod  by  Salat  a  leiret,  is  mere  mockery.— V.  As  an  historian  SalM 
'ves  little  confidence,  and  Tscbudi  appeara  to  have  copied  him 
Wkth  a  few  variations.  It  is  possible  that  a  man  of  the  smaller  cantons 
may  have  had  communication  from  some  Demese  of  Zwingle's  letter  to 
Haller,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  our  second  volume  (p.  3.'i9),  where 
Zwingle  employa  this  sams  comparison  of  the  beara  with  much  dignilj, 
which  moreover  ocours  in  all  tlio  authors  of  that  time.  This  may  havf 
inK)(ested  to  some  wag  the  *dea  of  iDveuting  this  spurious  letter  as  ad- 
dressed by  Zwingle  to  Kolb, 

Herm  Jesu  nacbfolget  in  Dtmuth.    Kirobb.  Ref.  t.  B  >!& 
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Word  of  God,  invented  by  men,  and  fraught  with  tempta* 
tion  and  sin.  Her  father  Bartholomew,  who  had  spent  fifty 
years  on  the  battle-field  or  in  the  council-chamber,  heard 
Df  his  daughter's  resolution  with  delight.  Clara  left  the 
3onvent. 

The  provost  Nicholas  Watteville,  whose  whole  interest 
bound  him  to  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  who  was  to  be 
raised  to  the  first  vacant  bishopric  in  Switzerland,  also  re- 
nounced his  titles,  his  revenues,  and  his  expectations,  that 
he  might  preserve  an  unspotted  conscience ;  and  snapping 
all  the  bonds  by  which  the  popes  had  endeavoured  to  en- 
tangle him,  he  entered  into  the  marriage  state,  established 
by  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  Nicholas  Watteville 
married  Clara  May ;  and  about  the  same  time,  her  sister 
Margaret,  the  nun  of  Konigsfeldt,  was  united  to  Lucius 
Tschamer  of  Coire.* 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

BiiBle— (Eeolftmpadias — He  yisits  Augsbnr^— Enters  a  Conyent — Re- 
tires to  Sickin^en's  Castle — Returns  to  Basle— Uhrich  Hutten— His 
Plans— Last  Effort  of  Chiyalry— Hutten  dies  at  Ufhau. 

Thus  everything  announced  the  triumphs  that  the  Refor 
mation  would  soon  obtain  at  Berne.    Basle,  a  city  of  no  less 
importance,  and  which  was  then  the  Athens  of  Switzer- 
land, was  also  arming  herself  for  the  great  combat  that  has 
distinguished  the  sixteenth  century. 

Each  of  the  cities  of  the  confederation  had  its  peculiar 
character.  Berne  was  the  city  of  the  great  families,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  question  would  be  decided  by  the  part  adopted 
by  certain  of  the  leading  men.  At  Zurich,  the  ministers  of 
the  Word, — Zwingle,  Leo  Juda,  Myconius,  and  Schmidt, — 
earried  with  them  a  powerful  class  of  citizens.  Lucerne  was 
the  city  of  arms  and  miUtary  capitulations ;  Basle,  of  learn- 

*  Zw.  Epp.  annotatio,  p.  451.    The  Tschamers  of  Berne  ar«  descended 
from  this  marriage. 


ing  and  the  printing-presB.  Here  Eraamus,  the  hea3  of  the 
literary  republic  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  taken  up  his 
abode;  and  preferring  the  iibcrty  he  enjoyed  in  this  capital  to 
the  flattering  invitations  of  popea  and  kings  he  had  hecome 
the  centre  of  a  nume  ou    con  o      e  of  n  en  of  letters. 

But  an  humble,  n  eek  and  p  oua  man  thongh  in  goniua  far 
niferior  to  Eraamu  wa  destined  e  elon^  to  exercise  in  this 
very  city  a  more  pow  f  I  nfluenee  than  that  of  the  prince 
of  the  schoola.  CJ  stoph  ofLtenfem  hishop  of  Basle, 
in  concert  witli  Erasn  ua  was  endeavour  ng  to  surround  him- 
self with  men  fitted  to  accompliah  a  liind  of  half-way  Refor- 
mation. With  this  view  he  had  invited  Capito  and  (EcolaiK- 
padius  to  his  court.  In  the  latter  person  there  was  a  taint 
of  moTiasticism  that  often  annoyed  the  illustrious  philosopher, 
Bnt  (Ecolampadiua  soon  became  enlliusiasticully  attached  to 
him  ;  and  perhapa  would  have  lost  all  independence  in  this 
close  intimacy,  if  Providence  had  not  separated  him  from  his 
idoL  In  1517,  be  returned  to  Weinsberg,  his  native  place, 
where  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  the  disorders  and  profane 
jests  of  the  priests.  He  has  ieft  us  a  noble  monument  of  the 
serious  spirit  which  then  animated  him,  in  his  celebrated 
work  on  The  EaeUr  MeTels,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  that  time,* 

Having  been  invited  to  Augsburg  about  the  end  of  151S, 
as  cathedral  preacher,  lie  found  tliat  city  still  agitated  by  the 
famous  conference  held  there  in  the  nionih  of  May  between 
Luther  and  the  papal  legale.  He  had  to  decide  between 
one  party  and  the  other;  Q^^colampadius  did  not  hesitate, 
And  declared  in  favour  of  the  relbrmer.  This  frankness 
soon  gave  rise  to  a  violent  opposition  against  him;  and 
feeling  convinced  that  hia  timidity  and  the  weakness  of  his 
voice  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  success  in  the  world,  he 
looked  around  him,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  convent  of 
monks  of  Saint  Bridget,  near  Augsburg,  celebrated  for  their 
piety  and  their  profound  and  liberal  studies.  Feeling  the 
need  of  repose,  of  leisure,  of  study,  and  of  prayer,  he  turned 
Inwards  these  friars,  and  inquired :  "  Can  I  live  among  yon 
accorduig  to  the  Word  of  God  ?"  The  latter  having  replied 
*  Uwiog,  Studlen  and  Kritiken  1B40,  p.  331. 
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in  the  affirmative,  (Ecolampadius  entered  the  monastery  on 
the  23d  of  April  1520,  with  the  express  condition  that  he 
Bhould  be  free,  if  ever  the  service  of  God's  Word  should  call 
him  elsewhere. 

It  was  well  that  the  future  reformer  of  Basle  should,  like 
Luther,  become  acquainted  with  that  monastic  life  which  is 
Ihc  higliest  expression  of  Romitn-catholicism.  But  here  he 
fuinid  no  repose;  his  (riends  blamed  the  step;  and  he  him- 
self openly  declared  that  Luther  wus  nearer  the  truth  than 
bis  adversaries.  Accordingly,  Eck  and  the  other  Romish 
doctors  pursued  him  with  their  menaces,  even  in  his  calm 
retreat. 

At  this  time  CEcolampadius  was  neither  reformed  nor  a. 
follower  of  Rome  ;  he  desired  a  certain  purified  Catholicism, 
which  is  nowhere  lo  be  found  in  history,  but  the  idea  of 
which  has  often  bridged  the  way  to  many  minds.  He  began 
to  correct  the  rules  of  his  order  in  conformity  with  the  Word 
of  Grod.  "  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,"  said  he  to  his  brethren, 
"  set  a  higher  value  upon  your  statutes  tlian  on  the  ordi- 
nances of  God  1"—"  We  desire  no  other  law,"  replied  the 
brothers,  "  than  that  of  our  Saviour.  Take  our  books,  and 
mark,  a.s  if  in  the  presence  of  Christ  himself,  whatever  you 
Gnd  contrary  to  His  Word."  Qi]colampadius  applied  bini- 
seif  to  the  task,  but  was  almost  wearied  by  the  labour.  "  0 
Almighty  Godl"  exclaimed  he,  "what  abominations  has  not 
Rome  approved  of  in  these  statutes  1" 

As  soon  as  he  pointed  out  some  of  theia,  the  anger  of  the 
monks  was  aroused.  "Heretic I"  exclaimed  they,  "apos- 
tate !  you  deserve  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon  for  the  rest 
of  your  days  I"  They  excluded  him  from  public  prayers.  But 
the  danger  from  without  was  still  greater.  Eck  and  his  party 
^ad  not  relinquished  their  projects.  "  In  three  days,"  he 
Iras  told,  "  they  will  be  here  to  arrest  you."  He  went  to  the 
Drothren  and  said,  "Will  you  give  me  up  to  assassins?" 
The  monks  were  silent  and  uudctcrmiued ;  they  neither 
wished  to  save  ni>r  to  destroy  him.  At  this  moment 
friends  of  (Ecolnmpadius  arrived  near  the  cloister  with  hor^ei 
t«  carry  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  On  bemg  informed  of 
tbe  monks  resolved  to  allow  tlie  departure  of  a  brother 
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had  brought  trouble  into  tlieir  convent.  "FareweH,"  sail] 
he,  and  was  bee.  lie  had  remained  nearif  two  yean  in 
the  cloister  of  Saint  Bridget, 

CEcoUimpadtus  waa  saved ;  at  last  he  began  to  breathe. 
"  I  have  sacrificed  the  monk,"  wrote  he  to  a  friend,  "  and 
have  regained  the  Christian,"  But  his  flight  from  the  con- 
Tent  and  his  heretical  writings  were  known  everywhere,  and 
everywhere  people  shrunk  back  at  his  approach.  He  knew 
not  what  would  become  of  him,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1522 
Sickingen  offered  him  an  asylum,  which  he  accepted. 

His  mind,  oppressed  by  monastic  servitnde,  took  a  new 
ffight  in  the  midst  of  the  noble  warriors  of  Ebernburg, 
"  Christ  is  our  liberty,"  exclaimed  he,  "  and  death,  which  men 
consider  their  greatest  misfortune,  is  a  real  gain  to  us,"  He 
directly  began  reading  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  German 
to  the  people,  "  As  soon  as  these  trumpets  sound,"  said  he, 
"  the  walls  of  Jericho  will  fall  down." 

Thus,  in  a  fortress  on  the  banks  of  tlic  Rhine,  and  in  the 
midst  of  illiterate  warriors,  the  most  humble  man  of  his  age 
was  preparing  for  that  charge  of  worship  which  Christianity 
was  shortly  to  undergo.  But  Ebernburg  was  too  confined 
for  him,  and  he  felt  the  need  of  other  society  than  these 
armed  men.  The  bookseller  Cratander  invited  him  to  Basle ; 
Sickingen  allowed  him  to  depart,  and  (Ecolampadius,  de- 
lighted at  the  thought  of  seeing  his  old  friends  -again,  arrived 
in  that  city  on  the  16th  of  November  1522.  After  having 
lived  there  some  time,  simply  as  a  man  of  learning  without  any 
public  occupation,  he  was  nominated  curate  of  Saint  Martin's 
church,  and  it  was  this  call  to  an  humble  and  obscure  em- 
ployment* that  possibly  decided  the  Reformation  of  Basle. 
An  immense  crowd  filled  (he  church  whenever  tEcolampa- 
diuB  went  into  the  pulpit.^  At  the  same  time  ihe  public 
lectures  delivered  by  himself  and  Pcllican  were  crowned 
with  such  success  that  even  Erasmus  was  forced  (o  exclaim, 
"(Ecolampadius  triumphs." J 

*  Meia  samtibna  Don  sine  coaEempta  et  iufidia.  CEcol.  ad  Picokh.  de 
Eachariatia. 

+  Du9  er  keiu  Predi|{t  tbate.  gt  hattc  ein  mitobtiK  yoVt  duian,  says  his 
eonlemporary  Peter  Ryf.    Wirts.  t.  3.^0. 

t  (Eaolampadiusnpudnoe  triuinph&t.  Erus.  ttd  ZwisK- Zw.  Epp  p.  tU 
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In  offect,  this  mild  yet  firm  man  (says  Zwingle)  spread 
around  him  the  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  and  all  those  who 
crowded  about  him  grew  in  truth.*  Often,  indeed,  a  rumour 
was  circulated  that  he  would  be  forced  to  leave  -Basle  and 
recommence  his  perilous  pilgrimage.  His  friends,  Zwingle 
In  particular,  were  alarmed ;  but  erelong  the  tidings  of  fresh 
victories  gained  by  (Ecolampadius  scattered  their  fears  and 
raised  their  hopes.  The  renown  of  his  lectures  extended 
even  to  Wittemberg,  and  delighted  Luther,  who  talked  with 
Melancthon  about  him  every  day.  And  yet  the  Saxon  re- 
former was  not  without  anxiety.     Erasmus  was  at  Basle, 

and  Erasmus  was  the  friend  of  CEcolampadius Luther 

thought  it  his  duty  to  put  the  man  whom  he  loved  on  his 
guard.  "  I  much  fear,"  wrote  he,  "  that  Erasmus,  like 
Moses,  will  die  in  the  country  of  Moab,  and  never  lead  us 
into  ths  land  of  promise."-|- 

Erasmus  had  taken  refuge  at  Basle,  as  in  a  quiet  city, 
lying  in  the  centre  of  the  literary  movement,  and  from  the 
bosom  of  which  he  could,  by  means  of  the  press  of  Frobenius, 
act  upon  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  England. 
But  he  did  not  like  men  to  come  and  trouble  him  there  ;  and 
if  he  looked  upon  CEcolampadius  with  suspicion,  another 
man  inspired  him  with  still  greater  apprehension.  Ulrich 
Hutten  had  followed  CEcolampadius  to  Basle.  For  a  long 
while  he  had  been  attacking  the  pope,  as  one  knight  engages 
with  another.  "  The  axe,"  said  he,  "  is  already  laid  at  the 
root  of  the  tree.    Germans !  faint  not  in  the  heat  of  the  battle ; 

the  die  is  cast;  the  work  is  begun Liberty  for  ever!" 

He  had  abandoned  Latin,  and  now  wrote  only  in  German ; 
for  it  was  the  people  he  wished  to  address. 

His  views  were  noble  and  generous.  It  was  his  idea 
that  there  should  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  bishops  to 
regulate  the  interests  of  the  Church.  A  christian  conbtitu- 
tion,  and  above  all  a  christian  spirit,  was  to  go  forth  from 
Germany,  as  from  Judea  in  otlier  times,  and  spread  through 
the  whole  world.  Charles  V.  was  to  be  the  youthful  hero 
appointed  t(;  realize  this  golden  age ;   but  Hiitten,  having 

*  Illi  magis  ac  magis  in  omni  bono  au^escunt.    EIras.  ad  Zwing.    Zw. 
Bpp.  p.  312. 
f  £t  in  tcrram  pronii>^ioiiis  ductre  non  potest     L.  £pp.  ii.  353. 
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seen  the  failnra  of  his  hopes  in  tliis  qnarter,  had  turned 
towards  Slckiiigen,  and  sought  from  kniglithood  what  the 
pinpire  had  refused  him.  Sickingen,  at  the  head  of  the 
fcndal  nobility,  had  played  a  distingoiished  part  in  Germany ; 
but  the  princes  had  besieged  him  in  his  caslle  of  Landstein, 
and  the  new  invention  of  cannons  had  erushcd  those  aged 
walU,  accustomed  to  other  attaeks."  Tlie  taking  of  Land- 
stein had  proved  tlie  final  defeat  of  chivalry, — the  decisive 
victory  of  artillery  over  shields  and  lances,— the  triumph  of 
modem  times  over  the  middle  ages.  Thns  the  last  exploit 
of  the  knights  was  destined  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  the  first  effort  of  these  new  amis  and  system  of  warfare 
was  to  be  agaioat  it.  The  mailed  warriors  that  fell  beneath 
the  unlooked  for  storm  of  balls,  and  lay  among  the  ruins  ofij 
Landstein,  gave  way  to  other  soldiers.  Otlicr  conflicts  weiQ^ 
abont  to  begin ;  a  spiritual  chivalry  succeeded  to  that  of  tha 
Du  Gueselins  and  Bayards.  And  tliose  old  and  ruined 
battlements,  those  battered  walls,  these  dying  heroes,  pro- 
claimed'with  greater  energy  than  even  Luther  could  have 
done,  that  not  by  such  allies  or  such  arms  would  the  Gospel 
of  the  Prince  of  peace  obtain  the  victory. 

The  fall  of  Landstein  and  of  chivalry  had  blasted  all 
Hiitten's  hopes.  Standing  beside  the  corpse  of  Sickingen, 
he  bade  farewell  to  those  brighter  days  which  his  imagina- 
tion had  conjured  up  before  him,  and  losing  all  confidence  in 
man,  he  sought  only  for  seclnsion  and  repose.  In  seareh  of 
these  he  visited  Erasmus  in  Switzerland.  These  two  men 
had  long  been  friends;  but  the  unpolished  and  turbulent 
knight,  braving  the  opinions  of  others,  ever  ready  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  sword,  dealing  his  blows  right  and  left  on  all 
i/hom  lie  met,  could  scarcely  live  in  harmony  with  the 
squeamish  and  timid  Dutchman,  with  his  relincd  manners,  his 
mild  and  polished  language,  his  love  of  ajiprobation,  and  his 
readiness  to  sacriflce  everything  for  its  sake,  and  fearing 
nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  a  dispute.  On  arriving  at 
Basle,  Hiitten,  poor,  sick,  and  a  fugitive,  immediately  Id- 
juired  for  his  old  frienil.  But  Erasmus  trembled  t 
thouglit  of  receiving  at  hi.s  table  a  person  under  ll 
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the  pope  and  the  emperor,  who  would  spare  do  oue,  yiba\ 
would  borrow  money  of  liim,  and  would  no  donbt  be  dra^J 
giiig  after  him  a  crowd  of  tboae  "Goapellera"  whom  Eras muB 
dreaded  more  and  more.*  lie  refused  to  see  him,  and 
ahortly  after,  the  magistrates  of  Basle  desired  Ili'tlen  to 
leave  the  city.  Wounded  to  the  quiuk,  »nd  exa!pcrated 
aeainst  his  timid  frieniJ,  Hiitten  repaired  to  Mulhausen,  and 
there  pulilished  a  violent  pamplilet  against  Eras.iius,  to 
which  the  latter  replied  in  a  paper  overflowing  w'th  wit. 
The  knight  had  grasped  his  swonl  with  both  hads,  and 
aimed  a  crushing  blow  at  his  antagonist ;  the  scholar, 
adroitly  stepping  aside,  pecked  the  soldier  smartly  in  retum.-J- 
Hiitten  was  again  compelled  to  flee ;  he  reached  Zurich, 
and  there  met  with  a  generous  reception  from  the  noblfr- 
hearted  Zwingle.  But  intrigues  again  compelled  Lira  to 
leave  that  city ;  and  after  passing  some  time  at  the  baths  ol 
Pfeffers,  he  repaired  with  a  letter  from  the  Swiss  reformer  to 
the  pastor  John  Schnepp,  who  inhabited  the  small  island 
of  U&iau  in  the  lake  of  Zurich.  This  poor  minister  enter- 
tained the  sick  and  fugitive  knight  with  the  most  touching 
charity.  It  was  in  this  peaceful  and  obscure  retreat  that 
Ulrich  Hiitten,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  died  obscurely  about  the  end  of  August  1523, 
after  a  most  agitated  life,  expelled  by  oue  party,  persecuted  by 
another,  deserted  by  nearly  all,  and  having  always  contended 
agunst  superstition,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  without  having 
ever  possessed  the  trutli.  The  poor  pastor,  who  had  some 
skill  in  the  healing  art,  had  Tainly  lavislicd  on  him  all  his 
cares.  With  him  chivalry  expired.  He  left  neither  money, 
nor  furuiture,  nor  books  ; — nothing  in  the  world  bnt  a  pen,{ 
Thus  was  broken  the  arm  of  iron  that  had  presumed  to  sup- 
port the  ark  of  God. 

*  "  lUe  egeoB  et  omnibua  Tebns  destitntua  qiiceKba,t  nidam  aliqneni  nbi 
nOTeretDT.  Erat  mihi  ({lorioanB  ille  miles  cum  saa  BcibU  in  sits 
tadpieodua,  aimulqiio  ncipiendue  ille  chorus  titulo  Evangelico 
wrilea  ErasmuB  lo  Malnncthon,  id.  a,  letter  ii 
•xeuae  himaolf.     Er.  Epp.  p.  949. 

t  ExpoBtuIatia  Hitti-iii.-  Cruiiai  5ponK>B- 

X  Libros  nuUuB  habuit,  supelleMileia  uutt:i 
Epp.  p.  313. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

mai  and  Luther —Vac illations  of  Enumas— Lotber  to 
Erapmua'B  Trsaliae  affiiiii^t  Lulher  un  Frae  Will— Three  Opinions— 
F.ffect  upon  Luther— Luther  on  Free  Will— The  Jansoniata  and  tin 
Kefortnera— Homagfl  to  Eraainua— Hia  Anger— The  Throe  DajB. 

There  was  in  Gennany  a  man  more  formidable  lo  Eraamna 
than  the  ilt-fated  Hiitten :  this  waa  Luther.  The  moment 
had  now  arrived  when  these  two  great  champions  of  the  age 
were  to  measure  their  strength  hand  to  hand.  The  two 
reformations  at  which  tliey  arrived  were  very  (lifTerenL 
While  Luther  desired  a  thorough  reform,  Erasmus,  a  friend 
to  half-measures,  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  concessions 
from  the  hierarchy  that  would  unite  the  extreme  parties. 
The  vacillations  and  inconsistency  of  Erasmus  disgusted 
Luther,  "  You  desire  to  walk  upon  eggs  without  crushing 
them,"  said  the  latter,  "  and  among  glasses  without  breaking 
them."* 

At  the  same  time  he  met  the  vacillations  of  Erasmus  with 
absolute  decision.  "  We  Christiana,"  said  he,  "  ought  to  be 
sure  of  our  doctrine,  and  able  to  say  yes  or  no  without  hesi- 
tation. To  presume  to  hinder  us  from  affirming  our  belief 
with  full  conviction,  is  depriving  us  of  faith  itself.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  no  sceptic  ;f  and  He  has  written  in  our  hearts  a 
firm  and  strong  assurance,  which  makes  us  as  certain  of  our 
faith  as  we  are  of  life  itself." 

These  words  alone  suffice  to  show  us  on  which  side  strength 
was  to  be  found.  To  accomplish  a  religious  transformation, 
there  is  need  of  a  firm  and  living  faith,  A  salutary  revolu- 
tion in  the  Church  will  never  proceed  from  philosophical 
views  and  mere  human  opinions.  To  fertilize  the  earth  after 
ft  long  drought,  the  lightning  must  cleave  (he  cloud  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  must  he  opened.  Criticism,  philosophy, 
Auf  Ejem  gflheu  niid  keiuesziitret«ii.  L.  0pp.  xix.  11, 
"     '   '"'     GeiBt  ist  kein  ScepticuB.    Ibid,  8. 
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and  even  history  may  prepare  the  way  for  the  true  faith, 
but  cannot  supply  its  place.  In  vain  would  you  cleat 
the  water-courses  and  repair  the  dikes,  so  long  as  the  rain 
does  not  come  down  from  heaven.  All  human  learning 
without  faith  is  but  an  aqueduct  without  water. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  essential  difference  between 
Luther  and  Erasmus,  the  friends  of  Luther,  and  even  the 
reformer  himself,  had  long  hoped  to  see  Erasmus  unite  with 
them  against  Rome.  Many  sayings  which  his  caustic  humour 
let  fall  were  quoted,  as  showing  his  disagreement  with  the 
most  zealous  defenders  of  Romanism.  One  day,  for  instance, 
when  he  was  in  England,  he  had  a  keen  discussion  with 
Thomas  More  on  transubstantiation :  "  Believe  that  you 
have  the  body  of  Christ,"  said  the  latter,  "  and  you  have 
it  really."  Erasmus  made  no  reply.  Shortly  after,  when 
leaving  England,  More  lent  him  a  horse  to  carry  him  to 
the  seaside ;  but  Erasmus  took  it  with  him  to  the  Con- 
tinent. As  soon  as  More  was  informed  of  this,  he  wrote 
very  severely  to  him  about  it.  Erasmus,  by  way  of  reply, 
sent  him  these  lines : — 

••  You  said  of  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ; 
Believe  that  you  have,  and  you  have  him ! 
Of  the  nag  that  I  took  my  reply  is  the  same : 
Believe  that  you  have,  and  you  have  him  !"  * 

It  was  not  only  in  England  and  Germany  that  Erasmus 
had  thus  become  known.  It  was  said  at  Paris  that  Luther 
had  only  opened  the  door,  after  Erasmus  had  picked  the 
lock.f 

The  position  taken  by  Erasmus  was  by  no  means  easy : 
"  I  shall  not  be  unfaithful  to  the  cause  of  Christ,"  wrote  he 
to  Zwingle,  "  at  least  so  far  as  the  age  will  permit  me."J 
In  proportion  as  he  beheld  Rome  rising  up  against  the  friends 

*  Q,VLod  mihi  dixisti  nuper  de  corpore  Christi : 
Crede  quod  habes,  et  babes; 
Hoc  tibi  rescribo  tantum  de  tuo  caballo: 
Crede  quod  babes,  et  babes. 

Paravicini  Singularia,  p.  71. 
+  Histoire  Cathol.  de  notre  temps,  par  S.  Fontaine,  de  I'ordre  dc  Si 
Francois,  Pans,  1562. 
t  Quantum  hoc  s<y*.i«Uim  paiitur.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  221 
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of  the  Refonnation,  he  prudeDtl^  retreated.  He  was  applied 
to  from  all  quarters  j  llie  pope,  the  emperor,  kings,  princes, 
Bcbolars,  and  even  his  most  intimate  friumils,  ptitreatOLl  bim 
to  write  against  the  reformer.*  "  No  work,"  wrote  the  pope, 
"  can  ba  more  acceptable  to  God,  and  worthier  of  yonrscli 
«nd  of  your  genius,  "f 

Erasmus  long  resisted  these  flolicitations ;  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  the  cause  of  the  reformers  was  the 
cause  of  religion  as  well  aa  of  letters.  Besides,  Luther  was 
n  adversary  with  whom  every  one  feared  to  try  his  strength, 
and  Erasmus  already  imagined  he  felt  the  qnick  aud  vigor- 

s  blows  of  the  Wittemherg  champion.  "  It  is  very  easy  to 
Bay,  Write  against  Luther,"  rephed  he  to  a  Romish  theo- 
logian; "but  it  is  a  matter  full  of  peril.  "|  Thus  he  would — 
Bnd  yet  he  would  not. 

Tills  irresolution  on  the  part  of  Erasmus  drew  on  him  the 
attacks  of  the  most  violent  men  of  hoth  parties.  Luther 
himself  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  the  respect  he  felt  for 
Erasmus's  learning  with  the  indignation  Lc  felt  at  hit  timi- 
dity. Resolving  to  free  himself  irom  so  painful  a  dilemma, 
'  he  wrote  him  a  letter  in  April  IS'24,  which  be  inirusted  to 
Camcrarins.  "  You  have  not  yet  received  from  the  Lord," 
said  Luther,  "  the  courage  necessary  to  walk  with  us  against 
the  papists.  We  put  up  with  your  weakness.  If  learning. 
flourishes :  if  by  its  means  the  treasures  of  Scripture  art 
opened  to  all;  this  is  a  gift  which  God  has  bestowed  on  ui 
through  you ;  a  noble  gift,  and  for  which  our  thanksgiving! 
ascend  to  heaven  t  But  do  not  forsake  the  task  tliat  has 
been  imposed  upon  you,  and  pass  over  to  our  camp.  No 
doubt  your  eloquence  and  genius  might  be  very  useful  to  us , 
t  you  are  wanting  in  courage,  remain  where  you 
are.  I  could  wish  that  our  people  would  allow  your  old  age 
to  fall  asleep  peacefully  in  the  Lord.  The  greatness  of  oui 
cause  has  long  since  gone  beyond  your  strength.     But  on 

A  pontiSce,  a  Cffisars,  A  rej;ibaB,  et  prineipibua,  a,  doctisaimia  eliaa 
iristdmis  amicia  hQc  prniocor.     Eraam.  Zsr.  Epp.  p.  3IJB. 

f  Nulla  te  et  ingeuio,  Eruiilione,  eloquent iujue  laa  dJgiL'Dr  Oftsa  potdfl*. 
AdiianuB  Papa,  Epp.  Er.  p  1^1. 

t  Resesl  peiiEiUi  plena.    Eh'.  Epp.  p 
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theotbcr  Iiand,niydear  Erasmus,  refrain  from  scattering ovei 
us  with  such  profusicu  tliat  pungent  salt  which  you  know  bc 
well  how  to  conceal  under  the  flowers  of  rhetoric ;  for  it  ii 
more  dangerous  to  be  slightly  wounded  by  Erasmus  tlian  to 
be  ground  to  powder  hy  all  the  papists  put  together.  Be 
■atisiied  to  remain  a  spectator  of  our  tragedy  ;*  and  publish 
no  books  against  me;  and  for  my  pari,  I  will  write  none 
against  you." 

Thus  did  Luther,  the  man  of  strife,  ask  for  peace ;  it  was 
Erasmua,  the  man  of  peace,  who  began  the  conflict. 

Erasmus  received  this  communication  from  the  refonner 
u  the  bitterest  of  insults ;  and  if  he  had  not  yet  determined 
to  write  against  Lutlier,  lie  probably  did  so  then.  "  It 
Is  possible,"  he  repUed,  "  that  Erasmus  hy  writing  against 
joa  will  be  of  more  service  to  the  Gospel  than  certain  dunces 
who  write  for  you,-[-  and  who  do  not  permit  him  to  be  a  simple 
spectator  of  this  tragedy." 

But  he  had  other  motives  besides. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  the  nobility  of  that  king- 
dom, earnestly  pressed  him  to  declare  himself  openly  against 
the  Reformation.  Erasmus,  in  a  moment  of  courage,  suf- 
fered  the  promise  to  be  wrung  from  him.  His  equivocal 
position  hud  become  a  source  of  constant  trouble  to  him ;  he 
bved  repose,  and  the  necessity  he  felt  of  continually  justify- 
ing his  conduct  disturbed  his  existence ;  he  was  fond  of  glory, 
and  already  men  were  accusing  him  of  fearing  Luther,  and  ol 
being  too  weak  to  answer  him ;  he  was  accustomed  to  the 
highest  seat,  and  the  little  monk  of  Witiembcrg  liad  de- 
throned the  mighty  philosopher  of  Rotterdam.  He  must 
then,  by  some  bold  step,  recover  the  position  he  had  lost. 
All  Christendom  that  adhered  to  the  old  worship  implored 
him  to  do  so.  A  capacious  genius  and  the  greatest  repu- 
tation of  the  age  were  wanted  to  oppose  the  Reformation. 
Erasmus  answered  the  call. 

But  what  weapons  will  he  employ?  Will  be  bnrl  the 
thunders  o)  the  Vatican  ?  Will  he  dcl'end  the  abuses  that 
disgrace  the  papacy?     Erasmus  could  not  act  thus.     The 
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great  movement  that  agitated  meu's  minds  after  the  lethargy 
of  so  many  centuries  filled  him  with  joy,  and  he  would  have 
iieared  to  traiumel  it.  Unable  to  bo  the  champion  of  Ro- 
manism in  what  it  has  added  to  Christianity,  be  undertook 
to  defend  it  in  what  it  had  taken  away.  In  attacking  Liither, 
Erasmus  selected  the  point  where  Komanism  is  lost  in 
Bationalism, — the  doctrine  of  free  will,  or  the  natural  power  of 
man.  Thus,  while  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  Cliurcb, 
Erasmus  gratified  the  men  of  the  world,  and  while  battling 
for  the  popes,  he  contended  ttlso  on  behalf  of  the  pliilosophers. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  had  injudiciously  confined  himself 
to  an  obscure  and  unprofitable  question.*  Luther,  the  re- 
formers, and  their  age,  judged  very  differently  ;  and  we  agree 
with  them.  "  I  must  acknowledge,''  said  Luther,  "  that  in 
this  controversy  you  are  the  only  man  that  has  gone  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  I  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart ; 
for  I  would  rather  be  occupied  with  this  subject  than  with 
all  those  secondary  questions  about  the  pope,  purgatory,  and 
indulgences,  with  which  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  have 
hitherto  pestered  me,"-}- 

His  own  experience  and  an  attentive  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  of  St.  Augustine,  had  convinced  Luther  that 
the  natural  powers  of  man  are  so  inclined  to  evil,  that  he 
cannot,  of  himself,  reach  any  farther  than  a  certain  outward 
rectitude,  altogether  insufficient  in  the  eyes  of  the  Deity, 
fie  had  at  the  same  time  recognised  that  it  was  God  who 
gives  true  righteousness,  by  carrying  on  freely  the  work  of 
foith  in  man  by  his  Uoly  Spirit  This  doctrine  had  become 
the  mainspring  of  his  reli^on,  the  predominant  idea  in  liis  theo- 
logy, and  the  point  on  which  the  whole  Reformation  turned. 

While  Luther  maintained  that  every  good  thing  in  man 
came  down  from  God,  Erasmus  sided  with  those  who  thought 
that  this  good  proceeded  from  man  himself.  God  or  man, — 
good  or  evil, — these  are  certainly  no  paltry  questions  ;  and 
If  "  trivialities"  exist,  they  must  bo  looked  for  elsewhere. 

*  On  tbia  subject,  M.  Nisard  ss,jj)  (Erasme,ReTQa  dee  deux  inaniltSiQL 
(11),  "  We  »r(!  grifiTad  for  our  k.iR^,  when  we  aec  men  cipttbla  of  gr»p- 
liting  with  etemsl  truths,  fonoinj;  \ll  (heir  lives  liguaet  triviaJiliPS,  like 
^di&lDrB  fi);''''»E  ■gunst  SieB." 

'  '    Opp,  »«,  1*6.  ^^ 
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It  was  in  tbe  autamn  of  1524  that  Eraamus  {imblished  his 
famous  treatise  entitled  Dissertation  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
W^l :  and  it  had  no  EOoner  appeared,  than  the  philoaophet 
could  hardly  belicre  his  own  boldness.  With  eyes  fixed  on  the 
arena,  he  looked  tremblingly  at  tlie  gauntlet  he  had  flung  to 
his  adversary.  "  The  die  is  east,"  wrote  he  with  emotion  to 
Henry  Vlll. ;  "  the  book  on/ree  will  has  appeared. — Trust 
me,  this  is  a  daring  act.  I  expect  I  shall  be  stoned  for  it. — 
But  I  console  myaolf  by  the  example  of  your  majesty,  whom 
the  rage  of  these  people  has  not  spared."* 

His  alarm  soon  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  bitterly 
regretted  the  step  he  bad  taken.  "  Why  was  I  not  permitted 
to  grow  old  iu  the  garden  of  the  Muaes?"  exclaimed  he. 
"  Here  am  I,  at  sixty,  driven  into  the  arena,  and  holding 
the  ceatus  and  the  net  of  the  gladiator,  instead  of  the  lyre ! — 
I  am  aware,"  wrote  he  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  "  that  in 

writing  upon  free  will,  I  have  gone  beyond  my  sphere 

Tou  congratulate  me  upon  my  triumphs  I  Ah  I  I  know  not 
that  I  triumph.  The  faction  (t.  e.  the  RBformation)  is  spread- 
ing daily, -|-  Waa  it  then  fated,  that  at  my  time  of  life  I 
Hhonld  be  transformed  from  a  friend  of  tJie  Muses  into  a 
wretched  gladiator  I" 

It  was  no  duubt  an  important  matter  for  the  timid  Eras- 
mus to  have  risen  up  against  Luther ;  lie  was,  however, 
far  from  sliowiug  any  very  great  boldness.  In  his  book  he 
seems  to  ascribe  but  little  to  man's  will,  and  to  leave  the 
greater  portion  to  Divine  grace ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  he 
chose  his  arguments  in  a  manner  to  make  it  be  believed  that 
man  does  everything,  and  God  nothing.  Not  daring  openly 
to  eipress  his  thoughts,  he  afHrms  one  thing  and  proves  an- 
other;  and  hence  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  he 
beheved  what  he  proved  and  nnt  what  he  affirmed. 

He  distinguishes  three  several  opinions,  opposed  in  three 
diOerent  degrees  to  Pelagianiam.    "  Some  think,"  aaid  he^  j 
"  that  man  can  neither  will,  nor  commence,  and  stiil  lesA 
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I: 
perfom,  any  good  work,  without  the  special  and  coiilinual 
aid  of  Divine  grace ;  and  this  opinioD  seems  prooaule 
enough,  Olhera  teatii  that  man's  will  is  powerless  except 
for  evil,  and  that  it  is  grace  alone  which  works  in  us  any 
good ;  and  fiiuilly,  there  are  some  who  assert  that  there  has 
never  been  any  free  wil!  eitlier  in  angels,  or  in  Adam,  or 
in  U3,  either  before  or  after  grace,  but  that  God  works  in 
man  both  good  and  evil,  and  that  everything  happens  from 
an  absolute  necessity."  * 

Erasmus,  while  seeming  to  admit  the  former  of  these 
opinions,  makes  use  of  arguments  that  confute  it,  and 
which  the  most  decided  Pelagian  might  employ.  In  this 
manner,  quoting  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  God 
offers  man  the  choice  between  good  and  evil,  he  adds: 
"  Man  must  therefore  have  the  power  to  will  and  to  choose  ; 
for  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  to  any  one,  Choose  I  when  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  do  so." 

Luther  did  not  fear  Erasmus.     "  Truth,"   said  he,    "  is 

mightier  tiian  eloquence.     The   victory  remains  with  him 

who  lisps  out   the  truth,   and  not  with  him  who  puts 

forth  a  lie  in  flowing  language."f     But  when  he  received 

Erasmus's  treatise  iu  the  month  of  October  1524,  he  found 

^^—      it  80  weak  that  he  hesitated  to  reply  to  it.    "  Whatl  so 

^^L     much  eloquence  in  so  had  a  cause  !"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  as  if  a 

^^B     man  were  to  serve  up  mud  and  dung  on  dishes  of  silver  and 

^^H^    gold.|     One  cannot  lay  hold  of  you.     You  are  like  an  eet 

^^B    that  slips  through  the  fingers ;  or  like  the  fabulous  Proteur 

^^H    i?ho  changed  his  form  in  the  very  anus  of  those  who  wished 

^^^P    to  grasp  him." 

^^^  But  as  Luther  did  not  reply,  the  monks  and  scholastic 

divines  began  to  utter  shouts  of  victory:   "  Well,  where  is 

your  Luther  now?     Where  is  the  great  Maccabeus?    Let 

^^_     bim  come  down  into  the  lists  1  let  him  come  forth !  Ah,  ah  < 

^^^   he  has  met  with  Iiis  match  at  last  I    He  has  learnt  now  to 

^^1^        ■  De  libera  aibitrio  Qiatribe.    Eras.  0pp.  ix.  1215,  iqq. 

I  ^^  VJotoria  est  pmrna  bilbutioDtcm  Teritatam,  dod  &pDd  niBailitieii]  do- 

luentiUD.    L.  Epp.  ii.  QOO. 
i  Als  WflDD  oiner  in  ailbern  ider  guldem  SohiieBela  walle  Mist  nni 
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remain  in  the  back-ground  ;  he  has  found  out  how  to  hold 
his  tongue."  * 

Lnther  saw  that  he  must  write  an  answer;  but  it  waa 
not  until  the  eud  of  the  year  1525  that  he  prepared  to  do  ao  ,■ 
and  Melaocthon  having  infonned  Erasmus  that  Lnthei 
would  be  moderate,  the  philosopher  was  greatly  alarmed 
"  If  I  have  written  with  moderation,"  said  lie,  "  it  is  my 
disposition;  but  Lutlier  possesses  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son 
(Achilles),  Ajid  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Wlien  a  vessel 
braves  a  storm  such  as  that  which  has  burst  upon  Luther, 
what  anchor,  what  ballast,  what  helm  does  it  not  require 
to  prevent  it  from  being  driven  out  of  its  course!  IJ 
therefore  he  replies  to  me  in  a  manner  not  in  accordance 
with  his  character,  these  sycophants  will  cry  out  that  we  are 
in  collusion."  f  We  shall  see  that  Erasmus  was  soon  re- 
lieved of  this  apprehension. 

The  doctrine  of  God's  election  as  the  aote  cause  of  man's 
salvation  had  always  been  dear  to  the  reformer ;  but  liitberto 
he  had  considered  it  in  a  practical  light  only.  In  his  reply 
to  Erasmus,  he  investigated  it  particularly  in  a  speculative 
point  of  view,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  by  such  argu- 
ments as  appeared  to  him  most  conclusive,  that  God  works 
everything  in  man's  conversion,  and  that  our  hearts  are 
BO  alienated  from  the  love  of  God  that  they  cannot  have  a 
sincere  desire  for  righteousness,  except  by  the  regenerating 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  To  call  our  will  a  free  will,"  said  he,  "  is  to  imitate 
those  princes  who  accumulate  long  titles,  styling  themselves 
lords  of  sundry  kingdoms,  principalities,  and  distant  islands 
(of  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Jerusalem,  &c.),  while  they  have   , 
not  the  least  power  over  them."    Here,  however,  Lnther  J 
makes  an  important  distinction,  clearly  showing  tbat  he  by   i 
DO  means  participated  in  the  third  opinion  that  Erasmus 
had  pointed  out  and  imputed  to  him.     "  Man's  will  may  be 
called  a  free  will,  not  in  relation  to  that  which  is  above  ] 
him,  that  is  to  say,  to  God ;  hut  with  respect  to  that  which 
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is  below,  that  is,  to  the  things  of  the  earth.*  As  regards 
my  property,  my  fields,  iiiy  house,  my  farm,  I  can  act,  tto, 
and  manage  freely.  But  in  tlie  things  of  salvation,  man  is 
It  captive ;  he  ia  subjected  to  the  will  of  God,  or  rather  of 
the  devil.f  Show  me  but  one  of  all  these  advocates  of  fn?e 
will  (he  exclaims)  that  has  found  in  himself  suflicienl 
atrciigth  to  endure  a  trifling  injury,  a  fit  of  anger,  or  merely 
a  look  from  his  enemy,  and  bear  it  with  joy;  then— without 
even  asking  him  to  be  ready  to  give  up  his  body,  hia  life, 
!iis  wealth,  his  honour,  and  all  thinga — I  aeknowledge  you 
Lave  gained  your  cause."  J 

Luther's  glance  was  too  penetrating  not  to  discover  th( 
coDtradictions  into  which  his  oppouent  had  fallen.  And 
accordingly,  in  his  reply  he  endeavours  to  fasten  the  philo- 
sopher in  the  net  in  which  he  had  entangled  himself.  "  If 
the  passages  you  quote,"  said  he,  "  establish  that  it  is  easy 
foi  us  to  do  good,  why  do  we  dispute  ?  What  need  have 
we  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Christ  would  then 
have  acted  foolishly  in  sheddiog  his  blood  to  acquire  for  us 
a  .power  that  we  already  possessed  by  nature."  In  truth, 
the  passages  cited  by  Erasmus  mnat  bo  taken  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent sense.  This  much  debated  question  is  clearer  than  it 
appears  to  be  at  first  sight.  When  the  Bible  says  to  man, 
Choose,  it  preaupposea  the  assistance  of  God's  grace,  by  which 
alone  he  cau  do  what  it  commands.  God,  in  giving  the  com- 
mandment, also  gives  the  strength  to  fulfil  it  If  Christ  said 
to  Lazarus,  Come  forth,  it  was  not  that  Lazarus  bad  power 
to  restore  himself;  hut  that  Christ,  by  commanding  him  to 
leave  the  sepulchre,  gave  him  also  the  strength  to  do  so, 
and  accompanied  Hia  words  with  His  creative  power.  He 
spoke,  and  it  was  done.  Moreover,  it  is  very  true  that  the 
man  to  whom  God  speaks  must  will ;  it  is  he  who  wills,  and 
not  another ;  he  can  receive  this  will  but  from  God  alone ; 
but  it  ia  in  liini  that  this  will  must  be,  and  the  very  com- 
Baandmeiit  that  God  addresses  to  him,  and  which,  according 
to  Erasmus,  eslabUshcs  the  ability  of  man,  is  so  rcL-oncilahle 
wilh  the  workings  of  God,  tliat  it  is  precisely  by  these  meani 
L.  0pp.  lix.  39. 
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that  the  working  is  effected.    It  is  by  saying  to  the 
"  Be  converted,"  that  God  converts  him. 

But  the  idea  on  whicli  Lutlter  principally  dwelt  in  hia 
reply  is,  that  the  passages  quoted  by  Erasmus  are  intended 
to  teach  men  their  duty,  and  their  inability  to  perform  it, 
bat  in  no  way  to  make  known  to  them  the  pretended  power 
■scribed  to  them.  "  How  frequently  it  happens,"  says 
Lntlier,  "  a  hither  calls  his  feeble  child  to  liim,  and  says: 
'  Will  you  come,  uiy  sonl  come  then,  come  I'  in  order  that 
Ihe  child  may  learn  to  call  for  liia  assistance,  and  allow  him- 
self to  be  carried."* 

After  combating  Erasmus's  arguments  in  favour  of  free 
will,  Luther  defends  his  own  against  the  attacks  of  his  op- 
ponent, "  Dear  Dissertation,"  says  he  ironically,  "  mighty 
heroine,  who  prideat  thyself  in  having  overthrown  tiiese 
words  of  our  Lord  in  St.  John  :  Without  me  ye  can  do  no- 
TmNG,  which  thou  regardest  nererthcless  as  tlie  prop  of  my 
argument,  and  callest  it  Luther's  Achilles,  listen  to  me. 
Unless  thou  canst  prove  that  this  word  nothing,  not  only 
may  but  must  signify  little,  all  thy  high-sounding  phrases, 
thy  splendid  examples,  have  no  more  effect  than  if  a  man 
were  to  attempt  to  quencli  an  immense  hre  with  a  handful 
of  straw.     "What  are  such  assertions  as  these  to  us :  This 

may  mean;    that  may  be  understood whilst  it  was  thy 

duty  to  show  us  that  it  must  be  so  understood Unless 

thou  doest  so,  we  take  this  declaration  in  its  literal  meau- 
ing,  and  laugh  at  all  thy  examples,  thy  great  preparations, 
and  thy  pompous  triumphs."-j- 

Finalty,  in  a  concluding  part,  Luther  shows,  and  always 
from  Scripture,  that  the  grace  of  God  does  everything. 
"  In  short,"  says  he  at  the  end,  "  since  Scripture  everywhere 
contrasts  Christ  with  that  which  has  not  the  spirit  of  Christ; 
since  it  declares  that  all  which  is  not  Christ  and  in  Christ  is 
under  the  power  of  error,  darkness,  the  devil,  death,  ain,  and 
the  wTath  of  God,  it  follows  that  all  these  passages  of  the 
Bible  that  speak  of  Clirist  are  opposed  to  free  wilL     Now 
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^^H  Eucli  passages  are  numtierleBS ;  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  are  fhll 
^^H      of  them."* 

^^^B  We  perceive  that  the  disimsBiDn  which  arose  be  twecnLothci 

^^^1  and  ErasiDUB  is  the  same  as  that  which  a  century  after  took 
^^^1  place  between  the  Janaentsts  and  Jesuits,  between  Pascal 
^^^1  and  Molina.-!-  How  ia  it  that,  while  the  results  of  the  Re- 
^^^B  fonnatiun  were  so  itnmense,  Jansenism,  though  adorned  by 
^^^B  the  nnblest  geniuses,  wastiM]  and  died  away?  It  is  because 
^^r  Jansenism  went  back  to  Augustine  and  relied  on  the 
I  Fathers ;  while  the  Reformation  went  back  to  the   Bible 

I  and  leant  upon  the  "Word  of  God.     It  is  because  Jansenism 

,  entered  into  a  compromise  with  Rome,  and  wished  (o  estab- 

lish a.  middle  course  between  truth  and  error,  while   Iha 
Refonnation,  relying  upon  God  alone,  cleared  the  soil,  swept 
I  away  all  the  rubbish  of  past  ages,  and  laid  bore  the  primi- 

tive rock.     To  stop  half  way  is  a  useless  work ;  in  all  things 
I  we  should  persevere  to  the  end.     Accordingly,  while  Jan- 

senism has  passed  away,  the  destinies  of  the  world  arc  bound 
inp  with  evangelical  Christianity, 
Further,  after  having  keenly  refuted  error,  Luther  paid 
a  brilliant  but  perhaps  a  somewhat  sarcastic  homage  to 
Erasmus  himself,  "I  confess,"  said  he,  "that  you  are  a 
great  man  ;  where  have  we  ever  met  with  more  learning, 
intelligence,  or  ability,  both  in  speaking  and  writing?  As 
for  me,  I  possess  nothing  of  the  kind ;  there  is  only  one 
thing  from  which  I  can  derive  any  glory, — 1  am  a  Christian. 
May  God  raise  you  infinitely  above  me  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel,  so  that  you  may  surpass  me  as  much  in  this  re- 
spect as  you  do  already  in  every  other."J 
Erasmus  was  beside  himself  when  he  read  Luther's  reply; 
and  would  see  nothing  in  his  encomiums  but  the  honey  of  a 
poisoned  cup,  or  the  embrace  of  a  serpent  at  the  moment  be 
darts  his  envenomed  sting.  He  immediately  wrote  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  demanding  justice ;  and  Lutlier  having 
•  L.  0pp.  lii.  143. 
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desired  to  appease  him,  he  lost  his  us\ial  temper,  and,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  his  most  zealous  apologists,  began  "  to  pour 
forth  invectives  with  a  broken  voice  and  hoary  hair."* 

Erasmus  was  v^anquished.  Hitherto,  moderation  had  been 
his  strength, — and  he  had  lost  it.  Passion  was  his  only 
weapon  against  Luther's  energy.  The  wise  man  was  want- 
ing in  wisdom.  He  replied  publicly  in  his  Hyperaspistes, 
accusing  the  reformer  of  barbarism,  lying,  and  blasphemy. 
The  philosopher  even  ventured  on  prophesying.  "  I  pro- 
phesy," said  he,  "  that  no  name  under  the  sun  will  be  held 
in  greater  execration  than  Luther's."  The  jubilee  of  1817 
has  replied  to  this  prophecy,  after  a  lapse  of  three  hundred 
years,  by  the  enthusiasm  and  acclamations  of  the  whole  Pro- 
testant world. 

Thus,  while  Luther  with  the  Bible  was  setting  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  age,  Erasmus,  standing  up  against  him, 
wished  to  occupy  the  same  place  with  philosophy.  Which 
of  these  two  leaders  has  been  followed  ?  Both  undoubtedly. 
Nevertheless  Luther's  influence  on  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom has  been  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  Erasmus.  Even 
those  who  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  grounds  of  the 
dispute,  seeing  the  conviction  of  one  antagonist  and  the 
doubts  of  the  other,  could  not  refrain  from  believing  that 
the  first  was  right  and  the  second  wrong.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  three  last  centuries,  the  sixteenth,  the  seventeenth, 
and  the  eighteenth,  may  be  conceived  as  an  immense  battle 
of  three  days'  duration.f  We  willingly  adopt  this  beautiful 
comparison,  but  not  the  part  that  is  assigned  to  each  of 
the  days.  The  same  struggle  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
sixteenth  and  to  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  first  day, 
as  on  the  last,  it  is  philosophy  that  breaks  the  ranks.    The 

sixteenth  century  philosophical ! Strange  error  I    No  : 

each  of  these  days  has  its  marked  and  distinct  character. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  conflict,  it  was  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  that  triumphed  ;  and  then  Rome  was 
defeated,  as  well  as  human  philosophy,  in  the  person  of 
Erasmus  and  her  other  representatives.    On  the  second  day 

*  M.  Nisard,  Erasme,  p.  419. 

f  Port  Royal,  by  M.  Sainte  Beuve,  L  20l 


ne  grant  that  Rome,  tier  authority,  her  discipline,  her  Aao- 
"  trine,  reappeared  and  were  about  t^  triunipli  by  the  intrignes 
1  celebrated  society  and  the  power  of  the  scaffold,  aided 
by  men  of  noble  character  and  sublime  genius.  On  tlie 
third  day,  human  philosophy  arose  in  all  its  pride,  and  6nd-' 
ing  on  the  field  of  battle,  not  the  Gospel,  liut  Rome,  made 
short  work,  and  soon  carried  every  intrenchmeut.  The  first 
day  was  the  battle  of  God,  the  second  the  battle  of  the  priest, 
the  third  the  battle  of  reason.     What  will  be  the  fourth  ? 

In  our  opinion,  the  confused  strife,  the  deadly  contest 

of  all  these  powers  together,  to  end  in  the  victory  of  Him  to 
whom  triumph  belongs. 
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But  the  battle  fought  by  the  Reformation  in  the  great  day 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  standard  of  the  Word  of 
God,  was  not  one  and  single,  bnt  manifold.  Tbe  Reformation 
had  many  enemies  to  contend  with  at  once;  and  after  having 
j  first  protested  against  the  decretals  and  the  supremacy  of  the 

I  pope,  and  then  against  the  cold  apophthegms  of  the  ration- 
alists, philosophers,  or  schoolmen,  it  had  equally  to  struggle 
with  the  reveries  of  enthusiasm  and  the  hallucinations  ol 
mysticism  ;  opposing  alike  to  these  three  powers  the  shield 
and  the  sword  of  Divine  revelation. 
It  must  he  admitted  that  there  is  a  great  similarity,  a 
■triking  unity,  between  these  three  powerful  adversaries. 
The  false  systems  that  in  every  age  have  been  the  moat 
opposed  to  evangelical  Christianity,  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished by  their  making  religious  knowledge  proceed 
&Qm  within  the  man  himself.     Rationalism  makes  it  pn^ 
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oced  from  reason ;  mysticism  from  certain  inner  lij^hts ;  and 
Romanism  from  an  illumination  of  the  pope.  These  three 
errors  look  for  truth  in  man :  evangelical  Christianity  looks 
for  it  wholly  in  God ;  and  while  mysticism,  rationalism,  and 
Komanism,  admit  a  permanent  inspiration  in  certain  of  our 
fellow-men,  and  thus  open  a  door  to  every  extravagance  and 
diversity,  evangelical  Christianity  recognises  this  inspiration 
solely  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  and  alone 
presents  that  great,  beautiful,  and  living  unity  which  is  ever 
the  same  in  all  ages. 

The  task  of  the  Reformation  has  been  to  re-establish  the 
rights  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  opposition  not  only  to  Roman- 
ism, but  also  to  mysticism  and  rationalism. 

The  fanaticism,  which  had  been  extinguished  in  Ger- 
many by  Luther's  return  to  Wittemberg,  reappeared  in  full 
vigour  in  Switzerland,  and  threatened  the  edifice  that 
Zwingle,  Haller,  and  (Ecolampadius  had  built  on  the  Word 
of  God.  Thomas  Munzer,  having  been  forced  to  quit  Saxony 
in  1521,  bad  reached  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland.  Conrad 
Grebel,  whose  restless  and  ardent  disposition  we  have  already 
noticed,*  had  become  connected  with  him,  as  had  also  Felix 
Manz,  a  canon's  son,  and  several  other  Zurichers ;  and  Gre- 
bel had  immediately  endeavoured  to  gain  over  Zwingle.  In 
vain  had  the  latter  gone  farther  than  Luther ;  he  saw  a  party 
springing  up  which  desired  to  proceed  farther  still.  "  Let 
us  form  a  community  of  true  believers,"  said  Grebel  to  him ; 
"  for  to  them  alone  the  promise  belongs,  and  let  us  found  a 
ehurch  in  which  there  shall  be  no  sin."-]- — "  We  cannot  make 
%  heaven  upon  earth,"  replied  Zwingle ;  "  and  Christ  has 
taught  us  that  we  must  let  the  tares  grow  up  along  with  the 
wheat."  J 

Grebel  having  failed  with  the  reformer,  would  have  desired 
to  appeal  to  the  people.  "  The  whole  community  of  Zurich,** 
Bald  he,  "  ought  to  have  the  final  decision  in  matters  of 
fiedth."  But  Zwingle  feared  the  influence  these  radical  en- 
thusiasts might  exercise  over  a  large  assembly.   He  thought 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  348. 

f  Yermeinteud  ein  Kilchen  ze  yersammlen  die  one  SUnd  w&r.  Zw« 
Opjp.  ii.  231.  1  Ibid.  iii.  362. 
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hat,  escep!  on  extraordinary  occasiona  when  the  people 
mieht  be  called  upon  to  express  their  accordance,  it  was 
better  to  confide  tlie  interests  of  religion  to  a  college,  which 
miglit  be  considered  the  chosen  representatives  of  ilia 
Church.  Accordingly  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  wliiob 
exercised  the  supreme  political  authority  in  Zurich,  waa 
also  intrusted  with  the  ecclesiastical  power,  on  the  express 
condition  that  tliey  should  conform  in  all  tilings  to  the  tloly 
Scriptures.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
'horoughly  organised  the  Church,  and  called  on  it  to  ap- 
point its  own  representatives,  who  should  be  intrusted  solely 
with  the  religious  interests  of  the  people ;  for  a  man  may 
be  very  capable  of  administering  the  interests  of  the  State, 
and  yet  very  unskilful  in  those  of  ihe  Church  ;  just  as  tiie 
reverse  of  ihia  is  true  also.  Nevertheless  the  inconveni. 
ence  was  not  then  so  serious  as  il  would  have  been  in 
these  days,  since  the  members  of  the  Great  Council  had 
frankly  entered  into  the  religious  movement.  But,  how. 
ei  er  this  may  be,  Zwingle,  while  appealing  to  the  Church, 
waa  careful  Dot  to  make  it  too  prominent,  and  preferred 
the  representative  system  lo  the  actual  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  This  is  what,  after  three  centuries,  the  states  of 
Europe  have  been  doing  in  the  political  world  for  the  last 
fifty  years. 

Being  rejected  by  Zwingle,  Grebel  turned  to  another 
quarter.  Rubli,  formerly  pastor  at  Basle,  Briidtlein,  pastor 
al  Zollikon,  and  Louis  Herzer,  received  him  with  eager- 
ness. They  resolved  to  form  an  independent  congregation 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  congregation,  a  Church  within  the 
Church.  The  baptism  of  adult  believers  only,  was  to  bo 
their  means  of  assembling  their  congregation.  "Infant 
Daptism,"  said  they,  "  is  a  horrible  abomination,  a  flagrant 
impiety,  invented  by  the  wicked  spirit,  and  by  Nicholas  II., 
pope  of  Rome."* 

The  council  of  Zurich  was  alarmed,  and  ordered  a  publio 
discussion  to  be  held  ;  and  as  they  still  refused  lo  abjure 
their  opinions,  some  of  the  Zurichers  among  their  numbet 

*  Impietatem  nupileatininiatn,  ■  caeodiBmal  e.  i  Nicolas  II.  MM 
Hattinger  iii.  319 
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were  thrown  into  prison,  and  several  foreigners  were  ban* 
ished.  But  persecution  only  inflamed  their  zeal:  "Not 
by  words  alone,"  cried  they,  "  but  with  our  blood,  we  are 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our  cause."  Some 
of  them,  girding  themselves  with  cords  or  ozier  twigs,  ran 
through  the  streets,  exclaiming:  "Yet  a  few  days,  and 
Zurich  will  be  destroyed!  Woe  to  thee,  Zurich!  Woe! 
woe !"  The  simple-minded  and  pious  were  agitated  and 
alarmed.  Fourteen  men,  among  whom  was  Felix  Mantz, 
and  seven  women,  were  apprehended,  in  despite  of  Zwin- 
gle's  intercession,  and  put  on  bread  and  water  in  the  here- 
tic's tower.  After  being  confined  a  fortnight,  they  managed 
to  loosen  some  plauiks  in  the  night,  and  aiding  one  another, 
effected  their  escape.  "  An  angel,"  said  they,  "  had  openea 
the  prison  and  led  them  forth."* 

A  monk,  who  had  escaped  from  his  convent,  George  Jacob 
of  Coire,  surnamed  Blaurock,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the 
blue  dress  he  constantly  wore,  joined  their  sect,  and  from 
his  eloquence  was  denominated  a  second  Paul.  This  daring 
monk  travelled  from  place  to  place,  constraining  many,  by 
his  imposing  fervour,  to  receive  his  baptism.  One  Sunday, 
when  at  Zollikon,  the  impetuous  monk  interrupted  the  dea- 
con as  he  was  preaching,  calling  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder : 
"  It  is  written.  My  hottse  is  a  house  of  prayer^  but  ye  have 
made  it  a  den  of  thieves,^'  Then  raising  the  staff  he  carried 
in  his  hand,  he  struck  four  violent  blows. 

"  I  am  a  door,"  exclaimed  he  ;  "  whosoever  entereth  by 
me  shall  find  pasture.  I  am  a  good  shepherd.  My  body  ] 
give  to  the  prison ;  my  life  I  give  to  the  sword,  the  stake., 
or  the  wheel.  I  am  the  beginning  of  the  baptism  and  of 
the  bread  of  the  Lord,  "f 

While  Zwingle  was  opposing  this  torrent  in  Zurich,  Saint 
Gall  was  soon  inundated  with  it.  GreJbel  arrived  there,  and 
was  received  by  the  brethren  with  acclamations ;  and  on 
Palm  Sunday  he  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the  Sitter  with 
a  great  number  of  his  adherents,  whom  he  there  baptized. 

•  Wie  die  Apostel  vol  dera  Engel  Gottes  gelediget.  Bull .  Chr.  p.  S61, 
t  Ich  bin  ein  Anfanger  der  Taufe  und  des  Herm  Brodes.     FObbI 
Beytr.  i.  264. 
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The  news  quickly  spread  through  the  adjoining  cnnlona 
and  &  great  crowd  flocked  from  Zuricli,  Appenzel,  and  seve 
pal  other  places  to  the  "Lillle  Jerusalem." 

Zwingle'a  Jieart  was  wrung  at  the  sight  of  this  agitation, 
[le  saw  a  storm  bursting  on  these  dbtricts  where  the  seed  of 
die  Ijospel  was  juat  beginning  to  spring  uji.*  Resolving  tc 
oppose  these  sentiments  on  baptism,'|'  he  wrote  a  treatise  on 
that  subject,:!:  whicii  tiie  oounuil  of  St.  Gall,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  oidered  to  be  rcaii  in  the  church  before  all  the 
people. 

"My  dear  brethren  in  the  Lord,"  said  Zwingle,  "the 
water  of  the  torrents  that  issue  from  our  rocks  carries  with 
it  everything  within  its  reach.  At  first  it  is  only  snnall 
stones  ;  but  these  dash  violently  against  larger  ones,  until 
at  last  the  torrent  becomes  so  strong  that  it  carries  away  all 
it  meets,  and  leaves  in  its  track  wailing  and  vain  regrets, 
and  fertile  meadowa  changed  into  a  wilderness.  The  spirit 
of  strife  and  self- righteousness  acts  in  a  similar  manner:  it 
excites  discord,  destroys  charity,  and  where  it  found  beau- 
tiful and  flourishing  churches,  leaves  behind  it  nothing  bul 
flocks  plunged  into  mourning  and  desolation." 

Thus  spoke  Zwingle,  the  child  of  the  Tockenburg  moun. 
tains.  "  Give  us  the  Word  of  God,"  exclaimed  one  wha 
was  present  in  Ihe  church  ;  "and  not  the  word  of  Zwingle.'' 
Immediately  confused  voices  were  heard  :  "  Away  with  the 
book  !  away  with  the  book  !"  shouted  the  multitude.  After 
this  they  rose  and  quitted  the  church,  crying  out;  "You 
may  keep  the  doctrine  of  Zwingle  ;  as  for  us,  we  will  keep 
the  Word  of  God."§ 

The  fanaticism  now  broke  forth  into  the  most  lament- 
vble  disorders.  Maintaining  that  the  Lord  had  exhorted 
iia  to  become  like  children,  these  unhappy  creatures  began 
to  clap  their  hands,  and  skip  about  in  the  streets,  to  daace 
in  a  ring,  sit  on  the  ground,  and  tumble  each  other  about 

*  Mich  tieduret  seer  du  ungewitter.  Zw.  lo  Counril  of  Si,  Otll, 
U.  230.  +  See  Vol.  I,  p.  US  bot. 

t  Vom  Tnuf,  vom  WidertBof,  und  vom  Kinderiaur.    Zw. 
■fSt,  Gull,  ii.  330. 

I,  So  wolUn  wir  GoUea  Wort  habrn.     Ibid.  ST. 
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in  tlie  dust.  Some  burnt  the  New  Testanwnt,  say  big* 
"  The  letter  killeth,  the  Spirit  giveth  life."  Others,  falling 
into  convulsions,  pretended  to  have  revelations  from  the 
JJoly  Ghost. 

In  a  solitary  house  on  the  Miillegg  near  St.  Gall,  lived  an 
aged  farmer,  John  Schucker,  with  bis  five  sons.  They 
had  all  of  them,  including  the  domestics,  received  the  new 
religion ;  and  two  of  the  sons,  Thomas  and  Leonard,  were 
distinguished  for  their  fanaticism.  On  Shrove  Tuesday 
(7th  February  1526),  they  invited  a  large  party  to  theii 
house,  and  their  father  killed  a  calf  for  the  feast.  The 
viands,  the  wine,  and  this  numerous  assembly,  heated  their 
imaginations ;  the  whole  night  was  passed  in  fanatical 
conversation  and  gesticulations,  convulsions,  visions,  and 
revelations.* 

In  the  morning,  Thomas,  still  agitated  by  this  night  of 
disorder,  and  having,  as  it  would  seem,  lost  his  reason,  took 
the  calf's  bladder,  and  placing  in  it  part  of  the  gall,  intend- 
ing thus  to  imitate  the  symbolical  language  of  the  prophets, 
approached  his  brother  Leonard,  saying  with  a  gloomy  voice . 
"  Thus  bitter  is  the  death  thou  art  to  suffer !"  He  then 
added :  "  Brother  Leonard,  kneel  down  !"  Leonard  fell  on 
his  knees ;  shortly  after,  "  Brother  Leonard,  arise  !"  Leon- 
ard  stood  up.  The  father,  brothers,  and  others  of  the  com- 
pany looked  on  with  astonishment,  asking  themselves  what 
Grod  would  do.  Thomas  soon  resumed :  "  Leoniard,  kneel 
down  again !"  He  did  so.  The  spectators,  alarmed  at  the 
gloomy  countenance  of  the  wretched  man,  said  to  him: 
"  Think  of  what  you  are  about,  and  take  care  that  no  mis- 
chief  happens." — "  Fear  not,"  replied  Thomas,  "  nothing 
will  happen  but  the  will  of  the  Father."  At  the  same  time 
he  hastily  caught  up  a  sword,  and  striking  a  violent  blow  ax 
his  brother,  kneeling  before  him  as  a  criminal  before  the 
executioner,  he  cut  off  his  head,  exclaiming :  "  Now  the 
will  of  the  Father  is  accomplished."  All  the  bystanders 
recoiled  with  horror  at  the  deed ;  and  the  farm  resounded 
with  groans  and  lamentations.     Thomas,  who  had  nothing 

*  Mit  wunderbaren  geperden  und  gesprS-chen,  verz»icken,  gedchteu 
and  ofTenbarungen.     Bull.  Chr.  i.  32-1. 


an  but  a  s^.irt  and  trousers,  rushed  barefooted  aiid  bare 
headed  out  of  the  house,  ran  to  St.  Gall  with  frenzieO  gea. 
tures,  entered  the  house  of  the  burgomaster  Joachim  Vadian, 
and  said  to  him  with  haggard  looks  and  wild  cries :  "  I  pro- 
claim to  thee  the  day  of  the  Lord  !"  Tlie  frightful  Ben  s 
«oon  spread  liirough  St,  Gall.  "He  has  slain  hia  brother, 
Bs  Cain  slew  Abel,"  said  the  people,*  The  culprit  was 
Beized.  "  It  is  true  I  did  it,"  he  continually  repealed ;  "  bul 
it  is  God  who  did  it  through  me."  On  the  16th  of  Febru- 
ary,  this  unhappy  creature  lost  his  head  by  the  sword  of  the 
executioner.  Faualicism  had  made  its  last  effort.  Men's 
eyes  were  opened,  and,  according  to  an  old  historian,  the 
same  blow  look  off  the  head  of  Tliomas  Scliucker  and  of 
fanatioiain  in  Saint  Gall. 

It  still  prevailed  at  Zurich  0  h  6h  fN  mber  in 
the  preceding  year,  a  publi     d  so  n    h        bject  ot 

infant  baptism  f  had  been  h  Id    n    h  n    1  h  1!   when 

Zwingle  and  his  friends  p    posed    h    f  11  w       tl  cses ; — 

"  Children  born  of  believi  i^,  a       h  Id         f  God. 

like  those  who  were  born  nd  h  Old  T  sta  ent,  and 
consequently  may  receive  baptism.-f 

"  Baptism  f  under  the  New  Testament  is  what  cireum- 
eision  was  under  the  Old ;  consequently,  baptism  oughl 
now  to  be  administered  to  children,  as  circumcision  was 
formerly. 

"  We  cannot  prove  the  custom  of  re-baptizingf  either  by 
esamplea,  texts,  or  arguments  drawn  from  Scripiure;  and 
those  who  are  re-haptized  crucify  Jesus  Christ  afresh." 

But  the  dispute  was  not  confined  to  religious  questions ; 
tl>ey  called  for  the  abolition  of  tithes,  on  the  ground  that 
tliey  were  not  of  Divine  appointment.  Zwingle  replied, 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  and  churches  de- 
peiided  on  the  tithes.  He  desired  a  complete  religious  re- 
form ;  bul  was  decided  not  to  permit  the  public  order  or 
political  institutions  to  be  in  the  least  degree  shaken.  Thin 
was  the  limit  at  which  he  perceived  that  word  from  heaven, 
written  by  the  hand  of  God,  "  Hitherto  shall  thou 


•  Glyoh  wic  Kain  den  Abel  sinen  Bnijsr 
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&nd  no  farther."*  It  was  necessary  to  step  somewhere 
and  here  Zwingle  and  the  refornners  halted,  in  spite  aH 
those  headstrong  men  who  endeavoured  to  hurry  them  far- 
ther "till. 

IJut  if  the  reformers  halted,  they  could  not  stop  the  ea- 
;husiasts,  who  seemed  placed  at  their  sides  as  if  in  contrast 
with  their  discretion  and  prudence.  It  was  not  enough  foj 
them  to  have  formed  a  church;  this  church  in  their  eyes 
was  the  state.  When  they  were  summoned  before  the  tn. 
bunals,  they  declared  they  did  not  recognise  the  civil  autho- 
rity, that  it  was  only  a  remnant  of  paganism,  and  that  they 
would  obey  no  other  power  than  God.  They  taught  that 
it  was  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  fill  public  offices,  or  to 
carry  the  sword ;  and  resembling  in  this  respect  certain 
irreligious  enthusiasts  that  have  sprung  up  in  our  days,  they 
.ookcd  upon  a  community  of  goods  as  the  perfection  of 
hdmanity.f 

Thus  the  danger  was  increasing ;  the  existence  of  civil 
^society  was  threatened.  It  rose  up  to  reject  from  its  bosom 
;hese  destructive  elements.  The  government,  in  alarm, 
suffered  itself  to  be  hurried  into  strange  measures.  Being 
resolved  to  make  an  example,  it  condemned  Mantz  to  be 
drowned.  On  the  5th  of  January  1527,  he  was  placed  in 
a  boat ;  his  mother  (the  aged  concubine  of  the  canon)  and 
his  brother  were  among  the  crowd  that  followed  him  to  the 
water's  edge.  "  Persevere  unto  the  end,"  exclaimed  they. 
VVlion  the  executioner  prepared  to  throw  Mantz  into  the 
lake,  his  brother  burst  into  tears ;  but  his  mother,  calm  and 
resolute,  witnessed  with  dry  and  burning  eyes  the  martyr- 
dom of  her  son.:]: 

On  the  same  day  Blaurock  w  as  scourged  with  rods.  Ass 
they  were  leading  him  outside  of  the  city,  he  shook  his  blue 
cloak  and  the  dust  from  off*  his  feet  against  the  city  of 
Zurich.^    It  would  appear  that  two  years  later  this  unhappy 

»  .lob  x^xviii.  11.  t  Fiisslin  Beytr&ge,  i.  229-253  ;  ii.  263. 

t  Ohne  das  er  odor  die  Mutter,  sondern  nur  der  Bnider,  geweinet, 
Hott.  Helv.  K.  Gescli.  iii.  385. 

^  Und  schiittlet  sinen  blauen  Rock  und  dine  Schiih  fiber  die  Stall 
7-.. rich.     Bull.  Chr.  i.  382. 
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=  burnt  alive    bj    iho   Rjiiuii  iiitli  ilics  of  th* 
Tyrol. 

Undoubtedly  a  spirit  of  rebelbon  e\islecl ,  no  doubt  the 
nbl  ecclesiatitical  law,  condemning  heretics  to  death,  was 
till  in  force,  and  the  Reformation  could  not  in  one  or  two 
ears  reform  every  error  j  and  further,  there  is  no  quea- 
ioD  that  the  Romish  states  would  have  accused  the  Protes- 
tant states  of  encouraging  disorder  if  tht-y  had  not  punished 
these  enlimaiasts ;  but  these  considerations  may  explain, 
although  they  cannot  justify,  the  severity  of  the  magis- 
trates. They  might  have  taken  measures  against  every- 
thing thai  infringed  tlie  civil  authority;  but  religious  errors, 
being  combated  by  the  teachers,  should  have  enjoyed  com- 
plete liberty  before  the  civil  tribunals.  Such  opinions  are 
not  to  be  expelled  by  the  scourge ;  lliey  are  not  drowned 
by  throwing  their  professors  into  the  water ;  they  float  up 
again  from  the  depth  of  the  abyss ;  and  fire  but  serves  to 
kindle  in  their  adherents  a  forcer  enthusiasm  and  lliirst  for 
martyrdom.  Zwingle,  with  whose  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject we  are  acquainted,  look  no  part  in  these  sev 
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It  was  not,  however,  on  baptism-f  alone  thai  diversities 
were  to  prevail ;  more  serious  diilbrenccs  were  to  arise  on 
Uie  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  human  mind,  freed  from  the  V'lke  that  had  presseii 
upon  it  for  so  many  ages,  made  use  of  its  liberty ;  and  if 


•  Qood  homines  sedilinsi,  reij 

UB.juua  SenaLua  senL?nua,  dam 

oaii  sum,  nuru  id  ZwiugH«  fnndi . 

polerit;     Rod-  Gualieri  Ep.  ad  1 

eclor.n,.Opp.l&H,ii. 

t  Vol.  I.  p.  145,  bot. 
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Roman-catholicism  has  to  fear  the  shoals  of  despotism,  Pre* 
testantism  is  equally  exposed  to  those  of  anarchy.  Progres- 
sion is  the  character  of  Protestantism,  as  immobility  is  that 
of  Romanism. 

Koman-catholicism,  which  possesses  in  the  papacy  a 
means  of  continually  establishing  new  doctrines,  appears  at 
6rst  sight,  indeed,  to  contain  a  principle  eminently  favour- 
able to  variations.  It  has  in  truth  largely  availed  itself  oi 
it,  and  from  age  to  age  we  see  Rome  bringing  forward  or 
ratifying  new  doctrines.  But  its  system  once  complete, 
Roman-catholicism  has  declared  itself  the  champion  of  im- 
mobility. In  this  its  safety  lies ;  it  resembles  those  buildings 
which  tremble  at  the  least  motion,  and  from  which  nothing 
can  be  taken  without  bringing  them  wholly  to  the  ground. 
Permit  the  Romish  priests  to  marry,  or  aim  a  blow  at  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,and  the  whole  system  is  shaken, 
the  whole  edifice  crumbles  into  dust. 

It  is  not  thus  with  evangehcal  Christianity.  Its  principle 
is  much  less  favourable  to  variations,  and  much  more  so  to 
progression  and  to  life.  In  fact,  on  the  one  hand  it  recognises 
Scripture  only  as  the  source  of  truth,  one  and  always  the 
same,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Church  to  the  end :  how 
then  should  it  vary  as  Popery  has  done  ?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  each  Christian  is  to  go  and  draw  for  himself  from  this 
fountain;  and  hence  proceed  action  and  liberty.  Accord- 
ingly, evangelical  Christianity,  while  it  is  the  same  in  the 
nineteenth  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  as  in  the  first, 
is  in  every  age  full  of  spontaneity  and  motion,  and  is  now  fill- 
ing the  world  with  its  researches,  its  labours,  bibles,  mis- 
sionaries, light,  salvation,  and  life. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  classify  together  and  almost  to  con- 
found evangelical  Christianity  with  mysticism  and  rational- 
ism, and  to  impute  their  irregularities  to  it.  Motion  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  Christian  Protestantism;  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  immobility  and  lothar<>y ;  but  it  is  the  motion  of 
health  and  life  that  characterizes  it,  and  not  the  aberrations 
of  man  deprived  of  reason,  or  the  convulsions  of  disease.  We 
shall  see  this  characteristic  manifested  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 


fl9S  ZWRJOLE  AND  LUTHER. 

Sach  e.  result  might  have  been  expected.  This  doctrine 
had  been  understdod  in  very  different  manners  in  ihe  former 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  this  diversity  existKii  until  the  time 
when  the  doctrine  of  transuhstantiation  aud  the  scholastic 
tlieotogy  began  simultaneously  to  rule  over  the  middle  ages. 
But  when  this  dominion  was  shaken,  the  old  diversities  were 
destined  to  reappear. 

Zwingle  and  Luther,  who  had  each  been  developed  sep- 
arately, the  one  in  SHitxerland  and  the  other  in  Saxony, 
were  however  one  day  to  meet  face  to  face.  The  same 
spirit,  and  in  many  respects  the  same  character,  animated 
both.  Both  alike  were  filled  with  love  for  the  truth  and 
hatred  of  injustice;  both  were  naturally  violent;  and  this 
violence  was  moderated  in  each  by  a  sincere  piety.  But 
there  was  one  feature  in  Zwiiigle'a  character  destined  to  carry 
him  farther  than  T.uther,  It  was  not  only  as  a  man  that  he 
loved  liberty,  hut  also  as  a  republican  and  fellow-countryman 
of  Tell.  Accnatomed  to  the  decision  of  a  free  state,  he  did 
not  permit  himself  to  be  stopped  by  those  considerations 
before  which  Luther  reeoilcd.  lie  had  moreover  studied 
less  profoundly  the  scholastic  theology,  and  thus  found  his 
motions  less  fettered.  Both  were  ardently  attached  to  their 
own  convictions ;  both  rcsuh'ed  to  defend  tliem ;  and,  Utile 
habituated  to  yield  to  the  convictions  of  another,  they 
were  now  to  meet,  like  two  proud  war-horses,  which,  rushing 
through  thecontendingranks,  suddenly  encounter  each  other 
in  the  hottest  of  the  strife 

A  practical  tendenij  predominated  in  the  character  of 
Zwingle  and  in  the  lit-furnidlion  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
and  this  tendency  was  directed  to  two  great  objects,  sim- 
plicity of  worship  and  sauctilication  of  life.  To  harmoniEe 
the  worship  with  the  netessities  of  the  mind,  that  seeks  not 
external  pomp  but  invisible  things — -this  was  Zwingle's  first 
nira.  The  idea  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  tlie  origin  of  so  many  ceremonies  and  super- 
stitions of  the  Church,  must  therefore  be  abolished.  But 
another  desire  of  the  Ss\  iss  reformer  led  to  the  same  results. 
He  found  thai  the  lioiimii  iloeirijio  of  the  cucharist,  and  evw 
Ihnt  of  Liijlinr,  ]iresiiji|iiijicd  ii  certain  magical  inllueacftJI 
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jndicial  to  sanctificatioD  ;  he  feared  lest  Christiana,  imagin- 
ing they  received  Jeaua  Christ  in  the  consecrated  bread, 
should  henceforward  less  earneaEly  seek  to  he  united  to  him 
hy  faith  in  the  heart.  "  Faith,"  said  he,  "  ia  not  knowledge, 
jpinion,  imagination;  it  is  a  reality*  It  leads  to  a  real 
union  with  Divine  things."  Thus,  whatever  Zwingle's  ; 
Tersaries  may  iiave  asserted,  it  was  not  a  leaning  to  rationat- 
ism,  but  a  profoundly  religious  view,  that  led  him  to  his 
peculiar  doctrines. 

But  there  was  another  element  in  Zwingle's  convietionB ; 
he  was  subject  to  those  historical  influences  which  we  must 
everywhere  recognise  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  as  in  that 
of  the  world.  It  has  been  long  supposed  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  sentiments  of  Eatram,  Wickliffe,  and  Peter 
Waldo;  but  we  possess  a  much  safer  historiual  clue  to  the 
convictions  of  the  Swiss  reformer. 

The  two  Netherlauders,  Rhodius  and  Saganis,  whom  wa 
have  seen  arrive  at  Witteinberg,  and  there  occasion  the 
first  difference  between  Luther  and  Carlaladt,  had  turned 
their  steps  towards  Switzerland,  carrying  willi  them  Wos- 
sel's  manuscripts,  and  reached  Basle,  wliere  Luther  himseli 
had  commended  them  to  (Euolampadius.  The  latter  person, 
who  was  of  timid  character,  finding  that  Luther  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  opinions  which  these  brethren  from  Holland 
were  endeavouring  to  propagate,  did  not  venture  to  declare 
his  sentiments,  and  sent  them  to  Zwingle.  They  arrived  at 
Zurich  in  1521,  and  having  waited  on  the  reformer,  immedi- 
ately turned  the  conversation  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  f 

Rhodius  and  his  friend  did  not  at  first  make  known  their 
opinions,  but  after  listening  to  Zwingle,  tliey  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  having  delivered  them  from  so   great  an  crror.J 


*  Fidem  rem  mse.  aon 
Romment.  de  ten  relif;.  Zv 

t  FMlum  oat  nt  Johsnii 
riri,  TiKurum  veuireut  ut 
L«T»tori  Hist,  de  origine  « 

X  ttai  cum  «Jus  soiitenti 
nRenmt  Deo,  quod  &  tiinto  ( 
IdBBpMtuletimt.    Ibid. 


ioienliam,  nau  opioignem  Tel  ims^aatioaaia 
.  0pp.  iii.  230. 

ca  Khadiaa  et  Geoieius  Ssgarus,  pii  et  doati 
lis  Eacbn-ristia.  oum  (In'in^lio  canferrent, 
ntrov.  saorain.  Tisuri,  lafij,  p.  I. 

rrore  Uber: 
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They  then  preBeiited  the  letter  from  Cornelias  Hoen,  which 
Zwingle  read,  ami  published  sliortly  after. 

This  letter  had  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  destiaiea 
!if  the  Reforniatiun.  Euen,  resting  his  argiimenta  on  Christ's 
words  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Saint  John,  said :  "  Clirist 
gives  himself  to  us  by  means  of  the  bread  :*  but  let  U9  di»^ 
tinguiah  between  the  bread  we  receive  by  the  mouth,  an! 
Christ  whom  we  receive  by  faith.  Whoever  thinits  thai  he 
receives  only  what  he  taltes  into  his  mouth,  does  not  discern 
the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  eats  and  Jrinlis  his  own  condem- 
nation, because  by  eating  and  drinking  he  bears  testimony 
to  the  presence  of  Christ,  whilst  by  his  unbelief  he  remains 
far  from  Him."— At  the  same  time  tlie  Netherlanders  laid 
"Wessel's  theses  before  Zwingle.-l-  These  writings  mikde  a 
deep  impression  on  the  reformer's  mind. 

The  result  of  Zwingle'a  inquiries  corresponded  witli  his 
tendencies.  By  studying  Scripture  as  a  whole,  which  waa 
his  custom,  and  not  in  detached  passages,  and  by  having  re- 
course to  classical  antiquity  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties 
of  language,  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  word  U, 
employed  in  the  formula  of  llie  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  ought  to  be  taken  (as  lloen  said)  in  the  meaning 
of  signifies,  and  as  early  as  1523  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Wittembach  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  in  the  Eucharist 
what  the  water  is  in  baptism.  "  It  would  be  in  vain," 
added  he,  "  for  us  to  plunge  a  man  a  thousand  times  in 
water,  if  he  does  not  believe.  Faith  is  the  one  thing  ni 
fiil."t 

It  would  appear,   besides,  tliat  Zwingle  had  been 
pared, g  indirectly  at  least,  for  these  views  by  Erasmus. 
Melancthon  says  :    "  Zwingle  confessed  to  me  (at  Marburg' 


'  Dominua  per  panem  fe  ipsum  Iradit  aobis.    Epist.  Christiiuia  pm 
Honnium  Batttviim  Hirt.  Et.  i.  231-2eO. 

-*-  I'ropositionea  ex  evKagelio  do  oorpare  et  Bunguiue  Clirii 
ftc.    It  is  uncertsia  wlietbur  Zwingle  liud,  at  tliia  time,  received  WesHl* 
Iresliea  de  EmlujnMlm. 

X  Hand  alitt-r  hiu  paiiemet  viETuni  esae  puto  qu^ra  aqun  CBt  iD  baptiftmo, 
Ad  Wittenbachjnm  Ep.  15th  Juue  1523. 

I  ZwingljuB  mihi  Doafessua  eet,  se  ei  Erasmi  BcHptis  primam  bwuiSM 
mdt  caoB.  Domlia,    Corp.  Rat  V.  S70. 
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that  it  was  originally  from  the  writings  of  Erasmus  that  he 
had  derived  his  opinions  on  the  Lord's  Supper.''  In  fact 
Erasmus  wrote  in  1526 :  "  The  sentiments  of  CEcolam- 
padius  would  not  displease  me  if  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  were  not  against  them.  I  do  not  see  what  an  in- 
sensible body  can  do,  or  what  utility  would  be  derived  from 
Lty  even  if  we  could  feel  it;  it  is  enough  that  spiritual  grace 
be  found  in  the  symbols.*'* 

Luther  at  first  set  out,  in  appearance  at  least,  from  princi- 
ples very  similar  to  those  of  the  Zurich  doctor.  It  is  not  the 
sacrament  that  sanctifieth,"  said  he,  "  but  faith  in  the  sacra- 
ment." But  the  extravagances  of  those  whose  mys- 
ticism spiritualized  everything,  led  to  a  great  change  in  his 
views.  When  he  saw  enthusiasts  who  pretended  to  a  par- 
ticular inspiration,  breakingimages,  rejecting  baptism,f  and 
denying  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  was 
alarmed ;  he  had  a  sort  of  prophetic  presentiment  of  the  dan- 
gers that  would  threaten  the  Church  if  this  ultra-spiritual 
tendency  should  get  the  upperhand,  and  he  accordingly  threw 
himself  into  the  very  opposite  course  ;  like  a  pilot  who, 
seeing  his  boat  lean  too  much  on  one  side  and  near  founder- 
ing, throws  himself  on  the  other  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

From  that  time  Luther  attached  a  higher  importance  to  the 
sacraments.  He  maintained  that  they  were  not  only  signs, 
by  means  of  which  Christians  were  outwardly  distinguished, 
as  Zwingle  said,  but  testimonials  of  the  Divine  will,  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  our  faith.  More  than  this,  Christ,  in  his 
view,  had  determined  to  give  believers  a  full  assurance  of 
their  salvation,  and  in  order  to  seal  this  promise  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  he  had  added  his  real  body  to  the  bread 
and  wine.  "  Just  as  iron  and  fire,"  continued  he,  "  which 
are  nevertheless  two  distinct  substances,  are  confounded  to- 
gether in  a  heated  mass  of  iron  so  that  in  each  of  its  parts 
there  is  at  once  iron  and  fire ;  rn  like  manner,  and  with 
much  greater  reason,  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  is  found 
in  all  tSe  parts  of  the  bread." 

*  Ne«  nim  video  quid  agat  coitvus  insensibile,  nee  utilitatem  allata* 
rum  si  i  Mretur,  modo  adsit  in  Svmbolis  gratia  spiritoalis.  £r.  Op^ 
tij  9^'  +  Vol.  I.  p.  145  bot. 
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Thus  at  this  period  there  seems  to  have  been  sootfi 
retnm  on  the  part  of  Luther  towards  the  scholastic  theology. 
In  his  doctriDe  of  jiistifioatJun  by  faith  he  had  entirely 
renounced  it;  but  in  that  of  the  sacrament  be  abandoned 
one  point  only,  transubstautiation,  and  preserved  the  other, 
the  corporeal  presence.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  tlial 
he  would  rather  receive  the  blood  only  with  the  pope,  than 
the  wine  only  with  Zwingle. 

Lnther's  great  principle  wa^  never  to  depart  from  the 
doctrine  and  customs  of  the  Church,  except  when  the  language 
of  Scripture  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary.  "  Where 
has  Christ  commanded  us  to  elevate  the  host  and  exhibit 
it  to  the  people  ?"  Carlstadt  had  demanded. — "  And  whore 
has  Christ  forbidden  it?"  was  Luther's  renly.  In  this 
answer  lies  the  principle  of  the  two  Keforma  tions.  Eccle- 
siastical traditions  were  dear  to  the  Saxon  reformer.  If  ha 
separated  from  them  on  several  points,  it  w.'is  not  until  an«r 
terrible  struggles,  and  because,  above  all,  it  was  necessary 
to  obey  the  Scriptures.  But  when  the  letter  of  the  Word 
of  God  appeared  in  harmony  witli  the  tradition  and  usages 
of  the  Chmch,  he  adhered  to  it  with  immovable  firmncsB. 
Now  this  was  what  happened  in  the  question  of  the  eucharist. 
He  did  not  deny  that  the  word  i«  might  be  taken  in  the 
sense  inditated  by  Zwingle.  He  acknowledged,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  words.  That  rock  u-as  Christ*  il  must  be  so  un- 
derstood ;  but  he  denied  that  this  word  must  have  the  same 
meaning  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

He  found  in  one  of  the  later  sclioulmen,  Occam,-|-  whom 
he  preferred  to  all  others,  an  ouinion  \\hich  he  embraced. 
Like  Occam,  he  gave  up  the  continually  repeated  miracle, 
by  virtue  of  which,  according  to  the  Roman  Church,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  took  the  place  of  the  bread  and 
frinii  after  every  consecration  by  the  priest ;  and  with  thil 
doctor,  he  substituted  a  universal  miracle,  worked  once  foi 
all, — that  of  the  ubiquity  and  omnipresence  of  the  body  o> 
Jesus  Christ,     "  Christ,"  said  he,  "  is  present  in  the  b 

•  1  Cor.  I.  4. 

■h  Diu  miiltumqae   legil  uripts   Oi^cami  c^ijus 
noma  et  Scoto.    Mclanoth-  Vita  Lutb. 
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and  wine,  because  he  is  present  everywhere,  and  above  al\ 
wherever  he  wills  to  be.".  * 

The  turn  of  Zwingle^s  mind  was  very  different  from 
Luther's.  He  was  less  inclined  to  preserve  a  certain  union 
with  the  universal  Church  and  to  maintain  his  connexion 
with  the  traditions  of  past  ages.  As  a  theologian,  he  looked 
at  Scripture  alone,  and  thence  only  would  he  receive  his 
faith  freely  and  immediately,  without  troubling  himsell 
about  what  others  had  thought  before  him.  As  a  repub- 
lican, he  looked  to  his  commune  of  Zurich.  It  was  the  idea 
of  the  present  Church  that  engrossed  his  thoughts,  and  not  ^ 
that  of  the  Church  of  former  times.  He  clung  particularly 
to  these  words  of  St.  Paul :  For  we  being  many  are  one 
bread,  and  one  body  ;  and  he  saw  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the, 
sign  of  a  spiritual  communion  between  Christ  and  all 
Christians.  "  Whoever  acts  unworthily,"  said  he,  "  is  guilty 
towards  the  body  of  Christ  of  which  he  is  a  member."  This 
thought  had  a  great  practical  influence  over  men's  minds ; 
and  the  effects  it  produced  in  the  lives  of  many  confirmed 
Zwingle  in  it. 

Thus  Luther  and  Zwingle  had  insensibly  separated  from 
each  other.  It  is  probable  however  that  peace  might  have 
fiubsisted  longer  between  them,  if  the  turbulent  Carlstadt,  who 
kept  passing  to  and  fro  between  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
had  not  inflamed  these  contrary  opinions. 

A  step  taken  with  a  view  to  maintain  peace  led  to  the 
explosion.  The  council  of  Zurich,  desirous  of  preventing  all 
controversy,  forbade  the  sale  of  Carlstadfs  works.  Zwingle, 
who  disapproved  of  his  violence,  and  blamed  his  mystical 
and  obscure  expressions,f  thought  himself  now  called  upon 
to  defend  his  doctrine,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  before  the 
council ;  and  shortly  after  wrote  a  letter  to  Albert,  pastor  ol 
Reutlingen,  in  which  he  said :  "Whether  or  not  Christ  speaks 
of  the  sacrament  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John,  it  is  very 
evident  that  he  there  inculcates  a  manner  of  eating  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  in  which  there  is  nothing 

*  Occam  and  Luther,  Siudien  und  Krxtiken^  1839,  p.  69. 
i*Qaod  morosior  est  (Carlstadius)  in  cseremoniis  non  ferendis,  uoo 
idmodam  probo     Zw.  Epp.  p.  369. 
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corporeal."*    He  then  proceeded  to  prove  that  the  Lord's 

Supper,  by  reminding  tlie  faitliftil,  according  to  Christ's 
hitention,  of  liis  body  wliich  was  bioken  for  them,  pro- 
cured tor  them  that  spiritual  eating  which  alone  is  trulj- 
salutary. 

Yet  Zwiugle  shrunk  from  a  rupture  with  Lnther;  he 
trembled  at  llie  thought  that  these  unhappy  dispulea  might 
tear  in  pieces  that  new  society  which  was  then  forming  in  the 
midst  of  fallen  Christendom,  But  it  was  not  so  with  Luther. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  class  Zwinglc  with  those  enthusiasts 
,  against  whom  lie  had  already  broken  so  many  lances. 
He  did  not  reflect  that  if  the  images  had  been  taken  down 
at  Zurich,  it  was  done  legally  and  by  order  of  the  public 
authority.  Accustomed  to  the  forms  of  the  German  princi- 
palities, he  knew  but  little  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Swisa 
republics;  and  he  inveighed  against  tlie  grave  divines 
of  Helvetia,  as  he  had  done  against  the  Munzers  and 
Carlstadts. 

Luther  having  published  his  Treatise  against  the  Celestial 
Prophets,  Zwingle  no  longer  hesitated,  and  at  nearly  the 
Bame  time  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Letter  to  Albert,  and  his 
Commentary  on  True  and  False  Religion,  dedicated  to 
Francis  I.  In  this  last  he  said:  "  Since  Christ,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  ascribes  to  faith  the  power  of  imparting 
eternal  life,  and  of  uniting  the  believer  to  Him  in  the  closest 
union,  what  need  have  we  of  more?  Why  should  He  after- 
wards have  ascribed  this  virtue  to  His  flesh,  whilst  He  liiroseU 
declares  that  His  flesh  profitelh  nothing  ?  The  flesh  of  Christ, 
^o  far  as  it  suffered  death  for  ns,  is  of  incalculable  utility, 
for  it  saves  us  from  perdition;  bo  far  as  it  is  eaten  by  us,  il 
is  of  no  use  whatever." 

The  struggle  began.  Pomeranus,  Luther's  fr  en  1  nshel 
Into  the  conflict,  and  attacked  the  evangel  st  of  Z  r  L 
Bomewbat  too  contemptuously.  CEcolampad  u  1  en  I  gin 
to  blush  at  having  so  long  combutcd  his  doul  t  and  a 
having  preached  doctrines  that  already  began  to  vtavLr  in 

*'  A  maDducaHone  cibi,  qui  vi 
ratlonstn,  qaam  oibum  Tooat  c 
Opp.  lii.  £73. 
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bis  mind.    He  took  courage,  and  wrote  from  Basle  to  Zwiii<' 

gle :  "  The  dogma  of  the  real  presence  is  the  fortress  and 
safeguard  of  their  impiety.  So  long  as  they  preserve  this 
idol,  no  one  can  conquer  them.*  He  then  entered  into  the 
lists,  by  publishing  a  book  on  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's 
words  :   This  is  my  body* 

The  mere  fact  that  (Ecolampadius  had  joined  the  reformer 
of  Zurich  excited  an  immense  sensation,  not  only  in  Basle 
but  in  all  Germany.  Luther  was  deeply  aflfected  by  it 
Brenz,  SchnepfF,  and  twelve  other  pastors  of  Swabia,  to 
whom  CEcolampadius  had  dedicated  his  book,  and  most  of 
whom  had  been  his  pupils,  experienced  the  keenest  sorrow. 
"  At  this  very  moment  when  I  am  separating  from  him  in 
a  just  cause,"  said  Brenz,  taking  up  the  pen  to  reply  to  him, 
'^  I  honour  and  admire  him  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  do.  The  bonds  of  love  are  not  broken  between  us  be- 
cauBe  we  are  not  of  one  opinion."  He  then  published,  con- 
jointly with  his  friends,  the  famous  Swahian  Syngramma^ 
in  which  he  replied  to  (Ecolampadius  with  firmness  but  with 
charity  and  respect.  "  If  an  emperor,"  said  the  authors, 
"  give  a  wand  to  a  judge,  saying :  *  Take ;  this  is  the  power 
of  judging  ;*  the  wand  no  doubt  is  a  mere  sign ;  but  the 
words  being  added,  the  judge  has  not  only  the  symbol  but 
the  power  itself."  The  true  members  of  the  reformed 
churches  may  admit  this  illustration.  The  Syngramma 
was  received  with  acclamations;  its  authors  were  looked 
upon  as  the  champions  of  truth  ;  many^  theologians,  and 
even  laymen,  desirous  of  sharing  in  their  glory,  began 
to  defend  the  doctrine  attacked,  and  fell  upon  (Ecolampa- 
dius. 

Strasburg  then  came  forward  to  mediate  between  Swit- 

Eerland  and  Germany.  Capito  and  Bucer  were  the  friends 
of  peace,  and  the  question  in  debate  was,  in  their  opinion, 
of  secondary  consequence  ;  they  therefore  placed  themselves 
between  the  two  parties,  sent  one  of  their  colleagues,  George 
Cassel,  to  Luther,  and  conjured  him  to  beware  of  snapping  the 
ties  of  fraternity  which  united  him  with  the  Swiss  divines. 

*  He  took  the  word  is  in  its  usual  acceptation,  but  by  bod$f  lie  under* 
4tood  a  symbol  of  the  body. 
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Nowhere  did  Lulhcr's  character  shine  forCli  more  strik- 
tngly  than  in  this  controversy  oti  the  Lord's  Supper.  Nevei 
were  more  clewly  displiij-cd  that  firmness  willi  wliidi  he 
clung  to  a  conviction  which  he  believed  to  be  christian,  his 
fiiithCulness  in  eceking  for  no  other  foundation  than  Scrip- 
ture, the  sagacity  of  his  defeiice,  tiJs  animated  eloquence, 
and  often  overwlielming  powers  of  argumentation.  But 
never  also  were  more  clearly  shown  the  obstinacy  with 
which  he  adhered  to  his  own  opinions,  the  little  attention  he 
paid  to  the  reasons  of  his  opponents,  and  the  uncharitable 
haste  with  which  he  ascribed  their  errors  to  the  wickedness 
of  their  hearts,  or  to  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  "  One  or  other 
of  as"  said  he  to  the  Strasbuig  mediator,  "  must  be  minis- 
ters of  Satan — the  Swiss  or  ourselvea." 

Tliis  was  what  Capito  styled  "  the  frenzies  of  the  Saxon 
Orestes;"  and  these  frenzii's  were  followed  hy  exhaustion. 
Luther's  health  was  alfeetcd  by  them  ;  one  day  he  fainted  in 
the  arms  of  his  wife  and  friends ;  he  was  a  whole  week  ae 
if  in  "  death  and  hell."* — "  He  had  lost  Jesus  Christ,"  he 
said,  "  and  was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  tempests  of  despair. 
The  world  was  passing  away,  and  announcing  by  prodigiee 
that  the  last  day  was  at  hand." 

But  tlie  divisions  among  the  friends  of  the  Reformation 
were  destined  to  have  stili  more  fatal  consequences.  The 
Romish  theologians  exulted,  particularly  in  Switzerland,  at 
being  able  to  oppose  Luther  to  ZwJnple,  And  yet  if,  after 
three  centuries,  the  recolleclion  of  these  divisions  should 
convey  to  evangelical  Cliristians  the  precious  fruits  of  unity 
in  diversity,  and  of  charity  in  liberty,  they  will  not  have 
Deen  in  vain.  Even  then,  the  reformers,  by  opposing  one 
another,  shttwed  that  they  were  not  governed  by  a  blind 
hatred  against  Rome,  and  that  truth  was  the  primary  object 
of  their  inquiries.  Herein  we  must  acknowledge  there  is 
Bomelhing  generous ;  and  conduct  so  disinterested  did  not 
liul  to  bear  fruit,  and  to  extort,  even  from  enemies,  a  foeUng 
of  interest  and  esteem. 

knd  further  than  this,  we  may  here  again  recognise  tlui 

Jimartrst  in  Inferno  jMtstui     L.  Epp.Iii.  132. 
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sovereigii  hand  which  directs  all  things,  and  pennits  nothing 
without  the  wisest  design.  Luther,  notwithstanding  his 
opposition  to  the  Papacy,  was  in  an  eminent  degree  con- 
servative. Zw  ingle,  on  the  contrary,  was  inclined  to  a  radi- 
cal reform.  These  two  opposite  tendencies  were  necessary. 
If  Luther  and  his  friends  had  stood  alone  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  the  work  would  have  been  stopped  too  soon, 
and  the  reforming  principle  would  not  have  accomplished  its 
prescribed  task.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  had  been  only 
Zwingle,  the  thread  would  have  been  snapped  too  abruptly, 
and  Uie  Reformation  would  have  been  isolated  from  the 
ages  that  had  gone  before. 

These  two  tendencies,  which  to  a  superficial  observer 
might  seem  to  have  existed  only  to  combat  each  other,  were 
ordained  to  complete  each  other ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  three 
centuries  we  can  say  that  they  have  fulfilled  their  mission. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

The  Tockenburg — An  Assembly  of  the  People — Reformation — The 
Grisons — Disputation  at  Ilantz — Results — Reformation  at  Zurich. 

Thus  the  Reformation  had  struggles  to  maintain  in  every 
quarter,  and  after  having  contended  with  the  rationalist 
philosophy  of  Erasmus,  and  the  fanaticism  of  some  of  the 
anabaptists,*  it  had  still  to  endure  an  intestine  war.  But  its 
great  conflict  was  always  with  popery  ;  and  the  attack  be- 
gun in  the  cities  of  the  plain  was  now  carried  on  among  the 
most  distant  mountains. 

The  mountains  of  the  Tockenburg  had  heard  the  sound 
of  the  Gospel,  and  three  ecclesiastics  were  there  persecuted 
by  order  of  the  bishop,  as  inclining  to  heresy.  "  Convince 
us  by  the  Word  of  God,"  said  Militus,  During,  and  Farer, 

•  A  term  applied  to  them  by  their  opponents,  but  which  they  nef« 
admi^  ed  as  applicable  to  t>iemselvea 


*  and  we  will  submit  not  only  to  the  chapter,  but  even  to  the 
r  brethren  in  Christ;  otherwise  we  will  obey  tio 
Mne,  not  even  the  mightiest  among  raeii."* 

This  was  truly  the  spirit  of  Zwingle  and  of  the  Reforraa- 
A  circumstance  occurred  shortly  after  that  inflamed 
e  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  lolly  valleys.    A  meet- 
ing of  the  people  took  phice  on  Saint  Catherine's  day ;   the 
citizens  were  assembled,  and  two  men  of  Sdiwytz,  having 
come  to  the  Tockenburg  on  business,  were  seated  at  one 
of    the  tables ;    they  entered  into  eonversation.     "  Ulrich 
Zwingle,"  said  one  of  them,  "is  a  heretic  and  a  robber  1" 
Steiger,  the  seeretary  of  stale,  undertook  Zwingle's  defence. 
Their  noiae  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  meeting. 
L  George  Bruggmann,  Zwingle's  uncle,  who  was  at  an  adjoin- 
ling  table,  sprung  angrily  from  his  seat,  exclaiming ;  "  Surely 
ftihcy  are  speaking  of  Master  Ulrich  V     All  the  guests  rose 
I  followed  liim,  fearing  a  brawl.f     As  the  tumult  kept 
increasing,  the  bailiff  hastily  assembled  the  council  in  the 
■street,  and  prayed  Bruggmann,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  be 
'  content  with  saying  to  tliesc  men :    "  If  you  do  not  retract 
your  words,  it  is  you  who  are  guilty  of  lying  and  thieving," 
— "  Recollect  what  you  have  just  said,"  replied  the  men 
of  Schwytz ;   "  be  sure  we  shall  remember  them."     They 
.  then  mounted  their  horses,  and  galloped  off  ou  the  road  to 
JSchwytz.! 

The  government  of  Sehwytz  then  addressed  a  threatening 

■  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tockenburg,  which  spread 

■  dismay  among  them.  "  Be  bold  and  fcarless,''§  wrote  Zwingle 

0  the  council  of  bis  native  place.    "  Be  nut  concerned  at  the 

I  they  utter  against  me !    Any  brawler  can  call  me  a 

[leretic;  but  do  you  refrain  from  insults,  disorders,  dehau- 

jhery,  and  mercenary  wara ;    relieve  the  poor,  protect  those 

J  are  oppressed,  and  whatever  abuse  may  be  heaped 

Ne  pot«Dtissimo  qnidam,  sed  soli  Deo  eJQsque  verbo.    Zvr,  Epp. 

^V.  370. 

-t  TuCumquB  Conmium  sequi,  grandem  Donflictum  timeulm.   Zwi  Biff 


P.  371. 


^n  aie  winder  beim. 
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t^K>n  you,  preserve  an  unshaken  confidence  in  Almighty 
God;'* 

Zwingle's  exhortations  produced  the  desired  effect.  ITie 
council  still  hesitated,  but  the  people,  meeting  in  their  re- 
spective parishes,  unanimously  decreed  that  the  mass  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  the  Word 
of  God.f 

The  conquests  were  not  less  important  in  Rhsetia,  which 
Salandronius  had  been  compelled  to  leave,  but  where  Co- 
mander  was  boldly  proclaiming  the  Gospel.  The  enthusiasts, 
indeed,  by  preaching  their  fanatical  doctrines  in  the  Grisons, 
had  at  first  done  great  mischief  to  the  Reformation.  The 
people  were  divided  into  three  parties.  Some  had  embraced 
the  views  of  these  new  prophets ,  others,  amazed  and  con- 
founded, regarded  this  schism  with  anxiety ;  and  lastly,  the 
partisans  of  Rome  were  loud  in  their  exultation.^ 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Ilantz,  in  the  gray  league,  for  a 
public  disputation ;  the  supporters  of  the  papacy,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  on  the  other^  collected 
their  forces.  The  bishop's  vicar  at  first  sought  how  to  evade 
the  combat.  "  These  disputes  lead  to  great  expense,"  said 
he ;  "I  am  ready  to  lay  down  ten  thousand  florins  in  order 
to  meet  them ;  but  I  require  the  opposite  party  to  do  as 
much." — "  If  the  bishop  has  ten  thousand  florins  at  his  dis- 
posal," exclaimed  the  rough  voice  of  a  peasant  in  the  crowd, 
"  it  is  from  us  he  has  wrung  them ;  to  give  as  much  more 
to  these  poor  priests  would  be  too  bad." — "  We  are  poor 
people  with  empty  purses,"  said  Comander,  pastor  of  Coire ; 
"  we  have  hardly  the  means  of  buying  food :  where  then  can 
we  find  ten  thousand  florins  ?"§  Every  one  laughed  at  this 
expedient,  and  the  busines?  proceeded. 

•  Verbis  diris  abstinete  .    opem  ferte  egenis spem  certissimam  in 

Deo  rcponatis  omuipotente.  Zw.  £pp.  p.  351.  There  must  be  a  mistake 
tn  the  dates  of  oue  of  tlie  letters,  14th  and  '23d  (anno  1524),  or  else  one 
•f  Zwingle's  letters  to  his  fellow-countrymen  is  lost. 

+  Parochiae  uno  consensu  statuerunt  in  verbo  Dei  manere.  Ibid, 
p.  423. 

t  P&rs  tertia  papistarura  est  in  immensum  gloriantium  de  schifimato 
inter  nos  facto.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  400. 

I  Sie  w'tlren  gute  arme  Gesellen  mit  leeren  Secklen.  Filssl.  Be]ftr.  1 
868. 
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Among  the  spectators  were  Sebastian  Hofmeist«i  uid 
James  Aniiiiikii  of  Zurich  ;  they  held  iu  their  hands  the  IIol]' 
Bible  in  firetk  and  Hiibrew.  The  bishop's  vioar  desired 
that  all  strangers  should  be  excluded.  Ilofmeister  under- 
stood tills  to  be  directed  against  him.  "  We  have  come  prt>- 
vided  with  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bible,"  said  he,  "  in  order 
(hat  no  violence  may  be  done  in  any  mamier  to  Scripture. 
Yet  sooner  than  prevent  the  conference,  we  are  willing  Us 
withdraw."—"  Ail"  exclaimed  the  priest  of  Dintzeu,  loot- 
ing at  the  books  of  the  Zurichers,  "  if  Uie  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages  had  never  entered  our -country,  there  would  have 
been  fewer  heresies  I"* — "  St.  Jerome,"  said  another,  "  has 
translated  the  Bible  for  us ;  we  do  not  want  the  books  of  the 
Jews  I" — ■"  If  the  Zurichers  are  turned  out,"  said  the  ban- 
neret of  Ilantz,  "  the  commune  will  interfere." — "  Well  then," 
replied  others,  "  let  them  listen,  but  be  silent."  The  Zu- 
richers remained  accordingly,  and  their  Bible  with  them. 

After  this  Comander  stood  up  and  read  the  first  of  the 
theses  he  had  published ;  it  ran  thus :  "  Tlie  christian  Cliurch 
ia  bom  of  the  Word  of  God ;  it  must  abide  by  this  Word, 
And  listen  to  no  other  voice."  He  then  proved  what  he  had 
advanced  by  numerous  passages  from  Scripture.  "  He  trod 
with  a  firm  step,"  said  an  ey e- witness, ■[-  "  eacli  lime  setting 
down  his  foot  with  the  firmness  of  an  on," — "  There  is  too 
much  of  this,"  said  the  vicar. — "  AVhen  he  is  at  table  with 
his  friends  listening  to  the  pipers,"  said  Hofmeister,  "  he 
does  not  find  it  too  long."{ 

Then  a  man  arose  and  iidvanced  from  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  tossing  Itis  arms,  knitting  his  brows,  blinking  bis 
eyes,§  and  who  appeared  to  have  lost  his  senses  ;  he  rushed 
towards  the  reformer,  and  many  thought  he  was  about  to 
strike  him.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  of  Coire.  "  I  have 
committed  several  questions  to  writing,"  said  he  to  Comander  j" 
Bnswer  them  instantly."—"  I  am  here,"  said  the  reformer  ol 

*  Wiire  die  GrieoliiaohG  uod  Hebraisclie  Sprache  niuht  in  dw  LmJ 
i   gekammsn,    Fiisal.  Beytr.  i.  360.  "" 

+  Satzte  den  Fuse  irie  ein  mUder  Ocba.     Ibid.  362. 
t  D«n  PTeifiern  nznhiirBn,  die  ...  wie  den  Furstea  hoBerttn. 
§  Bliiitiela  yiit  den  Auiten,  rumfate  die  Sliinc.     Ibid.  368. 
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the  Gnsons,  "  to  defend  my  doctrine :  attack  it,  and  I  wiD 
defend  it ;  or  else  return  to  your  place.  I  will  answer  you 
when  I  have  done."  The  schoolmaster  remained  a  moment 
in  suspense.  "  Very  well,"  said  he  at  last,  and  returned  to 
his  seat. 

It  was  proposed  to  pass  on  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra 
ments.    The  Abbot  of  St.  Luke's  declared  that  he  could  not 
approach  such  a  subject  without  awe,  and  the  horrified  curate 
in  alarm  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  schoolmaster  of  Coire,  who  had  already  made  one  at 
tempt  to  attack  Comander,  began  with  much  volubility  to 
argue  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  text,  "  This  is  my  body." — "  My  dear  Berre,"  said  Co- 
mander, "  how  do  you  understand  these  words,  John  is 
Elias?" — "  I  understand,"  replied  Berre,  who  saw  what  Co- 
mander was  aiming  at,  "  that  he  was  really  and  essentially 
Elias." — "  Why  then,"  continued  Comander,  "  did  John  the 
Baptist  himself  say  to  the  Pharisees  that  he  was  not  Elias  ?" 
The  schoolmaster  was  silent :  at  last  he  replied,  "  It  is  true." 
Everybody  began  to  laugh,  even  those  who  had  urged  him 
to  speak. 

The  Abbot  of  St.  Luke's  made  a  long  speech  on  the  eucha- 
rist,  which  closed  the  conference.  Seven  priests  embraced 
the  evangelical  doctrine ;  complete  religious  liberty  was  pro- 
claimed, and  the  Romish  worship  was  abolished  in  several 
churches.  "  Christ,"  to  use  the  language  of  Salandronius, 
"  grew  up  everywhere  in  these  mountains,  as  the  tender 
grass  of  spring ;  and  the  pastors  were  like  living  fountains, 
watering  these  lofty  valleys."* 

The  Reform  made  still  more  rapid  strides  at  Zurich.  The 
Dominicans,  the  Augustines,  the  Capuchins,  so  long  at 
enmity,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  living  together; 
a  foretaste  of  hell  for  these  poor  monks.  In  the  place  of 
these  corrupted  institutions  were  founded  schools,  an  hospital, 
a  theological  college  :  learning  and  charity  everywhere  sup- 
planted indolence  and  selfishness. 

*  Tita,  moribus  et  doctrina  herbescenti  Chrifito  apnd  Rhsetos  Sons  irri 
gjua    Zw.  £pp  p.  485. 
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TBESEvictoriesof  the  Heformatton could  Dot  remain  unnoticed. 
Monks,  prieBts,  and  prelates,  in  distraction,  felt  that  the 
ground  was  everywhere  slipping  from  beneath  their  feet,  and 
that  the  Romish  Chureh  was  on  the  puint  of  sinking  under 
unprecedented  dangers.  The  oligarchs  of  the  canton^,  the 
advocates  of  foreign  pensions  and  capitulations,  saw  that 
they  could  delay  no  longer,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  their 
privileges  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Church  was 
frightened  and  beginning  to  sink,  they  stretched  out  their 
mailed  hands  to  save  it,  A  Stein  and  a  .Tohn  Hng  of  Lucerne 
united  with  a  John  Fabcr;  and  the  civil  authority  rushed 
to  the  support  of  that  hierarchical  power  which  openeth  its 
mouth  to  blaspheme  and  raaketh  war  upon  the  saints.* 

Their  first  efforts  were  directed  against  Berne.  Ttie  seven 
Roman-catholic  cantons,  in  coilusiun  with  tho  Bernese 
oligarchs,  sent  a  deputation  to  that  city,  who  laid  their 
complaints  before  the  council  on  Wbitmonday  1526.  "All 
order  is  destroyed  in  the  Church,"  said  the  schulthess  (chief 
magistrate)  of  Lucerne,  "  God  is  blasphemed,  the  sacra- 
ments, the  mother  of  God,  and  the  saints  are  despised,  and 
imminent  and  terrible  calamities  threaten  to  dissolve  our 
praiseworthy  confederation."  At  the  same  time  the  Bomese 
partisans  of  Rome,  in  harmony  with  the  Forest  cantons, 
tad  summoned  to  Berne  the  deputies  of  the  country,  chosen 
from  those  who  were  devoted  to  flie  papacy.  Some  of  them 
nad  the  courage  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  GospeL  The 
titling  was  stormy,     "  Berne  must  renounce  the  evangelkal 

*  Revelstion  xiii.  G,  G,  7. 
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faith  and  walk  with  us,"  said  the  Forest  cantons.  The 
Bemese  councils  decreed  that  they  would  maintain  "  the 
ancient  christian  faith,  the  holy  sacrameuts,  the  mother  of 
God,  the  saints,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  churches."* 
Thus  Rome  triumphed,  and  the  mandate  of  1526  was  about 
to  annul  that  of  1523.  In  effect,  all  the  married  priests 
not  born  in  the  canton  were  compelled  to  leave  it ;  they 
drove  from  their  borders  all  who  were  suspected  of  Luther- 
anism ;  they  exercised  a  vigilant  censorship  over  every  work 
sold  by  the  booksellers,  and  certain  books  were  publicly 
burnt.  Even  John  Faber,  with  audacious  falsehood,  said 
publicly  that  Haller  had  bound  hhnself  before  the  council 
to  perform  mass  again,  and  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Rome. 
It  was  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity to  crush  the  new  faith. 

For  a  long  while  public  opinion  had  been  demanding  a 
discussion ;  this  was  the  only  means  left  of  quieting  the 
people.-}-  "  Convince  us  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  said  the 
council  of  Zurich  to  the  diet,  "  and  we  will  comply  with 
your  wishes." — "  The  Zurichers,"  it  was  everywhere  said, 
"  have  made  you  a  promise ;  if  you  can  convince  them  by  the 
Bible,  why  not  do  so  ?  if  you  cannot,  why  do  you  not  con- 
form to  the  Bible  ?" 

The  conferences  held  at  Zurich  had  exercised  an  immense 
influence,  and  it  was  felt  necessary  to  oppose  them  by  a  con- 
ference held  in  a  Romish  city,  with  all  necessary  precautions 
to  secure  the  victory  to  the  pope*s  party. 

True,  these  discussions  had  been  pronounced  unlawful, 
but  means  were  found  to  evade  this  difficulty.  "  It  is 
only  intended,"  said  they,  "  to  check  and  condemn  the  pes- 
tilent doctrines  of  Zwingle."t  This  being  settled,  they 
looked  about  for  a  vigorous  champion,  and  Doctor  Eck 
offered  himself.    He  feared  nothing.    "  Zwingle  no  doubt 

♦  Actum  uflf  den  heil.    Pfingsel  Montag,  1526.    Tschudi. 
f  Dass  der  gmein  Man,  one  eine  offne  Disputation,  nit  za  Btillex)  was 
Bull.  Chr.  i.  331 
t  Diet  of  Lucerne,  13th  March  1526. 
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haa  milked  raorc  cowb  than  he  has  read  baokE,"  eaid  he,  by 
Hofmeister'a  account.* 

The  Great  Conncil  of  Zurich  sent  Dr.  Eck  a  safe-conduct 
to  go  direct  to  Zurich  ;  but  Eck  replied  that  he  would  wail 
for  the  answer  of  the  confederation.  Zwingle  then  oficred 
to  dispute  at  Saint  Gall  or  Schafiliausen ;  but  the  council, 
acting  on  an  article  of  the  federal  compact,  which  provided 
"  that  every  accused  person  should  be  tried  in  the  place  of 
his  abode,"  ordered  Zwingle  to  withdraw  his  offer. 

At  last  the  diet  fixed  that  the  conference  should  take 
place  at  Baden  on  the  ICth  of  May  1526.  This  meeting 
promised  to  he  important ;  for  it  waa  the  result  and  the  seal 
of  the  alliance  which  had  just  been  concluded  between  the 
clergy  and  the  oligarchs  of  the  confederation.  "  See,"  said 
Zwingle  to  Vadian,  "what  Faber  and  the  oligarchs  now 
venture  to  attempt. "■[■ 

Accordingly,  the  decision  of  the  diet  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation in  Switzerland.  It  waa  not  doubted  that  a  conference 
held  under  such  auspices  would  be  favourable  to  the  Refor- 
mation. Are  not  the  five  cantons  the  most  devoted  to  tlie  pope 
supreme  in  Baden,  said  the  Zurichers?  nave  they  not 
already  declared  Zwingle's  doctrine  heretical,  and  pursued  it 
with  fire  and  sword?  Waa  not  Zwingle  burnt  in  effigy  at 
Lucerne,  with  every  mark  of  ignominy?  At  Friburg,  were 
not  his  writings  committed  to  the  flames?  Do  they  not 
everywhere  call  for  his  death  ?  Have  not  the  cantons  that 
exercise  sovereign  rights  in  Baden  declared,  that  in  whatever 
part  of  their  territory  Zwingle  made  his  appearance,  he  should 
be  apprehended  ?{  Did  not  Ubcrlinger,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
say  that  the  only  thing  in  the  world  tliat  he  desired  was  to 
bang  Zwingle,  though  he  should  be  called  a  hangman  all 
the  rest  of  his  days?§     And  has  not  Doctor  Eck  himself, 

*  Et  hsbe  woM  mehr  KUha  gemolken,  als  Ditcher  lelesen.  Zw.  0|i)k 
U.405. 

t  Vide  nuna  qnid  sadcant  oligarch]  Litqiie  Pibor.     Zw.  Epp.  p.  ilU. 

i  Zwiiiali  in  ihiem  Gebiel,  wo  er  hetrotsn  werde,  KCtauee"  »"  whmott 
Zw.  0pp.  ii.  423. 

i  Da  woUta  «i  gfita  all  sein  LobUK  eiu  Hunker  ijeDuint  werdeu.    IliiJ 
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for  years  past,  been  crying  out  that  the  heretics  must  be  at-* 
tacked  with  fire  and  sword  ?  What  then  will  be  the  end  oj 
this  conference  ?  what  other  result  can  it  have,  but  the  death 
of  the  reformer  ? 

Such  were  the  fears  that  agitated  the  commission  appointed 
at  Zurich  to  examine  into  the  affair.  Zwingle,  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  their  agitation,  rose  and  said:  "You  know  what 
happened  at  Baden  to  the  valiant  mer  of  Stammheim,  and 

how  the  blood  of  the  Wirths  dyed  the  scaffold and  it  is 

fto  the  very  place  of  their  execution  that  they  challenge  us  I 

Let  Zurich,  Berne,  Saint  Gall,  or  even  Basle,  Constance, 

and  Schaffhausen,  be  selected  for  the  conference ;  let  it  be 
agreed  to  discuss  essential  points  only,  employing  nothing 
else  than  the  Word  of  God ;  let  no  judge  be  set  above  it ; 
and  then  I  am  ready  to  appear."* 

Meanwhile,  fanaticism  was  already  bestirring  itself  and 
striking  down  its  victims.  A  consistory,  headed  by  that 
same  Faber  who  had  challenged  Zwingle,  on  the  10th  of 
May  1526,  about  a  week  before  the  discussion  at  Baden, 
condemned  to  the  flames,  as  a  heretic,  an  evangelical  minister 
named  John  Hiigel,  pastor  of  Lindau,-j-  who  walked  to  the 
place  of  execution  singing  the  Te  Deum.  At  the  same  time, 
another  minister,  Peter  Spengler^  was  drowned  at  Friburg  by 
order  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance. 

Sinister  rumours  reached  Zwingle  from  all  quarters.  His 
brother-in-law,  Leonard  Tremp,  wrote  to  him  from  Berne :  "  I 
entreat  you,  as  you  regard  your  life,  not  to  repair  to  Baden. 
r  know  that  they  will  not  respect  yom*  safe-conduct."} 

It  was  affirmed  that  a  plan  had  been  formed  to  seize  and 
gag  him,  throw  him  into  a  boat,  and  carry  him  off  to  some 
secret  place.§  With  these  threats  and  persecutions  before 
them,  the  council  of  Zurich  decreed  that  Zwingle  should  not 
go  to  Baden. II 

*  Wellend  wir  ganz  geneigt  syn  ze  erschynen.    Zw.  0pp.  ii.  423. 

f  Hunc  hominem  hsoreticum  damnamus,  projicimus  et  conculcamua 
[lotting.  Helv.  K.  Gesch.  iii.  300. 

X  Caveatis  per  caput  yestrum Zw.  Epp.  p.  483. 

§  Navigio  captum,  ore  mox  obturate,  clam  fuisse  deportandum.  Osw. 
Myc.  Vit.  Zw. 

H  ZwingliujQ  Senatus  Tigurinus  Badenam  dimittere  reouBayit.    Ibid* 
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The  discussion  being  fiveiJ  for  the  19th  of  May,  the  di» 

putanta  and  tlic  representativL-s  of  the  cantons  and  bishop) 

began  to  arrive  gradually.  On  the  side  of  the  Rom  an -catholics 

appeared  in  the  foremost  place  the  warhke  and  vain-glorious 

Doctor  Eck;    on  the  side  of  the  Protestants,  the  retiring 

aiid  genllc  tEcolampadins.    The  latter  was  well  aware  of  the 

[  perils  attending  tliia  (li.=cuBsion.     "He  had  long  hesitated, 

'  like  a  tiiiiid  stjig  worried  by  furious  dogs,"  says  an  old  hia- 

[  torian ;  at  length  he  decided  on  going  lo  Baden,  previously 

1^  making  this  solenin  declaration,  "  I  acknowledge  no  other 

bfltandard  of  judgment  than  the  Word  of  God."     At  first,  he 

1 "  had  earnestly  desired  that  Zwingle  should  share  his  danger ;" 

'  bat  he  aoon  became  convinced  that,  if  the  intrepid  doctor 

had  appeared  in  that  fanatical  city,  the  anger  of  the  Roman- 

■   ists,  kindling  at  his  sight,  would  have  caused  the  death  o( 

I  both  of  them. 

They  began  by  determining  the  regulations  of  the  eonfer- 

I  ence.     Doctor  Eck  proposed  that  the  deputies  of  the  Forest 

I, Cantons  should  be  empowered  to  pronounce  the  linal  judg- 

I'ment;  which  waa,  in  truth,  anticipating  the  condemnation 

['«f  the  reformed  doctrines.     Thomas  Plater,  who  had  come 

j.from  Zurich  to  attend  the   colloquy,   waa   deapatched  by 

I  <Ecolarapadius  to  ask  Zwinglc's  advice.     Arriving  during 

the  night,  he  was  with  difficulty  admitted  into  the  reformer's 

'house.     "Unlucky  disturber,"  said  Zwingle  to  him,  as  ha 

rubbed  his  eyes,  "  for  six  weeks  I  have  not  gone  to  bed, 

owing  to  this  discussion. -J- What  are  your  tidings?" 

Plater  stated  Eck's  demands.     "  And  who  can  make  those 

I  peasants  understand  sueli  things?"  replied  Zwingle  ;  "  they 

would  be  much  more  at  home  in  milking  their  cows."! 

On  the  Slst  of  May  the  conference  opened.     Eck  and 

[  Faber,  accompanied  by  prelates,  magistrates,  and  doctors, 

I   robed  in  garments  ofdamask  and  silk,  and  adorned  with  rings, 

chains,  and  crosses,§  repaired  to  the  church.     Eck  haughtily 


*  Si  pBricliUberiB,  periolitabimur  omnes  tec 
+  Ich  bio  in  socbs  Woolieu  nie  'm  daa  B«tb 
P.26S. 
t  Sie  Terstunden  gich  has  auf  Kiib  mallCRD. 


im.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  311:. 
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ascended  a  palpit  gpendiilly  decorated,  while  the  humble 
<EcoIainpadiua,  meanly  clotlied,  was  forced  to  lake  his 
front  of  hia  opponent  on  a  rudely  carved  siool.  "  All  the  time 
the  conference  lasted,"  said  the  chronicler  Bollinger,  "  Eck 
and  bis  friends  were  lodged  at  the  Baden  parsonage,  faring 
sumptuously,  living  gaily  and  scandalously,  and  drinking 
much  wine,  with  which  the  abbot  of  Weltingen  provided 
them*  Eck  took  the  baths  at  Baden  (it  was  said)  but... 
in  wine.  The  evangelicals,  on  the  contrary,  made  a  sorry 
appearance,  and  the  people  lauglied  at  them  as  at  a  tioop  of 
mendicants.  Their  way  of  hving  was  in  strong  contrast  to 
that  of  the  papal  champions.  The  landlord  of  the  Pike, 
the  inn  at  which  CEcolartipadius  lodged,  being  curious  t 
know  what  the  latter  did  in  hia  room,  reported  that  every 
time  he  peeped  in,  he  found  him  reading  or  praying.  It 
must  be  confessed  (said  he)  that  he  is  a  very  pious  heretic." 
The  disputation  lasted  eighteen  days,  and  during  the 
whole  time  tha  clergy  walked  daily  in  solemn  procession, 
chanting  Utanies  in  order  to  ensure  victory.  Eck  alone 
spoke  in  dei'ence  of  the  Romish  doctrines.  He  was  still  the 
champion  of  the  Leipsic  disputation,  with  the  same  German 
accent,  broad  shoulders,  and  strong  lungs,  an  excellent  town- 
crier,  and  in  outward  appearance  having  more  resemblance 
to  a  butcher  than  a  theologian.  According  to  his  usual 
custom  he  disputed  with  great  violence,  seeking  to  gall  his 
adversaries  by  sarcasm,  and  from  time  to  time  slipping  out 
an  oath.f     But  Uie  president  never  called  him  to  order. 

Eck  stamps  with  hia  feet,  aad  tbumps  witb  liis  hands. 
He  bluEters,  he  BWeais,  and  he  scolds  ; 

Whatsver  the  pope  And  the  cardinals  teach. 
Is  the  faith,  he  declarea,  that  he  holds.^ 

(Ecolampadius,  on  the  contrary,  with  his  calm  features 
and  noble  and  patriarchal  air,  spoke  with  so  much  mildnesB, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  such  courage  and  ability,  that 
even  his  adversaries,  affected  and  impressed,  said  one  to 
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another :    "  Oh  I    that  the  tall  sallow  man  were  on  otu 

side,"* At  times,  however,  he  was  moved  when  he  saw 

the  hatred  and  violence  of  hia  auditors  :  "  How  impatiently 
they  lislfiu  to  mel"  said  he;  "but  God  will  not  forsake 
(lis  glory,  and  that  is  all  we  seek."-!- 

(Ecolampadiita  liaving  combated  Dr.  Eck's  first  thesis  on 
tlie  real  presence,  Haller,  who  had  come  to  Baden  after  the 
opening  of  the  conference,  entered  the  hsts  against  the 
second.  But  Utile  used  to  such  conferences,  of  a  timid 
character,  tied  down  by  the  orders  of  his  government,  and 
embarrassed  by  the  looks  of  hia  avoyer  Gaspard  of  Mullinen, 
a  great  enemy  to  the  Reformation,  Haller  possessed  not 
the  haughty  confidence  of  his  opponent ;  but  he  had  more 
real  strength.  When  Haller  had  finished,  CEcolampadius 
returned  to  the  combat,  and  pressed  Eck  so  closely,  that 
the  latter  was  compelled  to  fall  hack  on  the  customs  of  the 
Church.  "  Custom,"  replied  CEcolampadius,  "  has  no  force 
tn  our  Switzerland,  unless  it  be  according  to  the  constitution; 
now,  in  matters  of  faith,  the  Bible  is  our  constitution." 

The  third  thesis  on  the  invocation  of  saints ;  the  fourth  on 
images ;  the  fifth  on  purgatory,  were  successively  discussed- 
No  one  rose  to  contest  the  truth  of  the  two  last,  which  turned 
on  original  sin  and  baptism. 

Zwingle  took  an  active  part  in  the  whole  of  the  discussion. 
The  Romish  party,  which  had  appoioled  four  secretaries, 
had  forbidden  all  other  persons  to  take  notes  under  pain  of 
death.:(  But  Jerome  Walach,  a  student  from  the  Valais,  who 
possessed  an  cKcellent  memory,  impressed  on  his  mind  all 
that  he  heard,  and  on  returning  home,  hastened  to  commit  it 
to  writing.  Thomas  Plater  and  Zimmerman  of  Winterthur 
carried  these  notes  to  Zwingle  every  day,  with  letters  from 
CEcolampadius,  and  brought  back  the  reformer's  answers. 
Boldiers  armed  with  halberds  were  posted  at  all  the  gates 
of  Baden,  and  it  was  only  by  inventing  different  excuses 


*  O  were  dtr  lange  g'dl  mm  aS  uiise 

iw.  Epp.  p.  5  H . 

*  MaD  Bollte  einem  ohae  all«r  wsii 
rham.  Ptateri  l.,ebpns  Beaclireib.  p.  SG- 


Biill.  Chr.  i.  353. 

iiB  ne  utiquim  desertim. 
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that  these  two  messengers  evaded  the  inquiries  of  the 
sentinels,  who  could  not  understand  why  they  were  so 
frequently  passing  to  and  fro.*  Thus  Zwingle,  though 
absent  from  Baden  in  body,  was  present  in  spirit. 

He  advised  and  strengthened  his  friends,  and  refuted  his 
adversaries.  "  Zwingle,"  said  Oswald  Myconius,  "  has 
laboured  more  by  his  meditations,  his  sleepless  nights,  and 
the  advice  which  he  transmitted  to  Baden,  than  he  would 
have  done  by  discussing  in  person  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies."  f 

During  the  whole  conference,  the  Roman-catholics  were 
in  commotion,  sending  letters  in  every  direction  and  loudly 
boasting  of  their  victory.  "  CEcolampadius,"  exclaimed  they, 
^^  vanquished  by  Dr.  Eck  and  laid  prostrate  in  the  lists,  has 
sung  his  recantation ;{ the  dominion  of  the  pope  will  be  every- 
where restored."  §  These  statements  were  circulated  through 
the  cantons,  and  the  people,  prompt  to  believe  everything 
they  hear,  gave  credit  to  all  the  vaunts  of  the  Romish 
partisans. 

When  the  dispute  was  finished,  the  monk  Mumer  of  Lu- 
cerne, nicknamed  "  the  tom-cat,"  stepped  forward,  and  read 
forty  charges  against  Zwingle.  "  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  that 
the  coward  would  come  and  reply  to  them ;  but  he  has  not 
appeared.  Well,  then,  by  every  law,  both  human  and  divine, 
I  declare  forty  times  that  the  tyrant  of  Zurich  and  all  his 
partisans  are  traitors,  liars,  perjurers,  adulterers,  infidels, 
robbers,  sacrilegers,  gallows-birds,  and  such  that  every 
honest  man  must  blush  at  having  any  intercourse  whatever 

*  When  they  asked  me  :  "  What  are  you  going  to  do !"  I  replied  : 
**  I  am  carrying  chickens  to  sell  to  the  gentlemen  at  the  baths ;"  for  they 
gave  me  some  chickens  at  Zurich,  and  the  sentries  could  not  make  out  how 
X  procured  them  always,  and  in  so  short  a  time.  Plater's  Autobio- 
graphy, p.  262.     Lebon's  Beschrieb. 

+  Quam  laborassot  disputando  vel  inter  medios  hostes.  Osw.  Myc, 
Vita.  Zw.— See  also  Zwingle's  several  writings  having  reference  to  the 
Baden  disputation.    0pp.  ii.  pp.  398-520. 

X  G^colampadius  victus  jacet  in  arena  prostratus  ab  Eccio,  herb&m 
porrexit.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  514. 

§  Spem  concipiunt  l^etam  fore  ut  regnum  ipsorum  restituatur.   Ibid.  61& 
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wilh  tbem,"  Such  was  the  abuse  which  at  thia  time  was 
honoured  with  the  name  of  "  ciiristian  controversy,"  by 
doctors  whom  the  Romish  church  shoiili]  herself  disavow. 

Great  agitation  prevailed  in  Baden ;  the  general  impres- 
sion was,  that  the  Roman  cliampions  had  talked  the  loudest, 
but  argued  the  weakest*  Only  (Eeolampadius  and  ten  oi 
his  friends  voted  against  Eck's  theses ;  while  eighty  per- 
sons, including  the  presidents  of  the  debate  and  all  the 
monks  of  Witlingen,  adopted  them.  Haller  had  quitted 
Baden  before  the  end  of  the  conference. 

The  majority  of  the  diet  then  decreed  that,  as  Zwingle,  the 
shief  of  this  pestilent  doctrine,  had  refused  to  appear,  and  as 
the  ministers  who  had  come  to  Baden  had  resisted  all  con- 
viclion,  they  were  all  together  cast  out  from  the  bosom  oJ 
the  catholic  church.-[- 


CH AFTER  XIV. 


But  this  famous  conference,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  the  ou- 
garchs  and  clergy,  was  destined  to  be  fatal  to  both.  Those 
who  had  combated  for  the  Gospel  were,  on  Iheir  return 
home,  to  fill  tlieir  countrymen  with  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
they  had  defended,  and  two  of  the  most  important  canlona 
in  the  Helvetic  alliance,  Berne  and  Basic,  wero  thenceforth 
to  begin  their  separation  from  the  papacy. 

The  first  blows  were  to  fall  on  OCcolampadius,  a  sirangei 
in  Switzerland;  and  he  did  not  return  to  Basle  wiihout 
apprehension.  But  his  ajisiety  was  soon  dissipated.  The 
inililness   of  his  language  had   struck   all   impartial  wil- 

•  IMe  Eraniwlischo  wcren  wol  syrschrycn,  nlchl  »b«r  aberdupvlir^ 
KTonlea.     HottinE.  lleW.  K.  Gesch.  iii.  300. 
■f  Von  Jtemelnw  Kyrcbea  UEHgeBtoaaeii.     BulL  Chr.  p.  355. 
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nesses,  much  more  than  the  clamours  of  Dr.  Eck,  and  all 
pious  men  received  him  with  acclamation.  The  adversaries 
made,  in  truth,  every  exertion  to  drive  him  from  the  pulpit, 
but  in  vain ;  he  taught  and  preached  with  greater  energy 
than  before,  and  the  people  had  never  shown  such  thirst  for 
he  Word.* 

Similar  results  followed  at  Berne.  The  conference  at 
Baden,  intended  to  crush  the  Reformation,  gave  it  a  new 
impulse  in  this  canton,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Swiss 
league.  Haller  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  capital,  than 
the  Smaller  Council  had  summoned  him  before  them,  and 
ordered  him  to  celebrate  the  mass.  Haller  demanded  per- 
mission to  reply  before  the  Great  Council,  and  the  people, 
thinking  it  their  duty  to  defend  their  pastor,  hastened  to  the 
spot.  Haller  in  alarm  declared  that  he  would  rather  leave 
the  city  than  be  the  occasion  of  any  disturbance.  Upon 
this,  tranquillity  being  restored :  "  If  I  am  required  to  per- 
form this  ceremony,"  said  the  reformer,  "  I  must  resign  my 
office ;  the  honour  of  God  and  the  truth  of  his  Holy  Word 
are  dearer  to  me  than  any  care  about  what  I  shall  eat  or 
wherewithal  I  shall  be  clothed."  Haller  uttered  these  words 
with  emotion;  the  members  of  the  council  were  affected; 
even  some  of  his  opponents  burst  into  tears.-j-  Once  more 
it  was  found  that  moderation  was  stronger  than  powei. 
To  satisfy  Rome  in  some  degree,  Haller  was  deprived  of  his 
canonry,  but  nominated  preacher.  His  most  violent  enemies, 
Lewis  and  Anthony  Diesbach,  and  Anthony  d'Erlach,  in- 
censed at  this  resolution,  immediately  withdrew  from  the 
council  and  the  city,  and  renounced  their  citizenship. 
"  Berne  stumbled,"  said  Haller,  "  but  has  risen  up  again 
with  greater  strength  than  ever."  This  firmness  in  the 
Bernese  made  a  deep  impression  in  Switzerland.^ 

But  the  results  of  the  conference  at  Baden  were  not 
limited  to  Basle  and  Berne.  While  these  events  were 
taking  place  in  these  powerful  cities,  a  movement,  more  or 

•  Plebe  Verbi  Domini  admodum  sitiente.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  618. 
t  Tmier,  Gesch.  v.  Bern.,  iii.  242 

Z  Profuit  hie  nobis  Bernates  tarn  dextre  in  servando  Berohtoldo  aotf 
Qgisse.    Ecol  ad  Zw.  Epp.  p.  518. 
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^^^^B  less  Bimilar,  was  going  on  in  several  other  states  of  dw 
^^^^B  confederation.  Tlie  preacber?  of  tit.  Gall,  on  their  retuiD 
^^^^H  from  Ijailcn,  proclaimed  the  Gospel  ;*  the  images  were  if- 
^^^^1  moved  from  the  parocliial  clmrcli  of  St.  Lawrence  after  a 
^^^^H  conference,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  their  costly  ganiieuts, 
^^^^B  tlieii  jewels,  rings,  and  gold  chains,  to  found  almshouses. 
^^^^V  The  RefonuatioD  despoiled,  but  it  was  to  clothe  the  poor; 
^^^^H  and  the  spoils  were  those  of  the  reformed  themselves. -f- 
^^^H  At  Mulhausen  the  Gospel  was  preached  witli  fresh  conr- 
^^^H  age;  Thurgovia  and  the  Rlieinlhal  daily  approximated 
^^^^B  more  and  more  to  Zurich.  Immediately  after  the  dispiH 
^^^H  tation,  Zurzach  removed  the  images  from  its  churches,  and 
^^^H  almost  the  whole  district  of  Daden  received  tlie  GospeL 
^^^^H  Nothing  was  better  calcntated  to  show  which  party  had 
^^^H  really  triumphed ;  and  lience  Zwingle,  as  he  looked  around 
^^^H  him,  gave,  glory  to  God.  "  We  have  been  attacked  in 
^^^^ft  many  ways,"  said  he,  "  but  the  Lord  is  not  only  above  thdi 
^^^^1  threats,  but  also  tlie  wars  themselves.  In  the  city  and 
^^^^H  canton  of  Zurich  there  is  an  admirable  agreement  in  favour 
^^^^1  of  the  GosiieL  We  shall  overcome  all  tilings  by  prayers 
^^^^B  offered  ay  with  faitli."|  And  shortly  after,  addressing 
^^^f  Hatler,  Swingle  said:  "  Everything  here  below  has  its 
P  tnurse.     The  rude  noflli  wind  is  Ibllowed  by  the  gentle 

breeze.  After  the  acirchii'g  heat  of  summer,  autumn  pours 
forth  its  treasures.  And  now,  after  severe  conlests,  the 
Creator  of  all  tliinf^,  wlioin  wc  serve,  has  opened  a  way 
for  us  uito  the  camp  of  our  adversaries.  At  last  we  may 
welcome  among  us  the  christian  doctrine,  that  dove  so  long 
repulsed,  and  which  ceased  not  to  watch  for  the  hour  of  her 
return.     Be  thou  the  Noah  to  receive  and  save  her." 

This  same  year,  Zurich  had  made  an  important  acquisi- 
tion. Conra'i  Pcliican,  superior  of  the  Franciscans  at  Basle, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Ihe  age  of  twenty-four,  had  been 
invited,  through  Zwingle'a  exertions,  to  be  Hebrew  professor 
at  Zurich.     "  1  have  Inng  since  renounced  the  pope,"  said 

*  San  G&llDDSfls  oStviis  Kuis  ri'stitiitos.    Z<T.  Epp.  p.  5IS, 
t  Kastbaro  liloidur,  Klduudiun,  RinK,  Kt'tlsn.&c,  rrayvril1u{  lerkauA 
Holt,  iii.  p,  .138. 

;  na.-li  niiim  or^Haa,-  amiiiu  supcratinu*.    Zw,  Ep|i.  p.  S19 
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be  on  arriving,  "and  deaired  to  live  to  Jesus  Chriat."* 
Pcllican,  by  his  crilical  talents,  became  one  of  the  moflt 
useful  labourers  in  the  work  of  the  Keformatiun. 

Zorich,  still  exclutled  frum  the  diet  by  the  Komisb  cantons, 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  more  favourable  disposi- 
tion manifested  by  some  of  the  confederates,  conYencd,  in 
the  beginning  of  152T,  a  diet  to  be  held  in  Zurich  itself. 
The  deputies  of  Berne,  Basle,  Schaffliausen,  Appenaell,  and 
St.  Gall  attended  it.  "  We  desire,"  said  the  deputies  of 
Zurich,  "  that  the  Word  of  God,  which  leads  us  solely  to 
Christ  crucified,  should  be  the  only  thing  preached,  taught, 
and  esalted.  We  abandon  all  human  doctrines,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  custom  of  our  forefathers ;  beiug  assured 
that  had  they  possessed  this  light  of  the  Divine  Word 
which  we  enjoy,  they  would  have  embraced  it  with  m 
reverence  than  we  their  feeble  descendants  have  done."-}- 
The  deputies  present  promised  to  take  the  representations  of 
Zurich  into  consideration. 

Thus  the  breach  in  the  walls  of  Gomie  was  widened  daily. 
The  discussion  at  Baden  had  been  intended  to  repair  it ;  and 
from  titat  time,  on  the  contrary,  the  wavsring  cantons  seemed 
willing  to  walk  with  Zurich.  Aheady  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plain  inclined  towards  the  Reformation ;  already  it  was  hem- 
ming in  the  mountains ;  already  it  was  invading  them,  and 
the  primitive  cantons,  which  were  as  the  cradle,  and  are  still 
the  citadel,  of  Switzerland,  shut  up  in  their  higher  Alps, 
seemed  alone  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  their  sires. 
These  moimtaineers,  continually  exposed  to  violent  storms, 
to  avalanches,  to  overflowing  torrents  and  rivers,  are  com- 
pelled all  their  lives  to  struggle  against  these  formidable 
enemies,  and  to  sacrifice  everything  to  preserve  the  meadow 
in  which  their  herds  graze,  and  the  cottage  where  they  shd' 
ler  themselves  from  the  storms,  and  which  the  first  inunda- 
tion sweeps  away.  Accordingly  the  conservative  principle 
is  strongly  developed  in  them,  and  transmitted  from  age  to 

•  Jamdudnm  papEe  cennntiiTi  ot  Christo  viTero  concupivi.    Zir.  Epp, 
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^^^H  «ge,  from  generation  to  geDeration,  To  prceerre  what  they 
^^^V  have  receiyed  from  their  fathers  constitutes  tlie  whole  wisdom 
^^^*  of  these  mountains.  Tlicse  rude  Helvetians  were  then  Strug- 
r  gling  against  the  Reformationj  which  aimed  at  changing  tbeii 

I  faith  and  their  worship,  as  they  struggle  to  this  day  against 

^^^^  the  torrents  that  fall  in  thunder  from  their  snowy  peaks,  oi 
^^^K  cgainst  the  new  poUtieal  ideas  that  have  been  established 
^^^^B  at  their  very  doors  in  the  surrounding  cantons.  They  will 
^^^f  be  the  last  to  lay  down  their  arms  before  that  twofold  power 
■  which  already  raises  its  banners  on  all  the  bills  around,  and 

threatens  daily  and  more  nearly  these  conservative  districts. 
Accordingly  these  cantons,  at  the  period  which  I  am  re- 
cording, still  more  irritated  against  Berne  than  against  Zu- 
ricli,  and  trembling  lest  this  powerful  state  should  desert 
them,  assembled  their  deputies  in  Berne  itself  a  week  after 
the  conference  at  Zurich.  They  called  on  the  council  to  de- 
pose the  new  teachers,  to  prosecute  their  doctrines,  and  to 
maintain  the  ancient  and  true  christian  faith,  as  confirmed 
by  past  ages  and  confessed  by  the  martyrs,  "  Convoke  all 
the  bailiwicks  of  the  canton,"  added  they ;  "  if  you  refuse, 
we  will  take  it  upon  ourselves."  The  Bernese  replied  with 
irritation :  "  We  have  power  enough  ourselves  to  speak  to 
those  under  our  jurisdiction." 

This  reply  only  increased  tlie  anger  of  the  Forest  Cantons, 
and  these  cantons,  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  the  political 
freedom  of  Switzerland,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  religions 
liberty,  began  to  seek,  even  from  without,  for  allies  to 
destroy  it.  To  combat  the  enemies  of  foreign  service,  that 
foreign  service  might  reasonably  he  resorted  to ;  and  if  the 
oligarchy  of  Switzerland  could  not  suffice  alone,  was  it  not 
natural  to  have  recourse  to  the  princes,  their  allies  ?  In  fact, 
Austria,  who  had  found  it  impossible  to  mnintain  her  own 
authority  in  the  confederation,  was  ready  to  interfere  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  Rome.  Berne  learnt  with  dismay 
that  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  was  making  prepara- 
tions against  Zurich  and  all  those  wlio  adhered  to  the  Refor- 


0  ZdtIcIl  Moiid;i7  aAor  Mitericorde.    KiioIihoC  B.  HnU^ 
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Circumstances  were  becomiag  more  critical.  A  succession 
of  events,  more  or  less  unfortunate,  the  excesses  of  the  fa- 
natics, the  disputes  with  Luther  on  the  Eucharist,  and 
others  besides,  appear  to  have  seriously  compromised  the 
Reformation  in  Switzerland.  The  discussion  at  Baden  had 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  papal  party,  and  the  sword 
they  had  brandished  against  their  adversaries  had  broken  in 
their  hands ;  but  this  had  only  increased  their  vexation  and 
anger,  and  they  were  preparing  for  a  fresh  effort.  Already 
the  imperial  power  itself  was  beginning  to  move ;  and  the 
Austrian  bands  which  had  been  routed  in  the  defiles  of  Mor- 
garten  and  on  the  heights  of  Sempach,  were  ready  to  enter 
Switzerland  with  colours  flying,  to  re-establish  the  tottering 
power  of  Rome.  The  moment  was  critical ;  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  halt  between  two  opinions,  and  be  neither  "  muddy 
nor  clear."  Berne  and  other  cantons,  which  had  long  hesi- 
tated, were  now  to  come  to  a  decision.  They  must  either 
piomptly  return  to  the  papacy,  or  take  their  stand  with  fresh 
courage  under  the  banners  of  Christ. 

A  Frenchman  from  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  William 
Farel  by  name,  at  this  time  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
Switzerland,  decided  the  Reformation  of  Roman  Helvetia, 
still  immersed  in  deep  slumber,  and  thus  turned  the  balance 
throughout  the  whole  confederation  in  favour  of  the  new 
doctrines.  Farel  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  like  those 
fresh  troops  which,  when  the  issue  of  the  contest  hangs 
in  the  balance,  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and 
decide  the  victory.  He  prepared  the  way  in  Switzerland  for 
another  Frenchman,  whose  austere  faith  and  commanding 
genius  were  to  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the  Reformation,  and 
make  the  work  complete.  By  means  of  these  illustrious  men, 
France  took  her  part  in  that  vast  commotion  which  agitated 
christian  society.  It  is  now  time  that  we  should  tum  our 
ayes  towards  that  ceimtry. 
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OolrtiraBlity  of  CliriatJanity — Eacmiea  of  the  Rcrorm  in  Francs — Ileretf 
aud  Pecsecutiijii  inDaupbiDy— A  country  MaasiDii — The  Faiel  Familj 
^Filgrini»^fltotheHo!yCroBB—Iniinonilily  and  Superstition— William 
deeites  to  bscome  a,  Student. 

Univehsalitt  ia  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  not  so  with  human  religions.  They  are 
adapted  to  a  certain  people,  and  to  the  degree  of  cultivation 
they  have  attained ;  they  keep  these  nations  stationary,  or 
if  by  any  extraordinary  circumstance  the  people  attain  a 
fuller  growth,  their  religion  is  Ich  behind,  and  by  that  means 
becomes  useless  to  them, 

Tiiere  has  been  an  Egyptian,  a  Grecian,  a  Latin,  and  even 
a  Jewish  rchgion ;  Christianity  ia  the  only  religion  of  man- 
kind. 

Its  starting  point  in  man  ia  sin ;  and  this  is  a  characteristic 
not  peculiar  to  any  one  race,  but  ia  the  heritage  of  every 
human  being.    Hence  the  Gospel,  as  satisfying  the  universal 
and  most  elevated  wants  of  our  nature,  is  received  as  coming 
.  from  God  by  the  most  barbarous  and  by  the  most  civilized 

nations.     It  does  not,  [ike  the  religions  of  antiquity,  deify 
[  national  peculiarities ;  but  it  docs  not  destroy  them  as  moders 

^^^^  cosmopolitism  would  do.  It  docs  better;  it  sanctifies,  eji- 
^^^L  nobles,  and  raises  them  to  a  holy  unity  by  the  new  and 
^^^^1  Jiring  principle  it  communicates  to  them. 
^^^H  The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world  has  wrought 
^^^H  a  great  revolution  in  history.  Until  then,  there  had  only 
^^^H  tnen  a  history  of  nations ;  now  there  ia  a  history  of  mai^ 
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kind ;  and  the  idea  of  a  universal  education  of  the  human 
race,  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ,  has  become  the  his- 
torian's  compass,  the  clue  to  history,  and  the  hope  of  the 
nations. 

But  Christianity  exerts  its  influence  not  only  on  all  na- 
tions, but  also  on  every  period  of  their  history. 

At  the  moment  of  its  appearance,  the  world  was  like  a 
torch  about  to  become  extinct,  and  Christianity  rekindled  i\ 
with  fire  from  heaven. 

Subsequently,  the  barbarian  tribes,  having  rushed  upon 
the  Roman  empire,  had  shattered  and  confounded  every 
thing;  and  Christianity,  stemming  that  desolating  torrent 
with  the  cross,  subdued  by  it  the  savage  children  of  the 
north,  and  gave  society  a  new  form. 

Yet  an  element  of  corruption  already  lay  hid  in  the  re^ 
ligion  carried  by  courageous  mssionaries  to  those  barbarous 
tribes.  Their  faith  came  from  Rome  almost  as  much  as 
from  the  Bible.  This  element  soon  gatliered  strength ;  man 
everywhere  substituted  himself  for  God, — the  essential  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Romish  church ;  and  a  renovation  of  religion 
became  necessaiy.  This  Christianity  accomplished  at  the 
epoch  of  which  we  are  treating. 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  in  the  countries  th*t  we 
have  hitherto  surveyed  has  shown  us  the  new  doctrint*  re- 
jecting the  extravagances  of  enthusiasts  and  of  the 
new  prophets ;  but  in  the  country  towards  which  we  now 
turn  our  attention,  infidelity  is  the  shoal  which  it  has  to 
encounter.  Nowhere  had  bolder  protests  been  made  against 
the  superstitions  and  abuses  of  the  Church :  nowhere  had 
there  been  a  more  striking  development  of  a  certain  love  of 
learning,  independent  of  Christianity,  which  often  ends  in 
irreligion.  France  carried  in  her  bosom  two  reformations  at 
the  same  time, — the  one  of  man,  the  other  of  God.  "  Two 
nations  were  in  her  womb,  and  two  manner  of  people  were 
to  be  separated  from  her  bowels."* 

In  France,  the  Reformation  had  to  combat  not  only  with 
infidelity  as  well  as  superstition,  but  there  was  a  third  an- 
tagonist which  it  had  not  yet  encountered,  at  least  in  such 

•  Genesis  xxv.  23. 
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force,  among  the  people  of  German  origin :  ttia  was  im- 
inorality.  The  scandala  in  the  Church  were  very  great- 
debiiui;hery  sat  on  the  throne  of  Francis  I.  and  Catlierinc 
de  Medicis ;  and  the  austere  virtues  of  the  rcronners  irritated 
these  "  Sardanapalnses.""  Everpyhere,  no  doubt,  but  espe- 
cially in  France,  the  Reformation  was  of  necessity  not  only 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiaaticul,  but  moral  also. 

Those  violent  enemies  which  the  Reformation  encountered 
simultaneously  in  France,  gave  it  a  character  altogether 
peculiar.  Nowhere  did  it  so  often  dwell  in  dungeons,  or  so 
much  resemble  primitive  Christianity  in  faith,  in  charity, 
and  in  the  numher  of  its  martyrs.  If,  in  the  countries  ol 
which  we  have  hitherto  apuken,  the  Reformation  was  more 
.|;loriou3  by  its  triumphs,  in  that  which  is  now  to  engage 
'Car  attention,  it  was  still  more  so  by  its  defeats.  If  else- 
it  could  point  to  thrones  and  sovereign  councils, 

ire  it  might  point  to  scaffolds  and  "  hill-side"  meet- 
Wlioever  knows  what  constitutes  the  true  glory  ol 
Christianity  upon  earth,  and  the  features  that  assimilate  it 
to'  its  Head,  will  study  with  a  livelier  feeling  of  respect  and 
love  the  often  blood-stained  history  that  we  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

The  majority  of  the  men  who  have  afterwards  glittered 
on  the  stage  of  the  world  were  bom  in  the  provinces  where 
their  minds  first  began  to  expand.  Paris  is  a  tree  that  pre- 
sents many  (lowers  and  fruits  to  the  eye,  but  whose  roots 
spread  far  and  wide  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  to  draw 
from  thence  the  nutritious  Juices  which  they  transform. 
The  Reformation  also  followed  this  law. 

The  Alps,  which  beheld  bold  and  cliristian  men  spring  up 
in  every  canton  and  almost  in  every  valley  of  Switzerland, 
destined  in  France  also  to  cover  with  their  length- 
^Coed  shadows  the  infancy  of  some  of  the  first  reformers. 
'or  ages  they  had  guarded  the  treasure  more  or  less  pure 
ibi  their  high  valleys,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rcd- 
L'tnontese  districts  of  Luzerne,  Angrogne,  and  La  Peyrouse. 
^Tbe  truth,  which  Rome  coald  not  reach  there,  had 


Saiduwpiliu  (Heury  II.)  inter  scoria.    CklTin'e  Epp.  BCft. 
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from  these  valleys  to  the  other  side  of  these  mountaius,  and 
along  tiieir  base  to  Provence  and  Dauphiiiy. 

The  year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  VHI.,  son  of 
Louis  xr,,  a  sickly  and  timid  child,  Innocent  VIIL  had 
asBiimed  tlie  poutilical  tiara  (1484),  He  bad  seven  or  eight 
eons  by  dilfereot  mothers ;  and  hence,  according  to  an  epi- 
gram of  ihe  times,  Rome  unanimously  saluted  him  with  the 
name  of  Father  * 

There  was  at  that  time  on  all  tlie  slopes  of  the  Danphin- 
eae  Alps,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Durance,  a  new  growth 
of  the  old  Waldensian  opinions.  "  The  roots,"  says  an  old 
chronicler,  "  were  continually  putting  forth  new  shoots  in 
every  direction."  ■[■  Hold  men  called  the  Koman  Church  the 
church  of  devils,  and  maintained  that  it  was  as  profitable 
to  pray  in  a  stable  as  in  a  church. 

The  priests,  the  bishops,  and  the  Roman  legates  uttered  a 
cry  of  alarm,  and  on  the  5th  kalends  of  May  (27th  April) 
1487,  Innocent  VIII.,  the  father  of  the  Romans,  issued  a 
bull  against  these  humble  Christians.  "  To  arms,"  said  . 
the  pontilT,  "  and  trample  these  heretics  under  foot  as  venoui- 
ous  serpents."! 

At  the  approach  of  the  legate,  followed  by  an  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  men  and  a  number  of  volunteers,  who 
wished  to  share  the  spoils  of  the  Waldenses,  the  latter 
abandoned  their  houses  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
caverns,  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  as  the  birds  Bee  for  shelter 
when  the  storm  begins  to  lower.  Not  a  valley,  nor  a  wood, 
nor  a  rock,  escaped  their  persecutors;  everywhere  in  this 
part  of  the  Alps,  and  [)articnlarly  on  the  Italian  side,  these 
poor  disciples  of  Clirist  were  hunted  down  hke  beasts  of  prey. 
At  last  the  pope's  satellites  were  worn  out ;  their  strength 
was  exhausted,  their  feet  could  no  longer  scale  the  steep  re- 
treats of  the  "  heretics,"  and  their  arms  refused  to  strike, 

*  Octo  nocen?  paeroe  gcauit  totidemque  paellas, 
HuDD  DK^rito  poterit  dicere  Roma  Patrcm, 
t  In  Ebroduuenei  archiepisuopalu  velores  WaldeuslQin  hEcredoorem 
Bbra  retiDllularunt.    Rajnald,  Anralea  Eoolea.  ad  win.  14B7. 

}  Annis  iaBDrKant,  eoaque  leluli    aspidns  Taneiioeoa owoukoit 

BoUof  Innocent  Vill.  preserved  it  Cambridife.    Leger,  i!,  i, 
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In  these  alpine  districts,  then  disturbeJ  by  Romish  [ans/- 
liciam,  three  leagues  from  the  ancient  town  of  Gitp,*  in  the 
direction  of  Grenoble,  unt  far  from  the  flowery  turf  that 
clothes  the  table-land  of  Bayard's  mountain,  at  the  foot  ol 
the  Aiguille  and  near  the  puss  of  Ghiizc,  towards  the  place 
where  the  Buzon  takes  its  rise,  stood  and  still  stands  a 
group  of  houses,  half  hidden  by  tlie  surrounding  trees,  and 
wliieh  bears  the  name  of  Farel, — or,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
country,  Farean.  -J-  On  an  extensive  -terrace  raised  above 
neighbouring  cottages  might  be  seen  a  house  of  that 
class  which  is  denominated  Gentilhommiere,  a  manor-house, 
'as  surrounded  by  an  orchard  which  led  to  the  village. 
Here,  in  these  days  of  trouble,  dwelt  a  noble  family  of  esta- 
bUshed  piety,  known  by  the  name  of  Farel.:^  In  14S9,  the 
very  year  in  which  the  papacy  was  employing  its  severest 
measures  in  Dauphiny,  wus  linni  in  tliis  modest  mansion  a 
son  who  received  the  name  of  William,  Three  brolhers, 
Daniel,  Walter,  and  Claude,  and  one  sister,  grew  up  with 
William,  and  shared  his  sports  on  the  banks  of  the  Uuzon 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Bayard. 

There  William's  childhood  and  early  youth  were  passed. 
His  parents  were  among  the  movt  devoted  servants  of  the 
papacy.  "  My  father  and  mother  believed  everything,"  he 
tells  us  himself;  §  "  and  accordingly  they  brought  up  their 
children  in  all  the  observances  of  liomish  devotion." 

God  had  baatowed  rare  qualities  on  William  Farel,  such 
as  were  fitted  to  give  him  a  great  afc«ndency  over  his  fel- 


•  Chief  town  of  the  Hautcs  Alpea. 

t  KeruG  du  Dauphin^,  Jul;  1637,  p.  35.  Aa  ;on  go  from  Grenoble  to 
Gap,  a  quarter  of  an  hoar'e  jo'uniBT  beyond  the  last  post-bouae,  and 
about  a  atoae'a  throw  (o  th«  right  of  the  high  -oHii,  may  bo  aeen  the  vjl- 

Ilage  of  the  Farels.    The  site  of  the  houae  inhabited  h;  Faral'i  father 
■tut  shown.    It  ia  now  occupied  only  by  a  cottage,  bat  from  iti  dimen 
riODB  it  may  be  scon  thai  it  oonld  not  hiTe  belonged  to  an  ordinary  houw 
The  proBBDl  inhabitant  bears  tba  name  of  Parol.     I  am  indebted  for  Ihl- 
information  to  M.  Hlatic,  paalor  of  .Mcna. 
i  Gulielmnm.  Farellum,    Delphiiiatcm,  uobili  fairi'la  orlum.      BeiSE 
loonee.— CalyJQ,  writing  to  Cardinal  Sadolel,  seta  off  Farol'B  diaioUretfr 
tiata—KirIi  da  ti  nottle  maiioH  (sprung  from  so  noble  a  fxjiuly).     Opti> 
oola,  p-  14a 
(  Du  iray  usagB  de  la  croir,  par  Gi\illaume  Farel,  p.  M7. 
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tows*  Possessing  a  penetrating  mind  and  bVely  imagina- 
tioDy  sincere  and  upright,  having  a  greatness  of  soul  that 
never  allowed  him,  at  whatever  risk,  to  betray  the  convic- 
tions of  his  heart,  he  was  remarkable  also  for  ardour,  iSre, 
indomitable  courage,  and  daring,  which  never  shrunk  from 
any  obstacle.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  all  the  defects 
allied  to  these  qualities ;  and  his  parents  were  often  compelled 
to  check  his  impetuosity. 

William  threw  himself  with  his  whole  soul  into  the  su- 
perstitious habits  of  his  credulous  family.  "  I  am  horror- 
struck,"  said  he,  "  when  I  consider  the  hours,  the  prayers, 
and  the  divine  honours,  which  I  myself  have  offered  and 
caused  others  to  offer  to  the  cross  and  other  such  things."  * 

Four  leagues  to  the  south  of  Gap,  near  Tallard,  in  a  hill 
that  rises  above  the  impetuous  stream  of  the  Durance,  was 
a  place  in  great  repute,  named  Sainte  Croix  (the  holy  cross). 
William  was  only  seven  or  eight  years  old  when  his  father 
and  mother  resolved  to  take  him  thither  on  a  pilgrimage.^ 
"  The  cross  in  that  place,"  they  told  him,  "  is  made  of  the 
very  wood  on  which  Christ  was  crucified." 

The  family  began  their  journey,  and  at  last  reached  the 
highly  venerated  cross,  before  which  they  all  fell  prostrate. 
After  gazing  for  a  time  on  the  sacred  wood  and  the  copper 
of  the  cross,  the  latter  being  made  (as  the  priest  told  them) 
of  the  basin  in  which  Christ  washed  his  apostles'  feet,  the 
pilgrims  turned  their  eyes  to  a  small  crucifix  attached  to  the 
cross :  "  When  the  devils  send  us  hail  and  thunder,"  con- 
tinued the  priest,  "  this  crucifix  moves  about  so  violently, 
that  it  seems  to  get  loose  from  the  cross,  as  if  desirous  of 
running  at  the  devil,  and  it  continues  throwing  out  sparks  of 
fire  against  the  storm ;  if  it  were  not  for  this,  nothing  would 
be  left  upon  earth."} 

The  pious  pilgrims  were  deeply  moved  by  the  account  of 
these  wonderful  prodigies.  "  No  one,"  continued  the  priest, 
"sees  or  knows  aught  of  these  things  except  myself  and 

•  Du  vray  usage  de  la  croix,  by  W.  Farel,  p.  232. 
+  J*estoye  fort  petit  et  a  peine  je  savoye  lire.    Ibid.  p.  237.    Le  prt- 
mier  pelerinage  auquel  j'ay  estd  a  est^  k  la  saincte  oroix.    Ibid.  p.  233. 
t  Ibid.  p.  235-239. 
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man."    The  pilgrims  turned  their  heads,  and  saw  a 

strange-looking  person  standing  near  tliem.  "  It  was  Tright- 
ful  to  look  at  bim,"  said  Fare!."  Wliile  scales  covered  the 
pupils  of  his  eyes,  "  whether  they  were  there  in  reality,  or 
Satan  only  made  them  appear  so."  This  extraordinary  man, 
the  incredulous  denominated  "  the  priest's  wizard," 
fOn  being  appealed  to  by  the  latter,  Immediately  replied  that 
^i&e  prodigy  was  true.f 

A  new  episode  completed  the  picture  by  mingling  a  sus- 
fpicion  of  erirainal  disorders  with  these  superstitions.  "  There 
'Came  up  a  young  woman,  intent  on  other  derotion  than 
that  of  the  cross,  carrying  her  infant  wrapped  in  a  cloth. 
Then  the  priest  went  up,  took  hold  of  the  woman  and  child, 
and  led  them  mto  the  chapel.  I  may  safely  assert,  that 
never  did  dancer  take  a  woman  and  lead  her  out  more  lov- 
ingly than  these  two  did.  But  such  was  our  blindness,  that 
neither  their  looks  nor  their  gestures,  even  when  they  had 
behaved  in  an  unseemly  manner  before  us,  appeared  other- 
wise than  good  and  holy.  It  was  clear  that  the  woman  and 
my  gallant  of  a  priest  understood  the  miracle  thoroughly, 
and  made  it  a  cover  to  their  intercourse."} 

Such  is  a  faithful  picture  of  religion  and  morals  in  France 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformatiou.  Morality  and 
belief  were  alike  poisoned,  and  both  required  a  powerful  re- 
novation, Tlie  greater  the  value  attached  lo  externa!  works, 
the  farther  men  were  removed  from  sanctihcation  of  heart; 
dead  ordinances  had  been  everywhere  substituted  for  a 
christian  life,  and  a  strange  but  not  unnatural  union  had 
taken  place  between  the  most  scandalous  debauchery  and 
the  most  superstitious  devotion.  Theft  had  been  committed 
before  the  altar,  seduction  practised  in  the  confessional, 
poison  mingled  with  ttie  consecrated  elements,  adultery 
perpetrated  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Superstition,  by  de- 
Btroyiug  belief,  had  destroyed  morality. 

There  were,  however,  nninerous  exceptions  in  the  Chris- 
§  li&nity  of  tlie  middle  ages.   Even  a  superstitious  faitli  mighty 

^^^K    be  sincere,  and  of  this  William  Faiel  is  an  example. 
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WILUAM  DESIRES  TO  STUDY.  dSl 

) 

Bame  zeal  that  afte^v^'ards  urged  him  to  travel  to  somany  dif« 
ferent  places  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  was  at 
this  time  attracting  him  wherever  the  Church  exhibited  a 
miracle  or  claimed  any  adoration.  Dauphiny  had  its  seven 
wonders,  which  long  possessed  the  power  of  striking  the 
imagination  of  the  people.*  But  the  beauties  of  nature  that 
surrounded  him  liad  also  their  influence  in  raising  his  soul 
to  the  Creator. 

The  magnificent  chain  of  the  Alps,  those  summits  covered 
with  eternal  snow, — those  vast  rocks,  here  rearing  their  sharp 
peaks  to  heaven,  there  stretching  their  immense  and  jag- 
ged ridges  high  above  the  clouds,  as  if  an  island  was  sus- 
pended in  the  air ; — all  these  wonders  of  creation,  which  were 
at  this  time  elevating  the  soul  of  Ulrich  Zwingle  in  the 
Tockenburg,  were  appealing  also  in  mute  but  powerful  lan- 
guage to  the  heart  of  William  Farel  among  the  mountains 
of  Dauphiny.  He  thirsted  for  life,  for  knowledge,  and  for 
light ; — ^he  aspired  to  be  something  great ; — he  asked  permis- 
sion to  study. 

This  was  a  great  blow  to  his  father,  who  thought  that  a 
young  noble  ought  to  know  nothing  beyond  his  rosary  and 
his  sword.  At  this  time  fame  was  trumpeting  the  prowess 
of  a  young  countryman  of  William  FareFs,  a  Dauphinese 
like  himself,  named  Du  Terrail,  but  better  known  as  Bayard, 
who  at  the  battle  of  the  Tar,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps,  had  just  given  a  signal  display  of  courage.  "  Such 
sons,"  it  was  observed,  "  are  like  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a 
strong  man.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of 
them  1"  Accordingly,  Farel's  father  opposed  the  taste  which 
William  manifested  for  learning.  But  the  young  man  was 
not  to  be  shaken.  God  destined  him  for  nobler  conquests 
than  those  of  Bayard.  He  persevered  in  his  entreaties,  and 
the  old  gentleman  gave  way  at  last.-}- 

Farel  immediately  applied  to  study  with  surprising  ardour. 
The  masters  whom  he  found  in  Dauphiny  were  of  little  help 

*  The  burning  spring,  the  cisterns  of  Sassenage,  the  manna  of  Brian- 
(on,  &o. 

f  Cum  a  parentibus  yix  impetrassem  ad  literas  concessum.  (FareLi 
Natali  Graleoto.  1527.  MS.  letters  belonging  to  the  consistory  of  Neaf 
ohateU 
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to  him,  and  he  had  to  contend  with  bad  methods  and  tlic  in- 
capability of  his  teacliers*  These  difficuItiGS  excited  instead 
jf  ilisuouraging  him,  and  he  soon  snrmouuted  these  oh- 
Htacles.  His  brothers  followed  his  example.  Daniel  after- 
wards entered  on  the  career  of  politics,  and  was  employed  in 
Important  negotiations  conecming  religion. ■[■  Walter  gained 
,the  entire  confidence  of  the  Count  of  Fursiemberg. 

Farel,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  having  leaml  all 
that  could  be  acquired  in  his  province,  turned  hia  eyes  else- 
where. The  renown  of  the  university  of  Paris  had  long  filled 
the  christian  world.  He  deaired  to  see  "  this  mother  of  all 
learning,  this  true  lamp  of  the  Church  which  never  knew 
eclipse,  that  clear  and  polished  mirror  of  the  faith,  dimmed 
by  no  cloud,  and  spotted  by  no  touch.":|:  He  obtained  the 
permissioD  of  his  parents,  and  set  cut  for  the  capital  ot 
Prance. 
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One  day  in  the  year  1510,  or  shortly  after,  the  young  Dau- 
phinese  arrived  in  Paris.  The  province  had  made  him  an 
ardent  follower  of  the  papacy  ;  the  capital  was  to  mahe  him 
Boinething  very  different.  In  France  the  Reformation  was 
r  not  destined  to  go  forth,  as  in  Germany,  from  a  small  city 
■  All  ihe  movements  that  agitate  the  people  proceed  from  the 
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metropolis.  A  concurrence  of  providential  circumstances 
made  Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  focus 
whence  a  spark  of  life  might  easily  escape.  Tlie  young 
man  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gap,  who  arrived  there 
humble  and  ignorant,  was  to  receive  that  spark  in  his  heart, 
and  many  others  with  him. 

Louis  XIL,  the  father  of  his  people,  had  just  convoked 
the  representatives  of  the  French  clergy  to  meet  at  Tours. 
This  prince  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  times  of  the  Re- 
formation; so  that  had  this  great  revolution  taken  place 
during  his  reign,  the  whole  of  France  might  have  become 
protestant.  The  assembly  of  Tours  had  declared  that  the 
king  possessed  the  right  of  waging  war  on  the  pope,  and  of  en- 
forcing the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  These  measures 
were  the  object  of  general  conversation  in  the  colleges,  the  city, 
and  the  court ;  and  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  young  Farel. 

Two  children  were  then  growing  up  in  the  court  of  Louis 
XIL  One  was  a  prince  of  tall  stature,  striking  features, 
who  showed  little  moderation  in  his  character,  and  followed 
blindly  wherever  his  passions  led  him ;  so  that  the  king  was 
in  the  habit  of  saying:  "That  great  boy  will  spoil  all."* 
This  was  Francis  of  Angoul^me,  duke  of  Valois,  and  cousin 
to  the  king.  Boisy,  his  tutor,  had  taught  him,  however,  to 
honour  literature. 

By  the  side  of  Francis  was  his  sister  Margaret,  his  senior 
by  two  years,  "  a  princess,**  says  Brantdme,  "  of  great  mind 
and  ability,  both  natural  and  acquired."  f  Accordingly, 
Louis  had  spared  no  pains  in  her  education,  and  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  kingdom  hastened  to  acknowledge  her  as 
their  patroness. 

Already,  indeed,  a  group  of  illustrious  men  surrounded 
these  two  Valois.  William  Budoeus,  a  man  giving  the  run  to 
his  passions,  fond  of  the  chase,  living  only  for  his  hawks,  his 
horses,  and  his  hounds,  on  a  sudden,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  had  stopped  short,  sold  his  hunting  train,  and  applied 
himself  to  study  with  the  zeal  he  had  formerly  displayed  in 
*  Mezeray,  vol.  It.  127.  f  Brant.,  Dames  illustres,  p.  8Sl. 
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Bcouring  the  fields  and  faresta  with  his  dogs  ;*  the  phyaieun 
Cop,  Francis  Vatalile,  wliDse  knowledge  of  Hi-brew  was 
admired  by  the  Jews  thenisiilves ;  James  Tusaii,  a  celebrated 
Hellenist ;  and  many  othera,  encouraged  by  Stephen  Pon- 
chcr,  bishop  of  Paris,  by  Louis  Kiiz<!,  the  civil  lieutenant, 
and  by  Francis  de  Luynea,  and  aUeady  protected  by  tlie  two 
young  Valois,  resisted  the  vicileiU  attacks  of  the  Sorboiine,who 
looked  upon  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  aa  the  most 
deadly  heresy.  At  Paris,  as  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
the  restoration  of  sound  doctrine  was  to  be  preceded  by 
the  revival  of  letters.  But  in  France  the  hands  that  thus 
prepared  the  materials  were  not  destined  to  construct  (be 
edifice. 

Among  all  the  doctors  who  then  adorned  the  capital,  was 
observed  a  man  of  very  diminutive  stature,  of  mean  appear- 
ance, and  humble  origin,-)-  whose  intellect,  learning,  and 
powerful  eloquence  bad  an  indefinable  attraction  for  aU  who 
heard  him.  His  name  was  Lefcvre ;  and  he  was  horn  about 
1455  at  Etaples,  a  village  in  Picardy.  He  had  received 
a  rude,  or  as  Theodore  Beza  calls  it,  a  barbarous  education; 
but  his  genius  bad  supplied  the  want  of  masters ;  and  bts 
piety,  learning,  and  nobility  of  soul,  shone  out  with  so  much 
the  brigbtcr  lustre.  lie  had  travelled  much,  and  it  would 
appear  that  his  desire  of  acquiring  knowledge  had  led  him  into 
Asia  and  Africa.|  As  early  as  1493,  Lefevre,  then  doctor 
of  divinity,  was  professor  in  the  university  of  Paris,  He 
immediately  occupied  a  distinguished  rank,  and,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Erasmus,  was  tlie  first.§ 

Lefevre  saw  that  be  had  a  task  to  perform.  Although 
attached  to  the  practices  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  resolved 
to  attack  the  barbarism  then  provaibng  in  the  university  ;il 

*  His  wife  and  eons  came  to  GeneTS  in  IMO,  sfter  liis  death, 
lilts  Deque  f^nere  iauguis.    Beue  loooea. 

:;  lu  his  CammenCiu-y  oa  'I  TbeEealooiane  ii.  nil]  be  found  a  ounouB  u- 
.  ant  of  Meuoi  and  its  tenjplB,  fomiahed  to  him  by  some  IraTeller. 

%  Fubro,  yiro  quo  yix  in  mnltia  millibus  repcrias  vel  iutcgciurem  *d 
bnmBnion^m,  says  Erasmus.    Epp.  p.  174.  ~ 
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he  began  to  teach  the  rarious  branches  of  philosophy  with  a 
clearness  hitherto  unknown.  He  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
study  of  languages  and  learned  antiquity.  He  went  farther 
than  this  ;  he  perceived  that,  as  regards  a  work  of  regenera- 
tion, philosophy  and  learning  are  insufficient.  Abandoning, 
therefore,  scholasticism,  which  for  so  many  ages  had  reigned 
supreme  in  the  schools,  he  returned  to  the  Bible,  and  revived 
in  Christendom  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  evan- 
gehcal  learning.  He  did  not  devote  his  time  to  dry  researches, 
he  went  to  the  heart  of  the  Bible.  His  eloquence,  his  can- 
dour, his  amiability,  captivated  all  hearts.  Serious  and  fer- 
vent in  the  pulpit,  he  indulged  in  a  sweet  familiarity  with 
his  pupils.  "  He  loves  me  exceedingly,"  wrote  Glarean,  one 
of  their  number,  to  his  friend  Zwingle.  "  Full  of  candour  and 
kindness,  he  often  sings,  prays,  disputes,  and  laughs  at  the 
follies  of  the  world  with  me."*  Accordingly,  a  great  number 
of  disciples  from  every  country  sat  at  his  feet. 

This  man,  with  all  his  learning,  submitted  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  child  to  every  observance  of  the  Church.  He 
passed  as  much  time  in  the  churches  as  in  his  study,  so  that 
a  close  anion  seemed  destined  to  unite  the  aged  doctor  of 
Picardy  and  the  young  scholar  of  Dauphiny.  When  two 
natures  so  similar  as  these  meet  together,  though  it  be  within 
the  wide  circuit  of  a  capital,  they  tend  to  draw  near  each 
other.  In  his  pious  pilgrimages,  young  Farel  soon  noticed 
an  aged  man,  and  was  struck  by  his  devotion.  He  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  images,  and  remained  long  on 
his  knees,  praying  with  fervour  and  devoutly  repeating  his 
hours.  "  Never,"  said  Farel,  "  never  had  I  seen  a  chanter  of 
the  mass  sing  it  with  greater  reverence."f  This  man  was 
Lefevre.  William  Farel  immediately  desired  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  him;  and  could  not  restrain  his  joy  when 
he  found  himself  kindly  received  by  this  celebrated  man. 
William  had  gained  his  object  in  coming  to  the  capital. 
From  that  time  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  converse  with 
the  doctor  of  Etaples,  to  listen  to  him,  to  hear  his  admirable 

*  Supra  modum  me  amat  totus  inte£;er  et  candidua,  mecum  cantillati 
kidit,  disputat,  ridet  mecum.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  26. 
f  Ep.  de  Farel  h  tous  seigneurs,  peuples  et  pasteurs. 
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^^^^B  ISBBons,  and  to  kneel  with  him  devoutly  before  the  aame 
^^^V  ahrines.  Often  might  the  aged  Lefevre  and  bis  young  dis- 
^^^^  ciple  be  seen  adorning  an  image  of  the  Virgin  with  flowers ; 
r  and  aloue,  far  from  all  Paris,  far  from  its  scholars  and  ita 

I  doctors,  they  murmured  in  concert  the  fervent  prayers  they 

^^^_  offered  up  to  Mary.* 

^^^L  Farel's  attachment  to  Lefevre  was  noticed  by  many.  Tho 
^^^H  respect  felt  towards  the  old  doctor  was  reflected  on  his 
^^^r  foung  disciple.  This  illustrious  friendship  drew  the  Dau- 
I  phincse  from  his  obscurity.     He  soon  acquired  a  reputation 

for  zeal ;  and  many  devout  rich  persons  in  Paris  intrusted 
him  with  various  sums  of  money  intended  for  the  support  ol 
the  poorer  students.f 

Some  time  elapsed  ere  Lefevre  and  hi?  disciple  arrived  at 
a  clear  perception  of  the  truth.  It  was  not  the  hope  of  a 
rich  benefice  or  a  propensity  to  a  dissolute  life  which  bound 
Farel  to  the  pope  ;  those  vulgar  ties  were  not  made  for 
Bouls  like  his.  To  him  the  pope  was  the  visible  head  of  the 
Church,  a  sort  of  deity,  by  whose  commandments  souls 
might  be  saved.  Whenever  he  heard  any  one  speaking 
against  this  highly  venerated  pontlif,  he  would  gnash  his 
teeth  like  a  furious  wolf,  and  would  have  called  down 
lightning  from  heaven  "  to  overwhelm  the  guilty  wretch 
with  utter  ruin  and  confusion." — "  1  believe,"  said  he,  "  in 
the  cross,  in  pilgrimages,  images,  vows,  and  relics.  What 
the  priest  holds  in  his  hands,  puts  into  the  boi,  and  there 
shuts  it  up,  eats,  and  gives  others  to  eat,  is  my  only  true 
God,  and  to  me  there  is  no  other,  either  in  heaven  or  upon 
earth."  f — "  Satan,"  says  he  in  another  place,  "  had  so  lodged 
the  pope,  the  papacy,  and  all  that  is  his  in  my  heart,  that 
even  the  pope  had  not  so  much  of  it  in  himself." 

Thus,  the  more  Farel  appeared  to  seek  God,  the  more  hit 
piety  decayed  and  superstition  increased  in  his  soul ;  every- 
thing was  going  from  bad  to  worse.  He  has  himself  de- 
Mribcd  this  condition  in  energetic  language  :§  "  Alas  t  how 
*  Floribus  ju)ieb:it  MariBniim  idoliim,  dum  unit  bdU  laurmuntremu) 
fnCBB  Mftrianaa  ad  idolum,  omari.  Farel  to  INillipaii,  aiiijo  ISjfi. 
■f  GaneTft  MS.  f  Ep.  de  Fjiral.     A  tous  aeigneura,  &o. 

i  Quo  plua  ptrgere  ct  pcomovete  adiiitehar,  do  tunpliua  ntruoedebHB 
Ttrellus  GiJeuto,  MS.  Lettere  st  NDuTuliatel. 
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I  shudder  at  myself  and  at  my  faults,"  said  he,  "  when  I 
think  upon  it ;  and  how  great  and  wonderful  a  work  of  God 
it  is,  that  man  should  ever  have  been  dragged  from  such  an 
abyss  1 " 

From  this  abyss  he  emerged  only  by  degrees.  He  had  at 
first  studied  the  profane  authors ;  his  piety  finding  no  food 
there,  he  began  to  meditate  on  the  lives  of  the  saints ;  in- 
fatuated as  he  was  before,  these  legends  only  made  him 
still  more  so*  He  then  attached  himself  to  several  doctors 
of  the  age ;  but  as  he  had  gone  to  them  in  wretchedness,  he 
left  them  more  wretched  still.  At  last  he  began  to  study 
the  ancient  philosophers,  and  expected  to  learn  from  Aristotle 
how  to  be  a  Christian ;  again  his  hopes  were  disappointed. 
Books,  images,  relics,  Aristotle,  Mary,  and  the  saints — all 
proved  unavailing.  His  ardent  soul  wandered  from  one 
human  wisdom  to  another,  without  finding  the  means  of 
allaying  its  burning  thirst. 

Meantime  the  pope,  allowing  the  Avritings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  to  be  called  The  Holy  Bible,  Farel  began 
to  read  them,  as  Luther  had  done  in  the  cloister  at  Erfurth ; 
he  was  amazedf  at  seeing  that  everything  upon  earth  was 
different  from  what  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  Perhaps  he 
was  on  the  point  of  reaching  the  truth,  but  on  a  sudden  a 
thicker  darkness  plunged  him  into  another  abyss.  "  Satan 
came  suddenly  upon  me,"  said  he,  "  that  he  might  not  lose 
his  prize,  and  dealt  with  nie  according  to  his  custom."  }  A 
terrible  struggle  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  word  of 
the  Church  then  took  place  in  his  heart.  If  he  met  with 
any  passages  of  Scripture  opposed  to  the  Romish  practices, 
he  cast  down  his  eyes,  blushed,  and  dared  not  believe  what 
he  read.§  "  Alas !"  said  he,  fearing  to  keep  his  looks  fixed  on 
the  Bible,  "  I  do  not  well  understand  these  things  ;  I  must 
give  a  very  ditfercnt  meaning  to  the  Scriptures  from  that 
which  they  seem  to  have.  I  must  keep  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Church,  and  indeed  of  the  pope." 

*  QusB  de  Sanctis  conscripta  offendebam,  verum  ex  stulto  insanvus 
fiusiebant.    FaroUus  Galeoto,  MS.  Letters  at  Neufchatol. 
"f  Farel.    A  tous  seigneurs,  &c.  X  ll>i<l* 

§  Ocalos  demittens,  visis  non  credobam     Farellus  Natali  GralMiCW 


933  THE  PANTHEiM. — lefevke's  pbophecy. 

-One  day,  as  he  was  reading  the  Bible,  a  doctor  who  hap- 
peacd  to  come  in  rebuked  liim  sliarply.  "  No  man,"  said 
he,  "  ought  to  read  the  Holy  Seripturea  before  he  has  learnt 
philosophy  and  taken  hia  degree  in  arts."  This  was  a  pre- 
paration the  apostles  had  not  required ;  but  Farel  believed 
him.  "  I  was,"  says  he,  "  the  most  wretched  of  men,  shut- 
ting my  eyes  lest  I  should  see."* 

From  that  time  the  young  Daupliinese  had  a  return  to  his 
Romish  ferrour.  The  legends  of  the  saints  inflamed  liis 
imagination.  The  greater  the  severity  of  the  monastic  rules, 
the  greater  ivaa  the  attraction  he  felt  towards  them.  In  the 
midst  of  the  woods  near  Paris,  some  Carthusians  inhabited 
a  group  of  gloomy  cells;  he  visited  them  with  reverence, 
and  sliared  in  their  austcrilJes.  "  I  was  wholly  employed, 
day  and  night,  in  serving  the  devil,"  said  he,  "  after  the 
fashion  of  that  man  of  sin,  the  pope.  I  had  my  Pantheon 
in  my  heart,  and  such  a  troop  of  mediators,  saviours,  and 
gods,  that  I  might  well  have  passed  for  a  papal  register." 

The  darkness  could  not  grow  deeper;  the  morning  star 
was  soon  to  arise,  and  it  was  destined  to  appear  at  Le- 
fevre's  voice.  There  were  already  some  gleams  of  light  in 
the  doctor  of  Etaples ;  an  inward  conviction  told  him  that 
the  Church  could  not  long  remain  in  its  actual  position ;  and 
often,  at  the  very  moment  of  liis  return  from  saying  mass, 
or  of  rising  from  before  some  image,  the  old  man  would  turn 
towards  his  youthful  disciple,  and  grasping  him  by  the  hand 
would  say  in  a  serious  tone  of  voice :  "  My  dear  William, 
God  will  renew  the  world,  and  you  will  see  itT-j-  Farel  did 
not  thoroughly  understand  these  words.  Yet  Lefevrc  did  not 
confine  himself  to  this  mysterious  language ;  a  great  change 
which  was  then  wrought  in  him,  was  destined  to  produce  a 
BJmilar  effect  on  his  disciple. 

The  old  doctor  was  engaged  in  a  laborious  task ;  he  waa 
carefully  collecting  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  raarfyrs, 
and  arranging  them  according  to  the  order  in  which  their 
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names  are  found  in  the  calendar.  Two  months  had  already 
been  printed,  when  one  of  those  beams  of  light  which  come 
from  heaven,  suddenly  illuminated  his  soul.  He  could  not 
resist  the  disgust  which  such  puerile  superstitions  must  ever 
cause  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian.  The  sublimity  of  the 
Word  of  God  made  him  perceive  the  paltry  nature  of  these 
fables.  They  now  appeared  to  him  no  better  than  "  brim- 
stone fit  to  kindle  the  fire  of  idolatry,"*  He  abandoned  his 
work,  and  throwing  these  legends  aside,  turned  ardently 
towards  the  Holy  Scriptures.  At  the  moment  when  Lefevre, 
quitting  the  wondrous  tales  of  the  saints,  laid  his  hand  on 
the  Word  of  God,  a  new  era  began  in  France,  and  is  the 
commencement  of  the  Eeformation. 

In  effect,  Lefevre,  weaned  from  the  fables  of  the  Breviary; 
began  to  study  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  the  light  increased 
rapidly  in  his  heart,  and  he  immediately  imparted  to  his  dis- 
ciples that  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  we  find  m  his 
commentaries.-J*  Strange  doctrines  were  those  for  the  school 
and  for  the  age,  which  were  then  first  heard  in  Paris,  and 
disseminated  by  the  press  throughout  the  christian  world. 
We  may  easily  understand  that  the  young  disciples  who 
listened  to  them  were  aroused,  impressed,  and  changed  by 
them;  and  that  thus,  prior  to  the  year  1512,  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day  was  preparing  for  France. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  overthrew  by 
a  single  blow  the  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen  and  the  ob- 
servances of  popery,  was  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Sorbonne.  "  It  is  God  alone,"  said  the  doctor,  and  the 
vaulted  roofs  of  the  university  must  have  been  astonished  as 
they  re-echoed  such  strange  sounds,  "  it  is  God  alone,  who 
by  his  grace,  through  faith,  justifies  unto  everlasting  life.} 

*  A  tous  seigneurs,  peuples  et  pasteurs. 

f  The  first  edition  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  is, 
If  I  mistake  not,  that  of  1512.  A  copy  is  extant  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Royale  of  Paris.  The  second  edition  is  that  from  which  I  quote.  The 
learned  Simon  says  (Observations  on  the  New  Testament),  that  "James 
Lefevre  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  skilful  commentators  of 
the  age."    We  should  give  him  greater  praise  than  this. 

:|:  Solus  enim  Deus  est  qui  hanc  justitiam  per  fidem  tradit,  qui  lolt 
<{ntia  ad  vitam  justificat  seternam.    Fabri  Comm.  in  Epp.  Pauli,  p.  70. 


liO  JUSTIFICATION  ny  faito — oBjKCTioift, 

There  is  a  righteonsncas  of  works,  there  ig  a  righteonsnesa 
of  grai:e ;  liie  one  tomelh  from  man,  the  other  from  God ; 
one  ia  earthly  and  passcth  away,  the  other  is  heavenly  and 
eternal;  one  is  the  shadow  and  the  sign,  the  other  the  light 
and  the  truth ;  one  makes  eIii  known  to  us  that  we  may 
escape  death,  the  other  reveals  grace  thnt  we  may  obtain 
Ufe."* 

"  What  thenl"  asked  his  hearers,  as  they  listened  to  this 
teaeliing,  which  contradicted  that  of  four  centuries;  "  has 
any  one  man  been  ever  justified  without  works?"  "  Oncl" 
answered  Lefevre,  "  they  are  innumerable.  How  many 
people  of  disorderly  lives,  who  have  ardently  prayed  for  the 
grace  of  baptism,  possessing  faith  alone  in  Christ,  and  who, 
if  they  died  the  moment  after,  have  entered  into  the  life  of 
the  blessed  without  works  1" — "  If,  tberefore,  we  are  not  jus- 
tified by  works,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  perform  them,"  repUed 
some.  The  Paris  doctor  answered,  and  the  other  reformers 
would  not  perhaps  have  altogether  approved  of  this  reply: 
"  Certainly  not  1  they  are  not  in  vain.  If  I  hold  a  mirror  to 
the  sun,  its  image  is  reflected ;  the  more  I  polish  and  clear 
it,  the  brighter  is  the  reflection ;  but  if  we  allow  it  to  become 
tarnished,  the  splendour  or  the  sun  is  dimmed.  It  is  the 
same  with  justification  in  those  who  lead  an  impure  life." 
Ii:  this  passage,  Lefevre,  like  Augustine  in  many,  does  not 
perhaps  make  a  sufficient  distinction  between  sanctification 
and  Justification.  The  doctor  of  Etaples  reminds  us  strongly 
of  the  Bishop  of  Hippona.  Those  who  lead  an  unholy  life 
have  never  received  justification,  and  therefore  cannot  lose  iL 
But  Lefevre  may  have  intended  to  say  that  the  Christian, 
when  he  has  fallen  into  any  sin,  loses  the  assurance  of  sal- 
vation, and  not  salvation  itself.  If  so,  there  is  no  objection 
to  be  made  against  his  doctrine. 

Thus  a  new  life  and  a  new  teaching  had  penetrated  into 
the  university  of  Paris,  The  doctrine  of  fuith,  formarlv 
preached  in  fJaul  by  Pothinus  and  Irenjeus,  was  heard  there 
again.  From  this  time  there  were  two  parlies,  two  people 
in  this  great  school  of  Christendom.     Lefevre's  lessons  and 

■ItUnmbrntilsveatiglamatquBsigiiuni.hffiiiluiet  Veritas  oat  FkW 
roniRi.  JD  Efiji.  I'kuH,  p.  7U. 
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the  zeal  of  his  disciples  foiTxied  tlie  most  striking  contrast 
to  the  scholastic  teaching  of  the  majority  of  the  doctors, 
and  the  irregular  and  frivolous  lives  of  most  of  the  students. 
In  the  colleges,  they  were  far  more  busily  engaged  in  learn- 
ing their  parts  in  comedies,  in  masquerading,  and  in  mounte- 
bank farces,  than  in  studying  the  oracles  of  God.  In  these 
plays  the  honour  of  the  great,  of  the  princes,  of  the  king 
himself,  was  frequently  attacked.  The  parliament  in- 
terfered about  this  period;  and  summoning  the  principals 
of  several  colleges  before  them,  forbade  those  indulgent 
masters  to  permit  such  dramas  to  be  represented  in  their 
houses.* 

But  a  more  powerful  diversion  than  the  decrees  of  par- 
liament suddenly  came  to  correct  these  disorders.  Jesus  Christ 
was  preached.  Great  was  the  uproar  on  the  benches  of  the 
university,  and  the  students  began  to  occupy  themselves 
almost  as  much  with  the  evangelical  doctrines  as  with  the 
quibbles  of  the  school  or  with  comedies.  Many  of  those  whose 
lives  were  the  least  irreproachable,  adhered  however  to  the 
doctrine  of  works ;  and  feeling  that  the  doctrine  of  faith  con- 
demned their  way  of  living,  they  pretended  that  St.  James  was 
opposed  to  St.  Paul.  Lefevre,  resolving  to  defend  the  treasure 
he  had  discovered,  showed  the  agreement  of  these  two  apostles: 
"  Does  not  St.  James  in  his  first  chapter  declare  that  every 
good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from  above  ?     Now,  who 

will  deny  that  justification  is  the  good  and  perfect  gift? 

If  we  see  a  man  moving,  the  respiration  that  we  perceive  is 
to  us  a  sign  of  life.  Thus  works  are  necessary,  but  only  as 
signs  of  a  living  faith,  which  is  accompanied  by  justification.*!- 

Do  eye-salves  or  lotions  give  light  to  the  eye? No  I  it  is 

the  influence  of  the  sun.  Well,  then,  these  lotions  and  these 
eye-salves  are  our  works.  The  ray  that  the  sun  darts  from 
above  is  justification  itself." { 

Farel  listened  earnestly  to  this  teaching.  These  words  of 
salvation  by  grace  had  immediately  an  indescribable  charm 

•  Crevier,  Hist.  <Ie  rUniversitc,  v.  95. 

f  Opera  signa  vivae  fidei  quam  justificatio  sequitur.    Fabri  Ck>miiL  fai 
Epn.  Pauli,  p.  73. 
t  Sed  xadius  desuper  a  sole  vibratus,  justificatio  est.    Ibid 
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for  him.  Every  objection  fell :  every  strnggle  ceased.  N" 
sooner  had  Lefevre  put  forward  this  doctrine  tlian  Parel  em- 
braced it  with  all  the  ardour  of  Ilia  soul.  He  had  undergone 
labour  and  confliclB  enough  to  be  aware  that  he  could  not 
save  himself.  Accordingly,  immediately  he  saw  in  tJie  Word 
that  God  aavea  freely,  he  believed.  "  Lefevre,"  said  he, 
**  extricated  me  from  the  false  opinion  of  human  merits,  and 
taught  me  that  everything  came  from  grnce :  which  I  believed 
as  Boon  aa  it  was  spoken."*  Thus  by  a  conversion  as 
prompt  and  decisive  aa  that  of  St,  Paul  waa  Farel  led  to  the 
faith, — that  Farel  who  (as  Theodore  Beza  says),  undismayed 
by  difficulties,  threats,  abuse,  or  blows,  won  over  to  Jesus 
Christ  Montbclliard,  Neufchatel,  Lausanne,  Aigle,  and  finally 
Geneva.-}- 

Meanwhile  Lefevre,  continuing  his  lessons,  and  delighting, 
aa  Luther  did,  in  employing  contrasts  and  paradoxes  con- 
taining weighty  truths,  extolled  the  greatness  of  the  mysteriea 
of  redemption :  "  Ineffable  exchange,"  exclaimed  he,  "  the 
innocent  One  is  condemned  and  the  criminal  acquitted ;  the 
BleHsing  is  cursed,  and  lie  who  was  cursed  is  blessed;  the 
Life  dies,  and  the  dead  live ;  the  Glory  is  covered  with  shame, 
and  He  who  was  put  to  shame  is  covered  with  gIory."{  The 
pious  doctor,  going  still  deeper,  acknowledged  that  all  sal- 
vation proceeds  from  the  sovereignty  of  God's  love.  ''  Tliose 
who  are  saved,"  said  he,  "  are  saved  by  election,  by  grace, 
by  the  will  of  God,  not  by  their  own.  Our  own  election, 
will,  and  works,  arc  of  no  avail:  the«lcction  of  God  alone  is 
prolitahle.  When  we  arc  converted,  it  is  not  our  conversion 
that  makes  us  the  elect  of  God,  but  the  grace,  will,  and 
election  of  God  which  convert  us."§ 

But  Lefevre  did  not  confine  himself  to  doctrines  alone :  il 
he  gave  to  God  the  gloiy,  he  required  obedience  from  malt, 
and  urged  the  ohiigiitions  which  proceed  from  the  great 
jirivileges  of  the  Christian.     "If  thonart  a  member  of  Christ's 

*  Parel.     A  tOQB  aelgneiira. 

t  Nullia  difilDUlta.tibuB  frscliis,  linlliB  iDinl!,  convitiia,  verbilibiu  ■<"ti-_ 
|ue  inflictia  territua.     UeKX  leoucB. 

j  0  ineffoibilo  cnininercluni !        Fabri  Conim.  \l.\  \mii. 

g  IdoScuc  ait  ad  hoo  ipanm  ni)BtnTuJiiiitBa,oo)itrsBlecliD  : ! 
deetfo afficMUrims ct  patciiliBsimn  e-'t.&o.    It 
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Church,  thou  art  also  a  raeniber  of  his  body,"  said  he ;  **  and 
if  thou  art  a  member  of  Christ's  body,  thou  art  lull  ot  the 
Divinity ;  for  in  him  dwellcth  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily.  Oh!  if  men  could  but  understand  this  privilege, 
how  chastely,  purely,  and  holily  would  they  live,  and  they 
would  look  upon  all  the  glory  of  this  world  as  disgrace,  in 
comparison  with  that  inner  glory  which  is  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  the  flesh."* 

Lefevre  perceived  that  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  the  Word 
is  a  lofty  station;  and  he  exercised  it  with  unshaken 
fidelity.  The  corruption  of  the  times,  ana  particularly  that 
of  the  clergy,  excited  his  indignation,  and  became  the  subject 
of  severe  rebuke.  "  How  scandalous  it  is,"  said  he,  "  to  see  a 
bishop  asking  persons  to  drink  with  him,  gambling,  rattling 
the  dice,  spending  his  time  with  hawks  and  dogs,  and  in 
hunting,  hallooing  after  rooks  and  deer,  and  frequenting 
houses  of  ill-fame  If 0  men  deserving  a  severer  punish- 
ment than  Sardanapalus  himself  I" 
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Thus  taught  Lefevre.  Farel  listened,  trembling  with  emo- 
tion ;  he  received  all,  and  rushed  suddenly  into  the  new  path 
that  was  opening  before  him.  There  was,  however,  one 
point  of  his  ancient  faith  which  he  could  not  as  yet  entirely 
renounce ;  this  was  the  invocation  of  saints.  Tiie  besi 
spirits  often  have  these  relics  of  darkness,  whicii  they  cling 
to  after  their  illumination.  Fare!  was  astonished  as  he 
heard  the  illustrious  doctor  declare  that  Christ  alone  should 

♦  Si  de  corpore  Christi,  divinitate  repletus  es.  Fabri  Comm.  p.  176,  verso, 
f  £t  virgnnculas  gremio  teuontcm,  cpm  suaviis  sermones  misoentieiii. 
Ibid.  p.  208. 
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bo  invoked.  "  Religion  has  but  one  foundation,"  said  I*. 
fevre,  "  one  object,  oue  Head,  Jesus  Christ,  blessed  for  ever- 
more :  alone  hath  He  trodden  llie  wine-press.  Let  us  noi 
then  call  ourselves  after  St.  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  St,  Peter. 
The  cross  of  Christ  alone  openefh  the  gates  of  heaven,  and 
shutteth  the  gates  of  hell."  When  he  heard  these  words,  a 
fierce  conflict  took  place  in  Farel's  aoul.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  beheld  the  multitude  of  saints  with  the  Church ;  on  the 
other,  Jesus  Christ  alone  with  his  master.  Now  he  inclined  to 
one  side,  now  tu  another;  it  was  his  last  error  and  his  last 
battle.  He  hesitated,  he  atill  clung  to  those  venerable  men 
and  women  at  whose  feet  Home  falls  in  adoration.  At  length 
the  decisive  blow  was  struck  from  above.  The  scales  fell  from 
his  eyes.  Jesus  alone  appeared  deserving  of  his  worship. 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  popery  was  utterly  overthrown ;  I  began 
to  detest  it  as  devilish,  and  the  holy  Word  of  God  had  the 
chief  place  in  my  heart,"* 

Public  events  aecelurated  the  course  of  Farel  and  bis 
friends.  Thomas  de  Vio,  who  afterwards  contended  with 
Luther  at  Augsburg  and  at  Leipsic,  liaving  advanced  in  one 
of  his  works  that  the  pope  was  the  absolute  monarch  of  the 
Church,  Louis  XII.  laid  the  book  before  the  university  in 
the  month  of  February  1512.  James  Allmain,  one  of  tbo 
youngest  doctors,  a  man  of  profound  genius  and  indefati- 
gable application,  read  before  the  faculty  of  theology  a  refti- 
lation  of  the  cardinal's  assertions,  which  was  received  with 
the  greatest  applause.f 

What  impression  must  not  such  discourses  have  produced 
on  the  minds  of  Lefevre's  young  disciples  !  Could  tliey  hesi- 
tate when  the  university  seenied  impatient  under  the  papal 
yoke  ?  If  the  main  body  itself  was  in  motion,  ought  not  they 
to  rush  forward  as  skirmishers  and  clear  the  way?  "  Itwaa 
necessary,"  said  Fard,  "  that  popery  should  have  fallen 
little  by  little  from  my  liearl ;  for  it  did  not  tumble  down  at 
the  first  shock. "J  He  conlemplated  the  abyss  of  supersti- 
tions ia  which  he  had  been  plunged.    Standing  on  the  btink, 

•  Farsl,     A  tous  Bvigaeara. 

t  CrdiiLT.  Hist,  de  I'LIniveniti!  de  PuiH.  T.  81. 

t  Firel.     A  touc  Hi^^neun. 
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he  once  more  Buiye^ed  its  depth  with  an  anxious  eye,  mi 
shrunk  back  with  a  feeling  of  terror.  "  Ob  !  what  horrof 
do  I  feel  at  myself  and  my  sins,  when  I  tliink  of  these 
things  I"  exclaimed  he*  "  0  Lord,"  he  contmued,  "  would 
that  my  soul  had  served  thee  with  a  living  faith,  as  thy 
obedient  serranls  have  done ;  would  that  it  had  prayed  to  and 
honoured  -thee  as  much  as  I  hare  given  my  heart  to  the  mass 
and  to  serve  that  enchanted  wafer,  giving  it  all  honourl"  la 
such  terms  did  the  youthful  Dauplunese  deplore  hia  past  life, 
and  lepeat  in  tears,  as  St.  Augustine  liad  done  before  :  "  I 
bare  known  Thee  too  late ;  too  lule  have  I  loved  Thee  1" 

Farel  had  found  Jesus  Christ;  and  having  reached  the 
portjhewaBdelighted  to  find  repose  after  such  terrible  storms.-J* 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  every  thing  appears  to  roe  under  a  fresh 
aspect.^  Scripture  is  cleared  up ;  prophecy  is  opened  ;  the 
apostles  shed  a  strong  light  upon  my  soul.§  A  voice,  till 
now  unknown,  the  voice  of  Christ,  my  Shepherd,  my  Master, 
my  Teacher,  speaks  to  me  ^th  power."!!  He  was  so  changed 
that,  "  instead  of  the  murderous  heart  of  a  ravening  wolf,  he 
came  back,"  he  tells  us,  "  quietly,  hkc  a  meek  and  hannless 
lamb,  having  his  heart  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  pope,  and 
given  to  Jesus  Christ.''^ 

Having  escaped  from  so  great  an  evil,  he  turned  towards 
the  Bible,**  and  began  to  study  Greek  and  Hebrew  with  much 
eamestness.-l-f  He  read  the  Scriptures  constantly,  with  ever 
increasing  affectiou,  and  God  enlightened  him  from  day  to 
day.  He  still  continued  to  attend  the  churches  of  the  esta- 
blished worship;  but  what  found  he  there?  loud  voices,  in- 
terminable cliantings,  and  words  spoken  wilbont  understand- 
ing.:^}    Accordingly,  when  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 

*  Faffll.    A  tons  seiKtieura. 

+  Anicius  per  Taiis  jactstuB,  Terum  nactiu  portiun,  eoli  bteait.    Fuel 
Gsleoto. 
X  JSiDi  remiD  nova  ikdea.    Ibid. 
§  Notior  script  ura,  apertioi 
Q  Agnila  paaioris,  raagifllri 
H  Fate],     A  tou5  eeienturs, 
•*  Lpjjo  nacra  ul  cait.iain  inTeniam.    Farel  Galaoto. 
tt  Lifi:  of  Farel,  Geneva  aiid  thonpard  MSS. 
ijCUmores  niulti,  cjuitiones  iimumcrm.     t'arel  Galooto.  K«iif<^(el 
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that  was  passing  near  an  image  or  an  altar,  lie  would  exclaim, 
"  Thon  alone  art  God !  thou  alone  art  wise  I  thou  alone  art 
gooJ  1*  Nothing  must  be  taken  away  from  thy  holy  law, 
and  nothing  added.  For  thou  alone  art  the  Lord,  and  thou 
alone  wilt  and  must  command." 

Thus  fell  in  his  eyes  all  men  and  all  teachers  from  the 
height  to  which  his  imagination  had  raised  them,  and  he 
Wow  saw  notliing  in  the  world  but  Grod  and  his  Word.  The 
other  doctors  of  Paris,  hy  their  persecutions  of  Lefevre,  had 
already  fallen  in  his  esteem ;  but  erelong  Lefevre  himself, 
his  heloved  guide,  was  no  moro  than  a  man  like  himself. 
He  loved  and  venerated  him  still ;  but  God  alone  became  his 
master. 

Of  all  the  reformers,  Fare!  and  Luther  are  perhaps  those 
whose  early  spiritual  developments  are  best  known  to  ua,  and 
who  had  to  pass  tliiough  the  greatest  struggles.  Quick  and 
ardent,  men  of  confliet  and  strife,  they  underwent  the  severest 
trials  hefore  attaining  peace.  Farel  is  the  pioneer  of  the  He- 
formation  in  France  and  Switzerland;  he  rushes  into  tlie 
wood,  and  hews  down  the  aged  giants  of  the  forest  with  hia 
ase.  Calvin  came  after,  like  Melancthon,  from  whom  he 
differs  indeed  in  character,  but  whom  he  resembles  in  hia 
part  as  theologian  and  organizer.  These  two  men,  who 
have  something  in  common  with  the  legislators  of  antiquity, 
— the  one  in  its  graceful,  the  other  in  its  severe  style, — built 
up,  settled,  anil  gave  laws  to  the  territory  conquered  by  thu 
first  two  reformers.  If,  however,  Luther  and  Farel  approxi- 
mate in  some  of  theb  features,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  latter  resembles  the  Saxon  reformer  in  one  aspect  only. 
Besides  his  superior  genius,  Luther  had,  in  all  that  concomod 
the  Church,  a  moderation  and  wisdom,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  past,  a  comprehensive  judgment,  and  even  an  organising 
faculty,  that  did  not  exist  to  the  same  degree  in  the  Dau- 
phinese  reformer. 

Farel  was  not  the  only  yonng  Frenchman  into  whose 
mind  the  new  light  then  beamed.  The  doctrines  that  fell 
from  the  Ups  of  tlie  ilhislrious  doctor  of  Etaples  fermented 
uoong  the  crowd  who  listened  to  his  lectures,  and  in  his 

■  Tore  tn  solus  Deus.     F<in:l  GaleotO,  NeufcluLtel  US.  ^^ 
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fichool  were  trained  the  daring  soldiers  who,  in  the  hour  o\ 
battle,  were  to  contend  even  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
They  listened,  compared,  discussed,  and  keenly  argued  on 
both  sides.  It  is  probable  that  among  the  small  number  of 
scholars  who  defended  the  truth  was  young  Peter  Robert 
Olivetan,  born  at  Noyon  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, who  afterwards  translated  the  Bible  into  French  from 
Lefevre's  version,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
draw  the  attention  of  a  youth  of  his  family,  also  a  native  of 
Noyon,  to  the  Gospel,  and  who  became  the  most  illustrious 
chief  of  the  Reformation.* 

Thus  in  1512,  at  a  time  when  Luther  had  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  world,  and  was  going  to  Rome  on  some 
trifling  monkish  business, — ^at  an  epoch  when  Zwingle  had 
not  yet  begun  to  apply  himself  earnestly  to  sacred  learning, 
and  was  crossing  the  Alps  with  the  confederates  to  fight  for 
the  pope, — Paris  and  France  were  listening  to  the  teaching  ol 
those  vital  truths  from  which  the  Reformation  was  ordained 
to  issue;  and  souls  prepared  to  disseminate  them  were 
drinking  them  in  with  holy  thirst.  Hence  Theodore  Beza, 
speaking  of  Lefevre,  hails  him  as  the  man  "who  boldly 
began  the  revival  of  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  ;"•{• 
and  remarks  that,  "  as  in  ancient  times  the  school  of  Iso- 
crates  sent  forth  the  best  orators,  so  from  the  lecture-room 
of  the  doctor  of  Etaples  issued  many  of  the  best  men  of  the 
age  and  of  the  Church."t 

The  Reformation  was  not,  therefore,  in  France  a  foreign 
importation.  It  was  bom  on  French  soil;  it  germinated 
in  Paris ;  it  put  forth  its  first  shoots  in  the  university  itself, 
that  second  authority  in  Romish  Christendom.  God  planted 
the  seeds  of  this  work  in  the  simple  hearts  of  a  Picard  and 
i  Dauphinese,  before  they  had  begun  to  bud  forth  in  any 
')ther  country  upon  earth.  The  Swiss  Reformation,  as  we 
have  seen,§  was  independent  of  the  German  Reformation ; 

*  Biogr.  Univ.,  art.  Olivetan.  Hist,  du  Calvinisme  by  Maimbonrg,  p.  53. 
+  Et  purioris  reli^onis  instaurationem  fortiter  aggressus.  Beza  lcoiies> 
t  Sic  ex  Stapuleusis  auditorio  prsestautissimi  viri  plurimi  prodierint 
[bid. 
i  See  Vol.  II.  p.  281. 
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tad  in  its  turn  the  Reform  At  ion  ii  France  was  independent  at 
ihat  of  Switzerland  and  of  Geniiaiiy,  The  work  commenjed 
at  the  same  time  in  diflurent  couDtrics,  without  any  com- 
munication one  with  the  other;  as  in  a  battle  all  the  divisions 
begin  to  move  at  tlie  same  moment,  although  one  lias  not 
told  the  other  to  march,  but  because  one  and  the  same  com- 
mand, issuing  from  a  higher  power,  has  been  heard  by  alL 
The  time  had  come,  the  nations  were  prepared,  and  God  was 
everywhere  beginning  the  revival  of  his  Church  at  the  same 
time.  Such  facts  demonstrate  that  the  great  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  a  work  of  God. 

tf  we  look  only  to  dates,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
leither  to  Switzerland  nor  to  Germany  hclonga  the  honour  of 
ttTmgbegnnthiswork,although,  hitherto,  these  two  countries 
tione  have  coatended  for  it.  This  honour  belongs  to  France, 
rhis  is  a  truth,  a  fact  that  we  are  anxious  to  establish,  be- 
cause until  now  it  may  possibly  have  been  overlooked. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  influence  that  Lefevre  exercised 
directly  or  indirectly  on  many  individuals,  and  in  particular  on 
Calvin  himself,  as  we  conjecture,  let  us  reflect  on  that  which 
he  had  ou  one  only  of  his  disuiples, — on  Farel,  and  on  the 
energetic  activity  which  this  servant  of  God  manifested  ever 
afterwards.  Can  we,  after  that,  resist  the  convietion,  that 
if  Zwingle  and  Luther  had  never  appeared,  there  would  still 
have  been  a  reforming  movement  in  France  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible, no  doubt,  to  calculate  what  might  have  been  its 
extent ;  we  must  even  acknowledge  that  the  report  of  what 
was  taking  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Jura  afterwards  animated  and  accelerated  the  progress  of  the 
French  reformers.  But  they  were  the  first  awakened  by  the 
trumpet  that  sounded  from  heaven  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
■nd  they  were  the  first  ou  foot  and  under  arms  upon  the  field 
of  battle. 

Nevertheless  Luther  is  the  great  workman  of  the  sixten 
century,  and  in  the  fullest  sense  the  first  reformer.     LefcT 
is  not  so  complete  as  Calviu,  Farel,  and  I.uthcr.     ~ 
Wittemberg  and  Geneva,  but  there  is  still  a  tinge  of  the 
Sorbonne ;  he  is  the  first  catholic  in  the  reform  movement, 
ud  the  last  of  the  reformers  in  the  catholic  movemnnt.    ~ 
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li  to  the  end  a  sort  of  go-between,  a  mediator  not  altogethei 
free  from  mystery,  destined  to  remind  us  of  the  connexion 
between  the  old  things  and  the  new,  which  seemed  for  ever 
separated  by  an  impassable  gulf.  Though  rejected  and  per- 
secuted by  Rome,  he  still  clings  to  Rome  by  a  slender  thread 
which  he  has  no  desire  to  break.  Lefevre  of  Etaples  has  a 
station  apart  in  the  theology  of  the  sixteenth  century :  he 
is  the  link  connecting  the  ancient  times  with  the  modem, 
and  the  man  in  whom  the  transition  is  made  from  the  theo* 
logy  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  theology  of  the  Reformatioa. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Cluuraoter  of  Francis  I.— Commencement  of  Modem  Times — Libert> 
and  Obedience— Margaret  of  Yalois— The  Court— Brigonnet,  Count  of 
Montbrun— LefoTre  commends  him  to  the  Bible— Francis  I.  and  ''his 
Children  " — The  Gospel  brought  to  Margaret— Conversion— Adoration 
— Margaret's  Character. 

Thus  the  whole  university  was  in  a  state  of  restlessness. 
But  the  Reformation  in  France  was  not  to  be  a  work  of  the 
learned  only.  It  was  to  take  its  place  among  the  great  ones 
of  the  world,  and  even  in  the  court  of  the  sovereign. 

The  youthful  Francis  I.  of  Angouleme  had  succeeded 
his  father-in-law  and  cousin  Louis  XII.  His  beauty  and 
address,  his  courage  and  love  of  pleasure,  made  him  the 
first  knight  of  his  time.  He  aspired,  however,  at  being 
something  more ;  he  desired  to  be  a  great  and  even  a  good 
king,  provided  everything  would  bend  to  his  sovereign 
pleasure.  Valour,  a  taste  for  letters,  and  a  love  of  gallantry, 
are  three  terms  that  will  express  the  character  of  Francis  and 
the  spirit  of  his  age.  Two  other  illustrious  kings,  Henry 
IV.  and  especially  Louis  XIV.,  presented  the  same  features 
in  after-years.  But  these  princes  wanted  what  the  Gospel 
communicates;  and  although  there  had  always  existed  in 
Qie  nation  elements  of  holiness  and  christian  elevatioa 
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(  may  aay  that  these  three  great  monarchs  of  modem 
France  hare  in  some  measure  stampeil  upon  their  subjecta 
the  impress  of  their  own  peculiarities,  or  rather  that  they 
themselves  were  the  faithful  images  of  the  character  of  tlicir 
people.  If  the  Gospel  had  entered  Prance  witli  tlie  raosi 
illustrious  of  the  Valuis  family,  it  would  have  brought  the 
nation  what  it  does  not  possess, — a  spiritual  tendency,  a 
chiistian  hohness,  a  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  would 
thus  have  perfected  it  in  what  constitutes  the  real  strength 
and  greatness  of  a  people. 

a  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  that  France  and  Europe 
'  passed  from  the  middle  ages  to  modern  times.  Tlie  new 
world,  which  was  then  in  tlie  bud,  grew  up  and  entered 
into  possession.  Two  classes  of  men  ImiHised  tlieir  influ- 
ence on  the  new  state  of  society.  On  the  one  iiand  were 
1  of  faith,  men  also  of  wisdom  and  holiness ;  and 
by  their  side  were  the  courtly  writers,  friends  of  the  world 
and  of  vice,  who  by  the  freedom  of  their  principles  contri- 
buted as  much  to  tlie  depravation  of  morals  as  the  foraier  to 
their  reformation. 

If  Europe  in  the  days  of  Francis  I.  had  not  witnessed  the 
rise  of  the  reformers,  and  had  been  handed  over  by  the  severe 
judgment  of  Providence  to  the  unbelieving  innovators,  her 
fate  and  that  of  Christianity  would  have  been  decided.     The 
danger  was  great.    For  some  time  these  tw/i  classes  of  com- 
batants, the  antagonists  of  the  pope  and  the  opponents  of 
the   Gospel,  were  mixed  up  together;    and  as  they  both 
claimed  liberty,  they  appeared  to  employ  the  same  arms 
against  the  same  enemies.     An  unpractised  eye  could  not 
distinguish  between  them  amid  the  dust  and  clouds  of  the 
I  battle-field.     If  the  former  had  allowed  themselves  to  bo 
I  carried  away  by  the  latter,  all  would  have  been  lost.     The 
9  of  the  hierarchy  were  passing  nipidiy  to  the  ex- 
fctrcmes  of  impiety,  and  pusning  christian  society  into  a 
K'fHghlful  abyss;  the  papacy  itself  was  helping  towards  this 
I  terrible  ciitaslrophc,  and  accelerating  by  its  ambition  and  its 
f  disorders  the  destruction  of  the  renmauls  of  irulli  aud  life 
I  Mill  surviving  ia  the  Church.     But  God  raised  up  the  K^ 
tfonnation,  and  Christianity  was  saved.     The  reformers  wbo 
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bad  shouted  liberty,  soon  called  for  obedience.  The  very 
men  who  had  cast  down  the  throne  whence  the  Roman 
pontiff  issued  his  oracles,  fell  prostrate  before  the  Word  oi 
God.  Then  a  clear  and  definite  separation  took  place  ;  nay 
more,  the  two  bodies  engaged  in  war  against  each  other. 
The  one  party  had  desired  liberty  only  for  themselves,  the 
others  had  claimed  it  for  the  Word  of  God.  The  Reforma- 
tion became  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  that  incredulity 
towards  which  Rome  is  often  so  lenient.  After  restoring 
liberty  to  the  Church,  the  reformers  restored  religion  to  the 
world.    Of  these  two  gifts,  the  latter  was  the  most  needed. 

The  friends  of  infidelity  hoped,  for  a  while,  to  reckon 
among  their  number  Margaret  of  Valois,  duchess  of  Alcn^on, 
whom  Francis  tenderly  loved,  and  always  called  "  sa  mtg^ 
nonne,^  his  darling,  as  we  learn  from  Brant6me.*  Tlie  same 
tastes,  the  same  acquirements,  distinguished  both  brother 
and  sister.  Possessing,  like  Francis,  a  handsome  person, 
Margaret  combined  with  those  eminent  qualities  that  make 
great  characters  those  gentler  virtues  that  win  the  affec- 
tions. In  the  world,  in  the  gay  entertainments  at  the  court 
of  the  king  and  of  the  emperor,  she  shone  like  a  queen,  charm- 
ing, surprising,  and  captivating  all  hearts.  Passionately 
fond  of  letters,  and  endowed  with  a  rare  genius,  she  would 
retire  to  her  closet,  and  there  indulge  in  the  sweet  pleasiu'es 
of  thought,  study,  and  learning.  But  her  niling  passion 
was  to  do  good  and  prevent  evil.  Wlien  ambassadors  had 
been  received  by  the  king,  they  went  and  paid  their  respects 
to  Margaret.  "  They  were  mightily  enchanted  with  her,"  says 
Brantome,  "  and  made  a  glowing  report  of  her  to  their  own 
countrymen."  And  the  king  would  often  refer  matters  of 
importance  to  her,  "  leaving  them  solely  to  her  decision."-}- 

This  celebrated  princess  was  distinguished  for  the  strict- 
ness of  her  morals ;  but  while  many  confine  this  strictness  to 
their  lips,  and  are  lax  in  their  behaviour,  Margaret  did  the 
contrary.  Irreproachable  in  conduct,  she  was  not  altogether 
free  from  censure  in  her  vvritino:s.  Instead  of  being  surprised 
at  this,  we  might  rather  wonder  that  a  woman  so  dissolute 

*  Vie  des  Dames  illustres,  p.  333.     La  Haye,  1740 
t  Ibid.  p.  337. 
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38  Lonisa  of  Savoy  ahould  haye  a  daughter  so  pure  as  Mar- 
garet. While  visiting  ilifTcrent  parts  of  the  country  with  the 
eourt,  she  amused  herself  with  describing  the  manners  of  the 
time,  and  particularly  the  diaordcra  of  tlie  priests  and  monks. 
"  I  have  heard  her,"  saya  Brantome,  "  thus  narrating  talcs 
to  my  grandmother,  who  always  accompanied  her  in  het 
litter,  as  lacly-in-wailing,  and  who  had  charge  of  her 
inkhom."* 

This  Margaret,  so  beautiful,  so  full  of  wit,  and  living  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  corrupted  court,  waa  one  of  the  first  to 
be  carried  away  hy  the  religious  movement  then  beginning 
in  France.  But  how  could  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on  be 
reached  by  the  Reformation  in  the  midst  of  so  profane  a 
court,  and  of  the  licentious  tales  by  which  it  was  amused  P 
Her  elevated  soul  felt  wants  that  the  Gospel  alone  could 
satisfy;  grace  works  everywhere;  and  Christianity,  which 
even  before  an  apostle  had  appeared  in  Rome  already  counted 
followers  in  the  house  of  Narcissus  and  in  the  court  of  Nero,-J 
penetrated  raptdly,at  the  period  ofits  renovation,  into  the  court 
of  Francis  I.  High-bred  dames  and  noble  lords  addressed 
the  princess  in  the  language  of  faith ;  and  that  sun,  then 
rising  upon  France,  shed  its  earliest  beams  upon  an  illustri- 
ous bead,  by  which  they  were  immediately  reflected  on  the 
Duchess  of  Alen?on. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  noblemen  at  the  court  was 
William  of  Montbnin,  son  of  Cardinal  Brif  onnet  of  St.  Malo, 
who  had  entered  the  church  after  the  decease  of  his  wife. 
Count  William,  who  was  fond  of  study,  took  holy  ordera, 
and  became  successively  bishop  of  Lodhve  and  of  Meanx. 
Being  twice  sent  ambassador  to  Rome,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
unseduced  by  the  flattery  and  pDmps  of  Leo  X. 

At  the  period  of  his  return  to  France,  Hie  sap  waa  every- 
where beginning  to  move.  Farel,  then  master  of  arts,  was 
lecturing  in  the  celebrated  collfge  of  the  Cardinal  Lemoine, 
one  of  the  four  principal  colleges  of  the  theological  faculty  in 
Paria,eqnannrank  tolheSorbonne.  Two  fellow-countrymon 
ctf  liefevre,  Amaud  and  Gerard  liuussel,  with  several  otbos, 

■  Vie  des  Dames  ilhiBtrCB,  p.  US. 
+  BmnuiB  iri.  II  ;  FhlUp.  It.  SO. 
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increased  the  circle  of  liberal  and  generous  minda.  Briton- 
Oct,  fresh  from  the  gay  entertainments  and  festivities  o( 
Rome,  was  astoaishcd  at  what  had  talten  place  in  Paris  dur- 
ing his  absence.  Thirsting  for  the  trutli,  he  renewed  his 
ancient  relations  with  Lefevre,  and  passed  many  precious 
hours  with  the  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  with  Farel,  the  two 
RouBsels  and  their  friends,*  Tliis  illnstrious  but  humble- 
minded  prelate  was  willing  to  be  instructed  by  the  lowliest 
Christians,  but  particularly  by  the  Lord  himself.  "  I  am  in 
darkness,"  said  he,  "  awaiting  the  grace  of  the  Divine  bene- 
volence, from  which  I  am  exiled  by  my  demerits."  His  mind 
was  dazzled,  as  it  were,  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  Gospel.  Hia 
eyelids  drooped  before  its  unequalled  brightness.  "  The 
eyes  of  all  men,"  added  he,  "  are  insufficient  to  receive  the 
whole  light  of  this  great  luminary."  f 

Lefevre  had  recommended  the  bishop  to  the  Bible;  he  had 
pointed  to  it  as  the  clue  which  ever  leads  men  back  to  the 
primitive  truth  of  Christianity, — to  what  it  was  when  schools, 
sects,  ordinances,  and  traditions  were  unknown,  and  as  the 
powerful  medium  by  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
renovated.  Brisonnet  read  the  Bible.  "  Such  is  the  sweet- 
ness of  this  Divine  food,"  said  he,  "  that  it  makes  the  mind 
insatiable;  the  more  wo  taste  of  it,  the  more  we  long  for  it."  J 
The  simple  and  mighty  triith  of  salvation  charmed  him  :  he 
found  Christ, — he  found  God  himself.  "  What  vessel,"  said 
he,  "  is  able  to  receive  the  exceeding  fuhieas  of  this  inex- 
haustible sweetness  ?  But  the  dvrelling  extends  according 
to  our  desire  to  entertain  the  good  guest.  Faith  is  the 
quartermaster  who  alone  can  find  room  for  him,  or,  more 
truly,  who  makes  us  dwell  in  him."  But  at  the  same  time 
the  good  bishop,  afflicted  at  seeing  this  doctrine  of  life,  which 
Che  Reformation  restored  to  the  world,  held  in  so  little 
estimation  at  court,  in  the  city,  and  among  the  people, 

*  HiBtoiro  de  la  R^Tocat.  do  I'^dit.  do  Nantes,  i.  7.  Miimboarg,  Hilt.    , 
ds  Caly.  p  12. 

t  This  passui^e  is  taken  from  a  maTiuscript  ia  the  Oiblioth^qne  Royal* 
tl  Paria,  entitled  l^ttrea  de  Marguerite,  reine  dt  Navarre,  and  niw,'ked 
B.  F.  337.    I  Bhall  bare  (reqneDt  occaBion  to  qnote  the  mannseiipt,  wUdi    ] 
I  had  great  diffionlty  io  decipherini;.  X  tbvl. 
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exclaimed:  "  Oh  sin^lar  and  most  worthy  innoTation, 

yt^t  to  my  fiillow-mi!ii  most  uiiaccpptable !" 

It  is  in  this  way  that  <!vangelii:al  opinions  made  their  way 
into  the  midat  of  the  frivolous,  dissolute,  and  literary  court 
of  Francia  I.  Many  of  the  men  who  composed  it,  and  who 
enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  king,  as  John  du  BelUy, 
Budieus,  Cop  tiie  court  physician,  and  even  Petit  the  king's 
confessor,  appeared  favourably  disposed  towards  the  senti- 
ments of  Brisonnet  and  Lefevre.  Francis,  who  loved  learn- 
ing, who  invited  into  his  states  learned  men  inclined  to 
Lutheranism,  and  who  thought  (aa  Erasmus  says)  "  in  this 
manner  to  adorn  and  illustrate  his  age  in  a  more  magnificent 
manner  than  he  could  have  done  by  trophies,  pyramids,  or 
by  the  most  pompous  structures,"  was  himself  carried  away 
by  his  sister,  by  Brisonnet,  and  by  the  literary  men  of  his 
court  and  universities.  He  would  often  be  present  at  tlie 
discussions  of  the  learned,  listening  with  delight  to  their 
conversation  at  table,  and  calling  tliem  "  his  children."  He 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Word  of  God  by  fouuding  Hebrew 
and  Greek  professorships,  Aud  hence  Theodore  Beza,  when 
placing  his  portrait  at  the  head  of  the  reformers,  says : 
"  Pious  spectator!  do  not  shnUJer  at  the  sight  of  this  adver- 
sary !  Ought  he  not  to  have  a  part  iu  this  honour,  who 
expelled  barbarism  from  tite  world,  and  with  firm  hand  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead  three  languages  and  sound  learning,  to 
be  as  it  were  the  portals  to  the  new  building  that  was 
shortly  to  be  erected?"* 

But  there  was  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  one  soul  in  par- 
ticular, which  seemed  prepared  to  receive  the  evangelical 
influence  of  the  doctor  of  Etnples  and  the  bishop  of  Meaux. 
Margaret,  yet  hesitating  and  wavering,  hi  the  midst  of  the 
depraved  society  that  surrounded  her,  looked  for  support, 
and  found  it  in  the  Gospel.  She  turned  towards  this  fresh 
bi'eath  that  was  reanimating  the  world,  aud  inhaled  it  with 
delight  as  an  emanation  from  heaven.  From  some  of  the 
ladies  of  her  court  she  learnt  what  the  new  doctors  were 

■  NequerexpotentisfiimepDdetLt...  .  qnariatrienseBhajiis  s^fllliiru. 
Beuc  Icooeg.— Di^putalignibaB  eoniai  ipse  inlerTuil      "'        ~ 
But.  de  urtu  hirreauto,  vii.  % 
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teaching;  they  lent  her  their  writings,  their  little  books^ 
called  in  the  language  of  the  time,  "  tracts ;"  and  spoke  to 
her  of  the  "  primitive  Church,  of  the  pure  Word  of  God,  of 
Worshipping  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  of  christian  liberty  which 
shakes  oflf  the  yoke  of  superstition  and  traditions  of  men  to 
bind  them  closer  to  God  alone."*  Erelong  this  princess 
conversed  with  Lefevre,  Farel,  and  Roussel;  their  zeal, 
their  piety,  their  purity  of  morals, — all  in  them  struck  her 
imagination ;  but  it  was  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  in  particular, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  her  friendship,  that  became  her  guide 
in  the  path  of  faith. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  court  of  Francis  I.  and 
of  the  profligate  household  of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  was  accom- 
plished one  of  those  conversions  of  the  heart  which,  although 
not  thoroughly  evangelical,  are  not  the  fruit  of  a  mere 
ffisthetical  religion.  Margaret  subsequently  recorded  in  her 
poems  the  different  movements  of  her  soul  at  this  important 
period  of  her  life ;  and  in  them  we  may  trace  the  path  she 
then  trod.  We  find  that  the  sense  of  sin  had  taken  strong 
hold  of  her,  and  that  she  wept  over  the  levity  with  which  she 
had  treated  the  scandals  of  the  world.     She  exclaimed : 

Is  there  a  gulf  of  ill,  so  deep  and  wide 
That  can  suffice  but  e'en  a  tenth  to  hide 

Of  my  vile  sins  1 

This  corruption,  of  which  she  had  so  long  been  ignorant, 
'the  discovered  everywhere,  now  that  her  eyes  were  opened. 

WeU  do  I  feel  within  me  is  the  root, 

Without  are  branch  and  foliage,  flower  and  fruit,  f 

Yet  amidst  the  alarm  caused  by  the  state  of  her  soul,  she 
felt  that  a  God  of  peace  had  appeared  to  her : 

My  God,  thou  hast  come  down  on  earth  to  me, — 
To  me,  although  a  naked  worm  I  be.  X 

*  Maimbourg,  Hist,  du  Calvinisme,  p.  17. 

f  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  princesses.  Lyon.  1547,  tome  i. 
Miroir  de  Pame  pechercsse,  p.  1.5.  The  copy  I  have  used  appears,  to 
tiave  belonged  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre  herself,  and  some  notes  that  it 
contains  are  said  to  be  in  her  own  handwriting.  It  is  dow  in  te 
possession  of  a  friend  of  the  author's. 

t  Ibid.  pp.  18, 19. 
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And  erelong  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  was  shed 
abroad  in  her  henrt. 

Margaret  had  found  faith,  and  her  enraptured  soul  ioi 
dnlged  in  holy  transports.* 

Word  Divine,  Jeeus  the  Salvator, 

Only  Son  of  Iho  Eternal  Paler, 

The  first,  the  last ;  of  all  [liin 

Bisbap  and  kin^,  and  mitthty  Iriuoiphator, 

From  death  by  death  our  liberator. 

By  &ith  we're  made  the  sous  of  the  Crestoc. 

From  ibis  time  a  great  cbange  took  place  In  the  Dudi 
of  AlenjoD : — 

Thongh  poor,  and  weak,  and  ignorant  I  be,    - 
How  rich,  how  strong,  how  wise  I  am  in  Thee  If 
But  the  power  of  sin  was  not  yet  suljducd  in  be 
found  a  struggle,  a  discord  in  her  soul  that  alarmed  lier  :^ 

la  spirit  noble,— but  in  natnro  slave  ; 

Immortal  am  1, — tending  to  the  grave  ; 

Essence  of  heaven,— and  yot  of  earthly  birth  ; 

God'e  dwelling  place, — and  yet  how  little  worth. 
Margaret,  seelting  in  nature  the  symbols  that  might  ex- 
press the  Wants  and  aiTcctions  of  her  soul,  chose  for  her 
emblem  (says  Brantome)  the  marigold,  "  which  by  its  rayi 
and  leaves,  has  more  affinity  with  the  sun,  and  turns  wl 
ever  he  goes."  § — She  added  this  device  :- 


"  as  a  sign,"  adds  the  courtly  writer,  "  that  she  directed  all 
her  actions,  thoughts,  desires,  and  affections,  to  that  great 
Bun  which  is  God ;  and  hence  she  was  suspected  of  being 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  religion."  || 

In  fact,  the  princess  experienced,  not  long  after,  the 
Inith  of  the  saying,  that  all  who  toill  lice  godly  in  Jesut 
Ckrist  shall  sniffer  persecution.  At  the  court,  they  talked 
of  Margaret's  new  opinions,  and  the  surprise  was   great 

*  MargiieritKi,  &e.     Discord  do  I'csprit  ct  ds  la  uhair,  p.  73.      (The 
tnnBlator  has  eiideavoured  to  preserve  the  quaialucss  of  the  ori^aal,bctb 
In  rhyme  and  rhytlim). 
+  Ibid,    Miroir  de  I'ame,  p.  32.        f  Ibid.    Discord  de  I'eap-it,  p.  7L 
I  Tie  des  Femmes  iUusLies,  p,  33.  ||  Ibid. 
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What!  even  the  sister  of  the  king  takes  part  with  these 
people!  For  a  moment  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
Margaret's  ruin  was  certain.  She  was  denounced  to  Francis 
I.  But  the  king,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  his  sister, 
pretended  to  think  that  it  was  untrue.  Margaret's  character 
gradually  lessened  the  opposition.  Every  one  loved  her, 
says  £rant6me :  "  she  was  very  kind,  mild,  gracious,  chari- 
table, affable,  a  great  alms-giver,  despising  nobody,  and 
winning  all  hearts  by  her  excellent  qualities."  * 

In  the  midst  of  the  corruption  and  frivolity  of  that  age, 
the  mind  reposes  with  delight  on  this  chosen  soul,  which 
the  grace  of  God  had  seized  beneath  such  a  load  of  vanities 
and  grandeur.  But  her  feminine  character  held  her  back. 
If  Francis  I.  had  felt  his  sister's  convictions,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  followed  them  out.  The  timid  heart  of  the 
princess  trembled  before  the  anger  of  the  king.  She  was 
constantly  wavering  between  her  brother  and  her  Saviour, 
and  could  not  resolve  to  sacrifice  either.  We  cannot  re- 
cognise her  as  a  Christian  who  has  reached  the  perfect 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God :  she  is  a  correct  type  of  those 
elevated  souls,  so  numerous  in  every  age,  particularly  among 
women,  who,  powerfully  attracted  towards  heaven,  have 
not  sufficient  strength  to  detach  themselves  entirely  from  the 
earth. 

However,  such  as  she  is,  she  is  a  pleasing  character  on 
the  stage  of  history.  Neither  Germany  nor  England  present 
her  parallel.  She  is  a  star,  slightly  clouded  no  doubt,  but 
shedding  an  indescribable  and  gentle  radiance,  and  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  treating  her  rays  shone  out  still  more 
brightly.  It  is  not  until  later  years,  when  the  angry  looks  of 
Francis  I.  denounce  a  mortal  hatred  against  the  Reforma- 
tion,  that  his  frightened  sister  will  screen  her  holy  faith 
from  the  light  of  day.  But  now  she  raises  her  head  in  the 
midst  of  this  corrupted  court,  and  appears  a  bride  of  Christ. 
The  respect  paid  to  her,  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  her 
understanding  and  of  her  heart,  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel  at  the  court  of  France  much  better  than  any 
preacher  could  have  done.    The  gentle  influence  of  womzJi 

*  Vie  des  Femmes  lllustceB,  p.  341. 
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gained  aflmission  for  the  new  doctrine.  It  is  perhaps  to  ihw 
period  we  should  trace  llie  iiiclmation  of  tlie  French  nobility 
to  ciubrauc  Protestantism.  If  Francis  had  followed  hia 
sister,  if  all  the  nation  had  opened  its  gates  to  Cliristianity, 
Margaret's  convfirsion  might  have  been  tjie  saving  of  Franco. 
Biit  while  the  nobles  welcomed  the  Gospel,  the  king  and  (he 
people  remained  faiihfnl  to  Rome;  and  there  came  a  time 
when  it  was  a  cause  of  Ecrious  misfortune  to  the  Reforma- 
tion  to  count  a  Navarre  and  a  Conde'  among  its  ranka. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Enemin  of  the  Refonnation — Louisa— Dnprat — Cancordat  of  Bologufc— 
Oppoaition  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Univeraitj— The  Si)rbonn»— 
Bsda— Hia  Character— tlU  Tyranny— Berquin,  the  most  learned  of  the 
Nobility — The  iutriKUers  of  the  Socboiiiie — fleresj  of  the  three  Hag- 
dalena— Luther  cgndemnad  at  Faria — Addreaa  of  the  Sorbonne  to  tha 
Kiuj; — Lflfevre  quite  Paria  for  Meaux. 

Thcs  already  had  the  Gospel  made  illustrious  conquests  in 
France.  1-efevre,  Bti^onnet,  Farel,  and  Margaret  joyfully 
yielded  in  Paris  to  the  movement  that  was  alre^y  begin- 
ning to  shake  the  world.  Francis  I.  himself  seemed  at  that 
time  more  attracted  by  the  splendour  of  literature,  than  re- 
pelled by  the  severity  of  the  GospeL  The  friends  of  the  Word 
af  God  were  entertaining  the  most  pleasing  expectations ;  they 
thought  that  the  heavenly  doctrine  would  be  disseminated 
without  obstacle  over  their  country,  at  the  very  moment  when 
a  formidable  ojiposition  was  organizing  at  court  and  in  the 
Sorbonne.  France,  which  was  to  signalize  itself  among 
Roman-catholic  Btiilea  for  nearly  three  centuries  by  ita  per- 
secutions, rose  with  pitiless  severity  against  the  Reformation 
If  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  afii;  of  a  bloody  victory, 
llie  sixieciith  was  tliat  of  a  cruel  slru;;[.'le.  Probably  in  no 
place  did  the  reformed  Christians  meet  with  more  mcrcilesi 
stdveraaries  on  the  very  spot  where  they  reused  the  standu 
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of  the  Gospel  In  Germany,  it  was  in  the  Romish  states 
that  their  enemies  were  found;  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Romish 
cantons ;  but  in  France,  it  was  face  to  face.  A  dissolute 
woman  and  a  rapacious  minister  then  headed  the  long  list 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation. 

Louisa  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  king  and  of  Margaret, 
notorious  for  her  gallantries,  absolute  in  her  will,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  train  of  ladies  of  honour  whose  licentiousness 
began  at  the  court  of  France  a  long  series  of  immorality  and 
scandal,  naturally  took  part  against  the  Word  of  God :  she 
was  the  more  to  be  feared  as  she  had  always  preserved  an 
almost  unbounded  influence  over  her  son.  But  the  Gospel 
met  with  a  still  more  formidable  adversary  in  Louisa's  favour- 
ite, Anthony  Duprat,  who  was  nominated  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom  by  her  influence.  This  man,  whom  a  contemporary 
historian  calls  the  most  vicious  of  all  bipeds,*  was  more  ra- 
pacious than  Louisa  was  dissolute.  Having  first  enriched 
himself  at  the  expense  of  justice,  he  desired  subsequently  to 
increase  his  wealth  at  the  expense  of  religion,  and  entered 
holy  orders  to  gain  possession  of  the  richest  livings. 

Lust  and  avarice  thus  characterized  these  two  persons, 
who,  being  both  devoted  to  the  pope,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  disorders  of  their  lives  by  the  blood  of  the  heretics.f 

One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to 
the  ecclesiastical  dominion  of  the  pope.  The  king,  after  the 
battle  of  Marignan,  met  Leo  X.  at  Bologna,  and  there  was 
sealed  the  famous  concordat^  in  virtue  of  which  these  two 
princes  divided  the  spoils  of  the  Church  between  them. 
They  annulled  the  supremacy  of  councils  to  give  it  to  the 
pope ;  and  depriving  the  churches  of  their  right  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  bishoprics  and  livings,  conferred  it  on  the  king. 
After  this,  Francis  L,  supporting  the  pontiff^s  train,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  minster-church  of  Bologna  to  ratify  this  ne- 
gotiation. He  was  sensible  of  the  injustice  of  the  concordat, 
and  turning  to  Duprat,  whispered  in  his  ear :  "  It  is  enough 
K)  damn  us  both."  J  But  what  was  salvation  to  him  ?  Money 
ind  the  pope's  alliance  were  what  he  wanted. 

*  Bipedum  omnium  nequissimus.    Bclcarius,  xy.  435. 

t  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francais.  xvi.  387  X  Mathien,  i.  16. 
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The  parliament  vigorously  resisted  the  concordat.  The  king 
made  its  deputies  wait  several  weeks  at  Amboise,  and  then 
calliug  them  before  hiiu  one  day,  aa  he  rose  from  table,  he 
said ;  "  There  is  a  king  in  France,  and  I  will  not  have  a 
Venetian  senate  formed  in  my  dominions."  He  then  com- 
manded them  to  depart  before  sanset.  Evangelical  liberty  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  such  a  prince.  Three  days  after,  the 
high-chamberlain  La  Tremcruille  appeared  in  parliament,  and 
ordered  the  concordat  to  be  registered. 

Upon  this  the  university  put  itself  in  motion.  On  the 
IStli  of  March  1318,  a  solemn  procession,  at  which  all  the 
students  and  the  bachelors  with  their  hoods  were  present, 
repaired  to  the  church  of  Saint  Catherine  of  the  Scholars, 
to  implore  God  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  kingdom.*  "  Tlie  colleges  were  closed,  strong  bodies 
of  the  students  went  armed  throngh  the  city,  threatening 
and  sometimes  maltreating  the  exalted  personages  who 
were  publishing  and  carrying  out  the  said  concordat  fay  the 
king's  orders."-!"  Th^  university  eventually  tolerated  the 
execution  of  this  edict;  hut  without  revoking  the  resolu- 
tions on  which  it  had  declared  its  opposition;  and  from  thai 
time,  says  the  Venetian  ambassador  Correro,  "  the  king 
began  to  give  away  the  hishoprics  with  a  Uberal  hand  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  court  ladies,  and  to  bestow  abbeys  on 
his  soldiers ;  so  that  at  the  court  of  France  a  trade  was 
carried  on  in  bishoprics  and  ahheys,  as  at  Venice  in  pepper 
and  cinnamon."} 

While  Louisa  and  Duprat  were  preparing  to  destroy  the 
Gospel  by  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean 
Church,  a  fanatical  and  powerful  party  was  forming  against 
the  Bible.  Christian  truth  has  always  had  lo  encountet 
two  powerful  adversaries,  the  depravity  of  the  world  and 
the  fanaticism  of  the  priests.  The  scholastic  Sorbonne  and 
a  profligate  court  were  now  to  march  forward  hand  in  hand 
against  the  confessors  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  early  days 
I  of  the  Church,  the  unbelieving  Sadducees  and  the  h}'pocri.-  ..^_ 

tical  Pharisees  were  the  fiercest  enemies  of  Christianity ;  aS^^^H 

■  Crivier.T.  110.  t  FanCaine,  Hiat.  Csthal.,PiTU,  iaS3,p.  U.^^^^ 

I  t  lUiunar,  Geach.  Europ.  L  370.  ^^^^M 
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60  they  have  remained  through  every  age.  Erelong  from 
the  darkness  of  the  schools  emerged  the  most  pitiless  ad- 
versaries of  the  Gospel.  At  their  head  was  Noel  Bedier, 
commonly  called  Beda,  a  native  of  Picardy  and  syndic  of 
the  Sorbonne,  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  brawler  and  most 
factious  spirit  of  his  day.  Educated  in  the  dry  maxims  of 
scholasticism,  matured  in  the  theses  and  antitheses  of  the 
Sorbonne,  having  a  greater  veneration  for  the  distinctions 
of  the  school  than  for  the  Word  of  God,  he  was  trans- 
ported with  anger  against  those  whose  daring  mouths 
ventured  to  put  forth  other  doctrines.  Of  a  restless  dis- 
position, unable  to  enjoy  any  repose,  always  requiring  new 
pursuits,  he  was  a  torment  to  all  around  him ;  confusion 
was  his  native  element ;  he  seemed  born  for  contention ; 
and  when  he  had  no  adversaries  he  fell  foul  of  his  friends. 
This  impetuous  quack  filled  the  university  with  stupid  and 
violent  declamations  against  literature,  against  the  innova- 
tions of  the  age,  and  against  all  those  who  were  not,  in  his 
opinion,  sufficiently  earnest  in  repressing  them.  Many 
smiled  as  they  listened  to  him,  but  others  gave  credit  to  the 
invectives  of  the  blustering  orator,  and  the  violence  of  his 
character  secured  him  a  tyrannical  sway  in  the  Sorbonne. 
He  must  always  have  some  new  enemy  to  fight,  some 
victim  to  drag  to  the  scaffold ;  and  accordingly  he  had 
created  heretics  before  any  existed,  and  had  called  for  the 
burning  of  Merlin,  vicar-general  of  Paris,  for  having  en- 
deavoured to  justify  Origen.  But  when  he  saw  the  new 
doctors  appear,  he  bounded  like  a  wild  beast  that  suddenly 
perceives  an  easy  prey  witliin  its  reach.  "  There  are  three 
thousand  monks  in  one  Beda,"  said  the  cautious  Erasmus.* 

These  excesses,  however,  were  prejudicial  to  his  cause. 
"  Wliat  I"  said  the  wisest  men  of  the  age,  "  does  the  Roman 
Church  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  such  an  Atlas  as  this  ?•}• 
Whence  comes  all  this  disturbance,  except  from  the  absur- 
dities of  Beda  himself?" 

In  effect,  the  very  invectives  that  frightened  weak  minds, 
disgusted  more  generous  spirits.    At  the  court  of  Francis  L 

*  In  uno  Beda  sunt  tria  millia  monachorum.    Erasm.  Epp.  p.  375 
f  Talibus  Atlantibus  nititur  Ecclcsia  Romana.    Ibid.  p.  UlSw 
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was  a  gentleman  of  Arlois,  named  Loiiia  de  Berqnin,  tbea 
about  tliirty  years  of  age,  and  wlio  was  never  maniedi 
The  purity  of  Ills  life,*  his  prufound  knowledge,  whieh  pro- 
cured Iiini  the  title  of  "  the  most  learned  of  the  nobles,"-f- 
the  openneBS  of  his  disposition,  liis  tender  care  for  the  poor, 
and  his  unbounded  attaeJimcnt  to  his  friends,  distinguished 
bim  above  his  equals.^  There  was  not  a  more  devout  oIh 
Herver  of  the  ceremouies  of  the  Church,  fasts,  festivals,  and 
masses  ;§  and  he  held  in  the  greatest  horror  all  that  waa 
denominated  heretical.  It  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
witness  so  much  devotion  at  the  court. 

It  seemed  as  if  nothtDg  could  make  such  a  man  incline  to 
the  side  of  the  Reformiition ;  there  were,  however,  one  or 
two  features  in  his  character  that  might  lead  him  to  the 
Gospel.  lie  abhorred  every  kind  of  dissimulation,  and,  as 
he  never  desired  to  injure  any  one  himself,  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  others  injured.  The  tyranny  of  Beda  and  othei 
fanatics,  their  bickerings  and  persecutions,  filled  his  generous 
soul  with  indignation ;  aud  as  he  never  did  things  by  halves, 
he  was  accustomed  wherever  he  went,  in  the  city  or  at  the 
court,  "even  among  the  highest  personages  in  the  Idng- 
dom,"||  to  inveigh  with  the  utmost  vehemence  against  the 
tyranny  of  these  doctors,  and  attaek,  "  in  their  very  nests," 
says  Theodore  Beza,  "  those  odious  hornets  who  were  then 
the  terror  of  the  world."^ 

He  did  not  stop  here;  opposition  to  injustice  ted  Uerquin 
to  inquire  after  truth.  He  desired  to  know  that  holy  Seri|H 
ture,  so  dear  to  the  men  against  whom  Beda  and  his  crea< 
tures  were  raging ;  and  he  bad  scarcely  begun  to  read  the 
book,  before  it  won  his  heart.  Berquin  immediately  joined 
Margaret,  Lcfevre,  Bri^onnet,  and  all  those  who  loved  the 
Word,  and  in  their  society  tasted  of  the  purest  joys.  He  felt 
that  he  had  something  more  to  do  besides  opposing  tlw 

'  Ut  na  rumuECuIus  quidem  impadicitice  sit  unqiiam  ia  illnm  en 
Er.  Epp.  p  127B.  t  Gaillard,  Hist,  do  Fwi     '    " 

t  Mirers  benignuB  in  B)[flr,<ia  ol  amicos,     Er,  Epp. 
§  CunFlilntioniim  Bo  ritail  '     ' 

II  AoteB  lies  Martyrn  doCi 
1  Ut  mB,iime  omnEum  till 
«  learns 
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Sorbonne,  and  would  have  loved  to  communicate  the  coi5- 
victions  of  his  soul  to  all  France.  He  immediately  began 
to  yrrite  and  translate  several  christian  books  into  French. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  every  man  ought  to  acknowledge  and 
embrace  the  truth  as  promptly  as  he  had  done  himself. 
That  impetuosity  which  Beda  had  exerted  in  the  service  of 
human  traditions,  Berquin  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Although  younger  than  the  syndic  of  the 
Sorbonne,  less  prudent,  and  less  skilful,  he  had  in  his  faT'our 
the  noble  enthusiasm  of  truth.  They  were  two  strong 
wrestlers  about  to  try  which  should  throw  the  other.  But 
Berquin  had  another  object  in  view  than  a  triumph  over 
Beda :  he  would  have  desired  to  pour  forth  floods  of  truth 
over  all  his  countrymen.  And  hence  Theodore  Beza  says, 
that  France  might  have  found  a  second  Luther  in  Berquin, 
If  he  had  found  a  second  elector  in  Francis  I.* 

Numerous  obstacles  were  destined  to  impede  his  efforts. 
Fanaticism  finds  disciples  everywhere ;  it  is  a  fire  that 
spreads  far  and  near.  The  monks  and  ignorant  priests  topk 
part  with  the  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne.  A  party-spirit  pervaded 
the  whole  troop,  which  was  governed  by  a  few  intriguing  and 
fanatical  leaders,  who  cleverly  took  advantage  of  the  insigni- 
ficance or  vanity  of  their  colleagues,  to  infect  them  with 
their  own  prejudices.  At  all  their  meetings  these  chiefs 
were  the  only  speakers :  they  domineered  over  their  party 
by  their  violence,  and  reduced  the  moderate  and  weak- 
minded  to  silence.  Hardly  had  they  made  any  proposition, 
before  these  ringleaders  exclaimed :  "  We  shall  soon  see  now 
who  are  of  the  Lutheran  faction." -j-  Did  any  one  give  utter- 
ance to  a  reasonable  sentiment,  a  shuddering  fell  upon 
Beda,  Lecouturier,  Duchesne,  and  the  whole  band ;  and  all 
cried  out  at  once :  "  He  is  worse  than  Luther."  This 
manoeuvre  was  successful;  the  timid  minds  that  prefer 
peace  to  disputation,  those  who  arc  ready  to  give  up  their 
own  opinions  for  their  own  advantage,  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  simplest  questions,  and,  lastly,  those  who  ar« 

*  Gallia  fortassis  alterum  esset  Luterum  nacta.    Bezse  Icones. 
i*  Hie,  inquiunt,  apparebit  qui  sint  Lutheranse  factionis.    Er,  ^pjpk 
p.  889. 
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always  carried  away  by  tlie  clamour  of  othera, — all  became 
the  willing  recruits  of  Bi^da  and  his  satellites.  Some  were 
silent,  others  shotited,  all  aubniitted  to  that  influence  whick 

proud  and  tyrannicjil  mind  exercises  over  vulgar  souls. 
Such  was  the  state  of  this  association,  which  was  regarded 
icrable,  and  which  was  at  that  time  the  must  violent 
enemy  of  erangelical  Cbristianity.  It  would  often  be  sulS- 
dunt  to  cast  a  single  glance  upon  the  must  celebrated  bodies 
to  estimate  at  its  just  value  the  war  they  wage  upon  truth. 

Thus  the  university  which,  under  Louis  XII.,  had  ap- 
plauded Allmain's  aspirations  after  independence,  abruptly 
plunged  once  more,  under  Duprat  and  Louisa  of  Savoy,  into 
fanaticism  and  servility.  U  we  except  the  Jansenists  and  a 
few  other  doctors,  a  noble  and  real  independence  has  never 
existed  among  the  GalUcan  clergy.  They  have  ncv^r  done 
more  than  oscillate  between  servility  to  the  court  and  servility 
io  the  pope.  If  under  Louis  XII,  or  Louia  XIV.  they  had 
some  appearance  of  liberty,  it  was  because  their  master  in 
Paris  was  at  strife  with  their  master  at  Rome.  And  thus 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  change  we  have  pointed  out 
The  university  and  the  bishops  forgot  their  rights  and  duties 
as  soon  as  the  king  ceased  to  enjoin  their  observance. 

For  a  long  period  Beda  had  been  incensed  against  I*- 
fevre;  the  renown  of  the  Pieard  doctor's  lectures  irritate 
bia  compatriot  and  ruffled  his  pride ;  he  would  gladly  have 
silenced  him.  Once  already  Beda  had  attacked  the  doctor 
of  Etaples,  and  as  yet  little  able  to  distinguish  the  evangeli- 
cal doctrines,  he  had  assailed  his  colleague  on  a  point  which, 
however  strange  it  may  appear,  was  near  sending  Lefevre  to 
the  scaffold.*  This  doctor  had  asserted  that  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Lazarua,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  "  woman  which 
was  a  sinner,"  of  whom  Saint  Liilse  speaks  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  his  Gospel,  were  three  distinct  persons.  The 
Greek  fathers  had  distinguished  them:  the  Latin  fathers 
h;i(]  confounded  them  together.  This  terrible  heresy  of  the 
llireo  Magdalens  set  Beda  and  all  his  host  in  motion  ;  Chrisl- 
idom  was  roused :  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  one  o( 
most  distit^;uished  prelates  of  the  age,  wrote  ogainsr 
■  GuUarii,  Hint,  de  Ft&u^aia  I.  It.  Z2B, 
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LeTevre,  and  the  -whole  Chiirch  then  declared  againat  an 
opinton  now  admitted  by  every  Roman-catholio.  Already 
Lefevre,  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  was  prosecuted  by  the 
parliament  as  a.  licretic,  when  Francia  I.,  pleased  at  the 
opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  Sorbonne  and  of 
humbling  the  monks,  leacued  him  trom  the  bands  of  his 
porsccutora, 

Beda,  emraged  at  seeing  his  victim  snatched  from  his 
^asp,  reaolved  to  take  better  aim  another  time.  The  name 
of  Luther  was  beginning  to  be  heard  in  France.  The  re- 
former, after  the  dispute  witli  Dr.  Eck  at  Lcipsic,  had  agreed 
to  acknowledge  the  universities  of  Erfurth  and  Paris  aa  bia 
ludges.  The  zeal  displayed  by  the  latter  university  against 
the  concordat,  no  doubt  leil  him  to  hope  that  he  should  find 
impartial  judges  in  its  members.  But  the  times  were 
changed,  and  the  more  dei;ided  the  theological  faculty  had 
been  against  the  encroachments  of  Rome,  the  more  it  was 
lent  on  showing  its  orthodoxy.  Beda  accordingly  found  it 
quite  dispoaed  to  enter  into  his  views. 

On  the  20th  of  January  1520,  the  treasurer  of  the  French 
nation*  bought  twenty  copies  of  the  conference  between 
Luther  and  Eck  for  distribution  among  the  members  o( 
the  commission  who  were  to  make  a  report  on  the  matter. 
More  than  a  year  was  employed  in  this  investigation.  The 
German  Reformation  was  beginning  to  create  a  strong  sen- 
eatiun  in  France.  The  universities,  which  were  then  truly 
catholic  institutions,  to  which  students  resorted  from  every 
country  in  Christendom,  brought  Germany,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  England,  into  closer  and  speedier  relation  with  each 
other,  as  regards  theology  and  philosophy,  than  those  of  the 
present  day.  The  i  eports  prevailing  in  Paris  of  Luther's  suc- 
eeas  strengthened  the  hands  of  SHch  men  as  Lefevre,  Brifon- 
oet,  and  Farel.  Each  of  his  victories  increased  their  courage. 
Many  of  the  Sorbonne  doctors  were  struck  by  the  admirable 
truths  they  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Wittemberg  monk. 
There  had  alreadi  been  many  a  bold  confession ;  but  there 
hail  also  been  a  terrible  resistance.     "  All   Europe,"  aays 

■  It  wan  foniiorly  the  custi 
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Clavier,  "  was  waiting  for  the  deciBion  of  the,  university  ri 
Paris."  TUe  contest  appeared  doubtfiil.  At  length  Beda 
prevailed;  and  in  April  1521,  the  university  decreed  that 
Luther's  works  should  be  publicly  hurntj  ar.d  the  author 
compelled  to  retract. 

This  was  not  enough.  In  fact  Luther's  disciples  had 
crossed  the  Rhine  more  speedily  even  than  his  writings, 
"  la  a  short  time,"  says  the  Jesuit  Maimhourg,  "  the  uni- 
versity waa  filled  with  foreigners,  who,  because  they  knew 
a  little  Hebrew  and  more  Greek,  acquired  a  reputation,  ii>- 
sinuated  theuiselves  into  the  houses  of  peraona  of  quality, 
and  claimed  an  insolent  liberty  of  interpreting  the  Bible."* 
The  faculty,  therefore,  appointed  a  deputation  to  bear  their 
remonstrances  to  the  king. 

Francis  I.,  caring  little  for  the  quarrels  of  theologians,  was 
contintiing  his  career  of  pleasure ;  and  passing  from  castle 
to  castle,  with  his  gentlemen  and  the  ladies  composing  his 
mother's  and  his  sister's  court,  he  indulged  in  every  species 
of  disorder,  far  from  the  troublesome  observation  of  the 
citizens  of  the  capital.  He  thus  made  his  progresses  through 
Brittany,  Anjou,  Guienue,  Angoumois,  and  Poitou,  leading 
the  same  sumptuous  life  in  villages  and  forests,  as  if  he  had 
been  at  Paris  in  his  palace  of  Toumelles.  It  was  one  round 
of  tournaments,  sham-fighcs,  masquerades,  costly  entertain- 
ments, and  banquets,  which  even  those  of  Lucullus  (as 
BrantSme  says}  could  not  equal.f 

For  a  moment,  however,  he  intermpted  the  course  of  his 
pleasures  to  receive  the  grave  deputies  of  the  Sorbonne ;  but 
be  saw  only  men  of  learning  in  those  whom  the  faculty 
pointed  out  as  heretics.  Could  a  prince  who  boasted  ol 
baring  put  the  kings  of  France  kors  de  pagi  {out  of  leading- 
ftrings],  bend  his  head  before  a  few  fanatical  doctors?  He 
replied ;  "  I  will  not  have  these  people  molested.  To  perse- 
cute those  who  teach  us,  would  preretit  able  scholars  from 
coming  into  our  conn  try ,"{ 

The  deputation  left  the  king's  presence  in  great  wrath. 
What  will  be  the  consequence?  The  disease  grows  strongei 
every  day ;  already  the  heretiral  opinions  are  denominated 
*  UieL  dn  CAlTiniame,  p.  10.         +  Vie  dc9  Hommei  illuMiea,  1. 3 
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**  the  sentiments  of  men  of  genius  f  the  devouring  flame  is 
stealing  into  the  most  secret  recesses ;  erelong  the  conflagra- 
tion will  burst  forth,  and  throughout  France  the  edifice  d 
faith  will  fall  with  a  terrible  crash. 

Beda  and  his  party,  failing  to  obtain  the  king's  permission 
to  erect  their  scaffolds,  resort  to  persecutions  of  a  more  invi- 
dious nature.  There  was  no  kind  of  annoyance  to  which  the 
evangelical  teachers  were  not  subjected.  Fresh  reports  and 
fresh  denunciations  followed  each  other  daily.  The  aged 
Lefevre,  tormented  by  these  ignorant  zealots,  longed  for  re- 
pose. The  pious  Bri^onnet,  who  was  unremitting  in  his 
veneration  for  the  doctor  of  Etaples,*  offered  him  an  asylum. 
Lefevre  quitted  Paris  and  retired  to  Meaux.  This  was  the 
first  victory  gained  over  the  Gospel,  and  it  was  then  seen 
that  if  the  Romish  party  cannot  succeed  in  engaging  the  civil 
power  on  its  side,  there  is  a  secret  and  fanatical  police,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  obtain  its  end. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Bri90imet  yisits  his  Diocese— Reform — The  Doctors  perseoated  in  Fzxis^ 
Philiberta  of  Savoy— Correspondence  between  Margaret  and  Bri9onnet. 

Thus  Paris  was  beginning  to  rise  against  the  Reformation, 
and  to  trace  the  outlines  of  that  circumvallation  which  was 
destined  for  more  than  three  centuries  to.  bar  the  entrance 
of  the  reformed  worship.  It  had  been  God's  will  that  the 
first  beams  of  light  should  shine  upon  the  capital ;  but  men 
immediately  arose  to  extinguish  them;  the  spirit  of  the 
Sixteen^  was  already  fermenting  in  the  metropolis,  and  other 
cities  were  about  to  receive  the  light  which  Paris  rejected. 

*  Pro  innumeris  beneficiis,  pro  tautis  ad  studia  commodis.  Epist.  dedi- 
eatoria  Epp.  Pauli. 

f  About  this  time  (1579)  a  popular  society,  more  yiolent  in  its  principle^, 
was  formed  amon^  the  Leaguers,  and  which  was  called  the  Sixteeik 
(Seize),  from  the  number  of  its  directing  committee,  each  of  whom  beoamfl 
a  xeligious  agitator  m  as  many  quarters  of  Paris.  White's  Uniyeml 
History,  p.  459. 
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Brigonnet,  on  returning  to  liis  diocese,  had  raanifesled  the 
nal  of  a  Christian  and  of  a  bishop.  He  had  visited  eTcry 
pariah,  and,  aasembliiig  the  deans,  the  incumbents,  and  their 
curates,  with  the  church-wardcns  and  principal  pariahioners, 
had  inquired  into  tlie  doctrine  and  lives  of  the  preachers.  At 
collection  time  {they  answered)  the  Franciacana  of  Mcaux 
begin  their  rounds ;  a  single  preacher  will  visit  four  or  five 
parishes  in  a.  day,  always  delivering  the  same  aermon,  not  to 
feed  the  souls  of  his  hearers,  hut  to  fill  his  belly,  his  purae, 
and  his  convent,*  Their  wallets  once  replenished,  their  end 
is  gained,  the  sermons  are  over,  and  the  monks  do  not  ap- 
pear again  in  the  cliiirches  until  the  time  for  anottier  collec- 
tion has  arrived.  The  only  baainess  of  these  shepherds  is 
to  shear  their  sheep.^ 

The  majority  of  the  parish  priests  spent  their  stipends  at 
Paris.  "  Alas  !"  exclaimed  the  pious  bishop,  finding  a  pres- 
bytery deserted  that  he  had  gone  to  visit,  "  are  they  not  trai- 
tors who  thus  desert  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ?"}  Bri- 
[onnet  resolved  to  apply  a  remedy  to  these  evils,  and  con- 
voked a  synod  of  all  hia  clergy  for  the  13th  of  October  1519. 
But  these  worldly  pricsis,  who  troubled  themaelvea  but  little 
about  the  remonstrancea  of  their  bishop,  and  for  whom  Fatis 
'  had  80  many  charms,  look  advantage  of  a  custom  in  virtue 
of  which  they  might  substitute  one  or  more  curates  to  tend 
their  flocks  in  their  absence.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  of  these  curates,  tlieie  were  only  fourteen  of  whom 
Briyonnet  could  approve  upon  examination. 

"Worldly-minded  priests,  imbecile  curates,  monks  wlio 
thought  only  of  their  tielly  ; — such  was  then  the  condition  oi 
the  Ohurch.  Bri^onnet  interdicted  the  Franciscans  from  en- 
tering the  pulpit  ;'i  pnttlislied  a  mandate  on  the  27lh  of  Oc- 
tober 1520,  in  which  be  declared  "  traitors  and  deserters  all 
those  pastors  who,  by  abandoning  their  flocks,  show  plainly 
that  what  they  love  is  tlieii  fleece  and  their  wool ;  aeleclcd 

■  Ea  solum  docDii  qiae  a<l  canobiuin  illorum  aa  iBatrem  expleudani 
pertiuerent.     AcU  Man.  p.  :iH. 

t  MS.  of  Mea,ui.  1  uni  inilt^bted  to  the  kindnoBa  of  M.  LAder^ie,  putor 
■t  Ueuiii,  fur  B  cop;  of  line  amiiuHUiipt,  whiflh  is  preserreil  in  t1)«  citj- 

t  MS.  ofMcaui.  fit 

taterdixit.    Adt.  M&rl  p.  SH. 
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othera  who  were  fonnd  to  be  capable,  and  ^ve  them  to  the 
poor  Bhecp,  ransomed  by  the  most  lioiy  blood  of  Jeem 
Christ  ;"*  and  feeling  convinced  that  the  only  means  of  pro* 
Tiding  able  ministers  for  his  diocese  was  to  train  them  liim- 
self,  he  determined  to  establish  a  theological  school  at  Meaax, 
under  the  direction  of  pious  and  learned  doctors.  It  was 
necessary  to  find  them,  and  Beda  soon  provided  them. 

This  fanatic  and  his  band  did  not  relax  their  exertijns; 
and,  bitterly  complaining  of  the  toleration  of  their  govera- 
ment,  declared  that  they  would  make  war  on  the  new  doo* 
trines  with  it,  without  it,  and  against  it.  In  vain  had  Lefevre 
quitted  the  capital;  did  not  Farel  and  his  friends  remain 
behind  ?  Farel,  it  is  true,  did  not  preach,  for  he  was  not  in 
holy  orders ;  but  at  the  university  and  in  the  city,  with  pro- 
fessors and  priests,  students  and  citizens,  he  boldly  main- 
tained the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Others,  irtspirited  by 
his  example,  were  inculcating  the  Gospel  more  openly.  A 
celebrated  preacher,  Martial  Mazurier,  president  of  St. 
Michael's  college,  threw  aside  all  reserve,  depicted  the  dis- 
orders of  the  age  in  the  darkest  and  yet  truest  colours, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  resist  the  torrent  of  his  elo- 
quence.f  The  anger  of  Beda  and  his  theological  friends  was 
at  its  height.  "  If  we  tolerate  these  innovators,"  said  he, 
"  they  will  invade  the  whole  body,  and  all  will  be  over  with 
our  teaching,  our  traditions,  our  places,  and  the  respect  felt 
towards  us  by  France  and  the  whole  of  Christendom  I" 

T)ie  divines  of  the  Sorbontie  were  the  stronger  party. 
Fare!,  Mazurier,  Gerard  Roussel,  and  his  brother  Arnold, 
Boon  found  their  active  esertions  everywhere  thwarted.  The 
Bishop  of  McauE  entreated  his  friends  to  come  and  join  Le- 
fevre ;  and  these  excellent  men,  hunted  down  by  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  hoping  lo  form,  under  Brisonnet's  protection,  a 
Kacred  phalanx  for  the  triumph  of  the  truth,  accepted  die 
bishop's  invitation,  and  repaired  to  Means.}   Thus  ihe  light   I 

•  HiatoirB  GineaJogiqne  do  la  maiaun  dos  Bri^rnols,  bj  Eug.  Britoa> 
Dean,  published  in  Ui'21,  and  quoted  in  the  Semeur  of  4tii  Ma.;  IIHII. 

■t'  Frcqucatlssimas  lie  refonBanilia  homiuum  moribufi  concioaee  babolt.    | 
Lvmoi,  Kavarne  gjninasii  Hist.  p.  Sfil. 

;  O  Rit  U  p«iB(cutiaa  qui  se  euEcita  eontre  eui  k  Farie  ea  1S21,  ^d    I 
Ua  oblism  i  quittei  cette  ville.    Vis  ds  Fuel,  pu  Changud 
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of  the  Gospel  was  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  ca^tal, 
where  Provideni:e  had  kindled  Its  earliest  apiirks.  And  iku 
u  the  condemjiation,  that  light  i$  come  into  the  world,  and  men 
loved  darkness  rather  tlutn  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.* 
It  is  impossible  not  to  discover  that  Paris  then  drew  down 
npon  its  walla  the  judgment  of  God  pointed  out  in  the<«s 
words  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Margaret  of  Valoia,  successively  deprived  of  Britonnet, 
Lefevre,  and  their  friends,  felt  aniious  at  her  lonely  position 
in  the  midst  of  Paris  and  the  licentious  court  of  Francis  I. 
A  young  princess,  Philiberta  of  Savoy,  her  mother's  sister, 
lived  in  close  intimacy  with  her.  Philiberta,  whom  the  King 
of  France  had  given  in  marriage  to  Julian  the  Magnificent, 
brother  to  Leo  X.,  in  confirmation  of  the  concordat,  had  re- 
paired to  Rome  after  her  nuptials,  when  the  pope,  delighted 
at  BO  illustrious  an  alliance,  had  expended  150,000  ducats  in 
sumptuous  festivities  on  the  occasion.-)-  Julian,  who  then 
commanded  the  papal  army,  died,  leaving  his  widow  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.  She  became  attached  to  Margaret, 
who  by  her  talents  and  virtues  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence over  all  around  her.  Philiberta's  grief  opened  her 
heart  to  the  voice  of  religion.  Margaret  imparted  to  her 
all  she  read  ;  and  the  widow  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
Church  began  to  taste  the  sweets  of  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion. But  Philiberta  was  too  inexperienced  to  support  her 
friend.  Margaret  often  trembled  as  she  thought  of  her  ex- 
ceeding weakness.  K  the  love  she  bore  tlie  king  and 
fear  she  had  of  displeasing  him  led  her  to  iiuy  action 
trary  to  her  conscience,  trouble  immediately  entered  into 
soul,  and  turning  sorrowfully  towards  the  Lord,  she  found  in 
him  a  brother  and  a  roaster  more  compassionate  and  dearer 
to  her  heart  than  Francis  himself.  It  was  then  she  said  to 
■TasuB  Christ: — ( 


:  ex-     ^_ 


Sweet  blother,  who,  when  thou  mtght'st  juBtl;  ct 
Th;  Toaliah  sister,  tak'et  bcr  to  (hy  side  ; 
And  grace  aad  Iqve  gii'at  her  in  recompense 
Of  murmuriugB,  injury,  and  groat  offence. 
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Margaret  seeing  all  her  friends  retiring  to  Meaux,  looked 
Kadly  after  them  from  the  midst  of  the  festi^nties  of  the 
court.  Everything  appeared  to  be  deserting  her  again.  Her 
husband,  the  Duke  of  Alenton,  was  setting  out  for  thB 
Bnny;  her  youthful  aunt  Philiberta  was  going  to  Savoy. 
The  duchess  turned  to  Brigonnet. 

"  Monsieur  de  Meaux,"  wrote  she,  "  knowing  that  One 
alone  is  necessary,  I  apply  to  yoii,  entreating  you  to  be,  by 
prayer,  the  means  that  He  will  he  pleased  to  guide  acrord- 
jng  to  His  holy  will,  M.  d'Alen^on,  who  by  command  of 
the  king  is  setting  out  as  lieutenant-general  in  his  army, 
which  I  fear  will  not  be  disbFinded  without  a  war.  And 
thinking  that,  besides  the  public  weal  of  the  kingdom,  you 
have  a  good  title  in  whatsoever  concerns  his  salvation  and 
mine,  I  pray  for  your  spiritual  aid.  To-morrow,  my  aunt  o( 
Nemours  departs  for  Savoy.  I  am  obliged  to  meddle  with 
many  things  that  cause  me  much  fear.  Wlierefore,  if  yon 
should  know  that  master  Michael  could  undertake  a  journey 
hither,  it  would  be  a  consolation  to  me,  which  I  beseech  only 
for  llie  honour  of  God."* 

Michael  of  Aranda,  whose  aid  Margaret  sought,  was  a 
iBfimber  of  the  evangelical  society  of  Meaux,  and  who  3ul>- 
et:quently  exposed  himself  to  many  dangers  in  preaching  the 
Gospel 

This  pious  princess  beheld  with  alarm  the  opposition  against 
truth  becoming  more  formidable  every  day.  Duprat  and  the 
creatures  of  the  government,  Beda  and  those  of  the  Sorhonne, 
filled  her  with  terror,  Brisonnet,  to  encourage  her,  replied : 
"  It  is  the  war  which  the  gentle  Jesus  told  us  in  the  Gospel 

he  came  lo  send  on  earth and  also  the  fire the  great 

fire  that  transformeth  earthliness  into  heavenliness.  I  desire 
with  all  my  heart  to  aid  yon,  madam,  but  from  my  own 
nothingness  expect  nothing  but  the  will.  Whoso  hath  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  hath  all  he  requires,  and  needcth  not  aid  oi 
the  Royal  Librarj  at 
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eapport God  atone  U  all  in  all,  and  out  of  him  cu 

»othing  be   found.     To  fight,   take   with   you    tliat  great 

giant loTe  unspeakahle The  war  is  led  on  by  love. 

Jesus  demandeth  the  prGseiicc  of  the  heart :  wretched  is 
the  man  who  withdraws  from  him.  Whoso  fighleth  in 
person  ia  sure  of  victory.  He  often  faileth  who  fighteth  by 
othera,"  * 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux  waa  beginning  to  know  by  personal 
experience  what  it  is  to  fight  for  the  Word  of  God.  The 
theologians  and  monks,  irritated  by  the  asyhim  he  gave  to 
the  friends  of  the  Keformation,  accused  him  with  such  vio- 
lence that  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Malo,  came  to  Paris 
to  inquire  into  the  matter.-}-  Hence  Margaret  was  the  more 
touched  by  the  consolations  that  Brigonnet  addressed  to  her, 
and  she  rephed  with  offers  of  assistance. 

"  If  in  anything,"  she  yrrote,  "  you  think  that  I  can 
pleasure  you  or  yours,  I  pray  you  believe  that  every  trouble 
will  turn  to  my  comfort.  May  everlasting  peace  be  youra 
after  these  long  wars  you  are  waging  for  the  faith,  in  which 

battle  you  desire  to  die 

Wholly  your  daughter, 

Maegaeet."  } 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Bri^onnet  did  not  die  in  the  coiw 
test.  Yet  he  was  then  full  of  zeal.  Philiberta  of  Nemours, 
respected  by  all  for  her  sincere  devotion,  her  liberality  to- 
wards the  poor,  aud  the  great  purity  of  her  life,  read  with  in- 
creasing interest  the  evangelical  writings  transmitted  to  her 
by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux.  "  I  have  all  the  tracts  that  you 
have  sent  me,"  wrote  Margaret  to  Bri^onnet,  "  of  which  my 
aunt  of  Nemours  has  her  part,  and  I  will  forward  her  the  lant ; 
for  she  is  in  Savoy  at  her  brother's  wedding,  which  ia  no  slight 
loss  to  me  ;  wherefore  I  beseech  yon  have  pity  on  my  Ion©- 
hness."  Unhappily  Philiberta  did  not  live  long  enough  U 
declare  herself  openly  in  favour  of  the  Keformation.     Shu 
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•  Lcttres  de  Msrinieritc,  KIS.  S.  F.  15th  Juno  IJSl. 

t  MS.  de  Meaui. 

^  US.  S.  F.  227,  de  la  Dibl.  RoTale. 
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died  in  1524  at  the  castle  of  Virieu  le  Grand,  in  Bugey,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six.*  This  was  a  severe  blow  lo  Margaret 
Her  friend,  licr  aister,  she  who  could  fully  couiprehond  her, 
was  taken  from  her,  Therewas  perhapsoiily  uncindiyidQal, 
her  brother,  whose  death  would  have  occastoucd  her  mora 
Borrow  than  this: 


Margaret,  feeling  her  inability  to  resist  her  grief  and  the 
ieductiona  of  the  court,  entreated  Bri^onnet  to  exhort  her  ta 
the  lore  of  God,  and  the  humble  bishop  replied  :— 

"May  the  mild  and  gentle  Jeaus,  who  wills,  and  who  alone 
U  able  to  efTcct  what  he  mightily  wills,  in  his  infinite  mercy 
Tisit  your  heart,  exhorting  you  to  love  him  with  your  whole 
being.  Other  than  he,  madam,  none  has  the  power  to  do 
this;  you  must  not  seek  Ught  from  darkness,  or  warmth 
from  cold.  By  attracting  he  kindles;  and  by  warmth  he 
attracts  to  follow  him,  enlarging  the  heart.  Madam,  you 
write  to  me  to  have  pity  on  you,  because  you  are  alone.  I 
do  not  understand  that  word.  Whoso  lives  in  the  world  and 
has  hia  heart  there,  is  alone;  for  many  and  evil  go  together. 
Sut  she  whose  heart  sleeps  to  the  world,  and  is  awake  to 
the  meek  and  gentle  Jesiia,  her  true  and  loyal  hushaiid,  is 
truly  alone,  for  she  lives  on  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  yet 
she  is  not  alone,  not  being  forsaken  by  him  who  tills  and 
preserves  all  things.  Pity  I  cannot,  and  must  not,  such 
loneliness,  which  is  more  to  be  esteemed  than  (he  whole 
world,  from  which  I  am  persuaded  that  the  love  of  God  has 
Bayed  you,  and  that  you  are  no  longer  its  child...... Abide, 

madam,  alone  in  your  only  One who  has  been  pleased  to 

Buffer  a  painful  and  ignominious  death  and  passion. 

"  Madam,  in  commending  myself  to  your  good  graces,  I 
entreat  you  not  to  use  any  more  such  words  as  in  your  last 
letters.     Of  God  alone  you  are  the  daughter  and  bride :  other 

father  you  should  not  seek I  exhort  and  admonish  you, 

that  you  will  he  such  and  as  good  a  daughter  to  him,  as  ha 

■  GoicheniDii,  Hist,  de  la  m&i 
t  ChaDBoD  epirituolle  apree  1 
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is  a  good  Father  to  you and  foraamuch  as  you  cannot 

attain  to  this,  because  the  finite  cannot  correspond  to  in&nity- 
I  pray  that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  increase  your  strength,  thai 
you  may  love  and  serve  hun  with  your  whole  heart."* 

Notwithstanding  these  exhortations,  Margaret  was  not 
consoled.  She  bitterly  regretted  the  spiritual  guides  whom 
the  had  lost ;  the  new  pastors  forced  upon  her  to  bring  her 
back  did  not  possess  her  confidence,  and  whatever  the  bishop 
might  say,  she  felt  herself  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  court, 
and  all  around  her  appeared  dark  and  desolate.  "  As  a  sheep 
in  a  strange  country,"  wrote  she  to  Brifonnet,  "  wandering 
about,  not  Itnowing  where  to  find  its  pasture,  through  lack 
of  knowing  its  new  shepherds,  naturally  lifts  its  bead  to  catch 
the  breeze  from  that  quarter  where  the  chief  shepherd  was 
once  accustomed  to  give  her  sweet  nourishment,  in  such  sort 

am  I  constrained  to  pray  for  your  charity Come  down 

from  the  high  mountain,  and  in  pity  regard,  among  this 
benighted  people,  the  blindest  of  all  thy  fold. 

"  Maroabet,"-[- 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in  his  reply,  talcing  up  tiie  image  ofl 
the  stray  sheep  under  which  Margaret  had  depicted  hersel^H 
uses  it  to  describe  the  mysteries  of  salvation  under  tlie  figiufl 
of  a  wood :  "  The  sheep  entering  the  forest,  led  by  the  Ho^fl 
Ghost,"  said  he,  "  is  immediately  enchanted  by  the  gooJH 
ness,  beauty,  straightness,  length,  breadth,  depth,  and  heigh^* 

and  the  fragrant  and  invigorating  sweetness  of  this  forest 

and  when  it  has  looked  all  around,  has  seen  only  Him  in  all, 
and  all  in  Him ;{  and  moving  rapidly  through  its  depths, 
finds  it  so  pleasant,  that  the  way  is  life,  and  joy,  and  con- 
solation.";^ The  bishop  then  shows  her  the  sheep  searching 
in  vain  for  the  limits  of  the  forest  (an  image  of  the  soul  that 
would  fathom  the  mysteries  of  God},  meeting  with  lofty 
mountains,  which  it  endcavonrs  to  scale,  finding  everywhere 
''inaccessible  and  incomprehensible  infinity."  He  then  teachei 
faer  the  road  by  which  the  soul,  inquiring  after  God, 


•  MS.  Bill.  Roy.  S.  F.  337.  dated  IWh  July. 
flbiil.  tAlliBdiiW. 

J5  MS.  3.  F.  337.    BibLRoy. 
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iQonntB  all  theae  difficulties ;  he  shows  bow  the  sheep  in  tin 
midst  or  the  hirelings  finds  "  the  cabin  of  the  great  Sbep- 
herd,"  and  "  enters  on  the  wing  of  meditation  by  faith ;"  all 
U  made  smooth,  all  is  explained;  and  she  begins  to  sing*. 
"  I  have  found  him  wliom  my  soul  loveth." 

Thus  wrote  the  Bishop  ofMeaux.  At  that  period  he  wax 
burning  with  zeal,  and  would  gladly  have  seen  all  Franee 
regenerated  by  the  Gospel.*  Often  would  his  mind  dwell 
especially  on  those  three  great  individuals  who  seemed  to 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  its  people, — the  king,  his  mother, 
and  his  sister.  He  thought  that  if  the  royal  family  were 
enlightened,  all  the  people  would  he  so,  and  the  priests, 
stirred  to  rivalry,  would  at  last  awaken  from  their  letliargy, 
"  Madam,"  wrote  he  to  Margaret,  "  I  humbly  entreat  Al- 
mighty God,  that  he  will  be  pleased  of  his  goodness  to  lundle 
a  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  king,  of  Iiis  mother,  and  in  your 

own so  that  from  you  there  may  go  forth  a  light  burning 

and  shining  on  the  rest  of  the  natiou  ;  and  particularly  that 
class  by  whose  coldness  all  others  are  frozen." 

Margaret  did  not  share  these  hopes.  Slie  speaks  neither 
of  her  brother  nor  of  her  mother ;  they  were  subjects  she 
dared  not  touch  upon ;  but,  replying  to  the  bishop  ui  January 
1522,  with  a  heart  wrung  by  the  indifference  and  world- 
liness  of  those  around  her,  she  said  :  "  The  times  are  so  cold, 
my  heart  so  icy;"  and  signs  her  letter,  "  your  frozen,  thirsty, 
and  hungry  daughter, 

"  Masgaret." 

This  letter  did  not  discourage  Bri^onnet,  but  it  made  him 
ponder ;  and  feeling  how  much  he,  who  desired  to  re-ani- 
matc  others,  required  to  be  animated  himself,  he  commended 
himself  to  the  prayers  of  Margaret  and  of  Madam  de  Ne- 
mours. "  Madam,"  wrote  he,  with  great  simplicity,  "  I  be- 
seech you  to  awaken  the  poor  slumherer  with  your  prayer8."-|- 

Sucli  in  1521  were  the  sentiments  interchanged  at  the 
court  of  France.  A  str.inge  correspondence,  no  doubt,  and 
which,  after  more  tlian  tliree  cenluiies,  a  manuscript  in  the 
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BajeX  Library  has  revealed  to  hb.  Was  this  iufluf^Mte^ 
the  Reformation  Id  such  high  places  a  benefit  to  it  or 
fortune?  The  sting  oflrnlli  penetrateti  Ihe  court;  but  pe^' 
haps  it  only  served  (o  arouse  the  drowsy  beast,  and  eiciting 
hia  rage,  caused  it  to  spring  with  deadlier  fury  on  the  humblest 
'  the  flock. 
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CHAPTER  Tn. 


Btgfauung  of  the  Church  at  Uosili— The  Scriptures  in  Fnach- 
ArtiMoia  uid  the  Bishop — Evangelical  Hariest—Tha  Epiatloa  of 
Paul  sent  (o  the  King— Leferra  and  Romi — The  Monka  before 
Biahop — The  Monks  before  the  Parliameut — Bri9annEt  gives  naj. 

The  time  was  indeed  approai;liiiig  when  the  Btorm  hIic 
burst  upon  the  Reformation ;  but  it  was  first  to  scatter  a 
few  more  seeds  and  to  gather  in  a  few  more  sheaves.  This 
city  of  Meaux,  renowned  a  century  and  a  half  later  by  the 
sublime  defender*  of  the  Gallican  system  against  the  auto* 
cratic  pretensions  of  Rome,  was  called  to  be  the  first  town 
of  France  where  regenerated  Christianity  should  establish 
its  dominion.  It  was  then  the  field  on  which  the  labourers 
were  prodigal  of  their  exertions  and  their  seed,  and  where 
already  the  ears  were  falling  before  the  reapers,  Bri^onnet, 
leas  sunk  in  slumber  than  he  had  said,  was  animating,  in- 
specting, and  directing  alL  His  fortune  equalled  his  zeal; 
never  did  man  devote  hia  wealth  to  nobler  uses,  and  never 
did  such  noble  devotedness  promise  at  first  to  bear  such 
glorious  fruits.  The  most  pious  teachers,  transferred  from 
Paris  to  Heaux,  from  that  time  acted  with  more  liberty. 
There  was  freedom  of  speech,  and  great  was  the  stride  then 
taken  by  the  Reformation  in  France.  Lefeyre  energetically 
expounded  that  Gospel  with  which  he  would  have  rejoiced  to 
filltheworld.  Heexclaimed:  "Kings,  princes,  nobles,  people, 
all  nationsshould  think  and  aspire  after  Christ  alone.-}-    Cverjr 

*  Boaaaet 

f  R«g(w,  principea,  magnatea  amnas  et  Bnbinde  omnium 
populi,  ut  Dihi]  iJiud  oogitent aa  Chriatum.    Fabrl.  Conuil. 
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priest  should  resemble  that  archangel  whom  John  saw  Id 
the  Apocalj-pae,  flying  through  the  air,  holding  the  ever" 
lasting  Gospel  in  his  hand,  and  carrying  it  to  every  people, 
nation,  tongue,  and  king.     Come  near  ye  pontiiTs,  come  ye 

kings,  come  ye  generous  heartsl Nations,  awake  to  the 

light  of  the  Gospel,  and  inhale  the  heavenly  life.*  The 
Word  of  God  is  all-8ufficient.''f 

Such  in  truth  was  the  motto  of  that  school ;  The  Word 
OF  Goi>  13  ALL-aoFPiciENT.  In  this  device  the  whole  Refor- 
mation is  embodied.  "  To  know  Christ  and  hia  Word," 
eaiA  Lefevre,  Rousael,  and  Farel,  "  is  the  only  living  and 
universal  theology He  who  knows  that,  knows  every- 
thing." t 

The  truth  was  making  a  deep  impression  at  Meaui. 
Private  meetings  took  place  at  first ;  then  conferences  ;  and 
at  last  the  Gospel  was  preaehed  in  the  churches.  But 
a  new  effitrt  inflicted  a  still  more  formidable  blow  against 
Rome. 

Lefevre  desired  to  enable  the  Christians  of  France  to  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  the  30th  October  1522,  he  pub- 
Ushed  a  French  translation  of  the  four  Gospels ;  on  the  6th 
November,  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament;  on 
the  12th  October  1524,  all  these  books  together,  at  the  house 
of  Collin  in  Meaux  ;  and  in  1525,  a  French  version  of  the 
Paalma,§  Thus  was  begun  in  France,  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  in  Germany,  that  printing  and  dissemination  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  which,  three  centuries  later, 
was  to  be  so  wonderfully  developed  throughout  the  world. 
In  France,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  Bible  had 
a  decisive  influence.  Experience  had  tangbt  many  French- 
men, that  when  they  sought  to  know  Divine  things,  doubt 
and  obscurity  encompassed  them  on  every  side.  In  how 
many  moments  and  perhaps  years  in  their  lives  had  they 
been  tempted  to  regard  the  most  certain  truths  as  mere 

*  Ubivis  K'^nt'"")  espcrgiscimini  ad  Ef&agclii  lucem.  F&bii  Coiami 
in  Ef^njf.  Prffif. 

t  Verbum  Dei  flufficit.     Ibid. 

t  Bsc  cat  unirersi.  et  Bola  vitifica  Theologia OuiBton  et  Tnbuu 

^B  eeae  omnia.    Ibid,  in  E>.  Johaa.  p.  371. 

g  Le  Long.  BiblioCh.  racree,  2d  edit.  p.  12. 
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delosions  I  We  need  a  ray  from  heaven  to  enlighten  otu 
darkness.  Such  was  the  ejaculation  of  many  a  soul  at  &e 
epoch  of  the  Reformation.  With  longings  sudi  as  these,  num- 
bers received  the  saered  writings  from  the  hands  of  Lefevre; 
they  were  read  in  their  families  and  in  private ;  conversa- 
tions on  the  Bihle  became  freq^uent ;  Christ  appeared  to 
those  souls  so  long  misled,  aa  the  centre  and  the  sun  of  all 
revelation.  No  longer  did  they  require  demon  at  rat  ions  to 
prove  that  Scripture  was  from  God  ;  they  knew  it,  for  by  it 
they  had  been  transported  from  darkness  to  light. 

Such  was  the  course  by  which  so  many  distinguish) 
persons  in  France  attained  a  knowledge  of  God.     But  the 
were  yet  simpler  and  more  common  paths,  if  such  can  h 
by  which  many  of  the  lower  classes  were  brought  to  the 
truth.     The  city  of  Meaux  was  almost  wholly  inhabited 
by  artisans  and  dealers  in  wool.     ■'  There  was  engendered 
in  many,"  says  a  chronicler  of  the  sixteenth  century,  "  ao 
ardent  a  desire   of  knowing   the  way  of  salvation,   that 
artisans,  fullers,  and  wool-combers  look  no  other  recreation, 
as  they  worked  with  their  hands,  than  to  talk  with  each 
other  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  comfort  themselves  with  the 
same.     Sundays  and  holidays  especially  were  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  Scriplure,  and  inquiring  into  the  good  pleasure 
the  Lord."* 

Briijonnet  rejoiced  to  see  piety  take  the  place  of  sup< 
etitioo  in  his  diocese.  "  Lefevre,  aided  by  the  renown 
his  great  learning,"  says  a  contemporary  historian,  " 
trived  so  to  ci^ole  and  circumvent  Mesaire  Guillaimie 
[onnet  with  his  plausible  talk,  that  he  caused  him  to 
aside  grievously,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible  up  to  this 
day  to  free  the  city  and  diocese  of  Meaux  from  that  pes- 
tilent doctrine,  where  it  has  so  marvellously  increased.  The 
misleading  that  good  bishop  was  a  great  injury,  as  until 
then  be  had  been  so  devoted  to  God  and  to  ttie  Virgin 
Mary."f 

Yet  all  were  not  so  grievously  turned  aside,  as  the  Praiw^^^J 

•  Act.  des  Mart.  p.  182.  .^^^1 

t  Hifltoire  CfttboliqQo  do  natre  tempB,  par  Foataine,  de  I'ordn  ^4^^^H 
^oj^y  Facis,  166*2.  ^^^H 
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dscan  says,  whom  wc  have  just  quoted.  The  city  waa 
diyided  into  two  parlies.  On  the  one  side  were  the  monks 
of  St.  Francis  aod  the  friends  of  the  Romish  doctrine ;  on 
the  other,  Bri^onnet,  Lefevre,  Farel,  and  all  those  who  loved 
the  new  preacliing.  A  man  of  the  poorer  classes,  by  name 
Leclerc,  was  one  of  the  most  servile  adherents  of  the  monks ; 
bnt  his  wife  and  two  sons,  Peter  and  John,  had  received  the 
Gospel  with  eagerness,  and  John,  who  was  a  wool-carder. 
Boon  distinguished  himself  among  the  new  Christians. 
James  Pavanne,  a  teamed  and  youthful  Picard,  "  a  man  ol 
great  sincerity  and  uprightness,"  wliom  Brisonnet  had  in- 
vited to  Means,  showed  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Reformation. 
Meaux  had  become  a  focus  of  light.  Persons  called  thither 
by  business  heard  the  Gospel,  and  carried  it  hack  to  their 
homes.  It  was  not  in  the  city  alone  that  men  were  exa- 
mining the  Scriptures ;  "  many  of  the  villages  did  the  same," 
says  a  chronicle,  "  so  that  in  this  diocese  an  image  of  the 
renovated  Church  was  seen  to  shine  forth." 

The  environs  of  Means  were  covered  with  rich  crops, 
and  at  harvest  season  a  crowd  of  labourers  flocked  tliitber 
from  the  surrounding  countries.  Resting  from  their  toils  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  they  conversed  with  the  people  of  the 
place,  who  spoke  to  them  of  other  seed-times  and  other  har- 
vests. Many  peasants  from  Thierache,  and  particularly 
from  Landouzy,  persevered,  on  their  return  home,  in  the 
doctrines  they  had  heard,  and  erelong  an  evangelical  church 
was  formed  in  this  district,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  the  kingdom.*  "  The  renown  of  this  great 
blessing  spread  through  France,"  says  the  chronicler.-J'  Bri- 
{onnet  himself  proclaimed  the  Gospel  from  the  pulpit,  and 
endeavoured  to  scatter  around  him  "  that  infinite,  sweet, 
mild,  true,  and  only  light  (to  use  his  own  words)  which 
daizles  and  eulightcns  every  creature  capable  of  receiving 
it,  and  which,  while  it  enlightens  him,  raises  him  by  adop- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  a  son  of  God."|     He  besought  his 

*  These  partioulara  iim  denied  [torn  sunie  old  and  much  dieeolDnred 
papers,  fouod  in  tho  ohurch  of  LmidDtiij-la-Ville,  in  the  departmant  of 
AWb,  by  M.  C^lany,  whila  pastor  of  that  place. 

+  Acl.  Mart.  p.  IBS.  +  MS.  Bibl.  Hoy.  S.  F.  No.  837. 
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flock  to  lend  no  ear  to  tliose  who  would  turn  them  aaiAt 
from  the  Word.  "  Thongli  an  angel  from  heaven,"  saiil  he, 
"  should  preach  any  other  Gospel,  do  not  listen  to  uim." 
Sometimes  gloomy  thoughts  would  prey  upon  liis  sonL  He 
was  not  sure  of  himself:  lie  shrunk  hack  in  alarm,  as  he 
dwelt  upon  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  nnfaithfnlness ; 
and  forewarning  his  hearers,  he  said  to  them :  "  Even 
should  I,  your  hishop,  change  my  language  and  my  doctrine, 
beware  of  changing  like  me."  *  At  that  moment  nothing 
seemed  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  such  a  misfortune. 
"  Not  only  was  the  Word  of  God  preached,'  says  the  chro- 
nicle, "  hut  it  was  followed ;  all  works  of  charity  and  love 
were  practised  there  ;  the  morals  went  reformed  and  supe 
Btitiona  laid  low."  -^ 

Still  clinging  to  the  idea  of  gaining  over  the  king  s 
his  mother,  the  bishop  sent  to  Margaret  "  the  epistles  C 
St,  Paul,  translated  and  splendidly  illuminated,  most  humbly 
entreating  her  to  present  them  to  the  king  ;  which  cannot 
but  be  most  pleasing  from  your  hands,"  added  the  good 
bishop.    "  They  are  a  royal  dish,"  continued  he,  "  fattening  i 
without  corruption,  and  healing   all   manner   of  sickneBa,*J 
The  more  we  taste  them,  the  more  we  hunger  after  then' 
with  desire  imsatiahle,  and  tliat  never  cloys."^ 

What  more  welcome  message  could  Margaret  receivtfl 
The  moment  seemed  favourable.    Michael  Aranda  was  I 
Paris,  detained  by  order  of  the  king's  mother,  for  whom  h 
was  translating  portions   of   tlie    Holy   Scripture.§ 
Margaret  would  have  preferred  that  Bri^onnet  should  pre- 
sent this  book  himself  to  her  brother.    "  You  would  do  w 
to  come  here,"  wrote  she,  "for  you  know  the  confidence  thl 
Madam  and  the  king  place  in  you,"|] 

Thus,  probably,  was  the  Word  of  God  placed  at  thl 
time  {in  1522  and  1523)  nnder  the  eyes  of  Francis  I.  and 
Louisa  of  Savoy,  Tbey  came  into  contact  with  that  Gospel 
trhich  they  were  afterwards  to  persecute.     We  do  not  find 

*  IlUt.  Citliutiquo  de  Footaine.  f  Act.  M&rt.  p.  183. 

;  MS.  Bibl,  Roy.  S.  F.  No.  337- 
H  Far  le  onniDiaiideiDeiit  de  Madame  i  qa}  it  a  1] 
to  la  uinoCe  Esorlpture  qu'olle  desire  pirfaJTs.    Ibid. 
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tiukt  this  Word  produced  any  salutary  effect  upon  them, 
impulse  of  curiosity  led  them  to  open  tliat  Eilile  which  was 
then  making  so  much  noise  ;  but  they  closed  it  as  soon  a 
they  had  opened  it. 

Margaret  herself  found  it  hard  to  contend  against  tlia 
worldliness  by  which  she  was  everywhere  surrounded. 
Her  tender  affection  towards  her  brother,  tlie  obedience  she 
owed  to  her  mother,  and  the  flatteries  lavished  on  her  by 
the  court,  all  seemed  to  conspire  against  the  love  she  had 
TOwed  to  Christ.  Christ  was  alone  against  many.  Some- 
times IVIargaret's  eoul,  assailed  by  so  many  adversaries,  and 
stunned  by  the  noise  of  the  world,  turned  aside  from  ita 
Master.  Then,  becoming  sensible  of  her  faults,  the  princess 
would  shut  herself  up  in  her  apartments,  and  giving  way 
to  her  sorrow,  utter  cries  very  different  from  the  joyous  sounds 
with  which  Francis  and  the  young  lords,  the  companions  o( 
hia  debauchery,  filled  the  royal  palaces  in  the  midst  of  theis 
entertainments  and  festivities  : — 

Left  you  I  bave,  to  follow  plesEure's  Toice, 

Left  you  1  have,  and  for  an  evil  choice, 

Left  you  1  bave,  and  wbither  am  1  come  t * 


Then  turning  towards  Means,  Margaret  would  exclaim 
in  her  anguish :  "  I  return  to  you,  to  M.  Fabry  (Lefevre) 
and  all  your  gentlemen,  beseeching  yon,  by  your  praj'era,  to 
obtain  of  the  unspeakable  Mercy  an  alarum  for  the  poor 
weak  and  sleepy  one,  to  arouse  her  from  her  heavy  and  deadly 
slumber,"  f 

Thus  had  Meaux  become  a  focus  whence  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  emanated.  The  friends  of  the  Reformation  indulged 
in  flattering  illusions.  Who  could  resist  the  Gospel  if  the 
power  of  Francis  cleared  the  way?  The  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  the  court  would  then  be  changed  into  a  holy  in- 
fluence, and  France  would  acquire  a  moral  strength  that 
would  render  her  the  benefactress  of  the  world. 

But,  on  their  side,  the  friends  of  Rome  had  taken  tha 

eilarm.      Among  those   at    Meaux   waa   a   Jacobin    monk 

named  Koma.     One  day,  as  Lefevre.  Farel,  and  their  friendu 

*  Lea  H»rgDeritM,  i.  tO.  t  US.  BibL  Roj.  S.  F.  No.  3! 
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irere  talking  with  liim  and  some  otlier  of  the  papal  par- 
tisans, Lefevre  could  not  supiiress  his  anticipations.  "  The 
Gospel  is  already  gaining  the  hearts  of  the  great  and  of  the 
people,"  said  he,  "  and  in  a  short  lime,  spreading  all  over 
France,  it  will  BTerywhero  throw  down  the  iuventlona  o( 
men."  The  aged  doctor  was  animated  ;  his  eyes  sparkled ; 
his  worn-out  voice  grew  sonorous ;  one  might  have  com- 
pared him  to  the  aged  Simeon  returning  thanks  to  the  Lord, 
because  his  eyes  had  seen  His  salvation.  Lefevre's  friends 
shared  in  his  emotion ;  their  amazed  opponents  were  dumb. 
On  a  sudden  Koma  started  up  impeiuoiisly,  and  exclaimed 
in  the  tone  of  a  popular  tribune  :  "  Then  I  and  all  the  other 
religioners  will  preach  a  crusade ;  we  will  raise  the  people  j 
and  if  the  king  permits  the  preaching  of  your  Gospel,  we 
will  expel  him  from  his  kingdom  by  his  own  subjects."  • 

Thus  did  a  monk  venture  to  rise  up  against  the  knightly 
monarch.  The  Franciscans  applauded  this  language.  They 
must  not  allow  the  doctor's  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled.  Already 
the  friars  were  returning  daily  with  diminished  oflerings. 
The  Franciscans  in  alarm  went  about  among  private 
families.  "  These  new  teachers  are  heretics,"  said  they  ^ 
"  they  attack  the  holiest  observances,  and  deny  the  most 
saered  mysteries."  Then  growiu"  bolder  the  most  incensed 
among  them  issued  from  the  1  st  nd  p  oceeded  to  the 
bishop's  residence.  On  being  admi  t  d  by  aid  to  the  pre- 
late :  "  Crush  this  heresy,  o  I  th  p  1 1  nee,  which 
already  desolating  the  city  of  M  u  II  j  read  over 
whole  kingdom." 

Brifonnet  was  moved,  and  for  an  instant  disturbed 
this  attack,  but  he  did  not  give  way ;  he  felt  too  much  con- 
tempt for  these  ignorant  monks  and  their  interested  clam- 
tours.  He  went  into  the  pulpit,  justified  Lefevre,  and  called 
the  monks  pharisees  and  hypocrites.  Still  this  opposition 
had  already  excited  trouble  and  conflict  iu  his  soul 
■ought  to  encourage  himself  by  the  persuasion  that  such 
spiritual  combats  were  necessary.  "  By  this  warfare, 
he,  in  his  somewhat  mystical  language,  "  we  arrive 
"ivifying  death,  and  by  continually  mortifying  life,  w« 
*  Fsrel,  Epitr«  aa  Due  da  Lon^ne,  G«n.  IG3^ 
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living,  and  live  dying."*  The  way  would  have  been  snrei 
if,  casting  himself  upon  the  Saviour,  as  the  apoatles  when 
tossed  by  the  winds  and  waves,  he  had  exclaimed ;  "  Lord, 
help  mel  or  I  perish." 

The  monks  of  Means,  enraged  at  their  unfavourable  re- 
ception by  the  bishop,  resolved  to  carry  their  complaints  be- 
fore a  higher  tribunal.  An  appeal  lay  open  to  them.  If 
the  bishop  will  not  give  way,  he  may  be  reduced  to  com- 
pliance. Their  leaders  set  out  for  Paris,  and  concerted 
measures  with  Beda  and  Duchesne.  Tliey  hastened  before 
the  parliament,  and  denounced  the  bishop  and  the  heretical 
teachers.  "  The  city  and  all  the  neighbourhood,"  said  they, 
"  are  infected  with  heresy,  and  its  polluted  waters  flow  from 
the  episcopal  palace." 

Thus  did  France  begin  to  hear  the  cry  of  persecuUou 
raised  against  the  Gospel.  The  sacerdotal  and  the  dvil 
power,  the  Sorbonnc  and  the  parliament,  grasped  their  arms, 
— arms  that  were  to  be  stained  with  blood.  Christianity 
bad  taught  mankind  that  there  are  duties  and  rights  an- 
terior to  all  civil  associations;  it  bad  emancipated  the  re- 
ligious mind,  promoted  liberty  of  conscience,  and  worked  a 
great  change  in  society;  for  antiquity,  which  contemplated 
the  citizen  everywhere  and  the  man  nowhere,  had  made 
religion  a  mere  matter  of  state.  But  these  ideas  of  liberty 
had  scarcely  been  given  to  the  world,  ere  the  papacy  cor- 
rupted them;  for  the  despotism  of  the  prince  it  had  sub- 
stituted the  despotism  of  the  priest ;  and  not  unfrequently 
it  had  raised  both  prince  and  priest  against  the  christian 
people.  A  new  emancipation  was  needed  ;  it  look  place  in 
the  sisteenth  century.  "Wlierever  the  Reformation  esta- 
blished itself,  it  broke  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  the  religious 
mind  was  again  enfranchised.  But  ao  rooted  in  the  nature 
of  man  is  the  disposition  to  tyrannize  over  truth,  that  among 
many  protestant  nations,  the  Church,  liberated  from  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  priest,  has  again  in  our  days  fallen 
under  the  yoke  of  the  civil  power ;  destined,  like  its  founder, 
to  be  bandied  from  one  despotism  to  another,  to  pass  tnsn 
Cuaphas  to  Pilate,  and  from  Pilute  to  Caiaphaa. 
"  M.B.  Bibl.  Roj.  S.  F,  Nu.  SST. 
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Bri;onnet  had  not  the  courage  necessary  for  resistftnce; 

He  would  not  yield  everything,  but  what  be  did  concede 
Baiisfied  Rome.  "  Wb  may  well  do  without  Luther's  writ- 
ings," he  thought,  "  if  we  keep  the  Gospel ;  we  may  easily 
accede  to  a  certain  invocation  of  the  Virgin,  if  we  add  that 
it  is  only  by  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  that  she  possesses 
any  influence."  If  beside  the  truth  we  place  (he  power  o( 
srror,  the  papacy  is  satisfied.  But  the  sacrifice  which  Bri- 
jonnet  felt  the  deepest,  and  which  yet  was  required  of  him, 
was  the  loss  of  his  friends.  If  the  bishop  would  escape,  he 
must  sacrifice  his  brethren.  Of  timid  character,  but 
little  prepared  to  give  up  his  riches  and  his  station  for 
Christ's  salce,  already  alarmed,  shaken,  and  cast  down,  he 
was  stilt  further  led  astray  by  treacherous  advisers:  if  the 
evangelical  doctors  should  quit  Meaux  (said  some),  they  will 
carry  the  Refonnation  elsewhere.  His  heart  was  torn  by  a 
painful  struggle.  At  last  the  wisdom  of  this  world  pre- 
vailed ;  he  gave  way,  and,  on  the  15th  of  October  1523, 
publislied  three  mandates,  the  first  of  which  enjoined  prayers 
for  the  dead,  and  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the 
saints ;  the  second  forbade  any  one  to  buy,  borrow,  read, 
possess,  or  carry  about  with  liim  Luther's  works,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  to  be  scattered  to  the  winds,  or  to 
be  burnt;  and  the  last  established  in  express  terms  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory.  Then,  on  the  13th  of  November  in 
the  same  year,  Brifonnet  forbade  the  parish  priests  and  theii 
curates  to  permit  the  "  Lutherans  "  to  preach.*  This  was 
not  all.  The  first  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and 
Andrew  Verjus,  councillor  in  tlie  same  court,  and  before 
whom  Brijonnet  had  shortly  afterwards  to  appear,  arrived  at 
Meaux  during  Lent  1524,  no  doubt  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  bishop's  proceedings.  The  poor  prelate  did  all  he  could 
to  please  them.  Already  on  the  29th  of  January  he  had 
taken  the  images  of  the  saints  onder  his  especial  protection ; 
he  now  began  to  visit  his  churches,  to  preach,  and  to  struggle 
hard  in  the  presence  of  the  first  pre^dent  and  ofcouncillor  V«i 
jus  to  "  weca  out  the  heresies  that  were  there  shooting  u; 

*  Hist.  Gcncalogiquo  de  BripoDoel 
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llie  deputiea  of  the  Parliament  returned  tc  Paris  fully  Bati»- 
fied.    This  was  Brisonnet's  first  fall. 

Lefevre  was  the  special  object  of  hostility.  His  commen- 
tary on  the  four  Gospels,  and  particularly  the  "  Epislle  to 
Christian  Readers,"  prefixed  to  it,  had  inflamed  the  anger  o( 
Beda  and  his  allies.  Tliey  deoounced  ttiis  writing  to  the 
faculty.  "  Does  he  not  dare  to  recommend  all  the  faithful  to 
read  the  Scriptures  ?"  said  the  fiery  syndic  "  Does  he  not 
tell  therein  that  whoever  loves  not  Christ's  Word  is  not  a 
Christian;*  and  that  the  Word  of  God  is  suiBcient  to  lead 
to  eternal  life?" 

But  Francis  I.  looked  on  this  accusation  as  a  mere  theo- 
logical squabble.  lie  appointed  a  commission ;  and  Lefevre, 
having  justified  himself  before  it,  came  off  from  this  attack 
with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

Farel,  who  had  not  so  many  protectors  at  court,  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Meaux.  It  would  appear  tliat  he  first  re- 
paired to  Paris  ;-[•  and  that,  having  unsparingly  attacked  the 
errors  of  Rome,  he  could  remain  there  no  longer,  and  was 
forced  to  retire  to  Dauphiny,  wliither  he  was  eager  to  carry 
the  Gospel. 

At  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Christians  at  Meaux, 
another  Frenchman,  quitting  his  native  country,  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  Augustine  convent  at  Wiileml>erg,  where 
Lather  resided.     This  was  in  January  1523. 

Forel  was  not  the  only  man  in  the  south  of  France  whom 
God  had  prepared  for  his  work.  A  little  further  to  the 
south  than  Gap,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  that  city  of 
Avignon  called  by  Petrarch  "  the  third  Babylon,"  may  still 
be  seen  the  walla  of  the  "  apostolic  palace,"  which  the  popes 
and  cardiuala  had  long  filled  with  their  luxury  and  debauchery, 
and  which  a  Roman  legate  now  inhabited,  lonely  and  dejected 
in  the  midst  of  this  deserted  city,  whose  narrow  filthy  strc 
were  seldom  trod  hut  by  the  feet  of  monks  and  prieala. 

The  little  court  of  the  legate  was,  however,  sometimM 
enlivened  by  a  beautiftd,  amiable,  and  langhing  boy,  who 

*  Qui  verbum  ejus  hoo  modo  ngti  diligutit,  quo  pacto  hi  Chilsliani 
nMDt.     Trxf.  Comm.  in  Ecang. 
t  FucgI,  aprei  avoir  subiute  Unt  qu'U  put  i  Psriii.  Beu,  Hilt.  End. 
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gamboUei]  about  its  halls'  TbU  was  Francis  Lambert,  son  ot 
the  secretary  of  the  apostolic  palace,  bom  in  1487,  two  years 
before  Farel.  The  child  was  at  first  astonished  at  the  irre- 
ligion  and  crimes  of  these  prelates, — "  crimes  so  mimerons 
and  fio  enormous,"  says  he,  "  that  I  cannot  describe  them,"-^ 
He  liecame  habituated  to  them,  however,  by  degrees,  and  il 
would  appear  that  he  was  himself  seduced  by  bad  eiample.J 
Yet  God  had  implanted  in  his  heart  a  desire  for  holiness. 
His  father  being  dead,  his  mother  had  the  charge  of  his 
education,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  tiroes,  in- 
trusted him  to  the  care  of  the  Franciscans.  The  sanctified 
air  of  these  moulis  imposed  on  Francis,  and  his  timid  looks 
followed  tliem  respectfully,  as  he  saw  them  clad  in  coarse 
garments,  barefoot,  or  with  rude  sandals  only,  moving  to 
and  fro,  begging  in  the  city  and  calling  on  his  mother;  and 
if  at  any  time  they  chanced  to  smile  upon  hint,  he  fancied 
himself  {he  tells  us)  abnost  in  heaven.§  TJie  monks  worked 
upon  this  disposition,  and  Francis,  attracted  by  them,  assumed 
the  cowl  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  "  It  was  God's  pleasure," 
said  he  in  after-yeara,  "  that  I  might  make  known  to  the 
world  the  impurity  of  these  whiled  sepulchres," 

During  the  year  of  his  noviciate  everything  went  on 
smoothly ;  he  was  studiously  kept  in  the  dark ;  but  no  soonet 
had  he  pronounced  his  vows,  than  the  monks  showed  them- 
selves in  all  their  deformity,  and  the  halo  of  sanctity  that  he 
bad  discovered  around  their  heads  faded  away,  and  he  re- 
mained incensed,  alarmed,  and  dejected.  Francis  soon  began 
to  feel  a  secret  strength  within  him,  that  drove  him  forcibly 
towards  tlie  Holy  Scriptures, |[  and  bound  him  to  believe  and 
to  teach  the  Word  of  God,  In  1517,  he  was  nominated 
apostolical  preacher  of  the  convent,  and  instead  of  running 

*  la  paJaCio  e^pa  vnreatus,  quod  geoitor  mens  legationiseJasBS 
Msflt.    Lamb.  EpisColi  ad  GiUliiB  Regem. 

f  Impietntes  et  horreada  scclera  t&m  multa  ot  coo 

X  Olim  Beduclns  et  pecakCor.     Ibid. 

g  BatioQCB  propter  quu  miuoritarun  voDVarsatioi 
fecarit.     Wittenberg,  1523. 

1  Urgebat  ms  vchemeiiter  latens  qntcdam  vis  (confldo  ooa  alieoa  a 
DamiDi  apiritu)  ad  sacrarum  Btndift  literarnm.  ISiogeBiB  in  S  Jofauinll 
Apoealjiiijia,  pra;f. 
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looiit  like  his  colleagues  aTter  "  fat  presents  and  weH-atored 
tables,"  he  employed  himself  in  travelling  afoot  through  tha 
deserted  country,  aud  calling  those  iguoraut  people  to  conver- 
sion whom  the  fire  and  sincerity  of  his  language  drew  around 
him  in  crowds.  But  when,  after  spending  several  months 
in  passing  through  the  Comtat  Venaissin  and  tlie  3ui>- 
rounding  districts,  he  returned  exhausted  to  his  convent  on 
a  mule  that  had  been  given  him  to  carry  his  weakened 
htuae,  and  went  to  seek  a  brief  repose  in  his  poor  cell,  soma 
of  the  monks  received  htm  with  coldness,  others  wilh  rail- 
lery, and  a  third  party  with  anger  ;  and  they  hastened  to  sell 
the  animal,  which  they  all  agreed  in  saying  was  the  only 
profit  of  these  evangelical  journeys. 

One  day,  as  brother  Francis  was  preaching  in  a  certain 
town,  with  a  gravity  quite  apostolic  and  the  vivacity  of  a 
native  of  the  south :  "  Kindle  a  fire,"  exclaimed  he,  "  before 
this  sacred  porch,  and  there  consume  the  spoils  of  your 
luxury,  your  worldly-raindetlness,  and  your  debauchery," 
Immediately  the  whole  assembly  was  in  commotion ;  some 
lighted  up  a  fire ;  others  ran  into  their  houses  and  returned 
with  dice,  playing-cards,  and  obscene  pictures;  aud  then, 
like  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  at  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul, 
cast  all  into  the  flames.  A  great  crowd  was  gathered  round 
the  fire,  and  among  them  some  Franciscans,  who  perceiving 
an  indecent  drawing  of  a  young  female,  cunningly  drew  it 
away,  and  hid  it  under  one  of  their  frocks,  "  to  add  fuel  to 
their  own  flames,"  says  Lambert,  This  did  not  escape  the 
eye  of  brother  Francis ;  a  holy  indignation  kindled  within 
him,  and  boldly  addressing  the  monks,  he  inveighed  against 
their  lubricity  and  theft.  Abashed  at  being  discovered,  they 
sunk  their  heads,  gave  up  the  picture,  but  swore  to  be  re- 
venged.* 

Lambert,  surrounded  with  debauchery,  and  become  an  ob- 
ject of  hatred  to  the  monks,  felt  from  time  to  time  an  ardeni 
desire  to  return  into  the  world,  which  appeared  to  him  infi- 
nitely more  holy  than  the  cloister  :  but  he  found  somelbiug 
still  better.  Luther's  works,  carried  to  the  fairs  of  Lyous, 
descended  the  Rhone  and  reached  his  cell.  They  were  soon 
•  Luubort  Tgn  Arignon,  by  ProCtiaaor  Baiini. 
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taken  from  him  and  burnt;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  s[»rli 
that  animated  the  Augustine  of  Wittcmberg  had  passed  into 
the  Franciaeaii  of  Avigiioii:  lie  was  saved.  Vainly  until 
then  had  he  resorted  to  frequent  fasting ;  vainly  had  he  slept 
Bitting  on  a  stool;*  vainly  had  he  shunned  tlie  looks  of 
woman,  worn  haircloth  next  his  skin,  scourged  himself,  and 
10  weakened  his  body  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  himself 
uiiright,  and  sometimes  even  fainted  in  tho  churches  and 
fields  as  he  was  preaching  to  tiie  people.  All  this,  he  tells 
us,  could  not  extinguish  the  desires  and  banish  the  thoughts 
that  preyed  upon  him,  and  it  was  only  in  faith  on  the  free 
grace  of  God  and  in  the  sanctity  of  a  married  life  that  he 
found  purity  and  peace.^  This  is  one  of  those  numerous 
examples  which  prove  that  marriage,  being  of  Dirine  ap- 
pointment, is  a  means  of  grace  and  holiness,  and  that  the 
celibacy  of  priests  and  monks,  tlie  inveDtion  of  man,  is  one  ot 
the  most  effectual  agents  to  foster  impurity,  sully  the  imagi- 
nation, disturb  the  peace  of  families,  and  All  sociely  with  in- 
numerable disorders. 

At  last  the  friar  had  made  up  his  mind;  he  will  quit  the 
convent,  lie  will  abandon  popery,  he  will  leave  France.  He 
will  go  where  the  streams  of  the  Gospel  flow  abundant  and 
pure,  and  he  will  there  plunge  into  them,  and  quench  the 
fires  that  are  consuming  him.f  Since  all  his  efforts  are 
unavailing,  lie  will  go  to  \Vitlemberg,  to  that  great  eervanl 
of  God,  whose  name  alone  conjures  and  aflrights  the  devil, 
in  order  that  he  may  find  peacc.§  lie  took  advantage  of 
some  letters  that  were  to  be  carried  to  one  of  the  superiors 
of  the  order,  and  having  donned  his  frock,  quitted  the 
Franciscan  convent  of  Avignon  ui  the  spring  of  1523,  after 
twenty  years  of  struggle.  He  ascended  the  Rhone,  traversed 
Lyons,  and  crossed  the  forests  that  cover  the  lower  ridges  of 
tlie  Jura.  This  tall,  thin,  ungraceful  monk  still  wore  the  habit 
of  his  order,  and  rode  on  an  ass,  his  bare  feet  almost  touch- 

"  Non  ililer  dormiiiBae  multo  te-mpore  quim  in  Boamno  nu 
Lunb.  de  sauro  conjaj^io. 

-V  Daiieo  sucundum  altissimi  jussionem  aanjiii  factua  flat. 

t  Urubar  lainan  atiamai  Dasoirent  alii.     Ibid. 

If  Tumclfii  nun  hubeam  acorH  at  lauUia  miKlia  iiiterer  ad  i 
auiituam  jinrtui  tiabui.    Ibid. 


do  aedentem. 
Ibid.      ^^H 
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hig  the  ground.  We  have  already  seen  him  pass  through 
Geneva,  Lausanne,  Beme,  and  Zurich.*  In  the  beginning 
of  1523,  he  was  at  Wittemberg,  and  embraced  Luther.  But 
\et  us  return  to  France  and  to  the  Church  of  Meauz. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Lefevre  and  Farel  persecuted — Difiference  between  the  Latheran  and 
Reformed  Churches — Leclerc  posts  up  his  Placards — Leclerc  branded 
— -Berquin's  Zeal  —  Berquin  before  the  Parliament — Rescued  by 
Francis  I. — Mazurier's  Apostacy— Fall  and  Remorse  of  Pavanne — 
Metz— Chatelain — Peter  Toussaint  becomes  attentive— Leclerc  breaks 
the  Images  —  Leclerc's  Condemnation  and  Torture  —  Martyrdom  of 
Chatelain— Flight. 

Lefevre  intimidated,  Bri^onnet  drawing  back,  Farel  com- 
pelled to  fly — ^here  was  a  beginning  of  victory.  They  already 
imagined  at  the  Sorbonne  that  they  had  mastered  the  move- 
ment ;  the  doctors  and  monks  congratulated  each  other  on 
their  triumphs.  But  this  was  not  enough ;  blood  had  not 
flowed.  They  set  to  work  again ;  and  blood,  since  it  must 
be  so,  was  erelong  to  gratify  the  fanaticism  of  Rome. 

The  evangelical  Christians  of  Meaux,  seeing  their  leaders 
dispersed,  sought  to  edify  one  another.  The  wool-carder, 
John  Leclerc,  whom  the  lessons  of  the  doctors,  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  and  some  tracts,  had  instructed  in  the  christian 
doctrine,-}-  signalized  himself  by  his  zeal  and  facility  in  ex- 
pounding Scripture.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  fills  with  courage,^  and  soon  places  at  the 
head  of  a  religious  movement.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
Church  of  Meaux  regarded  him  as  its  minister. 

Tiie  idea  of  a  universal  priesthood,  such  a  living  principle 
among  the  first  Christians,  had  been  re-established  by  Luther 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  381. 

f  Aliis  pauculis  libellis  diligenter  leetis.    Bern  loones. 
X  Animosa)  iidei  plenus.    Ibid. 
VOL.   III.  IB 
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in  the  aixtcentli  cpiitury,"  Uut  this  'lAeat  sceins  then 
have  existed  only  in  theory  in  the  Lntlieran  diuruli, 
have  been  really  acted  upon  solely  amniig  the  reforraeil 
Christians.  The  Lutheran  Churchea  (and  here  they  agree 
with  the  AngliiMin  Cliurt-h)  perhaps  took  a  middle  course 
between  the  Romish  and  the  Reformed  Churches.  Among 
the  Lutherans,  everything  proceeded  from  the  pastor  or  the 
priest ;  and  nothing  was  counted  valid  in  the  Church  that 
did  not  flow  regularly  throuj^h  its  chiefs.  But  the  Reformed 
Churches,  while  they  maintained  the  Divine  appointment  ol 
the  ministry,  which  some  sects  deny,  approached  nearer  to 
the  primitive  condition  of  llie  apostolical  communities.  From 
the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  ttiey  recognised  and 
proclaimed  that  the  christian  flocks  ought  not  simply  to 
receive  what  the  pastor  gives;  that  the  members  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  its  leaders,  possess  the  key  of  that 
treasure  whence  the  latter  derive  their  instruction,  for  the 
Bible  is  in  the  hands  of  all ;  that  the  graces  of  God,  the  spirit 
of  faith,  of  wisdom,  of  consolation,  of  light,  are  not  bestowed 
on  the  pastor  only ;  tliat  every  man  is  called  upon  to  employ 
the  gilt  he  has  received  for  the  good  of  all ;  and  that  a  certain 
gift,  necessary  to  the  edification  of  the  Church,  may  be  re- 
fused to  a  minister,  and  yet  granted  to  one  of  his  ftock.  Thus 
the  passive  state  of  the  Church  was  then  changed  into  a 
state  of  general  activity ;  and  in  France,  especially,  this 
revolution  was  accomplished.  In  other  countries,  the  re- 
formers were  almost  exclusively  pastors  and  doctors  ;  hut  in 
France  men  of  learning  had  from  the  very  beginning  pious 
men  of  the  people  for  tlieir  allies.  In  that  country  God 
selected  for  his  first  workmen  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonnc  and 
a  wool-comber. 

The  wool-comber  Leclerc  began  to  visit  from  house  to 
house,  conltnning  the  disciples.  But  not  stopping  short  at 
these  ordinary  cares,  he  wiiuld  fain  have  seen  the  edifice  of 
popery  overthrown,  and  Frai  ice,  from  the  midst  of  these  ruins, 
turning  with  a  cry  of  joy  towards  the  GiwpcL  His  unguarded 
seal  may  remind  us  of  that  of  Hollinger  at  Zurich,  and  oi 
Carlstadt  at  Wittemberg.  lie  wrote  a  proi-.lamation  agaioBt 
•  SwVul.  U.v,  97. 
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Ihe  Antichrist  of  Rome,  announcing  that  the  Lord  was 
about  to  destroy  it  by  the  breath  of  his  montli.  He  then 
boldly  posted  his  "  placards"  on  the  gates  of  the  cathedral* 
Presently  all  was  in  confusion  around  that  ancient  edifice. 
The  faithful  were  amazed ;  the  priests  exasperated.  What  I 
a  fellow  whose  employment  is  wool-combing  dares  measure 
himself  with  the  pope  I  The  Franciscans  were  outrageous, 
and  demanded  that  this  once  at  least  a  terrible  example 
should  be  made.     Leclerc  was  thrown  into  prison. 

His  trial  was  finished  in  a  few  days,  under  the  eyes  of 
Briyonnet  himself,  who  was  now  to  witness  and  tolerate  all 
that  was  done.  Tlie  carder  was  condemned  to  be  whipped 
three  days  successively  through  the  city,  and  on  the  third 
to  be  branded  on  the  forehead.  This  sad  spectacle  soon 
began.  Leclerc  was  led  through  the  streets  with  his  hands 
bound,  his  back  bare,  and  the  executioners  inflicted  on  him  the 
blows  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  by  rising  up  against  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  An  immense  crowd  followed  in  the  track 
marked  by  the  martyr's  blood.  Some  yelled  with  rage  against 
the  heretic ;  others  by  their  silence  gave  him  no  unequivocal 
marks  of  their  tender  compassion.  One  woman  encouraged  the 
unhappy  man  by  her  looks  and  words  :  she  was  his  mother. 

At  last,  on  the  third  day,  when  the  blood-stained  proces- 
sion was  ended,  they  halted  with  Leclerc  at  the  usual  place 
of  execution.  The  hangman  prepared  the  fire,  heated  the 
iron  that  was  to  stamp  its  burning  mark  on  the  evangelist, 
and  approaching  him,  branded  him  on  the  forehead  as  a 
heretic.  A  shriek  was  heard,  but  it  did  not  proceed  from 
the  martyr.  His  mother,  a  spectator  of  the  dreadful  scene, 
and  wrung  with  anguish,  endured  a  bitter  strife :  it  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  faith  s  niggling  in  her  heart  with  maternal 
love;  faith  prevailed  a  last,  and  she  exclaimed  with  a  voice 
that  made  the  adversaries  tremble:  "  Glory  to  .Jesus  Christ 
and  to  his  witnesses  !"•{■  Thus  did  that  Frenchwoman  of  the 

*  Get  heretiquo  ecrivit  des  pancartcs  qu'il  attacha  aux  portos  de  la 
grande  eglise  de  Meaux  (MS.  de  Meaax).  See  also  Bezso  loonos;  Cres- 
pin  Actes  des  Martyrs,  &c. 

f  Hist.  Ecdes.  de  Th.  de  B^ze,  p.  4.  Hist,  des  Martyrs  de  Grespm, 
pi  82. 
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EixteeDth  century  fulfil  the  coramandment  of  the  Son  of  Goi; 
"  He  that  loveth  his  aim  more  than  me  ia  nol  worthy  of  me." 
Such  boldness,  and  at  such  a  moment,  merited  eipial  pun- 
ishment ;  but  this  christian  mother  had  appalled  the  heartfl 
ootU  of  priests  and  soldiers.  All  their  fury  was  controlled  by 
a  stronger  arm  than  theirs.  The  crowd,  respectfully  making 
way,  allowed  the  martyr's  motlier  slowly  to  regain  her  humble 
dwelling.  The  monks,  and  even  the  town-sergeanls,  gazed 
on  her  without  moving,  "  Not  one  of  her  enemies  dared  lay 
hands  upon  her,"  said  Theodore  Beza,  After  this  execution, 
Leclerc,  being  set  at  liberty,  retired  to  Rosay  in  Brie,  a  small 
town  about  six  leagues  from  Meaux,  and  subsequently  to 
Metz,  where  we  shall  meet  with  him  again, 

Tlie  adversaries  were  triumphant.  "  The  Cordeliers  having 
re-captured  the  pulpits,  propagated  their  lies  and  trumpery  as 
usual."*  Bui  the  poor  workmen  of  the  city,  prevented  from 
hearing  the  Word  in  regular  assemblies,  "  began  to  meet 
in  secret,"  says  our  chronicler,  "  after  the  manner  of  the 
eons  of  the  prophets  in  the  time  of  Aliitb,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  primitive  Church ;  and,  as  opjiortuuity  offered, 
they  assembled  at  one  time  in  a  house,  at  another  in  some 
cave,  sometimes  also  in  a  vineyard  or  in  a  wood.  Tliere,  he 
amongst  them  who  was  most  versed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
exhorted  the  rest ;  and  this  done,  they  all  prayed  together 
with  great  courage,  supporting  each  other  by  tlie  hope  that 
the  Gospel  would  be  revived  in  France,  and  that  the 
tyranny  of  Antichrist  would  come  to  an  end."  f  There  is  no 
power  that  can  arrest  the  progress  of  truth. 

But  one  victim  only  was  not  enough ;  and  if  the  first 
against  whom  the  persecution  was  let  loose  was  a  wool- 
comber,  the  second  was  a  gentleman  of  the  court.  It  was 
necessary  to  frighten  the  nobles  as  well  aa  the  people. 
Their  reverences  of  the  Sorbonne  of  Paris  could  not  think  of 
being  outstripped  by  the  Franciscans  of  Jleaux.  Berquln, 
"  the  most  learned  of  tlic  nobles,"  had  derived  fresh  c 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  after  having  attacked  ''  t 
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bwnets  or  the  Sorbonne"  in  certain  epigramfi,  had  open); 
■ecnsed  tliem  of  impiety.* 

Beda  and  DucbesDe,  who  had  not  ventured  to  reply  in 
their  usual  manner  to  the  witticisms  of  the  king's  gentleman, 
changed  their  mind,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  serious 
convictions  latent  behind  these  attacks.  Berquin  )iad  become 
a  Christian :  iiis  ruin  was  determined  on.  Beda  and  Duchesne, 
having  seized  some  of  his  translations,  found  in  them  matter 
to  bum  more  heretics  than  one.  "  He  maintains,"  said 
they,  "  that  it  is  wrong  to  invoke  tlie  Virgin  Mary  in  place  o( 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  call  her  the  source  of  all  grace.f 
He  inveighs  against  the  practice  of  calling  her  our  hope,  our 
life,  and  says  that  these  titlea  belong  only  to  the  Son  of 
God."  There  were  other  matters  besides  these.  Berquin'a 
study  was  like  a  bookseller's  shop,  whence  works  of  corruption 
were  circulated  through  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Coinmon- 
places  of  Melancthon,  in  particular,  served,  by  the  elegance  o( 
their  style,  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  literary  men  in  France. 
Tills  pious  noble,  living  only  amidst  his  folios  and  his  tmcti, 
had  become,  out  of  christian  charity,  translalor,  corrector, 
printer,  and  bookseller It  was  essential  to  check  thia  for- 
midable torrent  at  its  very  source. 

One  day,  as  Berquin  was  quietly  seated  at  his  studies, 
ftmong  his  beloved  books,  his  house  was  suddenly  surrounded 
by  the  sergeants-at-arms,  who  knocked  violently  at  the  door. 
ITiey  were  the  Sorbonne  and  its  agents,  who,  furnished  with 
authority  from  the  parliament,  were  making  a  domiciliary 
visit.  Beda,  the  formidable  syndic,  was  at  their  head,  and 
never  did  inquisitor  perform  his  duty  better ;  accompanied  by 
his  satellites,  he  entered  Berquin's  library,  told  him  his 
business,  ordered  a  watchful  eye  to  be  kept  upon  him,  and 
began  his  search.  Not  a  book  escaped  his  piercing  glance, 
wid  an  exact  inventory  of  the  whole  was  drawn  up  by  hii 
ordera.  Here  was  a  treatise  by  Melancthon,  there  a  book 
by  Carlstadt ;  farther  on,  a  work  of  Luther's.  Here  werfl 
heretical  books  translated  from  Latin  into  Prencli  by  Berquin 

•  Impietatia  etianj  accuBBtoa,  turn  rote,  turn  striptia.     Bbi3!  Icones. 
t  InoongruB  benUm  Viriiineia  invooori  pro  Spiritu  Sanoto.    Enmb 
Bpp.  1379. 
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himself;  there,  others  of  liia  own  composition.  All  the 
works  that  Beda  seized,  except  two,  were  liUed  witli  Lutheran 
errors.  He  left  tlic  house,  carrying  oif  his  booty,  and  more 
elated  than  ever  waa  general  laden  with  the  Kpoils  of  van- 
quished nations.* 

Eerquin  saw  that  a  great  storm  had  hurst  upon  him 
but  his  conrage  did  not  falter.  He  despisecl  his  enemies  too 
much  to  fear  them.  Meanwhile  Bcda  lost  no  lime.  On 
the  13th  of  May  1523,  the  parliament  issued  a  decree  that 
all  the  books  seized  in  Berqiiin's  house  should  be  laid  before 
the  faculty  of  theology.  The  opinion  of  the  Sorbonne  was 
Boon  pronounced ;  on  the  25th  of  June  it  condemned  alt  the 
works,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  already  mentioned,  to 
be  burnt  as  heretical,  and  ordered  that  Berquin  should  abjurs 
his  errors.     The  parliament  ratified  this  decision. 

The  nobleman  appeared  before  this  formidable  body.  He 
knew  that  the  next  step  might  be  to  the  scaffold ;  but,  like 
Luther  at  Worms,  he  remained  firm.  Vainly  did  the  par- 
liament order  him  to  retract,  Berquin  was  not  one  of  those 
who  fall  aioaif  after  having  been  made  partakere  of  the  Holy 
6hoit.  Whosoever  is  begotten  of  God,  keepeth  himself,  and 
tkca  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not.-f  Every  "iill  proves  that 
the  previous  conversion  has  been  only  apjArent  or  partial; 
but  Berquin's  conversion  was  real.  He  replied  wilh  firm- 
ness to  the  court  before  which  he  stood.  The  parliament, 
more  severe  than  the  Diet  of  Worms  had  been,  ordered  its 
officers  to  seize  the  accused,  and  take  him  to  the  prison  ol 
the  Conciergerie.  This  was  on  the  Ist  of  August  1523, 
On  the  5tb  the  parliament  handed  over  the  heretic  to  the 
Bishop  of  Paris,  in  order  that  this  prelate  might  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  affair,  and  that,  assisted  by  the  doctors  and 
councillors,  he  should  pronounce  sentence  on  the  culprit. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  episcopal  prison.J 

Thus  was  Berquin  passed  from  court  to  court  and  from 
one  prison  to  another.     Bcdn,  Duchesne,  and  their  cabal  had 

■GaiUard  Hist,  de  Francis  1.  ii.  241.  Cruvier,  Uiiiv.  da  P&ria, 
».  171. 

f  Hebrawa  vi.  4  :  1  Jubn  t.  IS. 

rtDuctua  eat  in  carureni,  coua  biErtacos  periclilatlu.  Enuui  Epfi 
ISTSf  Crrrier;  G  ail  lard  ;  loc,  til. 
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iheir  victiin  in  their  grasp;  but  the  court  still  cherished 
B  grudge  against  the  Sorbonne,  and  Francis  was  more 
powerful  than  Beda.  This  transaction  excited  great 
dignation  among  the  nobles.  Do  these  monks  and  priesta 
forget  what  the  sword  of  a  gentleman  is  worth  ?  "  Of  what 
is  be  accused?"  said  they  to  Francis  I.;  "  of  blaming  the 
custom  of  invoking  the  Virgin  in  place  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 
But  Erasnius  and  many  others  blame  it  likewise.  Is  it  for 
such  trifles  that  they  imprison  a  king's  ofBccr?*  This 
attack  is  aimed  at  literature,  true  religion,  the  nobility,  chi- 
valry, nay  the  crown  itselt"  The  king  was  glad  to  have 
another  opportunity  of  vexing  the  whole  company.  He 
iseued  letters  transferring  the  cause  to  the  royal  council,  and 
on  the  8th  of  August  an  usher  appeared  at  the  bishop's 
prison  with  an  order  from  the  king  to  set  Berquin  at  liberty. 

The  question  now  was  whether  the  monks  would  give 
way.  Francis  I.,  who  had  anticipated  some  resistance,  said  tv" 
the  agent  commissioned  to  execute  his  orders:  "  If  you  meet 
wii:h  any  resistance,  I  authorize  you  to  break  open  the 
gates."  This  language  was  clear.  The  monks  and  the  Sor- 
bonne submitted  to  the  alfront,  and  Berquin  being  restored 
to  hberty  appeared  before  the  king's  council,  by  which  be 
was  acquitted.-]- 

Thus  did  Francis  I.  humiliate  the  Church.  Berqui 
agined  that  France,  under  his  reign,  might  emancipate  her- 
self from  the  papacy,  and  liad  thoughts  of  renewing  the 
For  this  purpose  he  entered  into  communication  with  Eras- 
mus, who  at  once  recognised  hioi  as  a  man  of  worth.j; 
ever  timid  and  temporizing,  the  philosopher  said  to  him ; 
"  Beware  of  treading  on  a  hornet's  nest,  and  pursue  your 
studies  in  peace.§  Above  all,  do  not  mis  me  up  with  youi 
aSair;  tliat  would  neither  serve  you  nor  me."|| 

Tliis  rebufT  did  not  discourage  Berquin ;  if  the  mighties 
genius  of  the  age  draws  back,  he  will  put  his  trust  in  God 

*  Ob  iiiijiismadi  ncenigs.    Erasm.  Epp.  ISTD. 

i  At  jtidkee,  ubi  viderimt  causam  ceeb  nulliua  mamenti,  absolmout 
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who  never  falters,  God's  work  will  be  done  cither  with  ot 
without  the  aid  of  man.  "  lierquin,"  aitid  Erasmus,  "  bail 
Bome  resemblance  to  the  pabu-tree;  he  rose  up  again,  and 
became  proud  and  towering  againat  those  who  sought  to 
alarm  him,"* 

Such  were  not  all  who  had  embraced  the  erongeli&il  doi> 
trine.  Itlartial  Mazurier  had  been  one  of  the  most  zt&lr 
ous  preachers.  He  was  accused  of  teacliing  very  erroneous 
opinions.f  and  even  of  having  committed  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence while  at  Meaux.  "  This  Martial  Mazurier,  being  at 
Meaux,"  eaya  a  manuscript  of  that  city,  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  "  going  to  the  church  of  the  reverend 
Grayfriars,  and  seeing  the  image  of  St.  Francis,  wTth  the 
five  wounds,  outside  the  convent-gate,  where  that  of  Sti 
Roch  now  stands,  thretv  it  down  and  broke  it  in  pieces.* 
Mazurier  was  apprebended,  and  sent  to  the  Concierge riej 
where  he  suddenly  fell  into  deep  reflection  and  severe  anguish. 
It  was  the  morality  rather  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
that  had  attracted  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  reformers ;  and 
morality  left  him  without  strcjigth.  Alarmed  at  the  pro»< 
pect  of  the  stake,  and  decidedly  of  opinion  that  in  Franco 
the  victory  would  remain  oil  the  side  of  Rome,  he  easily 
persuaded  himself  that  he  would  enjoy  more  influence  and 
honour  by  returning  to  the  papacy.  Accordingly  he  re- 
tracted what  he  had  taught,  and  caused  doctrines  the  very 
Opposite  of  those  he  had  previously  held  to  be  preached  in 
his  parish  ;§  and  subsequently  Joining  the  most  fanatical 
doctors,  and  particularly  the  celebrated  Ignatius  Loyola,  be 
became  from  that  time  the  most  zealous  supporter  of  the 
papal  cause.1l  From  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
apostates,  after  theii  infidelity,  have  always  become  the 

•  Ills,  Hi 

litllebat  an. 
History,  ivi.  42. 

+  Hist,  de  I'OniverBite,  par  Crevi 

J  G>iUard,  Hist,  de  Fr>t>;uis  1.  v 

%  "Comma  i1  Ltail  bommi)  ftdroit,  il  eaquiia  la  CDndamnk^on,"  enjf 
Crt»i«r,  y.  '.'03. 

I  Cum  l|{nii(ia  LojoIk  iiiit  unisitiam.  LaoDoi,  Namne  gyiuutf 
^turia,  p.  C- 
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most  merciless  persecutors  of  the  doctrines  they  had  onoo 
professed. 

Mazurier  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  zeal. 
The  youthful  James  Pavanne  had  also  been  thrown  into 
prison.  Martial  hoped  that,  by  making  him  fall  like  himself, 
he  might  cover  his  own  shame.  The  youth,  amiabih'ty, 
learning,  and  uprightness  of  Pavanne,  created  a  general  in* 
terest  in  his  favour,  and  Mazurier  imagined  that  he  would 
himself  be  less  culpable,  if  he  could  persuade  Master  James 
to  follow  his  example.  He  visited  him  in  prison,  and  began 
his  manoeuvres  by  pretending  that  he  had  advanced  further 
than  Pavanne  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth:  "You  are 
mistaken,  James,"  he  often  repeated  to  him ;  "  you  have  not 
gone  to  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  you  only  know  the  surface 
of  the  waters."*  Nothing  was  spared,  neither  sophistry, 
promises,  nor  threats.  The  unhappy  youth,  seduced,  agi- 
tated, and  shaken,  sunk  at  last  under  these  perfidious 
attacks,  and  publicly  retracted  his  pretended  errors  on  the 
morrow  of  Christmas-day  1524.  But  from  that  hour  a 
spirit  of  dejection  and  remorse  was  sent  on  Pavanne  by  the 
Almighty.  A  deep  sadness  preyed  upon  him,  and  he  was 
continually  sighing.  "  Alas  1 "  repeated  he,  "  there  is 
nothing  but  bitterness  for  me  in  life."  Sad  wages  of  un- 
belief I 

Nevertheless,  among  those  who  had  received  the  Word  of 
God  in  France,  were  men  of  more  intrepid  spirit  than  Ma- 
zurier and  Pavanne.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1523,  Leclerc 
had  withdrawn  to  Metz  in  Lorraine,  and  there,  says  Theodore 
Beza,  he  had  followed  the  example  of  Saint  Paul  at  Corinth, 
who,  while  working  at  his  trade  as  a  tentmaker,  persuaded 
the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.f  Leclerc,  still  pursuing  his 
occupation  as  a  wool-carder,  instructed  the  people  of  his 
own  condition;  and  many  of  them  had  been  really  con- 
verted. Thus  did  this  humble  artisan  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  church  which  afterwards  became  celebrated. 

Leclerc  was  not  the  first  individual  who  had  endeavoured 

*  Actes  des  Martyrs,  p.  99. 
'  t  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xyiii.  3,  4.— Apostoli  apiid  Corinthios  exeni 
ptnm  secutus.    Bczae  I  cones. 
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to  shed  the  new  light  of  tlie  Gospel  oyer  Metz.  A  scholar, 
renowned  in  that  age  for  his  skill  in  the  occult  sciences, 
Master  Agrippa  of  Netteshemi,  "  a  marvelloQaly  learned 
clerk,  of  small  stature,  who  had  spent  much  time  in  trari  ^ 
who  spoke  every  language,  and  had  studied  Bvery  science, 
bad  Bxed  his  residence  at  Metz,  and  had  even  become 
syndic  of  the  city.  Agrippa  had  procured  Luther's  works, 
and  communicated  them  to  his  friends,-]-  and  among  others 
to  Master  John,  priest  of  Sainte-Croix,  himsclfa  great  clerk, 
and  with  whom  Master  Agrippa  was  very  intimate.  Many 
of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  citizens,  stirred  by  the  courage 
Luther  had  shown  at  Worms,  were  gained  over  to  his  eause,J 
and  already  in  March  1523,  an  erangeiical  placard  estoUing 
what  Luther  had  done  waa  posted  in  large  letters  on  a 
comer  of  the  episcopal  palace,  and  escited  much  public 
attention.  But  when  Leelerc  arrived,  the  flames,  for  an 
instant  overpowered,  sprung  up  with  renewed  energy.  In 
the  council-room,  in  the  hall  of  the  chapter,  and  in  the 
homes  of  the  citizens,  the  conversation  turned  perpetually  on 
the  Lutheran  business.  "  Many  great  clerks  and  learned 
persons  were  daily  questioning,  discussing,  and  debating 
this  matter,  and  for  the  most  part  taking  Luther's  side,  and 
already  preaching  and  proclaiming  that  accursed  sect."  § 
Erelong  the  evangelical  cause  received  a  powerful 
inforeement.  "  About  this  same  time  (1524),"  says 
chronicle,  "  there  came  to  Metz  an  Augustine  friar  nai 
John  Chaistellain  (Chatelain),  a  man  declining  in  years, 
of  agreeable  manners,  a  great  preacher  and  very  eloquent 
wondrous  comforter  to  the  poorer  sort.  By  which  mt 
he  gained  the  good-will  of  most  of  the  people  (not  of  all), 
especially  of  the  majority  of  the  priests  and  great  rabbins, 
against  whom  the  said  friar  John  preached  daily,  setting 
forth  their  vices  and  their  sins,  saying  that  they  abused 
poor  people,  by  which  grefit  animosily  was  stirred  up,"!] 

*  Lea  nhroniqiiea  de  U  villa  de  Mel;i.     Meti,  1R33. 
■f  Apud  Iilcti-nKeB  niihi  uuniiu]li  Luthemna.  cummunimrp  digutnii 
Aiakua  ad  Agrit^paiii,  Kpii.  lib.  iii,  cp.  10. 
t  Lamberl  Ton  AiiKnon,  by  F'rof.  Baum,  p.  69. 
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Jolin  Chatelaii),  «n  Augustine  monk  of  Tournaf,  and 
doctor  of  divinity,  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
God*  by  his  iutercourse  with  tlie  Augustinea  of  Antwerp. 
Tlie  doctrine  of  Christ,  when  preached  by  him  atilred  in 
chasuble  and  stole,  appeared  less  extraordinary  to  the  in- 
habitiiiits  of  Metz,  than  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  poor 
artisan,  who  laid  aside  the  couib  with  which  he  carded  his 
wool,  to  explain  a  French  version  of  the  Gospel. 

Everything  was  fermenting  in  Metz  during  that  famoDS 
Lent  of  151i4,  when  a  new  character  appeared  on  the  stage, 
a  priest,  a  doctor,  an  ex-friur,  and  {what  h^d  never  yet  been 
seen  in  France  or  Lorraine)  having  a  wife  with  him.-}-  This 
was  Lambert  of  Avignon. 

On  Lambert's  arrival  at  Wittemberg,  which  had  been  the 
object  of  hia  journey  on  leaving  tlie  convent,  he  was  well 
received  by  Luther,  and  the  reformer  had  hastened  to  recom- 
mend to  Spalatin  and  to  the  elector  this  friar,  who,  "  on 

account  of  persecution,  had  chosen  poverty  and  exile He 

pleases  me  in  all  respects,"  added  Luther4     Lambert  had 
begun  to  lecture  on  the  propiiet  Hosea  at  the  university, 
before  an  auditory  who  could  not  conceal  their  surprise  at 
hearing  snch  tljinga  from  the  mouth  of  a  Gaul.§    And  then, 
with  eyes  ever  turned  towards  his  native  land,  he  had  begun 
to    translate  into   Frencii  and    Italian  several  evangelical    ' 
pamphlets  published  by  Luther  and  other  doctors.    He 
not  the  only  Frenchman  at  Wittembei^:  he  there  met  with   < 
counts,  koights,  nobles,  and  others  come  from  France  to  see  I 
the  elector  and  to  converse  with  Luther,  "  the  overseer  of  I 
the  works  that  were  accomplishing  in  the  worlil."]!     Thesa  I 
Frenchmen  mutually  encouraged  each  other,  and,  as  is  usui 

'  Tocalue  ad  coKDitioiiBni  Dei.    Act.  Mart.  p.  180. 

t  Y  Ticnt  unK<  se  disanC  do«tcuT,  qui  promier  nvaJt  e>W  rsligieuli  et 
prisoBl  eslail  marie,    Chroniquea  do  Meli,  p.  B07, 

i  Ob  pcrseauUotKm  exul  &tque  pauptir  tuctue  ;  mih'i  per  omnia  p1a.B 
vb.    L.  Epp.  ii.  302. 

S  Aliquid  nostri  Martiai  conailio  exordiar,  vol  O^e&m  Praphotam,  T 
PralDid,  <sl  Lucani,  vi>l  aliquid  Ule.  Schelliorn,  AmiKTiilalos  Lill.  Iv.  33 

1  Veiiiiiiit  paaflii*   WilIeitil»tKa.m   Cuinircs,.  K^iiilfs,  Nobilcs,  et  a. 
Hiaui  e  Ciullia  nostra  ul  to  iaclytum  Ducutn  Ulio  Eloctorl  fiileMt,  ct  J 
tnefectum  Oparum,  M.  Lutheram.    C^mueut,  in  Oscam  prmt. 
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with  emigrants,  exaggerated  the  state  of  affairif,  imagiu- 
ing  that  a  spetidy  revululion  would  lead  to  the  triainph 
ID  tlietr  own  country  of  the  cause  which  they  had  so  mnch 
at  heart.  "  Almost  the  whole  of  Gaul  is  stirring,"  wrote 
Lambert  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  "  Although  in  France 
the  truth  haa  no  master  and  no  leader,  its  friends  ate  ver; 
nimieroua."* 

One  thing  alone  checked  tlicse  Frenchmen  at  Wittemberg: 
tlie  printing  of  the  pamphlets  intended  for  their  countrymen. 
"  Would  that  I  could  find  some  one,"  exclaimed  Lambert, 
"  that  could  print  not  only  in  Latin,  but  in  French  and  even 
in  Italian."  f  This  was  the  posture  of  afiaira  when  certain 
strangers  appeared  ;  tliey  were  from  Hamburg.  "  We  como 
to  ask  you  for  some  French  treatises,"  said  they  to  Lam- 
bert ;  "  for  we  liaye  some  one  in  Hamburg  who  will  print 
them  carefully.":^  It  wouid  u[j|ji'iir  that  there  were  also  a 
number  of  French  emigrants  at  Hamburg,  and  a  printer 
among  the  rest.  Lambert  could  not  restrain  his  joy ;  but 
there  was  still  another difBculty :  "And  how,"  said  he,  "can 
we  convey  these  books  into  France  from  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe?" — "  By  sea;  by  the  vessels  that  sail  to  and  fro,"  re- 
plied the  Hamburgers. §  "  Every  necessary  arrangement 
has  been  made."  Thus  the  Gospel  bad  hardly  been  restoi 
to  the  Church,  before  the  ocean  became  an  instrument 
its  dissemination.     The  Lord  halh  made  a  way 

Yet  this  could  not  suffice ;  every  Frenchman  retumii 
into  France  was  to  carry  a  few  books  with  him,  althouj 
the  scaffold  might  be  tlie  reward  of  his  enterprise. 
there  is  more  talking,  then  there  was  more  action.     A  yoi 
French  nobleman,  Claude  of  Taureau,  who  left  Wittemberg 
in  May  1523,  look  with  him  a  great  number  of  evangelical 

TCritiLtia  dilectoms.    Schelhurn,  Amcsn.  it. 

f  Si  inteniatur  qni  impr[nist  noo  UiDtcm  Litine  aed  GalliM  at  Italic^ 
lUGO  atquB  alia  tradani.     Ibid. 

J  Qjiud  ad  me  ei  Amburgo  nuBtii  advanerint  tractatus  Gslliou        '" 
Unlea  ;  oiunt  eaim  quod  illiuaitqui  oi  lingua  elima'' 
libroB.    Ibid  p.  343. 

g  Quo9  demum  navigiv  in  Galliam  mittil.    Itdd. 

D  Iwah  xliii.  16. 
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treatises  and  letters  whitli  Lambert  had  written  to  manj  ol 

Ihe  most  conapicuous  men  of  France  and  Savoy. 

On  the  13th  of  July  1523,  Lambert,  then  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  "  determined  (in  his  own  words)  to  flee  the  paths 
of  impiirily  aa  lie  had  nlwaya  done,"  entered  into  the  holy 
bonds  of  wedlock,  two  years  before  Lutlier,  and  the  tirst  of 
the  French  monks  or  priests.  When  married,  he  called  to 
mind  that  he  ought  not  to  think  "  how  he  might  please  hia 
wife,  but  how  he  might  please  the  Lord."  Christina,  the 
daughter  of  a  worthy  citizen  of  Herzherg,  was  ready  to  be 
the  companion  of  his  sufferings.  Lambert  told  his  Wittem- 
berg  friends  that  he  intended  returning  to  France. 

Luther  and  Melanctlion  were  terrified  at  the  thought. 
"  It  13  rather  from  France  to  Germany,"  said  Lutlier,  "  than 
from  Germany  to  France,  that  you  should  go."-]-  Lambert, 
all  whose  thoughts  were  in  France,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
reformer's  advice.:^ 

And  yet  Luther's  sentimenta  could  not  fail  to  make  aomfl 
impression  on  him.  Should  lie  go  to  Zurich,  whither  Luther 
nrges  him  ?  or  to  France  or  Lorraine,  where  Farel  and,  as 
he  believes,  Christ  himself  are  calling  bim  ?  Ue  was  in 
great  perp!exity.§  At  Zurich  he  would  find  peace  and 
safety;  in  France  peril  and  death. {|  Hi s  rest  was  broken, 
he  could  find  no  repose  ;^  he  wandered  through  the  streets 
of  Wittemberg  with  downcast  eyes,  and  his  wife  could  not 
restore  him  to  serenity.  At  last  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
called  upon  the  Lord  to  put  an  end  to  his  struggle,  by  mak- 
ing known  His  will  in  the  casting  of  lots.**  He  took  two 
slips  of  paper;  on  one  he  wrote  France,  on  the  other  8wit- 
aerland  ;  he  closed  his  eyea  and  drew;  the  lot  had  fallen  oa 

'Oflcap&tiia  mnltis  scripds  potiaaimum  quie  pluribua  in  Gallia  mid. 
iDDior  quipp«  nobilia  ClaudJua  de  Taiuo  abiit.    Ibid. 

f  Potiua  ad  aoa  illina,  guam  ad  voa  hinc,  cuiquam  miffraDduin  em» 
L.  Epp.  &d  Gerbellium  Stra,aburf!,  ii.  138. 

X  Neo  audit  msitin  cbaailium,  eia  ocEnpatna  sua  proprio.     Ibid.  437. 

3  In  grafiaKima  porptexitate.    Lambert  de  Fiduiium  Tocatione,  cap.  23 

H  In  prioro  vocatione  erat  pax  et  serenitaa  ;  iu  alia.  lera  multa  oteaden 
gnvisaima,  etiam  mortia  pcricula  srant. 

^  Nulla  erat  miaero  requiee,  nt  quidemTixdumaamniuiaoaperet.   Ibid 

'"  OraTit  DomiuQDi,  ut  baao  ooatradictloDBia aatla  ditimAR^   lUii. 
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US  THE  LOTS. 

France."  Agaiu  he  fell  on  his  kneea :  "  0  God,"  sud  he 
"  if  thou  wilt  not  close  these  lips  that  desire  to  ntter  Ih; 
praise,  deign  to  make  known  thy  pleasiire."f  Again  he 
tried,  and  the  answer  still  was  France.  And  some  honrs 
after,  recollecting  (said  he)  that  Gideon,  when  called  to  march 
against  the  Midianites,  had  thrice  asked  for  a  sign  from 
heaven  near  the  oak  of  Ophrah,f  he  prayed  God  a  third  time, 
and  a  tliird  time  the  lot  rephed  France,  From  that  hour  he 
hesitated  no  longer,  and  Luther,  who  conld  not  put  such 
confidence  in  the  lot,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  ceased  urging 
his  objections,  and  Lambert,  in  the  monlli  of  February  or 
March  1524,  taking  his  wife  witii  him,  departed  for  Stras- 
burg,  whence  he  repaired  to  Metz. 

He  soon  became  intimate  witii  Cbatelain,  whom  he  cal 
"  his  Jonathan,"  and  appearing  before  a  meeting  coi 
Bioned  to  inquire  into  his  doctrines ;  "  Suffer  me  to  preach  iS' 
public,"  said  the  man  of  Avignon,  "and  I  will  forthwith 
pubUsh  one  hundred  and  sixteen  theses  explanatory  of  my 
doctrine,  and  which  I  will  defend  against  all  manner  oi 
persons." 

Tlie  Chamber  of  XIIL,  messieurs  the  clerks,  and  mesi 
neuTs  of  justice,  before  whom  Lambert  had  been  called, 
frightened  at  such  a  request,  and  refused  permission 
shortly  after,  the  whole  troop  of  Antichrist  was  in  com- 
motion, said  Lambert  ;  canons,  monks,  inquisitors,  the 
bishop's  officials,  and  all  their  partisans,  endeavoured  lo  seiaa 
and  throw  him  into  the  dungeon  of  some  cloister.§  The 
magistrates  protected  Lambert,  but  intimated  that  he  bad 
better  leave  the  city.  Lambert  obeyed.  "  I  will  flee," 
he  to  his  Master,  "  but  will  still  confess  thy  name  1  W, 
ever  it  be  thy  good  pleasure,  I  will  endure  death.  I  ani' 
thy  hands ;  I  lice,  and  yet  I  flee  not ;  it  is  the  flight  w 

*  Et  eors  cccidil  euper  vocatione  ^ecunda.    Lanibert  da  Fidalium 
tlone,  cap.  23. 

tUtnoDcl3.adeTeturomDmD0sDeu[nkiidBreFul^nti9.     Ibid.    1. 
with  Prufe»<or  Uaum  io  thiukiDK  that  Lamlierl's  nurriLliTo  refers  t 

{  Judgea  vi.  30-4D. 

g  Sod  mux  inEuiiavit  tois  Antinhriati  cohors,  nempa  aauauiol,  m 
iQq.iusitDr,  offioialia,  et  rcluiui  qui  suut  ex  p&rM  earam  et  me  vi^w*  n 
Tnnt.    E;HBtolii  ad  frauclaaum  rcKain. 
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bt./«ineth  all  those  who  are  made  perfect."*  Lambeit  had  not 
beta  a  fortnight  in  Metz.  He  was  to  learn  that  God  makes 
kni^iMi  his  will  by  other  means  than  the  drawing  of  lots.  It 
wa'4  not  for  France  that  this  monk  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  was  destined ;  we  shall  soon  behold  him  playing  an 
important  part  in  Germany,  as  reformer  of  Hesse.  He  re- 
turifed  to  Strasburg,  leaving  Chatelain  and  Leclerc  at  Metz. 
Owing  to  the  zeal  of  these  two  men  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
spread  more  and  more  through  the  whole  city.  A  very 
devout  woman,  named  Toussaint,  of  the  middle  rank,  had  a 
son  called  Peter,  with  whom,  in  the  midst  of  his  sports,  she 
would  often  converse  in  a  serious  strain.  Everjrwhere,  even 
in  the  homes  of  the  townspeople,  something  extraordinary 
was  expected.  One  day  the  child,  indulging  in  the  amuse- 
ments natural  to  his  age,  was  riding  on  a  stick  in  his  mother's 
room,  when  the  latter,  conversing  with  her  friends  on  the 
things  of  God,  said  to  them  with  an  agitated  voice :  "  Anti- 
christ will  soon  come  with  great  power,  and  destroy  those 
who  have  been  converted  at  the  preaching  of  EHas.'*f  These 
words  being  frequently  repeated  attracted  the  child's  atten- 
tion, and  he  recollected  them  long  after.  Peter  Toussaint 
was  no  longer  a  child  when  the  doctor  of  theology  and  the 
wool-comber  were  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Metz.  His  rela- 
tions and  friends,  surprised  at  his  youthful  genius,  hoped  to 
see  him  one  day  filling  an  eminent  station  in  the  Church. 
One  of  his  uncles,  his  father's'  brother,  was  dean  of  Metz  •, 
it  was  the  highest  dignity  in  the  chapter.  J  The  Cardinal 
John  of  Lorraine,  son  of  Duke  Ren^,  whc  maintained  a  large 
establishment,  testified  much  regard  for  the  dean  and  his 
nephew.  The  latter,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  had  just 
obtained  a  prebend,  when  he  began  to  lend  an  attentive  ear 
to  the  Gospel.  Might  not  the  preaching  of  Chatelain  and 
Leclerc  be  that  of  Elias  ?    It  is  true.  Antichrist  is  already 

*  In  manu  tua  sum,  sic  fugio  quasi  non  fugiam.  Hsbc  est  fuga  omnibus 
perfectissimis  conveniens.    De  vocatione  iidelium,  cap.  15. 

f  Cum  equitabam  in  arundino  longa,  memini  ssepe  audisse  me  a  matr^ 
venturum  Antichristum  cum  potoutia  magna,  perditurumque  cos  qui  esseni 
ad  Elias  prsedioationem  couversi.  Tossanus  Farello,  4th  September  1523^ 
MS.  in  the  conclave  of  Neufchatel. 

t  Ibid.  2l8t  July  1525. 


anning  against  it  in  every  quarter.  Bat  it  matters  not  "  1*1 
ns  lift  up  our  lieada  to  the  Lord,"  said  he,  "  for  he  will  codm 
and  will  not  tarry."  * 

The  evangelical  doctrine  was  making  its  way  into  the  first 
families  of  Metz.  Tlie  chevalier  D'Esch,  a  man  highly  re- 
spected, and  the  dean's  intimate  friend,  had  just  been  con- 
verted.f    The  friends  of  the  Gospel  rejoiced.    "  The  kulght, 

onr  worthy  master," repeated  Peter,  adding  with  noble 

candour;  "  if,  however,  we  are  permitted  to  have  a  master 
upon  earth."  | 

Thus  Metz  was  about  to  become  a  focus  of  light,  when 
the  imprudent  zeal  of  Leclerc  suddenly  arrested  this  alow  but 
sure  progress,  and  aroused  a  storm  that  threatened  uttei 
ruin  to  the  rising  church.  The  common  people  of  Metz 
continued  walking  in  their  old  superstitions,  and  Leclerc's 
heart  was  vexed  at  seeing  this  great  city  plunged  in  "  idola- 
try." One  of  their  great  festivals  was  approaching.  About 
a  league  from  the  city  stood  a  chapel  containing  images 
of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  moat  celebrated  saints  of  the  coun- 
try, and  whither  all  the  inhabitants  of  Metz  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  a  pilgrimage  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year, 
to  worship  the  images  and  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  their 
Bins. 

The  eve  of  the  festival  had  arrived :  Leclerc's  pious  and 
courageous  soul  was  violently  agitated.  Has  not  God  said 
Thou  shall  not  btno  dotnn  to  their  gods  ;  but  thou  shaU  vttert^ 
overthrow  them,  and  quite  break  doicn  their  images  ?  §  Leclerc 
thought  that  this  command  vras  addressed  to  him,  and  with- 
out consulting  either  Chatelain,  Esch,  or  any  of  those  whom 
he  might  liave  suspected  would  have  dissuaded  him, 
quitted  the  city  in  the  evening,  just  as  night  was  coming 
on,  and  approached  the  chapel.  Th?re  he  pondered  a  while 
flitting  silently  before  the  statues.    He  still  had  it  in  hia 


itorim  capita  nostra  ad  Domiaam  qui  veoiet  et  nim  tan 
'  dkbit.     TuBEiiDUa  Farellu,  4th  September  1525. 

i-  ClarioBLmuni  ilium  equitem    ..  cui  multumf^milisrilatis  elimioitlN, 

insi,  palmo  moo.     Ibid.  SJ  Aug.  1624, 

t  Ibid.  2lBt  July  1.525.    MS.  of  Meafcb&toL 
i  ExoduB  XX.  i  :  xxiii.  24. 
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power  to  withdraw;  but to-morrow,  in  a  few  hours,  the 

whole  city  that  should  worship  God  alone  will  be  kneeling 
down  before  these  blocks  of  wood  and  stone.  A  struggle 
ensued  in  the  wool-comber's  bosom,  like  that  which  we 
trace  in  so  many  Christians  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
Church.  What  matters  it  to  him  that  what  he  sees  are  the 
images  of  saints,  and  not  of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  7 
Does  not  the  worship  which  the  people  pay  to  these  images 
belong  to  God  alone  ?  Like  Polyeucte  before  the  idols  in 
the  temple,  his  heart  shudders,  his  courage  reviyes : 

Ne  perdons  plus  de  temps,  le  sacrifice  est  pr6t, 
Allons  y  da  vrai  Dieu  soutenir  Pinter^t ; 
Aliens  fouler  aux  pieds  ce  foudre  ridicule, 
Dont  arme  un  bois  pourri  oe  peuple  trop  cr^dule ; 
Allons  en  eclairer  ravenglement  fatal, 
Allons  briser  ces  dieux  de  pierre  et  de  m€tal ; 
Abandonnons  nos  jours  h  cette  ardeur  cdeste — 
Faisons  triompher  Dieu;-  qu'il  dispose  du  reste.* 

Comeille,  Polyeuate, 

Leclerc  arose,  approached  the  images,  took  them  down 
and  broke  them  in  pieces,  indignantly  scattering  their  frag- 
ments before  the  altar.  He  doubted  not  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  had  excited  him  to  this  action,  and  Theodore  Beza 
thinks  the  same.f  After  this,  Leclerc  returned  to  Metz, 
which  he  entered  at  daybreak,  unnoticed  save  by  a  few  per- 
sons as  he  was  entering  the  gates.  J 

Meanwhile  all  were  in  motion  in  the  ancient  city ;  bells 
were  ringing ;  the  brotherhoods  were  assembling ;  and  the 
whole  population  of  Metz,  headed  by  the  canons,  priests, 
and  monks,  went  forth  in  solemn  procession ;  they  recited 
prayers  or  sung  hymns  to  the  saints  they  were  going  t« 
adore ;  crosses  and  banners  moved  on  in  due  order,  and  in- 
struments of  music  or  drums  responded  to  the  voices  of  the 
faithful.  At  length,  after  nearly  an  hour's  march,  the  pro- 
cession reached  the  place  of  pilgrimage.  But  what  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  priests,  when  advancing,  censer  in 

*  What  many  admire  in  verse  they  condemn  in  history* 
f  Diyini  spiritus  afflatu  impulsus.    Bezse  Icones. 
X  Mane  apud  urbis  portas  deprehensus. 


E-iOo  LECLERC  CONDEMNED  AND  TOHTUBKD. 

band,  they  discovered  tlic  images  they  had  come  to  W0T3hi]i 
mutilated  and  covering  the  earth  with  their  fragmenta 
They  recoiled  with  liorror,  and  announced  this  sacrile- 
gious act  to  the  crowd.  Suddenly  the  chanting  ceased,  tha 
instruments  were  aiknt,  tlie  banners  lowered,  and  tlie 
whole  multitude  was  in  a  state  of  indescribable  agitation. 
The  canons,  priests,  and  monks  endeavoured  to  inflame  their 
minda,  and  exeited  the  people  to  search  for  the  criminal, 
and  demand  his  death*  But  one  cry  burst  from  every  lip  ; 
"  Death,  death  to  the  sacrilegious  wretchl"  They  returned 
to  Metz  in  haste  and  in  disorder. 

Leclere  was  known  to  all ;  many  times  he  had  called  the 
images  idols.  Besides  had  he  not  been  seen  at  daybreak 
returning  from  the  direction  of  the  chapel.  He  was  seized ; 
he  immediately  confessed  his  crime,  and  conjured  the  people 
to  worship  God  alone.  But  this  language  still  further  ex- 
asperated the  fury  of  the  multitude,  who  would  have  dragged 
him  to  instant  death.  When  led  before  his  judges,  he  boldly 
dechired  that  Jesus  Christ,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  should 
alone  be  adored.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  and 
taken  out  to  the  plaice  of  execution. 

Here  a  fearful  scene  awaited  him.  The  cruelty  of  his 
persecutors  had  been  contriving  all  that  could  render  his 
pnniahraent  more  horrible.  Near  the  scaffold  men  were 
heating  pincers  that  were  to  serve  as  the  instruments  of 
tlieir  rage.  Leclere,  firm  and  calm,  heJtrd  unmoved  the 
wild  yells  of  the  monks  and  people.  They  began  by  cutting 
off  his  right  hand ;  then  taking  up  the  burning  pincers, 
they  tore  off  his  nose  ;  after  this,  they  lacerated  his  arms,  and 
when  they  had  thus  mangled  them  in  several  places,  they 
concluded  by  burning  his  breasts.-j-  While  his  enemies  were  in 
this  manner  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  his  body,  Leclerc's 
I  mind  was  at  rest.  He  recited  solemnly  and  with  a  loud 
■  woicej  these  words  of  David  :    Their  idols  ars  lilver  and 


I  Aol.  tlart.  Lai.  p. 


p.  189. 

!ntibuB  forclpibuB   sbri^pto,  Eisilemque  bracbia 
a  orudeliBBime  peruetig.     Beue  Igodbs  ;  MS.  de 
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goldy  the  work  of  men^s  hands.  They  have  mouths^  hut  the^ 
speak  not ;  eyes  have  they,  hut  they  see  not ;  they  have  ears^ 
hut  they  hear  not ;  noses  have  they,  hut  they  smell  not ;  they 
have  handsy  hut  they  handle  not ;  feet  have  they,  hut  they 
walk  not ;  neither  speak  they  through  their  throat.  They 
that  make  them  are  like  unto  them  ;  so  is  every  one  that 
trusteth  in  them,  0  Israel,  trust  thou  in  the  Lord  ;  he  is 
their  help  and  their  shield,  (Psalm  cxv.  4-9).  The  sight 
of  such  fortitude  daunted  the  enemies,  and  strengthened 
the  faithful  •*  the  people,  who  had  before  shown  so  much 
anger,  were  astonished  and  touched  with  compassion.f 
After  these  tortures  Leclerc  was  burnt  by  a  slow  fire,  in 
conformity  with  his  sentence.  Such  was  the  death  of  the 
first  martyr  of  the  Gospel  in  France. 

But  the  priests  of  Metz  were  not  satisfied.  In  vain 
had  they  endeavoured  to  shake  the  constancy  of  Chatelain. 
"  He  is  deaf  as  an  adder,"  said  they,  "  and  refuses  to  hear 
the  truth.'' J  He  was  seized  by  the  creatures  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  and  carried  to  the  castle  of  Nommeny. 

He  was  then  degraded  by  the  bishop's  officers,  who  stripped 
him  of  his  priestly  vestments,  and  scraped  his  fingers  with  a 
piece  of  glass,  saying :  "  By  this  scraping,  we  deprive  thee  of 
the  power  to  sacrifice,  consecrate,  and  bless,  which  thou  re- 
ceivedst  by  the  anointing  of  hands."  §  Then,  throwing  over 
him  a  layman's  dress,  they  surrendered  him  to  the  secular 
power,  which  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  pile 
was  soon  erected,  and  the  minister  of  Christ  consumed  by 
the  flames.  '^  Lutheranism  spread  not  the  less  through  the 
whole  district  of  Metz,"  say  the  authors  of  the  history  of  the 
Galilean  Church,  who  in  other  respects  highly  approve  of  this 
severity. 

As  soon  as  this  storm  began  to  beat  upon  the  Church 
at  Metz,  tribulation  had  entered  into  Toussaint's  family. 
His  uncle,  the  dean,  without  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
measures  directed  against  Leclerc  and  Chatelain,  shuddered 

*  Adyersariis  territis,  pii9  magnopcre  confirmatis.    Bezse  Icones. 
i*  Nemo  qui  non  commoveretur,  attonitus.    Act.  Mart.  Lat.  p.  189. 
%  Instar  aspidis  serpeutis  aures  omiii  surditate  affectas.    Ibid.  p.  183. 
§  Utriusque  manus  digitos  lamina  vitrea  erasit.    Jbid.\>,  ^^% 
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at  the  thought  thai  his  nephew  was  one  of  their  party 

His  mother's  alarm  was  grenter  BtiU,  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose ;  the  liberty  and  life  of  all  who  had  lent 
their  ear  to  the  Gospel  were  endangered.  The  blood  that 
the  inquisitors  had  shed  had  only  increased  their  thirst  -. 
more  scaffolds  would  erelong  "be  raised.  Peter  Toussaint,  Iha 
knight  Each,  and  many  others,  hastily  quitted  Metz,  and 
sought  refuge  at  Daale. 


CHAPTEE  rX. 

Faiel  and  his  Brothers— Furol  eipelled  from  Gap— H«  preaohea  Id  the 
Fields— Tbs  Knight  Anemond  af  Cocc— The  Minorite— Aaemond  quiU 
frunee — Luther  to  the  Dulie  of  ^vo;— Farel  quits  France. 

Ttiirs  violently  did  the  gale  of  persecution  blow  at  Meaux  and 
tit  Metz.  The  north  of  France  rejected  the  Gospel ;  the  Gospel 
for  a  while  gave  way.  But  the  Refonnation  only  changed 
its  ground ;  and  the  provinces  of  the  south-east  became  the 
scene  of  action. 

Faiel,  who  hod  taken  refuge  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
there  labouring  with  great  activity.  It  was  of  little  moment 
to  him  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  domestic  life  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  The  rumour  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Meaux 
and  at  Paris  had  filled  his  brothers  with  a  certain  degree  of 
terror ;  but  an  unknown  power  was  drawing  them  towards 
the  new  and  admirable  things  on  which  William  conversed 
with  them.  The  latter  besought  them  with  all  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  zeal  to  he  converted  to  the  Gospel;* 
Daniel,  Walter,  and  Claude  were  at  last  won  over  to 
God  whom  their  brother  announced.  Tliey  did  not  at 
abandon  the  religious  worship  of  their  forefathers  ; 
when  persecution  arose,  they  coura-geously  sacrificeil  thdr 
(rienda,  their  property,  and  their  country  to  worship  JeAU> 
*  Clurapard  U3. 
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Christ  in  freedom*  The  brothers  of  Luther  and  of  Zwingle 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  decidedly  converted  to  the 
Gospel ;  the  French  Reform  from  its  very  commencement  had 
a  more  tender  and  domestic  character. 

Farel  did  not  confine  his  exhortations  to  his  brethren ;  he 
proclaimed  the  truth  to  his  relations  and  friends  at  Gap  and 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  would  even  appear,  if  we  may 
credit  a  manuscript,  that,  profiting  by  the  friendship  of 
certain  clergymen,  he  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  several 
churches  ;f  but  other  authorities  positively  declare  that  he  did 
not  at  this  time  ascend  the  pulpit.  However  this  may  be, 
the  doctrine  he  professed  caused  great  agitation.  The  mul- 
titude and  the  clergy  desired  to  silence  him.  "  What  new 
and  strange  heresy  is  this?"  said  they ;  "must  all  the  prac- 
tices of  piety  be  counted  vain  ?  He  is  neither  monk  nor 
priest :  he  has  no  business  to  preach."  { 

Erelong  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Gap 
combined  against  Farel.  He  was  evidently  an  agent  of  that 
sect  which  the  whole  country  is  opposing.  "  Let  us  cast 
this  firebrand  of  discord  far  from  us,"  they  exclaimed. 
Farel  was  summoned  to  appear,  harshly  treated,  and  vio- 
lently expelled  from  the  city.§ 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  native  country :  were 
there  not  in  the  fields,  the  villages,  the  banks  of  the  Durance, 
of  the  Guisanne,  and  of  the  Is^re  many  souls  that  stood  in 
need  of  the  Gospel  ?  and  if  he  incurred  any  danger,  could 
he  not  find  an  asylum  m  those  forests,  caverns,  and  steep 
rocks  that  he  had  so  often  traversed  in  his  youth?  He 
began,  therefore,  to  go  through  the  country  preaching  in 
private  houses  and  in  solitary  fields,  and  seeking  an  asylum 
in  the  woods  and  on  the  brink  of  torrents.!!    This  was  a  school 


*  Farel,  gentilhomme  de  condition,  dou6  de  bons  moyens,  lesquels  U 
perdit  tons  pour  sa  religion,  aussi  bien  que  trois  autres  eiens  frferos. 
Geneva  MS. 

f  11  precha  I'^vangile  publiquement  avec  une  grande  liberty.  Choupard 
MS.  t  Ibid. ;  Hist,  des  Evfeques  de  Nismes,  1738. 

§  II  fut  chasse,  voire  fort  rudement,  tant  par  I'eveque  que  par  ceux  d€ 
U  rille.    Choupard  MS. 

y  Olim  errabundus  in  silvis,  in  nemoribus,  in  aquis  vagatus  sum.  Fare 
ad  Capit.  de  Bucer.    Basil,  25th  Oct.  152f .    MS.  letter  at  Neufonatcl 
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iNEMOND  DE  COCT. 

1 

■ 

in  whicli  God  trained  liim  for  other  labours 

'. 

The  crosses, 

persecutions 

and 

machinations  of  Satan, 

of  which  I 

waa 

forewarned, 

lave 

not  IWL'n  wanting',"  sait 

lie 

"  thev 

are 

Even  much 

ever 

r  than  I  could  have  borne  of 

niyaelf; 

but 

God  is  my  father ;  He  das  provided  and  always  will  provide 
me  t!ie  atrerigth  which  I  reqiiire."*  A  great  number  of  the 
iuhaltitants  of  these  rural  districts  received  the  truth  from 
his  lips.  Tlius  the  persecution  that  bad  driven  Farel  from 
Paris  and  from  Meaux,  contributed  to  the  spread  of  tlie  Re- 
formation in  tlie  provinces  of  the  Saone,  of  the  Rhone,  and 
of  the  Alps.  Every  age  baa  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  the 
saying  of  Scripture :  T/it^  that  were  scattered  abroad  laent 
veerifirltere  preaching  tlie  TToit/.-]- 

Araong  the  Frenchmen  who  were  at  that  time  gained 
to  the  Gospel  was  a  gentleman  of  Dauphiny,  the  clievt 
Anemond  de  Coct,  younger  son  of  the  auditor  of  Coct, 
of  Chfitelard.  He  was  active,  ardent,  and  lively,  sincerely 
pious,  and  a  foe  to  relics,  processions,  and  the  clergy ;  ha 
received  the  evangelical  doctrine  with  great  alacrity,  and 
was  soon  entirely  devoted  to  it.  Ho  could  not  endure  forraB 
in  religion,  and  would  gladly  have  abolished  all  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church.  The  religion  of  the  heart,  the  inward 
worship,  was  in  liis  view  the  only  true  one.  "  Never,"  said 
he,  "  has  my  spirit  found  any  rest  iu  externals.  The  snm 
of  Christianity  is  comprised  in  these  words  i  John  truly  bap- 
tized viith  xmter,  but  ye  shall  be  baptUed  Kith  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  ;/f  must  ptit  on  the  neio  man."\ 

Coct,  endued  with  all  the  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman,  spoke 
and  wrote  at  one  time  in  Latin,  at  another  in  French.  He 
read  and  quoted  Donatus,  Thomas  Atjuinas,  Juvenal,  and 
the  Bible  I  His  style  was  abrupt,  passiug  suddenly  from  one 
idea  to  another.  Ever  in  motion,  he  presented  himself 
wherever  a  door  seemed  open  to  the  Gospel,  or  a  celebrated 
doctor  was  to  be  heard.  By  his  cordiality  he  won  the  hearts 
of  all  his  acquaintances.     "  He  is  distinguished  by  rank  and 


:4 

erely         I 
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fearning,**  said  Zwingle  at  a  later  period,  "  but  more  distin- 
^ished  still  for  piety  and  affability."*  Anemond  is  the 
type  of  many  of  the  reformed  Frenchmen.  Vivacity,  simple- 
heartedness,  zeal  sometimes  carried  even  to  imprudence,  are 
the  qualities  often  found  in  those  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
who  embraced  the  Gospel.  But  at  the  opposite  extreme  of 
the  French  character  we  find  the  serious  features  of  Calvin, 
a  weighty  counterpoise  to  the  levity  of  Coct.  Calvin  and 
Anemond  are  the  two  poles  between  which  revolves  the 
whole  religious  world  in  France. 

No  sooner  had  Anemond  received  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  Farel,f  than  he  sought  himself  to  gain  converts 
to  that  doctrine  of  spirit  and  of  life.  His  father  was  dead  ; 
his  elder  brother,  of  harsh  and  haughty  temper,  disdainfully 
repelled  him.  Lawrence,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and 
who  loved  him  sincerely,  seemed  but  half  to  understand  him. 
Anemond,  finding  himself  rejected  by  his  own  kindred, 
turned  his  activity  to  another  quarter. 

Hitherto  the  awakening  in  Dauphiny  had  been  confined 
solely  to  the  laity.  Farel,  Anemond,  and  their  friends,  de- 
sired to  see  a  priest  at  the  head  of  this  movefment,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  would  shake  the  provinces  of  the  Alps.  There 
dwelt  at  Grenoble  a  minorite  priest,  Peter  Sebville  by 
name,  a  preacher  of  great  eloquence,  of  an  honest  and  good 
heart,  not  taking  counsel  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  whom 
God  was  gradually  attracting  to  him.J  Sebville  soon  be- 
came aware  that  there  is  no  infallible  teacher  but  the  Word 
of  God ;  and,  abandoning  the  doctrines  that  are  supported 
on  human  testimony  alone,  he  determined  in  his  own  mind 
to  preach  the  Word  "  purely,  clearly,  and  holily."  §  In 
these  three  words  the  whole  of  the  Reformation  is  summed 
up.  Coct  and  Farel  were  delighted  as  they  heard  this  ne?v 
preacher  of  grace  raising  his  eloquent  voice  in  their  province, 

*  Yirum  est  genere,  doctrinaque  clarum,  ita  pietate  humaiutatequa 
longe  clariorem.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  319. 

+  In  a  letter  to  Farel  he  subscribes  himself :  Filius  tuns  humilis.  2d 
September  1.5*24. 

t  Pater  coelestis  animum  sic  tuum  ad  se  traxit.  Zwin^Uut.  b6b<all»« 
Epp.  p.  320 

S  NitiJt),  pure,  sancteqne  prnedicare  in  animum  inducia.    X.bV<L 
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and  thought  fhitt  their  own  presence  would  henceforward  be 
leBH  necessary. 

Tlie  more  the  awakening  spread,  the  moreviolent  became  the 
opposition.  Anemond,  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Luther  and  Zwinglc,  and  of  v  isiting  those  countries  where  the 
Reformation  had  originated,  and  indignant  at  the  rejection  of 
the  Gospel  by  Ins  fellow-eounlryinen,  resolved  to  bid  farewell 
to  his  home  and  his  family,  lie  made  his  will,  disposing  of 
his  property,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  his  elder  bro~ 
thcr,  the  lord  of  Chfitelard,  in  favour  of  his  brother  Law- 
rence ;•  and  then  quitting  Dauphiny  and  France,  he  made 
his  way  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  the  south,  through  coun- 
tries which  it  was  no  easy  matter  in  that  age  to  traverse,  and 
passing  through  SwifKerland,  hardly  stopping  at  Basle,  he 
arrived  at  Wittembcrg,  where  Luther  was  residing.  This 
was  shortly  after  the  second  Diet  of  Nnremherg.  The  French 
gentleman  accosted  the  Saxon  doctor  with  his  usual  vivar 
city;  talked  with  him  enthusiastically  about  the  Grospelf 
and  eagerly  laid  before  him  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the 
propagation  of  the  truth.  The  gravity  of  tlic  Saxon  smilGd 
at  the  southern  imagination  of  the  chevalier  ;f  and  Luther, 
notwithstanding  certain  prejudices  against  the  French  char- 
acter, was  fascinated  and  carried  away  by  Anemond.  He 
was  affected  by  the  thought  that  this  gentleman  had  come 
*rom  France  to  Witteraberg  for  ttie  sake  of  the  GospeLf 
"  Assuredly,"  said  the  reformer  to  his  friends,  "  this  Frendi 
knight  is  an  excellent,  learned,  and  pious  man.''§  The 
young  noble  produced  the  same  impression  on  Zwingte  and 
on  Luther. 
Anemond,  seeing  what  Luther  and  Zwingte  had  done, 
l.tiiought  tliat  if  they  would  turn  their  attention  to  France  and 
^iii^vay,  nothing  could  resist  them.    Accordingly,  as  be  could 

*  Hon  fr^re  Aniictnond  Coi^t,  chcriklier,  au  partit  du  puji  me  ftitt  ttm 
hnntier.    MS.  letters  in  thi  library  at  Neufchalel. 

f  Miro  ■.rlciis  in  Eta,iigeliuni,  nitja  Luther  to  Spalat-n.  Epp.  U.  SH 
ijclir  briiiijiig  iu  del  Herri ichkeit  dea  Evangolii,  said  ba  to  the  Duk»  a) 
SavDV.     Ibid.  4Ut. 

t  EvniiBfllli  er«li»  Km  profeetus  e  G.llia.     L.  Epp.  iL  MO. 

S  Hie  Gallu-j  eqiiw        optiiDUa  vir  eet,  eruditus  u  iiina.     IbM. 
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not  prevail  on  them  to  go  thither,  he  begged  them  at  least 
to  write.  In  particular,  he  requested  Luther  to  address  a 
letter  to  Duke  Charles  of  Savoy,  brother  to  Louisa  and  Phill- 
Derta,  and  uncle  to  Francis  I.  and  Margaret.  "  This  prince/* 
said  he  to  the  doctor,  "  feels  great  attraction  towards  piety 
and  true  religion,*  and  loves  to  converse  on  the  Reformation 
with  some  of  the  persons  about  his  court  He  is  just  the 
man  to  understand  you ;  for  his  motto  is  this :  Mhil  deest 
timentihus  i)ettm,f  and  this  device  is  yours  also.  Injured  in 
turns  by  the  empire  and  by  France,  humiliated,  vexed,  and 
always  in  danger,  his  heart  stands  in  need  of  God  and  of  his 
grace :  all  that  he  wants  is  a  powerful  impulse.  If  he  were 
won  to  the  Gospel,  he  would  have  an  immense  influence  on 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  France.  Write  to  him,  I  beseech 
you." 

Luther  was  wholly  German  in  character,  and  would  have 
found  himself  ill  at  ease  out  of  Germany ;  yet,  am'mated  by 
a  true  Catholicism,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  as  soon  as 
he  saw  brethren,  and  in  every  place  when  there  was  any 
word  of  exhortation  to  be  given,  he  took  care  that  it  should 
be  heard.  He  sometimes  wrote  on  the  same  day  to  the 
farthest  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  Low  Countries,  to  Savoy,  and 
to  Livonia. 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  he  to  Anemond*s  request,  **  a  love 
for  the  Gospel  is  a  rare  gift,  and  an  inestimable  jewel  in  a 
prince."}  And  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  duke,  which 
Anemond  probably  carried  as  far  as  Switzerland. 

"  May  your  highness  pardon  me,"  wrote  Luther,  "  If  I,  a 
weak  and  despised  man,  presume  to  address  you ;  or  rather 
ascribe  this  boldness  to  the  glory  of  the  Gospel ;  for  I  can- 
not see  that  glorious  light  rising  and  shining  in  any  quarter 

without  exulting  at  the  joyful  sight It  is  my  desire  that 

my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  gain  many  souls  by  the  example 
of  your  most  serene  highness.     And  for  this  reason  I  desire 

*  £in  grosser  Liebhaber  der  vmhren  Keli/^on  und  Gottselij^keit.  L. 
Epp.  ii.  40i. 

f  Nothing  is  wanting  to  those  who  fear  God.  Hist.  Gen.  de  la  Maiaos 
de  Savoie,  par  Guichenon,  ii.  2*28, 

t  Eine  seltsame  Gabe  und  hrhes  Klcinod  nnter  den  Fiirsten.  L.  ]Spp.  U. 

VOL.    in.  19 


Hi,  ldther's  faith  ami  its  conseqcehces.  ^I 

to  set  onr  doctrine  before  you We  believe  tbat  the  com- 
mencement of  Ealvatiun  and  the  sum  of  Christianity  is  fattb 
in  Christ,  who  by  liis  blood  itlonc,  and  not  by  our  works,  hu 
made  »!onement  for  sin,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  ol 
death.  We  believe  that  this  faith  ia  a  gin  of  God,  and  that 
it  is  created  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  hearts,  and  not  found 
by  our  own  labours.  For  faith  is  a  liring  thing,*  which  spi- 
ritually begetteth  the  man,  and  maketh  him  a  new  ereature," 

Luther  then  proceeded  to  the  consequences  of  faith,  and 
showed  how  it  couH  not  be  possessed  without  sweeping 
away  the  whole  scalfolding  of  false  doctrines  and  liuman 
works  that  the  Cliurch  had  so  laboriously  raised.  "  If  grace," 
said  he,  "  is  obtained  by  Christ's  blood,  it  is  not  by  our  own 
works.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  the  labours  of  all  the 
cloisters  are  unavailing,  and  these  institutions  should  be 
abolished,  as  being  contrary  to  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
leading  men  to  trust  in  their  own  good  works.  Ingrafted  in 
Christ,  nothing  remaiiia  for  us  but  to  do  good,  for  having 
become  good  trees,  we  should  bear  witness  to  it  by  good 
fruits. 

"  Gracious  prince  and  lord,"  said  Luther  in  conclnsion, 
"  may  your  highness,  who  has  made  so  happy  a  beginning, 
help  to  propagate  this  doctrine  ;  not  with  the  power  of  the 
Bword,  which  would  injure  the  Gospel,  but  by  inviting  into 
yoDT  states  learned  doctors  who  may  preach  the  Word,  It 
ii  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  that  Jesus  will  destroy  Anti- 
christ, in  order  that,  as  Daniel  says  (chap.  viii.  ver.  25),  ha 
may  be  broken  without  hand.  For  this  reason,  most  serene 
prince,  may  your  highness  fan  the  spark  that  lias  been 
kindled  in  yonr  heart ;  may  a  (lame  go  forth  from  the  house 
of  Savoy,  as  in  former  times  from  the  honse  of  Joseph  ;■}■ 
may  all  France  he  consumed  like  stubble  before  tlial  fire- 
may  it  hum,  blaze,  and  purify,  so  that  this  illustrious  king 
dom  may  truly  be  called  most  chriitiun,  for  which  it  is  in- 
debted, up  to  this  hour,  solely  to  the  rivers  of  blood  shed  in 
the  service  of  Antlehrist." 

*  Dnr  Glaabe  iat  eiu  lebondig  Ding.     L.  Epp.  U.  4112.     Tbc  LMm  t> 

t  Dau  sin  Feaer  tan  dam  Hsilss  Sopbo;  MJifidM.    L.  Ef  p.  iL  *M 
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Thus  did  Luther  endeavour  to  diffuse  the  Gospel  in  France. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  prince  by  thii 
letter ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  he  ever  showed  any  desire  to 
separate  from  Rome.  In  1522,  he  requested  Adrian  VI.  to 
stand  godfather  to  his  eldest  son;  and,  shortly  after,  the 
pope  promised  a  cardinal's  hat  for  his  second  son.  Anemond, 
after  making  an  effort  to  see  the  court  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  having  received  a  letter  from  Luther  for  this 
purpose,*  returned  to  Basle,  more  decided  than  ever  to  ex- 
pose his  Kfe  for  the  Gospel.  In  his  ardour,  he  would  have 
rejoiced  to  possess  the  power  of  rousing  the  whole  of  France. 
"  All  that  I  am,''  said  he,  "  all  that  I  shall  be,  all  that  I 
have,  all  that  I  shall  have,  I  am  determined  io  consecrate  to 
the  glory  of  God."  f 

Anemond  found  his  compatriot  Farel  at  Basle.  Ane- 
mond's  letters  had  excited  in  him  a  great  desire  to  see  the 
reformers  of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Moreover,  Farel 
required  a  sphere  of  activity  in  which  he  co»»ld  more  freely 
exert  his  strength.  He  therefore  quitted  that  France  which 
already  offered  nothing  but  scaffolds  and  the  stake  for  the 
preachers  of  the  unadulterated  Gospel.  Following  byroads 
and  concealing  himself  in  the  woods,  he  escaped,  although 
with  difficulty,  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Often  had  he 
lost  his  way.  At  last  he  reached  Switzerland  ."^t  the  begin- 
ning of  1524.  There  he  was  destined  to  spend  2iis  life  in  the 
service  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  was  then  that  France  began  to 
send  into  Helvetia  those  noble-minded  evaxtgelists  who  were 
to  establish  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  Ilomande,\  and 
to  give  it  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  in  o!uer  2*«^ts  of  the 
confederation  and  in  the  whole  world. 

♦  Vult  videre  aulam  et  faciem  Principis  nostri.    L.  ^pp.  h-  34* 

+  Quidquid  sum,  habeo,  ero,  habebove,  ad  Dei  gloriAS^  iasumej*  mem 

est.    Coct.  £pp.  MS.  of  Neufchatel. 
i  The  French  part  of  Switzerland,  comprising  the  cfkatons  of  G«IWVB 

Vftod,  Neafohatel,  and  part  of  those  of  Friburg,  BemOt  *^  ^  Akii* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Ofttho11cit;Df  tlis  Refonnatioa— Fiiendship  between  Faral  and  OCeaUoi- 
padiua— Fare!  and  Bra.qinu9— A.ltercation — Farel  dema.ad3  a  Dispute 
tion— Theaea— Suripturo  and  Failh— DiscusaioD. 

The  catholicity  of  the  Rerormation  ia  a  noble  feature  in  ita 
character.  The  Germans  pass  into  Switzerland;  the  French 
into  Germany ;  in  latter  times  men  from  England  and  Scot- 
land pasa  over  to  the  conlinenl,  and  doctors  from  the  con- 
tinent into  Great  Britain.  The  reformers  in  the  diffbrent 
countries  spring  up  almost  independently  of  one  another; 
but  no  sooner  arc  they  born  than  they  hold  out  the  hand  o( 
fellowship.  There  is  among  them  one  sole  faith,  one  spirit, 
one  Lord.  It  has  been  an  error,  in  our  opinion,  to  write, 
as  hitherto,  the  history  of  the  Reformation  for  a  single 
country;  the  work  is  one,  and  from  their  very  origin 
Protestant  Churches  form  "a  whole  body,  fitly  jointed 
gether."* 

Many  refugees  from  France  and  Lorraine  at  this 
formed  at  Basic  a  French  Church,  whose  members  had 
escaped  from  the  scaRbld.  They  had  spoken  there  of  Farel, 
of  Lefevre,  and  of  the  occurrences  at  Meaux  ;  and  when  the 
former  arrived  in  Switzerland,  he  was  already  known  as  one 
of  the  most  devoted  chamjiinns  of  the  Gospel. 

He  was  immediately  taken  to  (Ecolampadius,  who  had 
returned  to  Basle  some  time  before.  Rarely  does  it  happen 
that  two  men  of  more  opposite  character  are  brought  to- 
gether. (Ecolampadius  clianned  by  his  mildness,  Farel 
carried  away  his  hearers  by  his  impetuosity:  but  from  the 
first  moment  these  two  men  felt  themselves  united  for  ever.-f 
It  was  another  meeting  of  a  Luther  and  MelanclhoD. 
(Ecolampadias  reecivod  Farel  into  his  house,  gave  him  an 

•  ephe9.i>.l6. 

Kr  hnbii'  a  primu  coUuquio.     t'arel  to  BuUiiv,  0tk 


humble  chamber,  a  frugal  table,  and  introducfid  bim  to  hiB 
friends;  and  it  was  not  long  before  liie  loaming,  piety,  and 
courage  of  the  young  Frenchman  ^aiued  every  heart.  Pelli- 
can,  Imeli,  Wolfliard,  and  other  ministcra  of  Basic  felt  them- 
selves strengthened  in  the  faith  by  his  energetic  language, 
(Ecolampadius  was  at  that  time  much  depressed  in  spirit : 
"  Alas  I"  said  he  to  Zwingle,  "  I  speak  in  vain,  and  see  not 
the  least  reason  to  hope.  Perhaps  among  the  Turks  I 
might  meet  with  greater  suecess  I*.....,Ala3 1"  added  he 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  lay  the  blame  on  myself  alone,"  But 
the  more  he  saw  of  Farel,  the  more  his  heart  cheered  up, 
and  the  courage  he  received  from  the  Dauphinese  became  the 
ground-work  of  an  undying  affection.  "  0  my  dear  Farel," 
stud  he,  "  I  hope  that  the  Lord  will  make  our  friendship 
immortal,  and  if  we  cannot  live  togetlier  here  below,  our  joy 
will  only  be  the  greater  when  we  shall  be  united  at  Christ's 
right  hand  in  heaven."-!'     Pious  and  aRecting  thoughts  I 

Farel's  arrival  was  for  Switzerland  evidently  a  suecour 

from  on  high. 

Butwh^e  this  Frenehman  was  dehghlod  with  GEeolam- 
padius,  he  shrank  coldly  and  with  noble  pride  from  a  man 
at  whose  feet  all  the  nations  of  Cluistendom  fell  prostrate. 
The  prince  of  the  schools,  he  from  whom  every  one  coveted 
a  word  or  a  look,  the  master  of  the  age — Erasmus — was 
neglected  by  Farel.  The  young  Dauphinese  had  refused  to 
go  and  pay  homage  to  the  old  sage  of  Rotterdam,  despising 
those  men  who  are  only  by  halves  on  the  side  of  the  truth, 
and  who,  though  clearly  aware  of  the  consequences  of  error, 
are  full  of  forbearance  towards  those  who  propagate  it  Thus 
we  witness  in  Farel  that  decision  which  has  become  one  of 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  Reformation  in  Franco  and 
French  Switzerland,  and  which  some  have  called  stifthcfla, 
exciusiveness,  and  intolerance.  A  controversy,  arising  out 
of  the  commentaries  of  the  doctor  of  Etaptee,  had  begun 


*  FortiLBEe  in  modiia  TuTcis  feliciua  docaiaaom.    Zw.  at  Ecol.  Epp, 
p.  900. 

+  Mi  Farelle,  Bp*ro  Dominum  Ponsemtnrani  amicitiam  nqatrani 
mortalem  ;  el  si  hiu  euujuiiip  uequiiDuii,  Malo  beatiua  klibl  agud  O 
tiur  erit  coDtiiberninii].    Ibid.  p.  201. 
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Mtweeo  the  two  great  doctors  of  the  age,  and  at  every  enter- 
tainment the  guests  wnukl  take  part  with  Erasmus  against 
Lefevre,  and  Lcfevre  against  Erasmus.*  Farel  hesitated 
not  to  take  his  master's  side.  But  what  had  especially 
annoyed  him  was  the  cowardice  of  the  philosopher  ol 
Rotterdam  with  regard  to  the  evangelical  Christians,  Eras- 
mus shut  his  door  against  them.  GroodI  Farel  will  not 
go  and  beg  for  admission.  This  was  a  trifling  sacrifice  to 
him,  as  he  felt  that  Erasmus  possessed  not  that  piety  of 
heart  which  is  the  foundation  of  ali  true  theology,  "  Fro- 
benins's  wife  knows  more  of  theology  than  he  does,"  said 
Farel ;  and  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Erasmus,  who  had 
written  advising  tlie  pope  how  to  set  ahout  extinguishing 
the  Lutheran  conflagration,  he  boldly  affirmed  that  Erasmus 
desired  to  stifle  the  Gospel .f 

Tliis  independence  in  young  Farel  exasperated  the  illustrious 
flcholar.  Princes,  kings,  doctors,  bishops,  popes,  reformers, 
priests,  men  of  the  world — all  were  ready  to  pay  him  their 
tribute  of  admiration  ;  even  Luther  had  treated  him  with  a 
certain  forbearance  ;  and  this  Dauphinese,  unknown  to  fame 
and  an  exile,  dared  brave  his  power.  Such  insolent  freedom 
caused  Erasmus  more  annoyance  than  the  Iiomage  of  the 
whole  world  could  give  him  pleasure ;  and  accordingly  he 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  venting  his  ill  humour  on  Parel ; 
besides,  by  attacking  so  notorious  a  heretic,  he  was  clear- 
ing himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romanists  from  all  suspicion 
of  heresy,  "  I  have  never  met  with  any  thing  more  false, 
more  violent,  and  more  seditious  than  this  man,"  {  said  he  ; 
"  his  heart  is  full  of  vanity,  his  tongue  overflowing  with 
malice."  §  But  the  anger  of  Erasmus  was  not  confined  to 
Farel ;  it  was  directed  against  all  the  French  refugees  in 
Basle,  whose  frankness  and  decision  offended  him.  They 
bad  little  respect  to  persons ;  and  if  the  truth  was  not 
openly  professed,  they  cared  not  for  the  man,  however  ex- 
alted might  be  his  genius.     They  were  possibly  wanting  in 


•  Nullum  eat  pene 

onvivium.     Er.  Epp.  p.  179. 

■^  Conhilinm  quo  ei 

t  Quo  nihil  vidl  m 
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some  measure  in  the  suayity  of  the  Gospel;  but  their 
fidelity  reminds  us  of  the  vigour  of  the  ancient  pror 
phets;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  meet  with  men  who  do 
not  bow  down  before  what  the  world  adores.  Erasmus, 
amazed  at  this  lofty  disdain,  complained  of  it  to  every  one. 
"  What!"  wrote  he  to  Melancthon,  "  shall  we  reject  pontiffs 
and  bishops,  to  have  more  cruel,  scurvy,  and  furious  tyrants 

in  their  place; for  such  it  is  that  France  has  sent  us."* 

— "  Some  Frenchmen,"  wrote  he  to  the  pope*s  secretary,  in  a 
letter  accompanying  his  book  on  Free  Will^  "  are  still  more 
out  of  their  wits  than  even  the  Germans.  They  have  five  ex- 
pressions always  in  their  mouths :  Gospel^  Wordof  God,  Faiih^ 
Christ f Holy  Ghost ;  and  yet  I  doubt  whether  they  be  not  urged 
on  by  the  spirit  of  Satan."  f  Instead  of  Farellus  he  would 
often  write  Fallicusj  thus  designating  one  of  the  frankest  men 
of  his  day  with  the  epithets  of  cheat  and  deceiver. 

The  vexation  and  anger  of  Erasmus  were  at  their  height, 
when  it  was  reported  to  him  that  Farel  had  called  him  a 
Balaam,  Farel  believed  that  Erasmus,  like  this  prophet, 
allowed  himself  (perhaps  unconsciously)  to  be  swayed  by 
presents  to  curse  the  people  of  God.  The  learned  Dutchman, 
unable  longer  to  contain  himself,  resolved  to  chastise  the 
impudent  Dauphinese ;  and  one  day,  as  Farel  was  talking 
with  several  friends  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the 
presence  of  Erasmus,  the  latter,  rudely  inteiTupting  him, 
said :  "  Why  do  you  call  me  Balaam  ?"  f  Farel,  at  first 
astonished  by  so  abrupt  a  question,  soon  recovered  himself 
and  answered,  that  it  was  not  he  who  had  given  him  that 
title.  On  being  pressed  to  name  the  offender,  he  said  it 
was  Du  Blet  of  Lyons,  a  refugee  at  Basle  like  himself.§ 
"  It  may  be  he  who  made  use  of  the  word,"  replied  Erasmus, 
"  but  it  was  you  who  taught  him."  And  then,  ashamed  of 
having  lost  his  temper,  he  quickly  turned  the  conversation 

*  Soabiosos rabiosos nam  nuper  nobis  misit  Gallia.    £r.  Epp^ 

1^350. 

i*  Non  dubitem  quin  agantur  spiritu  Satansd.    Ibid. 

X  Diremi  disputationem.    Tbid.  p.  804. 

§  Ut  dicerei  negotiatorem  quemdam  Dupletum  hoc  dixiflae.  Ibid*  fi 
2120. 
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to  another  subject,  "  'Wliy,"  said  he  to  Farel,  "  do  yoa 
esaort  that  we  ouglit  dqI  (o  invoke  the  eainta?  Is  it 
because  it  is  not  enjoined  in  Holy  Scripture  ?" — "  Tea  T 
replied  tlie  Frenclimiin, — "  Well  then  T  reBumcd  EFasmns, 
"  I  call  npon  you  to  prove  by  Scripture  that  we  ought  to 
invoke  the  Holy  Ghost."  Farel  made  this  simple  and  true 
reply :  "  If  He  is  God,  we  must  invoke  Him."  • — "  I  dropt 
the  conversation,"  says  Era'^mua,  "  lor  night  was  coming  on."-)- 
From  that  hoftr,  whenever  the  name  of  Fare!  fell  from  his  pen, 
he  represented  him  as  a  hateful  person,  who  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  shunned.  The  reformer's  letters,  on  the  contrary, 
are  full  of  moderation  as  regards  Erasmus.  The  Gospel  is 
milder  than  philosophy,  even  in  the  most  fiery  temper. 

The  evangelical  doctrine  already  counted  many  friends  in 
Basle,  both  in  the  council  and  among  the  people ;  but  the 
doctors  of  the  university  opposed  it  to  the  utmost  of  theii 
power.  (Ecolumpadius,  and  Stor  pastor  of  Liestal,  had 
maintained  some  theses  against  them.  Farel  thought  it  his 
duty  also  to  profess  in  SwitzPrlnnd  the  great  principle  of  the 
evangelical  school  of  Paris  and  of  Meaux :  The  Word  of  God 
is  all-suffieient.  He  requested  permission  of  the  university 
to  maintain  certain  theses,  "  the  rather  to  be  reproved," 
added  he,  "  if  I  am  in  error,  than  to  teach  others ;"  J  but 
university  refused. 

Upon  this  Farel  addressed  the  council;   and  the  com 
issued  a  public  notice  that  a  christian  man,  named  Willii 
Farel,  having  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  drawn 
up  certain  articles  in  conformity  with  the  Gospet,§  they  had 
given  him  leave  to  maintain  them  in  Latin.    The  university 
forbade  all  priests  and  students  to  he  present  at  the  di 
pntation;  but  the  council  sent  out  a  proclamation  to 
contrary  effect. 

*  Si  DeoB  eat,  inquit,  iDTOcandaa  est.    Ha.  Epp.  p.  804. 

i-  OmJHsa  (liEpulslione,  nam  imiDmebMl  nox.  Ibid.  p.  Stti.  We  h**a 
odI;  EnsiniiB's  account  of  thin  convereatiun  ;  he  himBolf  infonaa  DS  that 
Pure)  reported  it  Vfry  diffprently. 

J  Domit  er  Eelebrl  wi'rde,  ob  er 

%  Ans  EiDKieaauDK  dea  bfilj^en 
BnidiT.    IHd. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  thirteen  propositions  put 
forth  by  Farel : 

"  Christ  has  given  us  the  most  perfect  rule  of  life :  no  one 
has  the  right  to  take  anything  from  it,  or  to  add  anything 
thereto. 

"  To  live  according  to  any  other  precepts  than  those  of 
Christ,  leads  directly  to  impiety. 

"  The  real  ministry  of  priests  is  to  attend  to  the  minister- 
ing of  the  Word ;  and  for  them  there  is  no  higher  dignity, 

"  To  deprive  the  glad-tidings  of  Christ  of  their  certainty, 
Is  to  destroy  them. 

"  He  who  hopes  to  be  justified  by  his  own  power,  and  by 
his  own  merits,  and  not  by  faith,  sets  himself  up  as  God. 

"  Jesus  Christ,  whom  all  things  obey,  is  our  polesta^',  and 
the  only  star  that  we  ought  to  follow."* 

Thus  did  this  "  Frenchman"  stand  up  in  Basle.f  It  was 
a  child  of  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  brought  up  in  Paris 
at  the  feet  of  Lefevre,  who  thus  boldly  set  forth  in  that 
illustrious  university  of  Switzerland,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Erasmus,  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Two 
leading  ideas  pervaded  FarePs  theses :  one,  that  of  a  return 
to  Holy  Scripture;  the  other,  of  a  return  to  faith:  two 
things  which  the  Papacy  at  the  beginning  of  the  18  th  cen- 
tury distinctly  condemned  as  impious  and  heretical  in  the 
famous  constitution  Unigenitus,  and  which,  closely  connected 
with  each  other,  do  in  fact  subvert  the  whole  of  the  papal 
system.  If  faith  in  Christ  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
Christianity,  it  follows  that  we  must  cleave  to  the  Word  of 
Christ,  and  not  to  the  voice  of  the  Church.  Nay  more :  if 
faith  in  Christ  unites  souls,  where  is  the  necessity  of  an 
external  bond  ?  Is  it  with  croziers,  bulls,  and  tiaras,  that 
their  holy  unity  is  formed  ?  Faith  joins  in  spiritual  and  true 
unity  all  those  in  whose  hearts  it  takes  up  its  abode.  Thus 
vanished  at  a  single  blow  the  triple  delusion  of  meritorious 
works,  human  traditions,  and  false  unity ;  and  this  is  the 
sum  of  Roman-catholicism. 

*  Gulielmus  Farellus  Christianis  lectoribus,   die   Martis  post  Re 
tuniscere.    FUssL  Beytr.  iy.  247.    Ftisslin  does  not  give  the  Latin  text. 
f  Schedam  conclusionum  a  Gallo  illo.    Zw.  £pp.  p.  333. 
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The  disputation  began  in  Latin*  Farel  and  CEcoIam- 
padius  set  forth  and  proved  their  articles,  calling  repeatedly 
on  their  adversaries  to  reply  ;  but  not  one  of  them  appeared. 
These  sophists,  as  CEcolampadius  terms  them,  acted  the 
braggart,^but  in  dark  holes  and  corners.^  The  people, 
therefore,  began  to  despise  the  cowardice  of  the  priests,  and 
to  delCBt  their  tyranny.} 

Thus  Farel  took  his  stand  among  the  defenders  of  the 
Reformation,  They  were  greatly  delighted  to  see  a  French- 
man combine  so  much  learning  and  piety,  and  already  began 
to  anticipate  the  noblest  triumphs.  "  He  is  strong  enough," 
said  tliey,  "  to  destroy  the  whole  Sorbonne  single-handed."  § 
His  candour,  sincerity,  and  frankness  captivated  every  heart.fl 
But  amidst  all  his  activity,  he  did  not  forget  that  every 
mission  should  begin  with  our  own  souls.  The  gentle 
(EcolampadiuB  made  a  compact  with  the  ardent  Farel,  by 
which  they  mutually  engaged  to  practise  humility  and  meek- 
ness in  their  familiar  conversations.  These  bold  men,  even 
on  the  field  of  battle,  were  fitting  themselves  for  the  duties 
of  peace.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  im- 
petuosity of  a  Luther  and  a  Farel  were  necessary  virtues. 
Some  effort  is  required  when  the  world  is  to  be  moved  and  the 
Church  renovated.  In  our  days  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  this 
truth,  which  the  meekest  men  then  acknowledged.  "  There 
are  certain  men,"  wrote  (Ecolampadius  to  Luther  when  in- 
troducing Farel  to  him,  "  who  would  have  his  zeal  against  the 
enemies  of  the  truth  more  moderate ;  but  I  cannot  help  seeing 
in  this  same  zeal  an  admirable  virtue,  which,  if  seasonably 
e:ierted,  is  no  less  needed  than  gentleness  itself."T[  Posterity 
has  ratilied  the  judgment  of  CEcolampadius. 

In  the  month  of  May   1524,  Farel,  with  some  fiion 

*  Schudam  conclusionuni  Lutias  apiid  hob  diaputitUni.    Zw.  Epp.  p.  3! 
!    'f  AKunttamen  maKaosinlDrini  thriEoneseed  m  snKuUa  lu(iirit);x.  Ibid. 

X  lucipit  tDRiEii  plebs  paulatim  illQrum  igaaviam  et  tynLQiiidein  reibg 
i>e!  K^oecars.    Ibid. 

%  Ad  totum  Sorbonic&m  nIRigendam  si  noit  e(  | 
Luthero,  Epp.  p.  Sid. 

I  FurellD  nihil  candidius  est.    lliid. 

^  Verum  e^D  virtuteni  illam  admiriLbileai  et  dod  m 
empflative  fuerit,  necesaajiam.    Ibid. 
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bo^  Lyon&y  visited  Schaffhausen,  Zurich^  and  Constance, 
Zwingle  and  Myconius  gladly  welcomed  this  exile  from 
France,  and  Farel  remembered  their  kindness  all  his  life. 
But  on  his  return  to  Basle  he  found  Erasmus  and  his  othei 
enemies  at  work,  and  received  orders  to  quit  the  city.  In 
vain  did  his  friends  loudly  give  utterance  to  their  displeasure 
at  such  an  abuse  of  authority ;  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the 
territory  of  Switzerland,  already,  at  this  early  period,  the 
asylum  and  refuge  ef  the  persecuted.  "  It  is  thus  we  exer- 
cise hospitality,'*  said  the  indignant  CEcolampadius,  '^  we 
true  children  of  Sodom  T* 

At  Basle,  Farel  had  contracted  a  close  friendship  with  the 
Chevalier  Esch,  who  resolved  to  bear  him  company,  and  they 
set  out  with  letters  for  Luther  and  Capito  from  CEcolampa- 
dius, to  whom  the  doctor  of  Basle  commended  Farel  as  "  that 
William  who  had  toiled  so  much  in  the  work  of  God."-}*  At 
Strasburg,  Farel  formed  an  intimacy  with  Capito,  Bucer, 
and  Hedio ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  went  so  far  as 
Wittemberg. 


CHAPTER  XL 

New  CMnpainpi — Farel's  Call  to  the  Ministry— An  Ontpost — ^Lyoos* 
SebTino  at  Grenoble — Conyentioles— Preaching  at  Lyons— Maigret  in 
Prison — Margaret  intimidated. 

God  usually  withdraws  his  servants  from  the  field  of  battle, 
only  to  bring  them  back  stronger  and  better  armed.  Farel 
and  his  friends  of  Meaux,  Metz,  Lyons,  and  Dauphiny, 
driven  from  France  by  persecution,  had  been  retempered  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany  among  the  elder  reformers ;  and 
now,  like  an  army  at  first  dispersed  by  the  enemy,  but  im- 
mediately rallied,  they  were  turning  round  and  marching 
forward  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.     It  was  not  only  on  the 

*  Adeo  hospitum  habemus  rationem,  veri  SodomitaB.   Zw.  Epp.  p.  434. 
+  Gulielmus  ille  qui  tarn  probe  navavit  o^tam,    Zk>N.«\.^Yi^\..^i^s^. 
p.  ITS. 
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frontiers  tliat  these  frieodsortlie  Gospel  were  assembling;  r] 

France  also  they  were  regaining  courage,  and  preparing  te 
renew  the  attack.  The  hugles  were  already  sounding  th» 
reveille ;  the  soldiers  were  girding  on  their  arms,  and  gather* 
ing  together  to  mnlliply  their  attacks;  their  leaders  wei 
planning  the  order  of  battle ;  the  signal,  "  Jeaus,  his  Woi 
and  his  grace,"  more  potent  in  the  hour  of  battle  than 
sound  of  warlike  music,  lillcd  all  hearts  with  tlie  same  cd- 
thusiasm;  and  everything  was  preparing  in  France  for  a 
second  campaign,  to  be  eignalized  by  new  victories,  and 
new  and  greater  reverses. 

Montbcliard  was  then  calling  for  a  labourer  in  the  GospeL 
The  youthful  Duke  Ulrich  of  "Wurtemberg,  a  violent  and  cruet 
prince,  having  been  dispossessed  of  his  states  by  the  Swshian 
league  in  1519,  had  taken  refuge  in  this  earldom,  hia  only 
remaining  possession.  In  Switzerland  ho  became  acquainted 
vrith  the  reformers  ;  his  mlsforlunes  had  proved  salutary  to 
him;  and  he  took  delight  in  the  Gospel.*  (Ecolampadii 
intimated  to  Farel  that  a  door  was  opened  at  Montbeliar 
and  the  latter  secretly  repaired  to  Basle. 

Farel  had  not  regularly  entered  on  the  ministry  of  the 
Word;  bat  we  find  in  him,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  minister  of  the  Lord.  He  did 
not  lightly  and  of  his  own  prompting  enter  the  service  of  the 
Church.  "  Considering  my  weakness,"  said  he,  "  I  should 
not  have  dared  preach,  waiting  for  the  Lord  to  send  more 
suitable  persons."-!-  But  God  at  this  time  addressed  him  in 
a  threefold  call.  As  soon  as  he  had  reached  Basle,  (EcoXam- 
padins,  touched  with  the  wants  of  Prance,  entreated  him  to 
devote  himself  to  it.  "  Behold,"  said  he,  "  how  little  it 
Jesus  Christ  known  to  all  those  who  speak  the  French  lan- 
guage. Will  you  not  give  them  some  instruction  in  theii 
own  tongue,that  they  may  better  understand  the  Scriptnres?") 
At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  Montbeliard  invited  him' 
among  tfaem,  and  the  prince  <;ave  his  consent  to  this  calLf 
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Was  not  this  a  triple  call  from  God? "  Tdid  not  think," 

said  he.  "  that  it  was  lawful  for  me  to  resist.  I  obeyed  in 
God's  name."*  Concealed  in  the  house  of  CEcolampadius, 
struggling  against  the  responsibility  offered  to  him,  and  yet 
obliged  to  submit  to  so  clear  a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  God, 
Farel  accepted  this  charge,  and  CEcolampadius  set  him  apart, 
calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,f  and  addressing  his 
friend  in  language  full  of  wisdom.  "  The  more  you  are  in- 
chned  to  violence,"  said  he,  "  the  more  should  you  practise 
gentleness ;  temper  your  lion's  courage  with  the  meekness 
of  the  doye."(  Farel  responded  to  this  appeal  with  all  his 
soul. 

Thus  Farel,  once  the  zealous  follower  of  the  old  Church, 
was  about  to  become  a  servant  of  God  in  the  new.  If  Rome 
imperatively  requires  in  a  valid  ordination  the  imposition  of 
the  hands  of  a  bishop  who  descends  from  the  apostles  in  un- 
interrupted succession,  it  is  because  she  places  human  tradi- 
tions above  the  Word  of  God.  In  every  church  where  the 
authority  of  the  Word  is  not  absolute,  some  other  authority 
must  needs  be  sought.  And  then,  what  is  more  natural  than 
to  ask  of  the  most  venerated  of  God's  ministers,  that  which 
they  cannot  find  in  God  himself?  If  we  do  not  speak  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  it  not  something  at  least  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  Saint  John  or  of  Saint  Paul?  He  who 
speaks  in  the  name  of  antiquity  is  stronger  than  the  ration- 
alist who  speaks  only  in  his  own  name.  But  the  christian 
minister  has  a  still  higher  authority :  he  preaches,  not  be- 
cause he  descends  from  St.  Chrysostom  or  St.  Peter,  but 
because  the  Word  that  he  proclaims  comes  down  from  God 
himself.  The  idea  of  succession,§  venerable  as  it  may  appear, 
is  not  the  less  a  human  system,  substituted  for  the  system 
of  God.  In  FarePs  ordination  there  was  no  human  succes- 
sion. Nay  more :  we  do  not  see  in  it  that  which  is  neces- 
sary in  the  Lord's  fold,  where  every  thing  should  be  dona 
decently  and  in  order^  and  whose  God  is  not  a  God  of  con* 

*  Faml,  Sammaire. 

f  Atoo  I'inyocatioii  da  nom  de  Dieu.    Ibid. 
t  Leoninam  magnanimitatein  columbina  modestia  frangaa. 
Epp.  p.  198. 

^  Ore  vol.  I.  page  9 
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fasion.     He  was  not  regularly  ordained  bj  ttie  Churcli : 
extraordinary  times  justify  extraordinary  measures.    Attl 
memorable  epo«h  ('od  himself  interposed.     He  consecrated' 
by  marvellous  dispensations  those  whom  he  called  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  world.     In  Farel's  ordini 
the  infallible  Word  of  GoJ,  given  to  a  man  of  God,  that 
migiit  bear  it  to  the  world,-^the  call  of  God  and  of  thi 
people, — the  consecration  of  the  heart,  and  a  solemn 
pointment  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  ;  and  all 
was  the  best  substitute  of  which  hie  case  admitted  for 
full  and  formal  seat  of  the  Church  on  his  ministry.     Fare! 
took  his  departure  for  Montbeliard  in  company  wilh  Each. 

Farel  thns  found  himself  etationed  as  it  were  at  an  ad- 
vanced post  Behind  him,  Basle  and  Strasburg  supported 
him  with  their  advice  and  theirprinting-preases;  before  him 
lay  the  provinces  of  Tranche  Comt^,  Burgundy,  Lorraine, 
the  Lyonnaia,  and  the  rest  of  France,  where  men  of  God  were 
beginning  to  struggle  against  error  in  the  midst  of  profound 
darkness.  He  immediately  began  to  preach  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  exhort  the  faithful  not  to  permit  themselves  to  bo 
turned  aside  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  either  by  threats  ot 
stratagems.  Beginning,  long  before  Calvin,  the  work  that 
this  reformer  was  to  accomplish  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
Farel  was  at  Montbeliard,  like  a  general  on  a  hill  whoH 
piercing  eye  glances  over  the  Held  of  battle,  cheering  those 
who  are  actively  engaged  with  the  enemy,  rallying  those 
ranks  which  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  has  broken,  and 
animating  by  his  courage  those  who  hang  back.*  Erasmna 
immediately  wrote  to  his  Roman-catholic  friends,  that  a 
Frenchman,  escaped  from  France,  was  making  a  great  diB-, 
turbance  in  these  regions.-j- 

Farel's  labours  were  not  unfruitful.      "  On  every  side,' 
wrote  he  to  a  fellow-countryman,  "  men  are  springing 
who  devote  all  their  powers  and  their  lives  to  extend  Chrisfa 
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kingdom  as  widely  as  possible."*  The  friends  of  the  Gospel 
gave  thanks  to  God  that  his  blessed  Word  shone  brighter 
erery  day  in  all  parts  of  France.f  The  adveisaries  were 
astounded.  "  The  faction j^  wrote  Erasmus  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  "  is  spreading  daily,  and  is  penetrating  Savoy, 
Lorraine,  and  France."J 

For  some  time  Lyons  appeared  to  be  the  centre  of  evan- 
gelical action  within  the  kingdom,  as  Basle  was  without. 
Francis  L,  marching  towards  the  south  on  an  expedition 
against  Charles  V.,  had  arrived  in  this  city  with  his  mother, 
his  sister,  and  the  court.  Margaret  brought  with  her  many 
gentlemen  devoted  to  the  Gospel  "  All  other  people  she 
had  removed  from  about  her  person,"  says  a  letter  written  at 
this  time.  §  While  Francis  I.  was  hurrying  through  Lyons 
an  army  composed  of  14,000  Swiss,  6000  French,  and 
1500  lances  of  the  nobility,  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
imperialists  into  Provence ;  while  this  great  city  re-echoed 
with  the  noise  of  arms,  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  were  marching  to 
more  peaceful  conquests.  They  desired  to  attempt  in  Lyons 
what  they  had  been  unable  to  do  in  Paris.  Perhaps,  at  a 
distance  from  the  Sorbonne  and  from  the  parliament,  the 
Word  of  God  might  have  freer  course  ?  Perhaps  the  second 
eity  in  the  kingdom  was  destined  to  become  the  first  for  the 
Gospel.  Was  it  not  there  that  about  four  centuries  previously 
the  excellent  Peter  Waldo  had  begun  to  proclaim  the  Divine 
Word  ?  Even  then  he  had  shaken  all  France.  And  now  that 
God  had  prepared  everything  for  the  emancipation  of  his 
Church,  might  there  not  be  hopes  of  more  extended  and  more 
decisive  success  ?  Thus  the  people  of  Lyons,  who  were  not 
generally,  indeed,  "  poor  men,"  as  in  the  twelfth  century,  were 
beginning  more  courageously  to  handle  "  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God." 

*  Snppullulare  qui  omnos  conatus  afferant,  quo  possit  Christi  reguam 
quam  latisBime  patere.    Neufchatol  MS.,  2d  August  1524. 

t  Quud  ill  Galliis  omuibus  sacrosanctum  Dei  yerbum  in  dies  magis  ac 
magis  clucescat.    Ibid. 

t  Factio  crescit  in  dies  latins,  propagata  in  Sabaudiam,  Lotkoringiam^ 
Prftnciam.    Erasm.  Epp.  p.  809. 

i  De  SebYille  to  Coct,  28th  December  1524.    Neufchatel  MS 
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Among  those  who  surrounded  Margaret  was  her  almoner, 
Michael  d'Arande.  The  duchess  caused  tlie  Gosptl  to  be 
publicly  preached  at  Lyons ;  and  Master  Michael  proclauued 
the  Word  of  God  with  courage  and  purity  before  a  great 
number  of  hearers,  attracted  partly  by  the  charm  that  attends 
the  glad  tidings  wherever  they  are  publislied,  and  partly 
also  by  the  favour  in  which  the  preaching  and  the  preacher 
were  held  by  the  king's  beloved  sister." 

Anthony  Papillon,  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  an 
elegaut  Latin  scholar,  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  "  the  first  in 
France  for  knowlcJge  of  the  Gospel,"-}-  accompanied  the 
princess  also.  At  Margaret's  request  he  had  translated  Lu- 
ther's work  on  monastic  vows,  "  in  consequence  of  which  he 
had  much  ado  with  those  Parisian  vermin,"  says  Sebvil!c;t 
but  Margaret  had  protected  Kim  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  procured  him  the  appointment  of  head- 
master of  requests  to  the  dauphin,  with  a  seat  in  the  Great 
Council.  §  He  was  not  less  useful  to  the  Gospel  by  his  de- 
Toteduess  than  by  his  prudence.  A  merchant,  named  Vau- 
gris,  and  especially  a  gentleman  numed  Anthony  du  Blet,  a 
friend  of  Farel's,  took  the  lead  in  the  Reformation  at  Lyons. 
The  latter  person,  a  man  of  great  activity,  served  as  a  bond  ol 
nnion  between  the  Christians  scattered  throughout  those 
countries,  and  placed  them  in  communication  with  Baale, 
While  the  armed  hosts  of  Francis  I.  had  merely  passed 
through  Lyons,  the  spiritual  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  haltef 
there  with  Margaret ;  and  leaving  the  former  to  carry  the 
into  Provence  and  the  plains  of  Italy,  they  began  the  flj 
of  the  Gospel  in  Lyons  itself. 

But  they  did  not  confine  their  efforts  to  the  city.    They 
looked  all  around  them ;  the  campaign  was  opened  on  seve- 
ral points  at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  Christians  of  Lyons 
encouraged  by  their  exertions  and  their  labours  all  tht 
who  confessed  Christ  in  the  surrounding  provinces, 
did  more:  they  went  and  proclaimed  it  in  places  where 
was  as  yet  unknown.   The  new  doctrine  ascended  the  ~ 

*  Ella  a  unjt  dpctout  da  Fsria  appall  mikitre  Michel,  Elaymonitiaiiaj, 
ptal  no  prhibe  devnDt  elle  que  puremeDt  l'aTani[ilB.    Nenfohalnl  MS. 
t-  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  I  Ibid. 
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and  an  evanj^elist  passed  through  the  narrow  and  irregu^ju 
streets  of  Macon.  Michael  d'Arande  himself  visited  thai 
place  in  1524,  and,  aided  by  Margaret's  name,  obtained  per 
mission  to  preach  in  this  city,*  which  was  destined  at  a  latet 
period  to  be  filled  with  blood,  and  become  for  ever  memorabl  2 
for  its  sauteries.j;' 

After  exploring  the  districts  of  the  Saone,  the  Christiang 
of  Lyons,  ever  on  the  watch,  extended  their  incursions  in  the 
direction  of  the  Alps.  There  was  at  Lyons  a  Dominican 
named  Maigret,  who  had  been  compelled  to  quit  Dauphiny, 
where  he  had  boldly  preached  the  new  doctrine,  and  who 
earnestly  requested  that  some  one  would  go  and  encourage 
his  brethren  of  Grenoble  and  Gap.  Papillon  and  Du  Blet 
repaired  thither.}  A  violent  storm  had  just  broken  out 
there  against  Sebville  and  his  preachings.  The  Dominicans 
had  moved  heaven  and  earth ;  and  maddened  at  seeing  so 
many  evangelists  escape  them  (as  Farel,  Anemond,  and 
Maigret),  they  would  fain  have  crushed  those  who  remained 
within  their  reach.  §  They  therefore  called  for  Sebville's 
arrest.  || 

The  friends  of  the  Gospel  in  Grenoble  were  alarmed ;  must 

Sebville  also  be  taken  from  them! Margaret  interceded 

with  her  brother ;  many  of  the  most  distinguished  personages 
at  Grenoble,  the  king's  advocate  among  others,  open  or  secrt^l 

*  Arandius  prScbe  4  Mascon.  Coct  to  Farel,  December  1524,  Neuf 
ehatel  MS. 

i*  After  the  taking  of  Macon  in  156*2,  the  goTernor,  St.  Pont,  amused 
the  dissolute  women  who  were  invited  to  his  table,  by  taking  several 
Huguenots  from  prison  and  compelling  them  to  leap  (sauter)  from 
the  bridge  over  the  Saone  Into  the  river.  It  is  added  that  he  did  not 
confine  his  savage  cruelty  to  the  Huguenots,  but  would  seize  other  persons, 
untainted  with  heresy,  and  put  them  to  the  same  inhuman  death. 

j:  II  y  a  eu  deux  grands  personages  a  Grenoble.  Neufchatel  MS. 
The  title  of  Messxre^  given  to  Du  Blet  in  Coot's  letter,  indicates  a  person 
of  rank.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  epithet  negotiator^  eLsewhere 
applied  to  him,  refers  to  his  activity  ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  he  may 
bAve  been  a  great  merchant  of  Lyons. 

§  Conjicere  potes  ut  post  Macretum  et  me  in  Sebvillam  exarserint 
Anemond  to  Farel,  7th  September  1524.    Neufchatel  MS. 

y  Les  Thomistes  ont  voulu  proceder  centre  moi  par  inquisition  ot  ca^ 
tion  de  personne.    Letter  from  Sebville.    Ibid. 
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friends  i.o  the  Gospel,  exerted  themselves  hi  behalf 
urangeiicat  grayfriar,  and  at  length  their  united  efforts 
mied  him  from  tUc'fary  of  his  adyerearies.* 

But  if  Sebville's  life  was  saved,  his  mouth 
■^  Remain  silent,"  said  they,  "  or  you  will  be  led  to  the 
fold." — ■"  Silence  has  been  imposed  on  me,"  he  wrote 
Aremond  de  Coct,  "  under  paiu  of  death. "-J-  These  threats 
alarmed  even  those  of  whom  the  most  favourable  hopes  had 
been  entertained.  The  king's  advocate  and  other  friends  of 
the  Gospel  now  showed  nothing  but  coldness. }  Many  re- 
turned to  the  Romish  worship,  pretending  to  adore  God 
secretly  in  their  hearts,  and  to  give  a  spiritual  eigniflcation 
to  the  outward  observances  of  Romaoism.  A  melancbolv 
delusion,  leading  from  infidelity  to  infidelity.  There  Is  no 
hypocrisy  that  cannot  be  juatifipii  in  the  same  manner.  The 
unbeliever,  by  means  of  his  systems  of  myths  and  allegories, 
will  preach  Christ  from  the  christian  pulpit;  and  a  philo- 
Bopher  will  be  able,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  to  find  in  an  abom- 
inable superstition  among  the  pagans,  the  type  of  a  pure  and 
elevated  idea.  In  religion  the  first  thing  is  truth.  Some  of 
tlie  Grenoble  Christians,  among  whom  were  Amadeus  Galbert, 
and  a  consin  of  Anemond's,  still  clung  fast  to  their  faith.  § 
These  pious  men  would  meet  secretly  with  Sebville  at  each 
ether's  houses,  and  talk  together  about  the  GospeL  They 
repaired  to  some  secluded  spot ;  they  visited  some  brothei 
by  night ;  or  met  in  secret  to  pray  to  Christ,  as  thieves 
lurking  for  a  guilty  purpose.  Often  would  a  false  alarm 
disturb  the  bumble  assembly.  The  adversaries  consented  ta 
wink  at  these  secret  conventicles;  but  they  had  sworn  thai 
the  stake  should  be  the  lot  of  any  one  who  ventured  to  speak 
of  the  Word  of  God  in  publicH 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Du  Blet  and  Papillot. 
arrived  at  Grenoble.    Finding  that  Sebville  had  been  sllem 

PharisiBoa.    Letter  ftom  Sebville,  Neufohald  MS. 
+  Ihtd. 

t  Non  solum  lopidi  sed  friKidi.  Naufcbatel  MS. 
S  Tuo  opgnato,  Amedeo  Galberto  eiceptia.  Ibid. 
i  Ulaja  de  en  [larler  [iulili'(ueineiit,  iJ  u'y  pend  qi<e  le  fbn.    Ibid. 
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they  exhorted  him  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  at  Lyons. 
The  Lent  of  the  following  year  would  present  a  favourable 
Opportunity  for  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  a  numerous 
crowd.  Michael  d'Arande,  Maigret,  and  Sebville,  proposed 
to  fight  at  the  head  of  the  Gospel  army.  Everything  was 
thus  preparing  for  a  striking  manifestation  of  evangelical 
truth  in  the  second  city  of  France.  The  rumour  of  this 
evangelical  Lent  extended  as  far  as  Switzerland.  "  Sebville 
is  free^  and  will  preach  the  Lent  sermons  at  Saint  Paul's  in 
Lyons,"  wrote  Anemond  to  FareL*  But  a  great  disaster, 
which  threw  all  France  into  confusion,  intervened  and  pre- 
vented this  spiritual  combat.  It  is  during  peace  that  the 
conquests  of  the  Gospel  are  achieved.  The  defeat  of  Pavia, 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  February,  disconcerted  the 
daring  project  of  the  reformers. 

Meantime,  without  waiting  for  Sebville,  Maigret  had  be- 
gim  early  in  the  winter  to  preach  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ 
alone,  in  despite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  priests 
and  monks  of  Lyons.f  In  these  sermons  there  was  not 
a  word  of  the  worship  of  the  creature,  of  saints,  of  the 
virgin,  of  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  The  great  mystery 
of  godliness,  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  was  alone  pro- 
claimed. The  old  heresies  of  the  poor  men  of  Lyons  are  re- 
appearing, it  was  said,  and  in  a  more  dangerous  form  thait 
ever  I  But  notwithstanding  this  opposition,  Maigret  con- 
tinued his  ministry ;  the  faith  that  animated  his  soul  found 
utterance  in  words  of  power :  it  is  in  the  nature  of  truth  to 
embolden  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  received  it.  Yet 
Rome  was  destined  to  prevail  at  Lyons  as  at  Grenoble. 
Maigret  was  arrested,  notwithstanding  Margaret's  protection, 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  prison.  The  mer- 
chant Vaugris,  who  then  quitted  the  city  on  his  road  to  Swit- 
serland,  spread  the  news  everywhere  on  his  passage.  All 
were  astonished  and  depressed.  One  thought,  however, 
gave  confidence  to  the  friends  of  the  Reformation :    "  Mai- 

♦  Le  samedi  des  Quatre-Temps.    Dec.  1524.    Neufchatel  MS. 
f  Pour  yray  Mai^et  a  prechJ  a  Lion,  maulgr^  les  pr^tros  et  moina^ 
(Ud. 
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gret  ia  taken,"  said  (he)',  "hat  Madame  d'AUn^on  it  there, 
praised  be  God 

It  was  not  long  before  they  were  compelled  to  renouncfl 
even  this  hope.  The  Sorbonne  had  coDdemncd  several  of  tbia 
faithful  miiiiater'a  propositions.f  Margaret,  whose  position 
became  dailymore  difficult,  found  the  boldness  of  the  partisans 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  hatred  of  the  powerful  increas- 
ing side  by  side.  Francis  I.  began  to  grow  impatient  at  the 
zeal  of  these  evangelists :  he  looked  upon  them  aa  mere 
fanatics  wham  it  was  good  policy  to  repress.  Margaret, 
thus  fluctuating  between  desire  to  serve  her  brethren  and 
her  inability  to  protect  them,  sent  them  word  to  avoid 
running  into  fresh  dangers,  aa  she  could  no  longer  intei 
with  the  king  in  tlieir  favour.  The  friends  of  the  Gos| 
believed  that  this  determination  was  not  irrevocable. 
has  given  her  grace,"  said  they,  "  to  say  and  write  onl] 
wliat  is  necessary  to  poor  souIs."(  But  if  this  human  snjH 
port  is  taken  away,  Christ  still  remains.     It  is  well  that  the 


^9 


soul  should  be  stripped  c 
rely  upon  God  alone. 


all  other  protection,  that  it  majr 
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Tiaasktitig  and  Printiiig  at  BiLBle— Bibles  and  Tracts  diBssmlnated 

The  exertions  of  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  in  Prance  weie 
paralyzed.  The  men  in  power  were  beginning  to  show  their 
hostility  to  ChriBtianity;  Margaret  was  growing  alarmed;  ter- 
rible news  would  soon  be  coming  across  the  Alps  and  plunging 
the  nation  into  mourning,  filling  it  with  one  thought  only— of 
saving  the  king,  of  saving  France.  But  if  the  Christians  of 
Lyons  were  checked  in  their  labours,  were  there  not  soldiers 
■  Nenfclutel  MS.  i  Histoira  de  Fraatois  I.  par  Gaillud,  iv 
t  PelBT  ToiUMint  to  FmbI,  Basis,  ]7tb  Deocmbu  1(21.  1 
diatolMS. 
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at  Basle  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  and  who  were  ready 
to  begin  the  fight  again.  The  exiles  from  France  have 
never  forgotten  her.  Driven  from  their  country  for  nearly 
three  centuries  by  the  fanaticism  of  Rome,  their  latest  de- 
scendants have  been  seen  carrying  to  the  cities  and  fields  of 
their  ancestors  those  treasures  of  which  the  pope  still  deprives 
them.*  At  the  very  moment  when  the  soldiers  of  Christ  in 
France  were  mournfully  laying  down  their  arms,  the  refugees 
at  Basle  were  preparing  for  the  combat.  As  they  saw  the 
monarchy  of  Saint  Louis  and  of  Charlemagne  falling  from 
the  hands  of  Francis  I.,  shall  they  not  feel  urged  to  lay  hold 
of  a  kingdom  which  cannot  he  moved.y 

Farel,  Anemond,  Esch,  Toussaint,  and  their  friends  formed 
an  evangelical  society  in  Switzerland  with  the  view  of  rescu- 
ing their  country  from  its  spiritual  darkness.  Intelligence 
reached  them  from  every  quarter,  that  there  was  an  increas- 
ing thirst  for  God*s  Word  in  France ;  {  it  was  desirable  to 
take  advantage  of  this,  and  to  water  and  sow  while  it  was 
yet  seedtime.  (Ecolampadius,  Zwingle,  and  Oswald  My- 
conius,  were  continually  exhorting  them  to  do  this,  giving 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  communicating  to  them  a 
portion  of  their  own  faith.  In  January  1525,  the  Swiss 
schoolmaster  wrote  to  the  French  chevalier :  "  Banished  as 
you  are  from  your  country  by  the  tyranny  of  Antichrist, 
even  your  presence  among  us  proves  that  you  have  acted 
boldly  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  The  tyranny  of  christian 
bishops  will  at  length  induce  the  people  to  look  upon  them 
as  deceivers.  Stand  firm  ;  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  enter  the  haven  of  repose,  whether  we  be  struck 
down  by  our  tyrants,  or  they  themselves  be  struck  down  ;§ 
all  then  will  be  well  for  us,  provided  we  have  been  faithful  to 
Christ  Jesus." 

*  The  General  Committee  of  the  Eyangelical  Society  of  Geneva,  whicli 
tends  a  hundred  missionaries  and  colporteurs  into  France,  is  compose^ 
inmost  entirely  of  the  descendants  of  French  refugees. 
■    +  Hebrews  xii.  28. 

t  Gallis  Yerborum  Dei  sitientibus.     Coct  to  Farel,  2d  Sept.  1524,  Neuf^ 
ehatel  MS. 
:  §  Non  longe  abest  enim,  quo  in  portom  tranquiUum  perveniamui,  fta 
Osw.  Myc.  to  Coct.    Ibid. 
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Tliese  cncouragemcnta  were  of  great  value  to  the  French 
refugees ;  but  a  blow  iiiliicted  by  these  very  Christiana  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  who  sought  to  cheer  them,  cruelly 
wrung  their  hearts.  Recently  CBcaped  from  the  scaffold  ot 
the  burning  pile,  they  saw  with  dismay  the  evangelical 
ChristianB  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  disturbing  the 
repose  they  enjoyed  by  their  lamentable  differences.  The 
discussions  on  the  Lord's  Supper  had  begun.  Deeply 
moved  and  agitated,  feelingstrongly  the  necessity  of  brotherly 
imity,  the  IVench  would  have  made  every  aaerifice  to  con- 
ciliate these  divided  sentiments.  This  became  their  leading 
idea.  At  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  none  had  greater 
need  than  they  of  christian  unity;  of  this  Calvin  was  after- 
wards a  proof.  "  Would  to  God  that  I  might  purchase 
peace,  concord,  and  union  in  Jesus  Christ  at  the  cost  of  my 
life,  which  in  truth  is  of  little  worth,"  said  Peter  Toussaint.* 
The  French,  whose  discernment  was  correct  and  prompt, 
eaw  immediately  that  these  rising  dissensions  would  chech 
the  work  of  the  Reformation.  "  All  things  would  go  on 
more  prosperously  than  many  persons  imagine,  if  we  were 
but  agreed  among  ourselves.  Kumbers  would  gladly  come  to 
the  light ;  but  when  they  see  these  divisions  among  the 
learned,  they  stand  hesitating  and  confused.''-^ 

The  French  were  the  first  to  suggest  conciliatory  advances. 
"  'Why"  wrote  they  from  Strasburg,  "  is  not  Bucer  or  soma 
other  learned  man  sent  to  Luther?  Tlie  longer  we  wait 
the  greater  will  these  dissensions  become."  Their  feara 
grew  stronger  every  day.f  At  length,  finding  all  their 
exertions  of  no  avail,  these  Christians  monnifully  turned 
tlieir  eyes  away  from  Germany,  and  fixed  them  solely  upon 
France. 

France — the  conversion  of  France,  thenceforth  exclusively 
occupied  the  hearts  of  these  generous  men  whom  history, 
that  has  inscribed  on  her  pages  the  names  of  so  many 
Individuals  vainly  puffed  up  with  their  own  glory,  has  fot 
three  centuries  passed  over  in  silence.     Thrown  on  a  foreign 

■  Neurdatsl  MS,    31el  Deo.  1525.  +  Ibid. 

t  Multis  jam  ohrisdudia  Gallis  dotet,  quod  a  Zninglti  alianimqm  t 
Eaahariatia  noteutia  diseeatint  Lutherua.  lauBBiiiat  lo  FktoI,  U"  *  *" 
162». 
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land,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  daily,  in  silence  and 
obscurity,  invoked  God  in  behalf  of  the  country  of  theii 
forefathers.*  Prayer  was  the  power  by  which  the  Gospei 
spread  through  the  kingdom,  and  the  great  instrument  by 
which  the  conquests  of  the  Reformation  were  gained. 

But  these  Frenchmen  were  not  merely  men  of  'prayer : 
never  has  the  evangelical  army  contained  combatants  more 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  day  of  battle.  They  felt 
the  importance  of  scattering  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  pious 
books  in  their  country,  still  overshadowed  with  the  gloom  of 
superstition.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  was  breathing  over  the 
whole  kingdom :  it  seemed  necessary  on  all  sides  to  spread 
the  sails  to  the  wind.  Anemond,  ever  prompt  in  action, 
and  Michael  Bentin,  a  refugee  like  himself,  resolved  to  unite 
their  zeal,  their  talents,  their  resources,  and  their  labours. 
Bentin  wished  to  establish  a  printing  press  at  Basle,  and  the 
chevalier,  to  profit  by  the  little  German  he  knew,  to  translate 
the  best  works  of  the  Reformers  into  French.  "  Oh,**  said 
they,  rejoicing  in  their  plans,  "  would  to  God  that  France 
were  filled  with  evangelical  volumes,  so  that  everywhere,  in 
the  cottages  of  the  poor,  in  the  palaces  of  the  nobles,  in 
cloisters  and  presbyteries,  nay,  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of 
the  heart,  a  powerful  testimony  might  be  borne  to  the  grace 
of  Jesus  Christ  !**f 

Funds  were  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  the 
refugees  had  nothing.  Vaugris  was  then  at  Basle ;  on  his 
departure  Anemond  gave  him  a  letter  for  the  brethren  0/ 
Lyons,  many  of  whom  abounded  in  the  riches  of  this  world, 
and  who,  although  oppressed,  were  faithful  to  the  Gospel ; 
he  requested  them  to  send  him  some  assistance; J  but  that 
did  not  suffice  ;  the  French  wished  to  estabhsh  several 
presses  at  Basle,  that  should  be  worked  night  and  day,  so  as 
to  inundate  France  with  the  Word  of  God.§  At  Meaux,  at 
Metz,  and  in  other  places,  were  men  rich  and  powerful 

*  Qaam  sollicite  quotidianis  precibus  commendem.  Toussaint  to  Farel« 
8d  Sept.  1524,  Neufchatel  MS. 

f  Opto  enim  Galliam  Evangelicis  voluminibus  abundare.  Coot  t<l 
Farel,  Neufchatel  MS. 

X  Ut  pecuniae  aliquid  ad  me  mittant.    Ibid. 

f  Ut  praela  multa  erigere  possimus.    Ibid. 
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enough  to  support  this  enterprise.  No  one  could  address 
FccatbnicD  with  so  umth  authority  as  Faret  himself,  and 
it  was  to  him  tliat  Anemoiid  applied.* 

It  docs  not  appear  that  the  chevalier's  project  was  real- 
ized, but  the  work  was  done  by  others.  The  presses  of 
Basle  weje  constantly  occupied  in  printing  French  works; 
they  were  forwarded  to  Farel,  and  by  him  introduced  into 
France  with  unceasing  activity.  One  of  the  first  writings 
Hent  by  this  Religious  Tract  Society  was  Luther's  Explana- 
tion of  the  Lord^s  Prayer.  "  We  are  retailing  the  Pater 
at  four  deniers  of  fiasle  each,"  wrote  Vaugris  to  Farel,  "  but 
We  sell  them  wholesale  at  the  rate  of  two  flaruis  the  two 
hundred,  which  comes  to  something  less."-[- 

Anemond  sent  to  Farel  from  Basle  all  the  useful  books 
that  appeared  or  that  arrived  from  Germany ;  at  one  time 
a  work  on  the  appointment  of  Gospel  ministers,  at  another 
a  treatise  on  the  education  of  children.}  Farel  examined 
these  works  ;  he  composed,  translated  or  got  others  to  trans- 
late them  into  French,  and  seemed  at  one  and  the  same  time 
entirely  devoted  to  active  exertions  and  to  the  labours  o{ 
the  study.  Anemond  urged  on  and  superintended  the  print- 
ing; and  tliese  epistles,  prayers,  books,  and  broadsheetsi 
were  the  means  of  the  regeneration  of  the  age.  While  pro- 
fligacy descended  from  the  throne,  and  darkness  from  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  these  unnoticed  writings  alone  dilTused 
throughout  the  nation  beams  of  light  and  seeds  of  hoUness. 

But  it  was  especially  God's  Word  that  the  evangelical 
merchant  of  Lyons  was  calling  for  in  the  name  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen. These  people  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  eo 
hiiDgcring  for  intellectual  food,  were  to  receive  in  tbeii  own 
tongue  those  ancient  monuments  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  in  which  the  new  breath  of  primitive  humanity  re- 
spires, and  those  holy  oracles  of  the  Gospel  times  in  whicb 
ihines  forth  the  fulness  of  the  revelation  of  Christ,     Vaui 


*  An  censes  invcnlri  poses  LnKdanie,  Meldx,  aut  alibi  in  Gklllli 
BOa  ad  hxv  juTsm  veliot.     CoDt  to  F&nil,  Nenfchatel  MS. 

i  Vnu^a  to  Farel,  Basle,  9Bih  Aiiguit  1524.     Neufcliaitel  US.- 
VataaortlieHariu  is  niionl  1b.  9d,  sterliuK. 

:  MiUa  tibi  lUirum  dr  iDBtiliienilis  loiniEtm  ecclesis  CDm  libra  dalo- 
Uhuuiidiii|.u.'iis.     Cuct  !<■  I'uriil, '2.1  Sa]>Wmbei  1S-J4.     Ibid. 
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wrote  to  Farel :  "  I  beseech  you,  if  possible,  to  hare  the 
New  Testament  translated  by  some  person  who  can  do  it 
efficiently :  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  for  France,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Savoy.  And  if  you  want  proper  type,  I  will 
have  some  brought  from  Paris  or  Lyons ;  but  if  there  be 
any  good  types  at  Basle,  it  will  be  all  the  better." 

Lefevie  had  already  published  at  Meaux,  but  in  detached 
portions,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  French.  Vau- 
gris  wished  for  some  one  to  revise  it  thoroughly,  and  to 
superintend  a  complete  edition.  Lefevre  undertook  to  do  so, 
and  he  published  it,  as  we  have  already  seen,  on  the  12th  ol 
October  1524.  An  uncle  of  Vaugris,  named  Conrard,  also  a 
refugee  at  Basle,  immediately  procured  a  copy.  The  Che- 
valier Coct  happening  to  be  at  a  friend's  house  on  the  18th 
of  November,  there  saw  the  book,  and  was  filled  with  joy. 
**  Lose  no  time  in  reprinting  it,"  said  he,  "  for  I  doubt  not  a 
great  number  will  be  called  for."* 

Thus  was  the  Word  of  God  offered  to  France  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  which  Rome  still  con- 
tinues to  present  to  her.  "  How  can  we  distinguish  what  is 
of  man  in  your  traditions,  and  what  is  of  God,"  said  the 
reformers,  "  except  by  the  Scriptures  of  God?  The  maxims 
of  the  Fathers,  the  decretals  of  the  pontiffs,  cannot  be  the 
rule  of  our  faith.  They  show  us  what  was  the  opinion  oi 
these  old  doctors ;  but  the  Word  alone  teaches  us  what  is 
the  judgment  of  God.  We  must  submit  everything  to  the 
rule  of  Scripture." 

Such  were  the  principal  means  by  which  these  writings 
were  circulated.  Farel  and  his  friends  consigned  the  books 
to  certain  pedlars  or  colporteurs,  simple  and  pious  men,  who, 
laden  with  their  precious  burden,  passed  from  town  to  town, 
from  village  to  village,  and  from  house  to  house,  in  Franche 
Comt^,  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  the  adjoining  provinces, 
knocking  at  every  door.  They  procured  the  books  at  a  low 
rate,  "  that  they  might  be  the  more  eager  to  sell  them."f 
Thus  as  early  as  1524  there  existed  in  Basle  a  Bible  society, 
a  tract  society,  and  an  association  of  colporteurs,  for  the 
benefit  of  France.  It  is  a  mistake  to  conceive  that  these 
*  Neufchatel  MS.  f  '^au^s  to  Farel,  Neufchatol  MSb 
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efforts  date  only  from  our  own  nge ;  they  go  back  in  essen- 
tials nut  only  t'>  the  times  of  the  Rerormation,  but  «tiU 
farther  to  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church. 
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Prof^BH  at  MontbolLaril'ltfsi9tB.Dce  a,nd  Comniotion — Tonssunt  loTica 
CEcolanipadiuB — The  Imago  of  Saint  Autbonj— Ueath  gf  Anemond — 
StraBburg— Lambert's  LBttcr  to-  Francis  I.— SoccbssSto  Defeats. 

The  attention  which  Farel  bestowed  on  France  did  not 
ilivert  his  attention  from  the  place  where  he  was  residing. 
Arriving  at  Moiitbeliard  about  the  end  of  July  1534,  bo 
bad  hardly  sown  the  seed,  before  the  first  fruits  of  the 
harvest  (to  use  the  words  of  CEcoIampadins)  began  to  ap- 
pear, Farcl  wrote  to  his  friend  with  great  CKuIlation.  "  It 
is  an  easy  thing,"  replied  the  doctor  of  Basle,  "  to  instil  a 
few  dogmas  into  the  ears  of  our  auditors ;  but  to  change 
their  hearts  is  in  the  power  of  God  alone,"* 

The  Chevalier  de  Coct,  delighted  wilh  this  intelligence, 
ran  with  bis  usual  vivacity  to  Peter  Toussaint.  "  I  shall 
set  off  to-morrow  to  visit  Farel,"  said  he  hastily.  Toussaint, 
more  calm,  was  writing  to  the  evangelist  of  Monlbcliard: 
"Be  careful,"  said  he  to  Farel;  "you  are  engaged  in  an 
important  cause ;  it  must  not  be  polluted  by  the  coanaels  ol 
men.    The  mighty  ones  promise  you  their  favour,  their 

support,  and  heaps  of  gold But  to  put  your  trust  in 

these  things,  is  deserting  Christ  and  walking  in  darkness. "f 
Toussaint  was  Gnishing  this  letter  when  the  chevalier 
entered;  the  latter  look  it,  and  departed  for  Montbeliard. 

lie  found  ihe  city  in  great  comniotion.  Many  of  the 
nobles  were  alarmed,  and  said  as  they  looked  contsmpt- 
nously  at  Farel :  "  What  does  this  sorry  fellow  winl  willi 
ns!     Would  to  God  he  had  never  come!     He  cannot  stay 
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here,  for  he  will  ruin  us  all,  as  well  as  himself."  The  lords 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  duke  at  Montbeliard,  feared 
that  the  disturbance,  which  everywhere  accompanied  the 
Reformation,  would  attract  the  attention  of  Ferdinand  and 
Charles  V.,  and  that  they  would  be  expelled  from  their  last 
asylum.  But  it  was  the  clergy  in  particular  who  resisted 
Farel.  The  superior  of  the  Franciscans  of  Besan^on  had 
hastened  to  Montbeliard,  and  formed  a  plan  of  defence  in 
conjunction  with  the  clergy  of  the  place.  On  the  following 
Sunday,  Farel  had  hardly  begun  to  preach,  before  they 
interrupted  him,  calling  him  liar  and  heretic.  In  an  instant 
the  whole  assembly  was  in  an  uproar.  The  audience  rose 
up,  and  called  for  silence.  The  duke  hurried  to  the  spK)t, 
seized  both  Farel  and  the  superior,  and  ordered  the  latter 
either  to  prove  or  to  retract  his  charges.  The  Franciscan 
adopted  the  last  alternative,  and  an  oiBcial  account  of  the 
whole  affair  was  published.* 

This  attack  excited  Farel  all  the  more ;  he  thought  it  was 
now  his  duty  to  unmask  without  scruple  those  interested 
priests;  and  drawing  tlia  sword  of  the  Word,  he  plied  it 
vigorously.  He  was  more  inclined  to  imitate  Jesus  when 
he  expelled  the  money-changers  from  the  temple  and  over- 
threw their  tables,  than  when  the  spirit  of  prophecy  declared 
of  him:  He  shall  neither  strive  nor  cry^  neither  sJiall  any 
man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets.  CEcolampadius  was 
affrighted.  These  two  men  were  perfect  types  of  two  char- 
acters diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  and  yet  both 
worthy  of  admiration.  "  You  were  sent,"  wrote  CEcolam- 
padius to  Farel,  "  to  draw  men  gently  to  the  truth,  and  not 
to  drag  them  with  violence ;  to  spread  the  Gospel,  and  not  to 
curse  them.  Physicians  re&ort  to  amputation  only  when 
other  means  have  failed.  Act  the  part  of  a  physician,  and 
not  of  an  executioner.  It  is  not  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  gentle  towards  the  friends  of  the  Gospel;  you  must  like- 
wise gain  over  the  adversaries.  If  the  wolves  are  driven 
from  the  sheepfold,  let  the  sheep  at  least  hear  the  voice  oi 
the  shepherd.     Pour  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds,  and 

*  Der  Christlichc  Handel  zu  MUmpelgard,  yerloffen  mit  grundliohe 
Wahrheit. 
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condnct  youraclf  as  an    evangelist,  not  a 

tyrant."  •  ^^ 

The  report  of  these  lahours  spread  into  France  and  Lo^" 
raine,  and  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Cardinal  Guise  were  beg^n- 
ning  to  be  alarmed  at  this  meeting  of  refugees  at  Basle  and 
Montbeliard.  They  would  willingly  have  broken  up  a  trouble" 
Bome  alliance;  for  error  knows  no  greater  triumph  than 
when  attracting  some  deserter  to  its  standard.  Already  had 
Martial  Mazurier  and  others  given  the  papal  party  in  France 
an  opportunity  of  rejoicing  over  shameful  defections;  but  H 
they  could  succeed  in  seducing  one  of  these  confessors  of 
Christ,  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
who  had  suffered  so  much  for  the  name  of  the  Lord,  bow 
great  would  be  the  victory  for  the  Roman  hierarchy  1  They 
'therefore  planted  their  batteries,  and  the  youngest  of  theae 
refugees  was  Ihe  object  of  (heir  attack. 

The  dean,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  all  Chose  who 
joined  the  crowded  meetings  held  in  this  prelate's  mansion, 
deplored  the  sad  fate  of  Peter  Toussaint,  who  had  once  pro- 
mised so  fair,  lie  is  at  Basle, -said  they,  in  the  house  of 
CEcoiampadiuB,  living  wiih  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  heresy  I 
They  wrote  to  him  with  fervour,  and  as  if  they  would  rescue 
him  from  eternal  condemnation.  These  letters  were  the 
more  painful  to  the  young  man,  because  he  could  not  help 
recognising  in  them  the  marks  of  sincere  aneclion.-|-  One  of 
his  relations,  probably  the  dean  himself,  urged  him  to  remove 
to  Paris,  to  Metz,  or  to  any  other  place  in  the  world,  provided 
it  were  far  away  from  those  Lutherans,  This  relation,  bear- 
ing in  mind  all  that  Toussaint  owed  to  him,  doubled  not  that 
he  would  immediately  comply  ;  but  when  he  found  his  efforts 
useless,  his  affection  changed  into  violent  hatred.  At  the 
same  time  this  resistance  exasperated  the  whole  family  and 
■11  his  friends  against  the  young  refugee.  They  went  to  his 
mother,  who  was  "under  the  power  of  the  monks;"}  the 

*  Quod  ETUiKeliatani,  nos  tyraDiiiciim  le^EFlatoniD  prniBteg.  (Eool. 
Epp.  p.  -ZOS. 

f  Hb  in  dios  diveiari  1pf;eiidiH  tiniieorom  IJlsria  qui  me lb  iuBtitatc 

romorari  nituatur.     Toiiasaiut  lu  Farel,  Sd  Sept.  USt,  NeufoUUl  MS. 

J  Jam  capiilo  ]>ru>uiiii.     .\<^Lir.  lulcl  MS. 
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priests  crowded  round  her,  frightening  and  persuading  her 
tliat  her  son  had  committed  crimes  that  they  could  not  men- 
tion without  shuddering.  Upon  this  the  afflicted  mother 
wrote  a  touching  letter  to  her  son,  "  full  of  weeping  "  (said 
he),  and  in  which  she  described  her  misery  in  heart-rending 
language.  "Oh  I  wretched  mother  I"  said  she,  "Oh  I  un- 
natural son  I  cursed  be  the  breasts  that  suckled  thee,  and  the 
knees  that  bare  theeT'* 

The  unhappy  Toussaint  was  distracted :  What  should  he 
do  ?  He  could  not  return  into  France.  By  leaving  Basle 
and  going  to  Zurich  or  Wittemberg,  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
family,  he  would  only  add  to  their  sorrow.  CEcolampadius  ad- 
vised a  middle  course :  "  Leave  my  house,"  said  he.f  With 
a  heart  full  of  sadness,  he  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  went 
to  live  with  an  ignorant  and  obscure  priest,:^  one  well  adapted 
to  reassure  his  relations.  What  a  change  for  Toussaint  I 
He  never  met  his  host  save  at  meals,  at  which  times  they 
were  continually  discussing  matters  of  faith ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  repast  was  over,  Toussaint  retired  to  his  chamber, 
where  alone,  far  from  noise  and  controversy,  he  carefully 
studied  the  Word  of  God.  "  The  Lord  is  my  witness,*  said 
he,  "  that  in  this  valley  of  tears  I  have  but  one  desire,  that 
of  seeing  Christ's  kingdom  extended,  so  that  all  with  one 
mouth  may  glorify  God."  § 

One  circumstance  occurred  which  consoled  Toussaint.  The 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  were  daily  growing  stronger  in  Metz. 
At  his  entreaty,  the  Chevalier  d'Esch  departed  in  the  month 
of  January  1525,  to  encourage  the  evangelical  Christians  in 
this  city.  He  traversed  the  forests  of  the  Vosges,  and 
reached  the  place  where  Leclerc  had  laid  down  his  life, 
carrying  with  him  several  books  with  which  Farel  had  pro* 
vided  him.  II 

It  was  not  only  to  Lorraine  that  these  Frenchmen  tamed 

*  Literas  ad  me  dedit  plenas  lacrymis  quibus  maledicit  et  uberibm 
quae  mo  lactarunt,  &c.    Neufchatel  MS. 

f  Visum  est  (Ecolampadio  consul  turn ut  a  so  secederem.    Ibid. 

X  Utor  dome  cujusdam  sacrificuli.    Ibid. 

§  Ut  Christi  regnum  quam  latissime  pateat.    Ibid. 

Q  Qu'il  e'en  retoume  a  Metz,  la  ou  les  eunemis  de  Dieu  s'4l^yent  jonsv 
Bellement  contre  VEyan/^ile.    Toussaint  to  Farel,  I7tli  Deo.  15^    Ihid. 
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their  eyes.  Tlie  Chevalier  de  Coct  received  letters  &om  ooo 
of  Farel's  brothers,  depicting  the  state  of  Dauphiny  in  the 
gloomiest  coluurs.  He  caruIuUy  avoided  showing  them  lest 
he  sitould  alarm  the  weak-hcartud,  and  was  content  with 
ardently  seeking  irom  God  the  support  of  his  almighty  hands,* 
Jn  December  1524,  Peter  Verrier,  a  Dauphinese  messenger 
arrived  on  horseback  at  Montbeliard  with  commissions  for 
Anemond  and  Farel.  The  cbevalicr,  with  his  usaal  vivacity, 
immediately  resolved  on  returning  to  France.  "  If  Peter  has 
brought  any  money,"  wrote  he  to  Farel,  "  keep  it ;  if  he  has 
bronght  any  letters,  open  and  copy  them,  and  then  forward 
them  to  me.  Do  not,  however,  sell  the  horse,  bnt  take  care 
of  it,  for  perchance  I  may  need  it.  I  am  inclined  to  enter 
France  secretly,  and  go  to  Jacobus  Faber  (Lefevre)  and 
Arandius.     Write  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it."f 

Such  was  the  confidence  and  open-heartcdncas  that  existed 
between  these  refugees.  The  one  opened  the  other's  letters, 
and  received  his  money.  It  is  true  that  de  Coct  was  already 
indebted  thirty-six  crowns  to  Parcl,  whose  pnrsa  was  always 
open  to  his  friends.  There  was  more  zeal  than  discretion  in 
the  chevalier's  desire  to  re-enter  France.  He  was  of  too 
imprudent  a  character  not  to  expose  himself  to  certain  death. 
This  Farel  no  doubt  explained  to  him.  He  left  Basle,  and 
withdrew  to  a  small  town,  where  he  had  "  great  hopes  of  ac- 
quiring the  German  language,  God  willing."| 

Farel  continued  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Montbeliard. 
Hia  soul  was  vexed  as  he  beheld  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  this  city  entirely  given  up  to  the  worship  of  images.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  revival  of  the  old  pagan  idolatry. 

Yet  the  exhortations  of  CEcolampadius,  and  the  fear  o( 
compromising  the  truth,  would  perhaps  have  long  restrained 
him,  but  for  an  unforeseen  circumstance.  One  day  about 
tho  end  of  February  (it  was  the  feast  of  Saint  Anthon^Jiji 
Farel  was  waiting  on  the  banks  of  a  Utile  river  that  r 
Ihrough  the  city,  beneath  a  iofty  rock  on  which  the  citu 

*  Aocepi  aiit»  horam  ■  fratra  tuo  epSstolin)  qnam  bio 
tP-Terentur  euim  inflrmj.    Cnut  to  Faiel,  '2d  Sept.  1£'21. 
t-  Cocl  to  Karal,  Deo.  1 S2S,  Neufohatel  MS. 
r  Ibid.  Jan.  }5ii. 
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is  built,  when,  on  reaching  the  bridge,  he  met  a  piocessioD) 
which  was  crossing  it,  reciting  prayers  to  St.  Anthony,  and 
headed  by  two  priests  bearing  the  image  of  this  saint.  Farei 
suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face  with  these  superstitions, 
without,  however,  having  sought  for  them.  A  violent 
struggle  took  place  in  his  soul.  Shall  he  give  way  ?  shall 
he  hide  himself?  Would  not  this  be  a  cowardly  act  ol 
unbelief?  These  lifeless  images,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
ignorant  priests,  made  his  blood  boil.  Farel  boldly  advanced, 
snatched  the  shrine  of  the  holy  hermit  from  the  priest's  arms, 
and  threw  it  over  the  bridge  into  the  river.  And  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  awe-stricken  crowd,  he  exclaimed :  "  Poor  idola- 
ters, will  ye  never  forsake  your  idolatry  I"* 

The  priests  and  people  stood  motionless  with  astonish- 
ment. A  religious  fear  seemed  to  rivet  them  to  the  spot 
But  they  soon  recovered  from  their  stupor.  "  The  image  is 
drowning,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  crowd ;  and  transports  and 
shouts  of  rage  succeeded  their  death-like  silence.  The  mul- 
titude would  have  rushed  on  the  sacrilegious  wretch  who  had 
just  thrown  the  object  of  their  adoration  into  the  water. 
But  Farel,  we  know  not  how,  escaped  their  violence.-}- 

There  is  reason,  we  are  aware,  to  regret  that  the  reformer 
should  have  been  hurried  into  the  commission  of  an  act  that 
tended  rather  to  check  the  progress  of  the  truth.  No  one 
should  think  himself  authorized  to  attack  with  violence  any 
institution  sanctioned  by  the  public  authority.  There  is, 
however,  in  the  zeal  of  the  reformer  something  more  noble 
than  that  cold  prudence  so  common  among  men,  which 
shrinks  before  the  least  danger,  and  fears  to  make  the  least 
sacrifice  for  the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom.  Farel  was 
not  ignorant  that  by  this  proceeding  he  was  exposing  himself 
to  the  fate  of  Leclcrc.  But  his  own  conscience  bore  witness 
that  he  desired  only  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  this 
made  him  superior  to  all  fear. 

*  Revue  du  Dauphin e,  ii.  p.  38  ;  Choupard  MS. 

+  M.  Kirchhofcr,  in  his  Life  of  Farel,  gives  this  circumstance  as  an  un- 
certain tradition  ;  but  it  is  related  by  Protestant  writers,  and  it  appears 
(o  mo  quite  in  harmony  with  Farel's  character  and  the  fears  of  (Ecolamr 
padius.     We  must  not  be  blind  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  roConnsc^. 


U4  anewosd'b  death — btrabburq. 

After  this  atTair  of  tlic  ttridge,  which  ia  a  characteristle 
feature  in  Farisra  hiatory,  the  reformer  waa  obliged  to  hide 
himself,  and  he  quitted  the  town  bdod  after.  He  took  letugt 
at  Basle  with  {Ecolanipadlua ;  hut  ever  preserved  that 
attachment  for  Montbeliurd  which  a  servant  of  God  nevei 
ceases  to  entertain  for  the  first  fruits  of  his  ministry.* 

Sad  tidings  awaited  Fare]  at  Baale.  If  he  was  a  fugitive, 
his  friend  Aneraond  de  Coct  waa  seriously  ill.  Farel  im- 
mediately sent  him  four  gold  crowns  •  but  a  letter  written  by 
Oswald  Myconiua  on  the  25th  of  March,  announced  the 
death  of  the  chevalier.  "  Let  us  so  live,"  said  Oswald,  "  that 
we  may  enter  into  that  rest  into  which  we  hope  the  soul  ot 
Anemond  has  already  entered."-]- 

Thua  did  Anemond  deacend  to  a  premature  grave;  still 
young,  full  of  activity  and  strength,  willing  to  undertake 
every  labour  to  evangelize  France,  and  who  waa  in  himselt 
a  host.  Golfs  ways  are  not  ourteays.  Not  long  before,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zurich,  another  chevalier,  Ulrich 
HStten,  had  breathed  his  lust.  There  ia  some  similarity  in 
the  characters  of  the  German  and  French  knights,  but  the 
piety  and  christian  virtues  of  the  Datiphiiiese  place  him  far 
above  the  witty  and  intrepid  enemy  of  the  pope  and  of  ths 
monks. 

Shortly  after  Anemond'a  death,  Farel,  unable  to  remain 
in  Baale,  whence  he  had  been  once  banished,  joined  his  friends 
Capito  and  Bucer  at  Strasbiirg. 

Strasburg,  an  imperial  city,  at  whoae  head  was  Sturm,  c 
of  the  moat  distinguished  men  in  Germany,  and  which  o 
tained  many  celebrated  doctors  williin  its  walls,  was  at 
an  advanced  post  of  the  Reformation,  thrown  beyond  i 
Rhine,  and  in  which  the  persecuted  Christians  of  France  a 
Iiorraine  took  refuge,  and  from  wlieuce  they  hoped  to  1 
these  conntries  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Lamlwr^ 
pious  ambition  was  to  become  for  France  what  Luther  w 
Germany,  and  accordingly  he  had  no  sooner  reached  Straa- 
burg  after  quitting  Mctz,  than  he  made  hia  preparnlJoiu 

*  Ingens  affevtua,  qui  me  cofjlt  Mun 
-f-  Quo  Anemundi  Epiritiim  jam  pi 
FtMi,  NtulehiUsl  MS. 
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waiting  for  the  moment  when  he  should  be  enabled  to  carrj 
the  sword  of  the  Gospel  into  the  very  heart  of  that  count:  7 
which  he  loved  so  tenderly.* 

He  first  appealed  to  Francis  I.  "  The  pope,"  said  he,  "  li 
he  had  his  way,  would  change  every  king  into  a  beggar. 
Lend  your  ear  to  the  truth,  most  excellent  prince,  and  God 
will  make  you  great  among  the  princes  of  the  earth.  Woe  be 
to  all  the  nations  whose  master  is  the  pope.  Oh,  Avignon,  city 
of  my  birth,  art  thou  not  the  wretched  daughter  of  Babylon  ? 
Given  over  to  a  legate,  not  of  holiness,  but  of  impiety  and 
heresy  ^f  thou  seest  lewd  sports,  immodest  dances,  and  adul- 
tery multiply  within  thy  walls,  and  all  around  thy  fields  are 
laid  waste  by  daily  hunting  parties,  and  thy  poor  labourers 
oppressed. 

"  0  most  christian  king,  thy  people  thirst  for  the  Word  of 
God."  At  the  same  time  addressing  the  pope,  he  said,  "  Ere- 
long that  powerful  France  which  thou  are  wont  to  call 
thy  arm  will  separate  from  thee."|  Such  were  Lambert's 
illusions  I 

Finding  that  his  epistle  had  produced  no  effect,  he  wrote 
a  second  in  a  still  more  earnest  tone.  "  What  1 "  said  he, 
*'  the  Arabians,  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  and  Jews  possess  the 
Word  of  God  in  their  own  language,  and  the  French,  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  and  Spaniards  cannot  have  it  in  theirs  1 
Let  God  but  speak  to  the  nations  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  the  empire  of  pride  will  crumble  into  dust."§ 

These  anticipations  were  not  realised.  At  Montbeliard  and 
Basle,  as  at  Lyons,  the  ranks  of  the  reformers  had  suffered. 
Some  of  the  most  dev^oted  combatants  had  been  taken  off  bj 
death,  others  by  persecution  and  exile.  In  vain  did  the 
warriors  of  the  Gospel  mount  everywhere  to  the  assault; 
everywhere  they  were  beaten  back.  But  if  the  forces  they 
had  concentrated,  first  at  Meaux,  then  at  Lyons,  and  after- 

*  Hie  operior  donee  ad  ipsos  Metenses  aut  in  aliquam  urbem  Galliae 
ravoces.    Ad  Franc.  Reg.  Comment,  in  Cantic. 

f  Ab  haeresis  et  impietatis  latere  legatum.    Epistola  ad  Franciscun 
6.  R.  praef.  Comm.  de  Sacra  conjugis. 

X  Est  autem  in  proximo  ut  aliena  fiat  a  te  potons  Gallia  quam  bra 
ebium  tuum  appellare  solebas.    De  Causis  Excusationis,  p.  76. 

i  Epist.  ad  Franc.  R.  Prsef.  Ck)mmeiit.  \u  GQi.Til\c.  C^ivXiv^. 
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WEirds  at  Basle,  were  dispersed  In  succession,  there  still 
mained  combatants  here  and  there,  who  in  Lorraine,  at  Meai 
and  even  io  Paris,  struggled  more  or  less  openly  to  uphold 
the  Word  of  God  in  France.  Though  tlie  Reformation  saw 
its  coluDina  broken,  it  still  had  its  isolated  champions,  Aguinst 
these  the  Sorbonne  and  the  parliament  were  about  to  turn 
theii  anger.  Ttiey  would  nut  have  remaining  on  the  soil  o) 
Prance,  a  single  one  of  these  noble  minded  men  who  bad  un- 
dertaken to  plant  in  it  the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
unheard  of  misfortunes  seemed  now  to  be  conspiring  with 
the  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  task. 


ean^^^l 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Frsoda  mado  Prisoner  at  Pb^vib,— Reaction  against  tbs  Rcfar[ii*ti< 
Margaret's  Anxiety  for  her  Brether — Laaina  coaeulta  tfas  Soi 
OimnilBaion  against  the  HaretioB  -  Brifonnet  brought  to  Tr  al— Appeal 
te  the  Parliameat — Fall— Recantation— Lefetre  accused— Co  demns- 
tiaaand  FliKht-Lersyreat  StrOiSburK— Loma  Berqnui  impr  aonod— 
Erasmus  attacked  -Schuchat  Nancy— Ilia  Martyrdum- Strugglawitb 
Caroli— Sorrow  of  Paranna— Hia  Martyrdom— A  Chnstian  Hermit— 
Concouraa  at  Notre  Dame. 

During  the  latter  period  of  Farel's  sojourn  at  Montheliard, 
great  events  were  passing  on  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
Lannoy  and  Peucara,  Charles's  generals,  having  quitted 
France  on  the  approach  of  Francis  I.,  this  prince  had  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  blockaded  Pavia.  On  the  24Lh  of  February 
1525,  he  was  attacked  by  Fescara.  Bonnivet,  LaTr^mouilla, 
faUsse,  and  Lescure  died  fighting  round  tbeir  sovereign. 
The  Duke  of  Alen9on,  Margaret's  husband,  the  first  priact~ 
fjt  ilie  blood,  had  fled  with  the  rear-guard,  and  gone  to  die  oJ 
tliame  aud  grief  at  Lyons ;  and  Francis,  thrown  from  hie 
horse,  had  surrendered  hia  sword  M  Charles  Lannoy,  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  who  received  it  kneeling.  The  King  of 
Fiance  was  prisoner  to  the  emperor.  His  captivity  seemed 
(Ae^/cafeal  of  misfortunes.    "l^o\.\\H\iE\a\aftvQehtttlu)i 
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und  life,"  wrote  the  king  to  his  mother.  But  no  one  felt  a 
keener  sorrow  than  Margaret.  The  glory  of  her  country 
tarnished,  France  without  a  monarch  and  exposed  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  her  beloved  brother  the  captive  of  his 

haughty  enemy,  her  husband  dishonoured  and  dead What 

bitter  thoughts  were  these  I But  she  had  a  comforter ;  and 

while  her  brother  to  console  himself  repeated :  "  Tout  est 
perduyfors  Vhonneur^  all  is  lost  save  honour !"  she  was  able 
to  say : — 

Fors  Jesus  seal,  mon  fr^re,  fils  de  Dieu  !  * 
Save  Christ  alone,  dear  brother,  Son  of  God  1 

Margaret  thought  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  Francis 
might  receive  the  Word  of  God.  A  few  months  before, 
the  king  had  already  betrayed  religious  sentiments  on  the 
death  of  his  daughter  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The  Duchess 
of  Alen^on,  having  concealed  the  child's  sickness  from  him, 
Francis,  who  no  doubt  suspected  something,  dreamed  three 
several  times  that  his  daughter  said  to  him :  "  Farewell, 
my  king,  I  am  going  to  paradise."  He  guessed  that  she 
was  dead,  and  gave  way  to  "  extreme  grief,"  but  wrote  to 
his  sister  that  "  he  would  rather  die  than  desire  to  have  her 
in  this  world  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  whose  name  be 
blessed."  f 

Margaret  thought  that  the  terrible  disaster  of  Pavia  would 
complete  what  the  first  trial  had  begun ;  and  most  earnestly 
desiring  that  the  Word  of  God  might  be  with  Francis  in  his 
prison,  she  wrote  a  very  touching  letter,  which  deserves  to 
DC  preserved,  to  Marshal  Montmorency,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  along  with  the  king.  It  is  very  probable  that  she 
speaks  of  herself  and  Bishop  Brigonnet  in  the  graceful 
allegory  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  her  request : — 

"  Dear  cousin,  there  is  a  certain  very  devout  hermit  who 
for  these  three  years  past  has  been  constantly  urging  a  man 
whom  I  know  to  pray  to  God  for  the  king,  which  he  has 
done ;  and  he  is  assured  that  if  it  pleases  the  king  by  way 
of  devotion,  daily,  when  in  his  closet,  to  read  the  epistles  c 
St.  Paul,  he  will  be  delivered  to  the  glory  of  God ;  for  He 

*  Las  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite,  i.  29. 
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I  His  Gospel,  that  whosoever  loveth  the  troth, 
the  ft  nth  shall  make  him  free.  And  forasmuch  as  I  think  be 
has  them  Dot,  I  send  yoa  mint,  begging  you  to  entreat  hin: 
OB  my  part  tliat  he  wili  read  them,  and  I  firmly  believe  thai 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  ahidetli  in  the  letter,  will  do  by  him 
as  great  things  as  he  has  done  by  those  who  wrote  them; 
for  God  is  not  less  powerful  or  good  than  He  has  been,  aiw' 
his  promises  never  deceive.  He  has  humbled  yon  by 
tivity,  but  he  has  not  forsaken  you,  giving  you  patience  ant 
hope  in  his  goodness,  which  ia  always  accompanied  by  con- 
solation and  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  Him,  which  I  am 
sure  is  better  than  the  king  ever  knows,  having  his  mind 
less  at  liberty,  on  account  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  body.'i 
"  Your  good  Coiisin,  Margaket,"        ■ 

In  such  language  did  Margaret  of  Yalois,  full  of  aniielTii 
for  the  salvation  of  her  brother's  soul,  address  the  king  aftei 
the  battle  of  Pavia.  It  is  unfortunate  that  her  letter  and  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  not  sent  direct  to  Francis ;  she 
could  not  have  selected  a  worse  medium  than  Montmorency 

The  letters  which  the  king  wrote  from  the  Castle  of  Pit- 
lighitone,  where  he  was  confined,  aJlbrdcd  his  sister  some 
little  consolation.  At  the  beginning  of  April  she  wrote  to 
him :  "  After  the  sorrow  of  the  Passion  this  has  been  a  Holy 
Ghost  (i,  e,  a  Pentecost),  seeing  the  grace  that  our  Lord  has 
shown  you."*  But  unhappily  the  prisoner  did  not  find  in, 
the  Word  of  God  that  truth  whkh  maketh  fret 
Margaret  so  earnestly  desired  he  might  possess. 

All  France,  princes,  parliament,  and  people,  was  Ot< 
whelmed  with  consternation.  Erelong,  as  in  the  first  three 
ages  of  the  Church,  the  cabmity  that  had  befallen  the  coun- 
try was  imputed  to  the  Christians ;  and  fanatical  cries  were 
heard  on  every  side  calling  for  blood,  as  a  means  of  averting 
still  greater  disasters.  The  lanmcnt,  therefore,  was  &Tonr- 
able;  it  was  not  enough  to  have  dislodged  the  evangelical 
Christians  from  the  throe  strong  positions  they  had  taken' 
}t  was  necessary  to  tute  advantage  of  the  general  panic, 
•trike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  sweep  tlie  whole  kii 
*  Lettrea  de  la  roiae  da  NaiSiiTe  i  Fn.a^ia,  i.  p.  3T 
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dom  dear  of  that  opposition  which  had  become  so  formidable 
to  the  papacy. 

At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy  and  of  these  clamours  were 
Beda,  Duchesne,  and  Lecouturier.  These  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  flattered  themselves  they  might  esisily 
obtain  from  public  terror  the  victims  that  had  been  hithertf 
refused  them.  They  instantly  employed  every  device ; 
conversations,  fanatical  harangues,  lamentations,  threats, 
defamatory  writings,  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  nation,  and 
particularly  of  their  governors.  They  vomited  fire  and  flame 
against  their  adversaries,  and  covered  them  with  the  most 
scurrilous  abuse.*  All  means  were  good  in  their  eyes ;  they 
picked  out  a  few  words  here  and  there,  neglecting  the  con- 
text that  might  explain  the  passage  quoted ;  substituted  ex- 
pressions of  their  own  for  those  of  the  doctors  they  criminated, 
and  omitted  or  added,  according  as  it  was  necessary  to  blacken 
their  adversaries'  characters.f  We  have  this  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Erasmus  himself. 

Nothing  excited  their  wrath  so  much  as  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Eeformation, — salvation 
by  grace.  "  When  I  see  these  three  men,"  said  Beda,  "  Le- 
fevre,  Erasmus,  and  Luther,  in  other  respects  endowed  with 
80  penetrating  a  genius,  uniting  and  conspiring  against  me- 
ritorious works,  and  resting  all  the  weight  of  salvation  on 
faith  alone,!  I  am  no  longer  astonished  that  thousands  of 
men,  seduced  by  these  doctrines,  have  learned  to  say :  *  Why 
should  I  fast  and  mortify  my  body?'  Let  us  banish  from 
France  this  hateful  doctrine  of  grace.  This  neglect  of  good 
works  is  a  fatal  delusion  from  the  devil." 

In  such  language  did  the  Syndic  of  the  Sorbonne  endea- 
vour to  fight  against  the  faith.  He  was  destined  to  find 
supporters  in  a  debauched  court,  and  in  another  part  of  the 
nation  more  respectable,  but  not  less  opposed  to  the  Gospel ; 
I  mean  those  grave  men,  those  rigid  moralists,  who,  devoted 

*  Plus  quam  scurrilibus  conviciis  debacchantes.  £r.  Frandsco  Reijfy 
pt^llOS. 

f  Pro  meis  verbis  supponit  sua,  prsetermittit,  addit.    Ibid.  887. 

X  Cum  itaque  cemeram  tres  istos uno  animo  in  opera  meritoria 

coDspirasse.  Natalis  Beds  Apologia  adyersus  clandestinos  LuthexanoHi 
M41. 
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to  the  Btudy  of  laws  aod  forms  of  jurispru deuce,  regard  Chiifr- 
tmiiity  as  no  more  than  a  system  of  legislation ;  the  Church, 
as  a  moral  police ;  and  who,  unable  to  adapt  to  those  priiH 
cinles  of  jurisprudence  which  absorb  their  whole  thought 
the  doctrines  of  the  spiriiual  inability  of  man,  of  the  nei 
birtb,  and  of  justi&catioa  by  faith,  look  upon  them  as  fan<»< 
ful  dreams,  dangerous  to  public  morals  and  the  prosperity  (rfl 
the  state.  This  hostile  tendency  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  waa  J 
manifested  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  two  very  different  ex- 
cesses ;  in  Italy  and  Poland  by  the  doctrine  of  Socinus,  the 
descendant  of  an  illustrious  family  of  lawyers  at  Sienna ;  and 
in  France  by  the  persecuting  decrees  and  burning  piles  at 
tiie  parhament. 

The  parliament,  in  fact,  dcBpising  the  great  truths  of  the 
Gospel  which  the  reformers  announced,  and  thinking  them- 
selves called  upon  to  do  something  in  so  overwhelming  a 
catastrophe,  presented  an  address  to  Louisa  of  Savoy,  full 
of  strong  retoonstrances  on  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  new  doctrine.  "  Heresy,"  said  they, 
"  liaa  raised  its  head  among  us,  and  the  king,  by  neglecting 
to  bring  the  heretics  to  the  scaffold,  baa  drawn  down  the 
wrath  of  heaven  upon  the  nation." 

At  the  same  time  the  pulpits  resounded  with  lamentations, 
threats,  and  maledictions ;  prompt  and  exemplary  punish- 
ments were  loudly  called  for.  Martial  Maziu'ier  was  parti- 
cularly distinguished  among  the  preachers  of  Paris ;  and 
endeavouring  by  his  violence  to  efface  the  recollection  of  hia 
former  connexion  with  the  partisans  of  the  Refurraalion,  he 
declaimed  against  the  "  secret  disciples  of  Luther."  "  Do 
you  know  the  rapid  operation  of  tliis  poison  ?"  exclaimed  he. 
"  Do  you  know  its  potency  ?  Well  may  we  tremble  for 
France ;  as  it  works  with  uiconceivable  activity,  and  in  a 
short  time  may  destroy  thousands  of  souls."* 

It  was  not  difficult  to  excite  the  regent  against  the  pot^l 
Bans  of  the  Reformation.  Her  daughter  Margaret,  tlie fimta 
personage  of  the  court,  Louisa  of  Savoy  herself,  who  had 
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always  been  so  devoted  to  the  Eoman  pontif!^  were  pointea 
at  by  certain  fanatics  as  countenancing  Lefevre,  Berquin,  and 
Ihe  other  innovators.  Had  she  not  read  their  tracts  and 
their  translations  of  tlie  Bible  ?  The  queen-mother  desired 
to  clear  herself  of  such  outrageous  suspicions.  Already  she 
had  despatched  her  confessor  to  the  Sorbonne  to  consult  that 
body  on  the  means  of  extirpating  this  heresy.  "  The  damn- 
able doctrine  of  Luther,"  said  she  to  the  faculty,  "  is  every 
day  gaining  new  adherents."  The  faculty  smiled  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  message.  Till  then,  its  representations  had  not 
been  listened  to,  and  now  their  advice  was  humbly  solicited 
in  the  matter.  At  length  they  held  within  their  grasp  that 
heresy  they  had  so  long  desired  to  stifle.  They  commissioned 
Noel  Beda  to  return  an  immediate  answer  to  the  regent. 
"  Seeing  that  the  sermons,  the  discussions,  the  books  with 
which  we  have  so  often  opposed  heresy,  have  failed  in  de- 
stroying it,"  said  the  fanatical  syndic,  "  all  the  writings  of  the 
heretics  should  be  prohibited  by  a  royal  proclamation ;  and 
if  this  means  does  not  suffice,  we  must  employ  force  and 
constraint  against  the  persons  of  these  false  doctors ;  for 
those  who  resist  the  light  must  be  subdued  by  torture  and  by 
terror  J^* 

But  Louisa  had  not  waited  for  this  reply.  Francis  had 
scarcely  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  before  she  wrote 
to  the  pope  to  know  his  pleasure  concerning  the  heretics. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  Louisa's  policy  to  secure  the 
favour  of  a  pontiff  who  could  raise  all  Italy  against  the  victor 
of  Pavia,  and  she  was  ready  to  conciliate  him  at  tlie  cost  of 
a  Httle  French  blood.  The  pope,  delighted  that  he  could 
wreak  his  vengeance  in  the  "  most  christian  kingdom  "  against 
a  heresy  that  he  could  not  destroy  either  in  Switzerland  or 
Germany,  gave  immediate  orders  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Inquisition  into  France,  and  addressed  a  brief  to  the  parlia- 
ment. At  the  same  time  Duprat,  whom  the  pontiff  had 
created  cardinal,  and  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Sens,  and  a  rich  abbey,  laboured  to  respond  to 
the  favours  of  the  court  of  Rome  by  the  display  of  indefati- 
gable animosity  against  the  heretics.    Thus  the  pope,  tbo 

•  Histoire  de  rUiiiver8itc,paT  CtW\^t^NA^. 
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regent,  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  parliamait,  and  the 

chancellor,  with  l)ie  moBt  ignorant  and  fanatical  part  of  tha 
nation,  were  conspiring  together  to  ruin  tlie  Gospel  and  put 
its  confessors  to  death. 

The  parliament  took  the  lead.  Nothing  less  than  the  first 
body  in  the  kingdom  was  required  to  begin  the  campaign 
against  this  doctrine,  and  moreover,  was  it  not  their  pecuhar 
bushiess,  since  the  public  safety  was  at  stake?  Accordingly 
the  parliament,  "  influenced  by  a  holy  zeal  and  fervour 
against  these  novelties,*  issued  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  and  tlie  other  prelates  should  he  bound  to 
commission  Messieurs  Phihp  Pot,  president  of  requests,  and 
Andrew  Verjus,  councillor,  and  Messieurs  William  Duchesne 
and  Nicholas  Leolerc,  doctors  of  divinity,  to  institute  and 
conduct  the  trial  of  those  who  should  be  tainted  with  the 
Lutheran  doctrine. 

"  And  that  it  might  appear  that  these  commissioners  were 
acting  rather  under  the  authority  of  the  Church  than  of  the 
parliament,  it  has  pleased  his  holiness  to  send  his  brief  ol 
the  20th  of  May  1525,  approving  of  the  appointment  of  the 
said  commissioners. 

"  In  consequence  of  which,  all  those  who  were  declared 
Lutherans  by  the  bishop  or  ecclesiastical  judges  to  these 
deputies,  were  delivered  over  to  the  secnlar  arm,  that  ia  to 
Hay,  to  the  aforesaid  parliament,  which  thereupon  condemned 
them  to  be  burnt  alive."  f 

This  is  the  language  of  a  manuscript  of  the  time. 

Such  was  the  terrible  commission  of  inquiry  appointed 
during  the  captivity  of  Francis  I.  against  the  evangelical 
Christians  of  Prance  on  the  ground  of  public  safely.  It 
'  was  composed  of  two  laymen  and  two  ecclesiastics,  and 
one  of  the  latter  was  Duchesne,  after  Beda,  the  most  fana- 
tical doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  They  had  sufficient  modesty 
not  to  place  him  at  their  head,  but  his  influence  was  only 
tlie  more  secure  on  that  account 

'  De  la  religion  cattiolique  an  France,  pal  dc  Lezem.  MS.  in  tbci 
Uhrery  of  St.  GeneTiete,  Piris. 

f  Vha  mannecript  in  the  library  of  Ste.  GencvitTeat  P&Hs,  rrom  whiob 
I  bire  fiiioted  tliia  passaKe,  bears  the  aniaB  of  L«zeaa,  but  that  al 
•joTibre  ia  (he  cataluKuo. 
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Thus  the  machine  was  wound  up ;  its  springs  were  well 
prepared ;  death  would  be  the  result  of  each  of  its  blows, 
It  now  became  a  question  on  whom  they  should  make  their 
first  attack.  Beda,  Duchesne,  and  Leclerc,  assisted  by 
Philip  Pot  the  president,  and  Andrew  Verjus  the  councillor, 
met  to  deliberate  on  this  important  point.  Was  there  not 
the  Count  of  Montbrun,  the  old  friend  of  Louis  XII.,  and 
formerly  ambassador  at  Rome, — Bri^onnet,  bishop  of  Meaux  ? 
The  committee  of  public  safety,  assembled  in  Paris  in  1525, 
thought  that  by  commencing  with  a  man  in  so  exalted  a 
station,  they  would  be  sure  to  spread  dismay  throughout  the 
kingdom.  This  was  a  sufficient  reason,  and  the  venerable 
bishop  was  impeached. 

It  is  true  that  Bri^onnet  had  given  guarantees  of  submis* 
sion  to  Rome,  to  the  parliament,  and  to  the  popular  super- 
stitions ;  but  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  had  done  so 
merely  to  ward  off  the  blow  about  to  fall  upon  him,  and 
that  he  was  still  countenancing  heresy  in  secret.  It  would 
appear  that,  after  giving  way,  he  had  partly  regained  his 
courage  ; — a  circumstance  quite  in  harmony  with  these 
irresolute  characters,  who  are  tossed  about  and  driven  to  and 
fro,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  by  the  wind.  Several  acts  were 
ascribed  to  him  in  different  places  that  would  have  been  the 
most  signal  retractation  of  his  unhappy  decrees  of  1523  and 
1524.  The  more  eminent  his  rank  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  State,  the  more  fatal  was  his  examyjie,  and  the  more 
necessary  also  was  it  to  obtain  from  him  a  striking  recanta- 
tion of  his  errors,  or  to  inflict  upon  him  a  still  more  notorious 
punishment.  The  commission  of  inquiry  eagerly  collected 
the  evidence  against  him.  They  took  account  of  the  kindly 
reception  the  bishop  had  given  to  the  heretics ;  they  stated 
that,  a  week  after  the  superior  of  the  Cordeliers  had  preached 
in  St.  Martin's  Church  at  Mcaux,  conformably  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Sorbonne,  to  restore  sound  doctrine,  Brigonnet 
himself  had  gone  into  the  pulpit,  and  publicly  refuted 
the  nrator,  calling  him  and  the  other  Grayfriars  bigots^ 
hypocrites,  and  false  prophets ;  and  that,  not  content  with 
thk  public  afiront,  he  had,  through  his  official,  summouf^d 
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the  eaperiorto  appear  before  him  in  person.'    It 

appciu-  from  a  inanusuf  ipt  of  the  times  Uiat  tlie  blsbophad 
Qiucb  farther,  and  that  in  the.  autumn  of  1524,  accompanied 
by  I.efevre  of  Etapies,  be  haci  apenl  three  months  in  travel- 
ung  through  his  diocese,  and  bad  burnt  alt  the  images, 
'lie  crucifix  alone.     Such  diiring  conduct,  whicli  would  prove 
llrigonnct  to  have  possessed  great  boldness  combined  witb 
much  timidity,  cannot  if  it  ha  true,  fix  upon  him  the  blame; 
attached  to  other  image-breakers ;  for  he  was  at  the  head 
that  Church  whose  superstitions  be  was  reforming,  and 
acting  in  the  sphere  of  his  rights  and  duties.-}- 

Bc  that  as  it  may,  BriQonnet  could  not  fail  of  being  guill 
in  the  eyes  of  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel.  He  had  not  only 
attacked  the  Church  in  general ;  he  had  grappled  with  the 
Sorbonne  itself,  that  body  whose  supreme  law  was  its  own 
glory  and  preservation.  Accordingly  it  was  delighted  on 
hearing  of  the  examination  instituted  against  its  adversary; 
and  John  Bochart,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  advocates  of 
the  times,  supporting  the  charge  against  Bri^onnet  before  the 
parliament,  cried  out,  elevating  his  voice  :  "  Against  the 
Faculty,  neither  Ihe  Bishop  of  Meaux  nor  any  private  in- 
dividual may  raise  his  head  or  open  his  mouth.  Nor  is  the 
Faculty  called  upon  to  enter  into  discussion,  to  produce  and 
set  forth  its  reasons  before  the  said  bishop,  who  ought  not 
to  resist  the  wisdom  of  that  holy  society,  which  he  Bh< 
regard  as  aided  of  6od."{ 

•  Hist,  da  I'Uniy.  paj  Creriar,  y.  204. 

+  In  tliB  library  of  Ibo  pastors  at  Neufohatel  there  U  t.  letter 
Sebvillc,  in  which  the  l'ollu>viiij;  pusage  occurs :  "  Je  te  notifi?  qua 
I'diJque  de  Meaux  en  Brie  pr^  Parlg,  cum  Jaeobo  Fabro  Slapuitna,  de- 
puia  truia  moi?.  ea  Tiiitant  I'^Yech^,  out  briil^  acta  tontes  les  inngefl, 
reserve  le  crucifix,  et  liont  perBonellement  sjoiimcs  ii  Pu-ia,  i  ce  niuis  <le 
Mara  veiiBDt,  pour  tdpondre  coram  supremd  cuni  et  wkiueTnlttlt."  1 
Va  iuclined  to  lielicve  tliis  fact  nutlieutiii,  nlthoiiEh  Sobvillc  w^  not 
an  (he  eput,  a,ad  tliat  ueiiher  Meiemj,  Daniel,  nor  MMmbonrg  aliuila 
to  it.  These  Romanist  authora,  who  ara  very  briof,  miitht  have  had 
teasons  for  paeaiug  it  orei  in  aiionce,  oouaiderinK  the  ieaiie  of  the  trial 
ud  Sel>villc's  report  agrees  io  other  rea|iecta  willi  all  the  kaawn 
The  inatlsr  is,  howevor,  donhtful. 

J  IliBt.  da  I'UniT,  par  Cr^rier,  t.  2W. 
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In  conseqaence  of  this  requisition,  the  parliament  issued  t 
decree  on  the  3d  October  1525,  by  which,  after  authorizing 
the  arrest  of  all  those  who  had  been  informed  against, 
it  ordered  that  the  bishop  should  be  interrogated  by  James 
Menager  and  Andrew  Verjus,  councillors  of  the  court,  touch- 
ing the  facts  of  which  he  was  accused.* 

This  decree  of  the  parliament  amazed  the  bishop.  Briton* 
net,  the  ambassador  of  two  kings — Bri^onnet,  a  bishop  and 
a  prince,  the  friend  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I. — to  sub- 
mit to  an  examination  by  two  councillors  of  the  court  I 

He  who  had  hoped  that  God  would  kindle  in  the  heart  of 
the  king,  of  his  mother,  and  of  his  sister,  a  fire  that  would 
spread  over  the  whole  nation,  now  saw  the  nation  turning 
against  him  to  extinguish  the  flame  which  he  had  received 
from  heaven.  The  king  is  a  prisoner,  his  mother  is  at  the 
head  of  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  and  Margaret,  alarmed  at 
the  misfortunes  that  burst  upon  France,  dares  not  ward  off 
the  blows  that  are  about  to  fall  on  her  dearest  friends,  and 
directed  first  against  that  spiritual  father  who  has  so  often 
consoled  her ;  or,  if  she  dares,  she  cannot.  Quite  recently 
she  had  written  to  Bri^onnet  a  letter  full  of  pious  out- 
pourings :  "  Oh  I  that  my  poor,  lifeless  heart  could  feel 
some  spark  of  love,  with  which  I  desire  it  were  burnt  to 
ashes."-}-  But  now  it  was  a  question  of  literal  burning. 
This  mystic  language  was  no  longer  in  season ;  and  who- 
ever now  desired  to  confess  his  faith,  must  brave  the  scaf- 
fold. The  poor  bishop,  who  had  so  earnestly  hoped  to  see  an 
evangelical  reform  gradually  and  gently  making  its  way  into 
every  heart,  was  frightened,  and  trembled  as  he  saw  that  he 
must  now  purchase  it  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  Never  perhaps 
had  this  terrible  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  he  recoiled  from 
it  in  agony  and  affright. 

Yet  Bri^onnet  had  still  one  hope :  if  he  were  permitted  to 
appear  before  the  assembled  chambers  of  parliament,  as  be- 
came a  person  of  his  rank,  in  that  august  and  numerous  court^ 
he  would  be  sure  to  find  generous  hearts  responding  to  hia 
appeal,  and  undertaking  his  defence.     He  therefore  entreated 

*  MAimbourf;,  Hist,  du  CaW.  p.  14. 

+  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  (Parish  S.  ¥.1:1^.^1. 
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the  court  to  grant  him  this  favour;  but  his  enemies  hfuJ 
equally  reckoned  on  the  issue  of  such  a  hearing.  Had  they 
not  seen  Luther  appearing  before  the  German  ilict  and  shak- 
ing the  most  determined  liearta?  On  the  watch  to  remove 
every  chance  of  safety,  they  exerted  themBclveH  to  auch 
effect  that  the  parliament  refnacd  Bri^onnet  thia  favour  by 
a  decree  dated  the  25th  of  October  1625,  in  confirmation  o( 
the  one  previously  iasued." 

Hero  then  waa  the  Biahop  of  Meaux  referred  like  the 
humblest  priest  to  the  jurisdiction  of  James  Menager  and 
Andrew  Vcrjus.  Tliese  two  lawyers,  docile  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sorbonne,  would  not  be  moved  hy  those 
higher  considerations  to  which  the  whole  chamber  might  have 
been  acnsible ;  they  were  matter  of  fact  men  :  had  the  bishop 
differed  from  that  society,  or  had  he  not  ?  This  is  all  they 
desire  to  know.   Brifonnet'a  conviction  waa  therefore  secured. 

While  the  parliament  was  thus  holding  the  sword  over 
the  head  of  the  bishop,  the  monks,  priests,  and  doctors  were 
not  idle  ;  they  saw  that  Brijonnet'a  retractation  would  be  of 
more  service  to  them  than  hia  punishment.  His  death 
would  only  inflame  the  zeal  of  all  those  who  held  the  same 
faith  with  him ;  but  his  apostacy  would  plunge  them  into 
the  deepest  discouragement.  They  went  to  work  accord- 
ingly. They  visited  and  entreated  him,  Martial  Mazuriei 
in  particular  endeavouring  to  make  liim  fall,  as  he  had  done 
himself.  There  was  no  lack  of  arguments  which  might  a|^- 
pear  specious  to  Erigoniiet,  Would  he  like  to  be  deprived 
of  his  functions  ?  Could  he  not,  hy  remaining  in  the  church, 
employ  his  inlluence  with  the  king  and  the  court  to  effect  an 
incalculable  amount  of  good?  What  would  become  of  his 
old  friends,  when  lie  was  no  longer  in  power  ?  Might  not 
his  resistance  compromise  a  reform,  which,  to  be  salutary 
and  durable,  should  be  carried  out  by  the  le^timate  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy  ?  How  many  souls  he  would  offend  by 
resisting  the  Church  ;  how  many  souls  he  would  attract,  on 

the  contrary,  hy  giving  way  ! Tliey,  like  himself,  were 

tnxiouE  for  a  reform      All  is  advancing  hisensibly  ;  at  the 
fourt  and  iu  the  city  and  provinces,  everything  is  moving 
*  Mumbourg,  Llist.  du  CaJr.  (i.  15. 
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antfd and  would  he  in  mere  recklessness  of  heart  destroy 

so  lair  a  prospect ! After  all,  they  did  not  call  upon  him 

to  sacrifice  his  opinions,  but  only  to  submit  to  the  esta- 
blished order  of  the  Church.  Was  it  well  in  him,  when 
France  was  labouring  under  so  many  reverses,  to  stir  up 
new  confusions  ?  "  In  the  name  of  religion,  of  your  coun- 
try, of  your  friends,  and  of  the  Reformation  itself,  be  per- 
suaded,''  said  they.  By  such  sophisms  are  the  noblest 
causes  ruined. 

Yet  every  one  of  these  considerations  had  its  influence  on 
the  mind  of  the  bishop.  The  tempter,  who  desired  to  make 
our  Saviour  fall  in  the  wilderness,  thus  presented  himself  to 
Briyonnet  in  specious  colours,  but  instead  of  saying  with  his 
Master:  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  I"  he  listened,  wel- 
comed, and  pondered  on  these  suggestions.  From  that  hour 
his  fidelity  was  at  an  end. 

Bri^onnet  had  never  embarked  with  his  whole  heart,  like 
Luther  or  Farel,  in  the  movement  that  was  then  regenerating 
the  Church ;  there  was  in  him  a  certain  mystical  tendency 
which  weakens  men's  minds,  and  deprives  them  of  that  firm- 
ness and  courage  which  proceed  from  faith  alone  based  on 
the  Word  of  God.  The  cross  that  he  was  called  to  take 
up  that  he  might  follow  Christ  was  too  heavy.*  Shaken, 
alarmed,  stupified,  and  distracted,*}-  he  stumbled  against  the 

stone  which  had  been  artfully  placed  in  his  path he 

fell,  and  instead  of  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  Jesus, 
he  threw  himself  into  those  of  Mazurier,t  and  by  a  shame- 
ful recantation  sullied  the  glory  of  a  noble  faithfulness.  § 

Thus  fell  Briyonnet,  the  friend  of  Lefevre  and  of  Marga- 
ret; thus  the  earliest  supporter  of  the  Gospel  in  France 
denied  the  glad  tidings  of  grace,  in  the  guilty  thought  that 
if  he  remained  faithful,  he  would  lose  his  influence  over 
the  Church,  the  court,  and  France.  But  what  was  repre- 
sented to  him  as  the  salvation  of  his  country,  perhaps  became 

*  Crucis  BtAtim  oblatsB  terrore  perculsus.    Bczsb  Icones. 

f  Dementatns.    Ibid. 

X  Ut  Episcopus  etiam  desisteret  snis  consiliis  effecit.  Launoi,  ngi 
Navarrso  gymnasii  hist.  p.  621. 

§  Nisi  turpi  palinodia  gloriam  banc  omnem  ipse  sibi  inyidisset. 
loones. 
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Ita  n]5n.  What  would  liave  lieeo  the  result  if  Bri^onnet  had 
possessed  the  coiiragB  of  Luther  'i  If  one  of  Iho  first  bishops 
of  France,  beloved  by  the  kinp  and  by  the  people,  had  &<*■ 
ccailed  llie  scaJTold,  and  had,  like  tite  little  ones  of  the  world, 
flcnled  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  by  a  bold  confessioD  and  a 
christian  death,  would  not  France  herself  have  been  moved; 
and  the  blood  of  the  bishop  becoming,  like  that  of  Polycarp 
and  C)-prian,  the  seed  of  the  Church,  might  we  not  have 
seen  tliat  country,  so  illustrious  in  manj'  respects,  emerging 
in  the  sixteenth  century  from  that  sjuritnal  darkness  wltk 
which  it  IS  still  clouded  ? 

Brifoiinet  underwent  a  mere  formal  examination  befoi 
James  Mcnagcr  and  Andrew  Vcrjus,  who  declared  that  be 
had  suttiLientlv  vindicated  hiniaelf  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him. 
He  nas  tlien  subjected  to  penance,  and  assembled  a  synod 
in  which  he  condemned  Luther's  books,  rctnicted  all  that  he 
had  taught  eontraiy  to  the  doctrine  of  tho  Church,  restored 
the  invocition  of  saints,  endcavonrcd  to  bring  hack  those 
who  had  forsaken  tiie  Romish  worship,  and  wishing  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  pope  and  the  Soi^ 
bonne,  kept  a  solemn  fast  on  tlie  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  and 
gave  orders  for  pompous  processions,  in  which  he  appeared 
personally,  still  further  testifying  his  faith  by  his  magni- 
ficence and  by  every  kind  of  devout  observance.*  In  his 
will  he  commended  his  soul  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  the 
heavenly  choir  of  parajise,  and  desired  that  after  his  deatb 
(which  Lapprn"'!  in  1533}  twelve  hundred  masses  should  bs; 
said  for  the  repose  ol  his  soul. 

The  fall  oi*  Brijonnet  is  perhaps  the  most  memorable  in 
history  of  the  Reformation.     Nowhere  else  do  we  find  i 
so  sincerely  pious  and  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  refonn 
ing  round  so  suddenly  against  it ;  yet  we  must  clearly  nndi 
stand  his  character  and  his  fall.    Brigonnct  was,  as  regards 
Rome,  what  Lefevre  was  with  respect  to  the  Reformation. 
They  were  both  persons  of  half-measures,  properly  belonging 
to  neither  party.    The  doctor  of  Etaplcs  inclined  towards  tha  ^^_ 
Word,  while  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  leaned  to  the  hierarchy u^^H 

■ *  MeierajF,  ii.  981  ;  Duriiel,  vi.  A44  t  Marori.  art  llri(aoiiet.         ^^^H 
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and  when  these  two  men  who  touch  each  other  were  called 
upon  to  decide,  the  one  ranged  himself  under  the  banner  of 
Rome,  and  the  other  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  cannot,  however, 
be  sure  that  Briyonnet  was  wholly  untrue  to  the  convictions  of 
his  faith ;  at  no  period  after  liis  recantation  did  the  Romish 
doctors  place  entire  confidence  in  him.  But  he  acted,  perhaps, 
as  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  afterwards  did,  and  whom  he 
resembled  in  many  points;  he  thought  he  might  submit 
outwardly  to  the  pope,  while  remaining  inwardly  subject  to 
his  old  convictions.  Such  weakness  is  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  BriQonnet  was  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  mystic  or  quietist  school  in  France,  and  we 
know  that  one  of  its  leading  maxims  has  ever  been  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  church  in  which  it  exists,  whatever 
that  church  may  be. 

BriQonnefs  guilty  fall  went  to  the  hearts  of  his  old  friends, 
and  was  the  sad  forerunner  of  those  lamentable  apostacies 
which  the  spirit  of  the  world  so  often  obtained  in  France  in 
another  age.  The  man  who  seemed  to  hold  the  reins  of  the 
Reformation  in  his  hand  was  suddenly  thrown  from  his  seat ; 
and  the  Reformation  was  thenceforward  destined  to  pursue 
its  course  in  France,  without  a  human  leader,  without  a 
chief,  in  humiUty  and  in  obscurity.  But  the  disciples  of  the 
Gospel  raised  their  heads,  and  from  that  time  looked  with  a 
firmer  faith  towards  that  heavenly  Guide,  whose  faithfulness 
they  knew  could  not  be  shaken. 

The  Sorbonne  triumphed  ;  this  was  a  great  stride  towards 
the  destruction  of  the  Reform  in  France ;  and  it  was  im- 
portant to  achieve  another  victory  without  delay.  Lefevre 
stood  next  after  Bri^onnet.  Accordingly  Beda  had  imme- 
diately turned  the  attack  against  him,  by  pubhshing  a  book 
against  this  illustrious  doctor,  full  of  such  gross  calumnies, 
that  Erasmus  says,  "  even  smiths  and  cobblers  could  have 
pointed  them  out."  His  fury  was  particularly  excited  by 
the  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith,  which  Lefevre  was 
the  first  to  preach  to  Christendom  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
To  this  point  Beda  continually  recurred,  as  an  article  which, 
according  to  him,  overturned  the  Church.  "  What  1"  said  he, 
"  Lefevre  affirms  that  whoc\'or  places  his  salvation  in  himself 
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will  surely  perish ;  while  the  man  that  lays  aside  all  Btrenglh 
ofhisown,  and  throws  him  self  entirely  into  tlie  arms  of  Jestu 

Jhrist,  will  bo  saved  I Uh,  what  heresy  I  to  teach  the  ii 

efficacy  of  meritorious  works  I What  a  hellish 

a  deceitrul  snare  of  the  decill     Let  us  oppose  it  nith 
our  mightl"* 

That  engine  of  persecution  which  produces  either  retractation 
crdeatli,wa8immcdiatelyturned  against  the  doc  tor  of  Etaples; 
and  hopes  were  already  entertained  of  seeing  Lefevre  share 
the  fate  of  the  poor  wool-comber  or  of  the  illustrious  Brifon- 
net.  Hia  accusation  was  soon  drawn  up ;  and  a  decree  of 
the  parliament  (dated  28th  August  15'25)  condemned  nine 
propositions  extracted  from  his  commentaries  on  the  Gospels, 
and  placed  his  translation  of  the  IScriptures  in  the  list  of  pro- 
hibited books,  f 

This  was  only  the  prelude ;  and  that  tlie  learned  doctor 
knew.  Upon  the  first  symptoms  of  persecution,  he  had  felt 
that,  in  the  absence  of  Francis  I.,  he  must  fall  under  the 
assault  of  his  enemies,  and  that  the  moment  was  now  come 
to  obey  the  Lord's  commandment :  Wlien  they  persecute  you 
in  one  city,  flee  ye  into  anotker.X  Lefevre  quitted  Meaux, 
where,  after  the  bishop's  aposlacy,  he  had  drunk  nothing 
but  the  cup  of  bitterness,  and  saw  all  his  activity  paralyzed ; 
and  as  he  withdrew  from  his  persecutors,  he  shook  the  dust 
from  off  his  feet  against  them,  "  not  to  call  down  evil  upon 
them,  but  as  a  sign  of  the  evils  that  were  in  store 
them ;  {(a  (says  he  in  one  place]  just  as  tliis  dust  is  shake 
from  off  our  feet,  are  they  cast  off  from  the  face  of 
Lord."§ 

The  persecutors  had  missed  their  victim ;  but  they 
fioled  themselves  with  the  thought  that  France  was  at 
delivered  from  the  father  of  the  heretics. 

The  fugitive  Lefevre  arrived  at  Strasburg  under  a 
rowed  name  ;  there  he  immediately  united  with  the  friends 

*Perpeatlcns  p^midOEissmani  dEEmonls  fallaciam Ooooni  quanttun 

rt^oi.    Nat  Bedu>  Apolog.  adv.  LutheruQDe,  fal.  4X 

i-  J.  LeloDK,  Uibliolh.  Bacree,  3d  pulie,  p.  44. 

;  )i!^i.tthew  X.  14,  -:3. 

%  Quad  eicii^^i  ^^unt  ».  facie  Domini  sioul  pulviu  ills  ta 
lihuK.    KalKi-  ill  Kv.  MalUi.  it.  40. 
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of  the  Reformation ;  and  what  must  have  been  his  joy  at 
hearing  that  Gospel  publicly  taught  which  he  had  been 
the  first  to  bring  forward  in  the  Church !  Lo,  there  was  his 
faith  I  this  was  exactly  what  he  had  intended  to  teach  I 
He  seemed  to  have  been  bom  a  second  time  to  the  christian 
life.  Gerard  Roussel,  one  of  those  evangelical  men  who, 
like  the  doctor  of  Etaples,  did  not  attain  complete  emanci- 
pation, had  also  been  compelled  to  quit  France.  Together 
they  followed  the  teaching  of  Capito  and  Bucer  ;*  they  had 
frequent  private  conversations  with  these  faithful  doctors,-]- 
and  a  report  was  circulated  that  they  had  even  been  com- 
missioned to  do  so  by  Margaret,  the  king's  sister.J  But 
Lefevre  was  more  occupied  in  contemplating  the  ways  of  God 
than  with  polemics.  Casting  his  eyes  over  Christendom, 
filled  with  astonishment  on  beholding  the  great  events  that 
were  taking  place,  moved  with  thankfulness,  and  his  heart 
full  of  anticipation,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed  the  Lord 
*^  to  perfect  that  which  he  saw  then  beginning."  § 

One  pleasure  in  particular  awaited  him  in  Strasburg; 
Farel  his  disciple,  his  son,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated 
by  persecution  for  nearly  three  years,  had  arrived  there 
before  him.  The  aged  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  found  in  his 
young  pupil  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  Christian  in 
all  the  energy  of  faith.  Farel  affectionately  clasped  that 
wrinkled  hand  which  had  guided  his  first  steps,  and  he  ex- 
perienced an  indescribable  joy  at  again  meeting  with  his 
father  in  an  evangelical  city,  and  on  seeing  him  surrounded 
with  faithful  men.  Together  they  listened  to  the  pure  in- 
structions of  illustrious  teachers  ;  together  they  partook  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  conformity  with  Christ's  institution ;  to- 
gether they  received  touching  proofs  of  the  love  of  their  breth- 
ren. "  Do  you  remember,"  said  Farel,  "  what  you  once  ob- 
served to  me  when  we  were  both  sunk  in  darkness :  William, 
God  will  renew  the  world,  and  you  will  see  it ! Here  is  the 

•  Fabbr  stapulensis  et  Gerardus  Rufus,  clam  e  Gallia  profecti,  Capi 
toneni  et  Bucerum  aiulierunt.    Melch.  Adam.  Vita  Capitonis,  p.  90. 
+  De  omnibus  doctriiiae  praocipuis  locis  cum  ipsis  disseruerint.    Ibid. 
%  lyiissi  a  Margarctlia,  regis  Francisci  sorore.    Ibid. 
§  Farel  a  tous  seigneurs,  ][>euples,  et  pastours. 

VOL.   in.  ^1 
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beginning  of  what  you  then  told  me." — "  Yes :"  answered  tho 

pious  old  man,  "  God  is  renewing  the  world Aly  dear  son, 

continue  to  preach  boldly  the  holy  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.'** 

Lefevre,  from  excess  of  caution  doubtless,  wished  to 
live  unknown  at  Strasburg,  and  had  taken  the  name  ol 
Anthony  Pilgrim,  while  Roussel  assumed  that  of  Solnio. 
But  the  illustrious  doctor  could  not  remain  hidden;  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  city  and  the  very  children  saluted  tho 
aged  Frenchman  with  respect.-i-  He  did  not  dwell  alone; 
but  resided  in  Capito's  house  with  Farel,  Roussel,  Vedastus, 
who  was  eulogized  for  his  diffidence,  and  a  certain  Simon,  a 
converted  Jew.  The  houses  of  Capito,  (Ecolampadius, 
Zwingle,  and  Luther,  were  then  like  inns.  Such  was  at  that 
time  the  strength  of  brotherly  love.  Many  other  Frenchmen 
were  living  in  this  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  they 
founded  a  church  in  which  Farel  often  preached  the  doctrine 
of  salvation.   This  christian  society  soothed  the  pain  of  exile. 

While  these  brethren  were  thus  enjoying  the  asylum 
offered  them  by  fraternal  affection,  those  in  Paris  and  in 
other  parts  of  France  were  exposed  to  great  dangers.  Bri- 
5onnet  had  retracted ;  Lefevre  had  quitted  France ;  this  was 
no  doubt  something  for  the  Sorbonne ;  but  it  had  still  to 
wait  for  the  punishments  that  it  had  advised.     Beda  and  his 

party  had  found  no  victims one  man  exasperated  them 

still  more  than  Brigonnet  and  Lefevre ;  this  was  Louis  Ber- 
quin.  The  gentleman  of  Artois,  of  a  more  decided  character 
than  his  two  masters,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  tormenting 
the  monks  and  theologians,  and  of  unmasking  their,  fanati-^ 
cism.  Living  by  turns  at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  he 
collected  and  translated  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Eras- 
mus :\  he  himself  would  compose  controversial  works,  and 
defend  and  propagate  the  new  doctrine  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
new  convert.  The  Bishop  of  Amiens  denounced  him  ;  Beda 
seconded  the  charge ;  and  the  parliament  had  him  thrown 

*  Quod  et  plus  senex  fatebatur  ;  meque  hortabatur  per^erem  in  annuii« 
tiatione  sacri  evangelii.    Farel  to  Pellican.  Hotting.  H.  L.  vi.  1/. 

f  Nam  latere  cupiunt  et  tameu  pueris  noti  sunt.    Capita  to  Zwingla 
Epp.  p.  439. 
t  ErsLBmvLS,  £pp.  p.  92a. 
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Into  prison.  "  Tliis  one,"  said  they,  "  shall  not  escape  us  like 
Brigonnet  or  Lefevre."  In  effect,  they  kept  him  in  close  con- 
finement. In  vain  did  the  superior  of  the  Carthusians  and 
others  entreat  him  to  apologize  ;  he  boldly  declared  that  he 
would  not  give  way  on  a  single  point.  "  There  seemed  no 
way  left,"  says  a  chronicler,  "  but  to  lead  him  to  the  stake."* 
Margaret,  in  consternation  at  what  had  happened  to  Bri- 
gonnet,  dreaded  to  see  Berquin  dragged  to  that  scaffold  which 
the  bishop  had  so  shamefully  escaped.  Not  daring  to  visit 
him  in  prison,  she  endeavoured  to  convey  a  few  words  of 
consolation  to  him;  and  it  was  perhaps  for  him  that  the 
princess  composed  this  touching  complaint  of  the  prisoner,  in 
which  the  latter,  addressing  the  Lord,  exclaims : — •}• 

But  yet,  where'er  my  prison  be. 
Its  gates  can  never  keep  out  Thee 
For  instant  where  I  am,  Thou  art  with  me. 

But  Margaret  did  not  stop  here ;  she  instantly  wrote  to 
her  brother,  soliciting  this  gentleman's  pardon.  Happy 
would  she  be  if  she  could  deliver  him  in  time  from  the 
hatred  of  his  enemies. 

While  waiting  for  this  victim,  Beda  resolved  to  intimidate 
the  enemies  of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  the  monks  by  crushing 
the  most  celebrated  of  them.  Erasmus  had  taken  up  the 
pen  against  Luther ;  but  that  was  of  little  consequence.  If 
they  can  succeed  in  destroying  Erasmus,  with  much  the 
stronger  reason  would  the  ruin  of  Farel,  of  Luther,  and  of  their 
associates  be  inevitable.  The  surest  way  to  reach  the  mark 
is  to  aim  beyond  it.  When  once  Rome  has  placed  her  foot 
upon  the  neck  of  the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam,  where  is  the 
lieretical  doctor  that  can  escape  its  vengeance  ?  Lecouturier, 
commonly  known  by  his  Latin  name  Sutor  (cobbler),  had 
already  begun  the  attack,  by  launching  from  his  solitary 
Carthusian  cell  a  treatise  overflowing  with  violence,  in  which 
he  called  his  opponents  theologaslers  and  jackasses,  charg- 
ing them  with  scandalous  crimes,  heresy,  and  blasphemy 
Treating  of  subjects  which  he  did  not  understand,  he  reminded 

•  Actes  des  Martyrs,  p.  103. 

t  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  Prmcnaew^^V*  ^A&« 
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hia  readers  of  the  old  proverb :  Ne  sutor  ithra  crepidam,  Let 
the  cobbler  stick  to  liis  htsU 

Beda  hastened  to  the  aaaistante  of  his  hrotiier.  He  ordered 
Erasmus  to  write  no  more  ;*  aud  taltiog  up  tliat  |ieii  which 
he  had  commanded  the  greatest  writer  of  tlie  age  to  lay 
down,  he  made  a  collection  of  all  the  calumnies  Chat  the 
monks  had  invented  against  the  illustrious  philosopher, 
translated  them  into  French,  and  composed  a  book  that  he 
circulated  in  the  city  and  at  court,  striving  to  raise  all  France 
against  him.f  Tliis  work  was  the  signal  of  attack  ;  Erasmus 
was  assailed  from  every  quarter.  An  old  Carmelite  of 
Louvain,  Nicholas  Ecraond,  exclaimed  every  time  he  went 
into  the  pulpit,  "  Tliere  is  no  difference  between  Luther  and 
Erasmus,  except  that  Erasmus  is  the  greater  heretic  f\  and 
wherever  the  Carmelite  might  be,  at  table,  in  coach,  or  in 
boat,  he  called  Erasmus  a  heresiarch  and  forger.§  Tha 
faculty  of  Paris,  excited  by  these  clamours,  prepared  a  cen- 
sure against  the  illustrious  writer. 

Erasmus  was  astounded.  Tliia,  then,  is  the  enii  of  all  his 
forhearance,  and  of  even  hia  hostility  against  Luther.  He 
had  mounted  to  the  breach  with  greater  courage  than  any 
man ;  and  now  they  want  to  make  him  a  slipping  atone, 
and  trample  him  under  foot,  that  they  may  the  mure  securely 
attack  the  common  enemy.  This  idea  disgusted  him :  he 
turned  round  immediately,  and  almost  before  he  had  ceased 
his  attack  upon  Luther,  fell  upon  these  fanatical  doclorS| 
who  had  assailed  him  from  i>ehind.  Never  was  his  coi 
pondence  more  active  than  now.  He  glances  all  aroui 
him,  and  his  piercing  eye  soon  discovers  in  whose  hands 
depends  his  fate.  He  does  not  hesitate;  he  will  lay  his 
complaints  and  remnnstmnccs  at  the  feet  of  the  Sorbonne,  of 
the  parliament,  of  tlie  king,  and  of  the  emperor  himself. 
"  Wiat  is  it  that  has  kindled  this  immense  Lutheran  confla- 
gration ?"  wrote  he  to  tbose  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne,  from 
whom  he  still  expected  some  little  impartiality ;  "  what  h 


•  Primum  jubM  lit  dfiinam  wrilwrs.    Erasm.  Epp.  931. 
f  Ut  tolum  G:k]Ii:iin  in  me  ooiiaituet.     Ibid.  H86. 
:  Nisi  quod  Erasmus  essei  major  h^relicni.     IWA  S1& 
§  QiiUiBs  ill  cuuTivli^,  iu  voUculiB,  ill  nucihiii.    Ibid. 
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fanned  it,  if  not  the  virulence  of  Beda  and  liis  fellows  ?*  In 
war,  a  soldier  who  has  done  his  duty  receives  a  reward  from 
his  general;  and  all  the  recompense  I  shall  receive  from 
you,  the  leaders  in  this  war,  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
calumnies  of  such  as  Beda  and  Lecouturier." 

"  What  1"  wrote  he  to  the  parliament,  "  when  I  was  con- 
tending with  these  Lutherans,  and  while  I  was  maintaining 
a  severe  struggle  by  order  of  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and 
other  princes,  even  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  Beda  and  Lecou- 
turier  attacked  me  from  behind  with  their  foul  libels  I  Ah,  if 
fortune  had  not  deprived  us  of  King  Francis,  I  should  have 
invoked  this  avenger  of  the  muses  against  this  new  invasion 
of  the  barbarians.-}-  But  now  it  is  your  duty  to  put  an  end 
to  such  injustice  1" 

As  soon  as  he  found  the  possibility  of  conveying  a  letter 
to  the  king,  he  wrote  to  him  immediately.  His  penetrating 
eye  detected  in  these  fanatical  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  the 
germs  of  the  league,  the  predecessors  of  those  three  priests 
who  were  one  day  to  set  up  the  Sixteen  against  the  last  of 
the  Valois;  his  genius  forewarned  the  king  of  the  crimes 
and  misfortunes  which  his  descendants  were  destined  to 
know  but  too  well.  "  Religion  is  their  pretext,**  said  he, 
"  but  they  aspire  to  tyranny  even  over  princes.  They  move 
with  a  sure  step,  though  their  path  is  underground.  Should 
the  prince  be  disinclined  to  submit  to  them  in  every  thing, 
they  will  declare  that  he  may  be  deposed  by  the  Church ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  few  false  monks  and  theologians  who 
conspire  against  the  public  peace."}  Erasmus  in  writing 
to  Francis  I.  could  not  have  touched  a  tenderer  point. 

Finally,  to  be  more  certain  of  escape  from  his  enemies, 
Erasmus  invoked  the  protection  of  Charles  V.  "  Invincible 
emperor,"  said  he,  "  certain  individuals  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  religion,  wish  to  establish  their  own  gluttony  and 

*  Hoc  grayissimum  Lutheri  incendium,  undo  natum,  nnde  hue  pro* 
ipH)88um,  nisi  ex  Beddaicia  intemperiis.    Er.  Epp.  p.  887. 
f  Musarum  yindicem  ad  versus  barbarorum  incursiones.    Ibid.  p.  2070l 
X  Nisi  princeps  ipsorum  Toluntati  per  omnia  paruerit,  dicetur  ikatov 
torotioomm  et  destitui  poterit  per  ecclesiam.    Ibid.  p.  1108. 


deapotigm,  are  raising  a  horrible  outcry  against  me.*  I 
am  fighting  under  your  banners  and  thoae  of  Jesus  Christ. 
May  your  wisdom  and  power  restore  peace  to  the  clirislian 
world," 

Thus  did  the  prince  of  letters  address  the  great  ones  of  tlie 
age.  The  dangi^i'  was  averted ;  the  powers  of  the  world 
interposed ;  the  \^ulturea  were  (wmpeUeil  to  abandon  a  prey 
which  they  fancitil  already  in  their  talons.  Upon  this  they 
turned  their  eyes  lu  another  quarter,  seeking  fresh  victims, 
which  were  soon  fo.md. 

Lorraine  wa&  the  fiist  place  in  which  blood  was  again  to 
flow.  From  tb«  eaviieal  days  of  the  Reform  there  had  been 
a  fanatical  alhaiice  between  PltIs  and  the  country  of  the 
Guises.  When  Paiia  was  quiet,  Lorraine  appUed  to  the 
task ;  and  then  Parij  r<^sumed  her  labour,  while  Metz  and 
Nancy  were  recovering  I'iieir  strength.  In  June  1525,  Peter 
Toussaint  returned  to  Mi;tz,  in  company  with  Farel.  They 
desired  a  hearing  befoi e  their  lordships  the  Thirteen;  and 
this  being  refused,  they  ixppealed  to  the  eschevin.  Plana 
were  already  laid  for  throwii\g  them  into  prison,  when,  fearful 
of  danger,  they  quickly  left  the  city,  travelling  all  night  lest 
they  should  he  overtaken.-J- 

Tlie  first  blows  were  destined  apparently  to  fall  on  an 
excellent  man,  one  of  the  Basle  refugees,  a  friend  of  Farel 
and  Toussaint.  The  Chevalier  d'Esch  had  not  been  able  to 
escape  the  suspicions  of  the  piteats  in  Metz.  They  discovered 
that  he  kept  up  a  communication  with  the  evangelical 
Christians,  and  he  was  imprisoued  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  about 
five  miles  from  Metz  on  the  bitiiks  of  the  Moselle.^  These 
tidings  overwhelmed  the  French  refugees  and  the  Swiss  them- 
selves with  sorrow,  "  0  heart  lull  of  innocence !"  exclaimed 
CEcotampadius.  "  I  have  confidence  in  the  Lord,"  added  be^ 
"  thn.t  he  will  preserve  this  man  to  us,  either  in  lif 

*  Sinnl&to  roligionla  pr^tcitu,  Tenths  Ifrannidisqns  niie,  ni 
,    Igentes.    Er.  Epp.  p.  SB2. 

t  Chraniques  de  Meti,  p.  82:1. 
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preacher  of  righteousness,  to  announce  His  name,  or  as  a 
martyr  to  confess  him  in  death."*  But  at  the  same  time 
(Ecolampadius  disapproved  of  the  impetuosity,  enthusiasm, 
and  imprudent  zeal  which  distinguished  the  French  refugees. 
"  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  my  very  dear  lords  of  France  would 
not  be  so  hasty  in  returning  into  their  own  country,  before 
they  had  duly  examined  all  things  ;f  for  the  devil  is  spread- 
ing his  snares  on  every  side.  Nevertheless  let  them  obey 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  may  this  Spirit  never  abandon 
them." 

There  was,  m  truth,  reason  to  fear  for  the  chevalier.  The 
fury  of  the  enemy  had  broken  out  in  Lorraine  with  redoubled 
violence.  The  provincial  of  the  Cordeliers,  Bonaventure 
Renel,  confessor  to  Duke  Anthony  the  Good,  a  man  devoid 
of  shame,  and  not  very  commendable  on  the  score  of  morals, 
gave  this  weak  prince,  who  reigned  from  1508  to  1544,  great 
licence  in  his  pleasures,  and  persuaded  him,  almost  by  way 
of  penance,  to  destroy  the  innovators  without  mercy.  "  It 
is  enough  for  every  one  to  know  his  Pater  and  his  Ave^ 
this  prince,  so  well  tutored  by  Renel,  would  say ;  "  the  greater 
the  doctor,  the  greater  the  disturbance."  \ 

Towards  the  end  of  1524  the  duke's  court  was  informed 
that  a  pastor  named  Schuch  was  preaching  some  new 
doctrine  in  the  town  of  St.  Hippolyte,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges.  "  Let  them  return  to  their  duty,"  said  Anthony 
the  Good,  "  or  else  I  will  march  against  the  city,  and  destroy 
it  by  fire  and  sword."  § 

Upon  this  the  faithful  pastor  resolved  to  give  himself  up 
for  his  flock,  and  repaired  to  Nancy,  where  the  prince  was 
residing.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  was  thrown  into  a 
filthy  prison,  under  the  guard  of  brutal  and  cruel  men  ;  and 
Friar  Bonaventure  at  last  saw  the  heretic  in  his  power.  It 
was  he  who  presided  at  the  trial.  "  Heretic !  Judas  I  devil  1" 
exclaimed  he.  Schuch,  calm  and  collected,  made  no  reply  to 
this  abuse ;  but  holding  in  his  hands  a  Bible,  all  covered 

•  Vel  vivum  confessorem,  vel  mortuura  martyrem  servabit.  CBcol  to 
i'arel,  Epp.  201. 

t  Nollem  carissimos  dominos  meos  Gallcs  properare  in  Galliam,  &C 
Ibid. 

X  Actes  des  Martyrs,  p.  97  §  Ibid.  p.  95. 
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with  notes,  he  meekly  yet  forcibly  confessed  Christ  cnici« 
fied.  On  a  sudden  he  became  animated  ;  he  stood  up  boldly, 
and  raising  his  voice,  as  if  filled  by  the  Spirit  from  on  high, 
looked  his  judges  in  the  face,  and  threatened  them  with  the 
terrible  judgments  of  God. 

Brother  Bonaventure  and  his  companions,  amazed  and 
transported  with  rage,  rushed  upon  him  with  violent  cries,  tore 
away  the  Bible  from  which  he  was  reading  this  menacing 
language,  "  and  like  mad  dogs,"  says  the  chronicler,  **  unable 
to  bite  his  doctrine,  they  burnt  it  in  their  convent."  * 

All  the  court  of  Lorraine  resounded  with  the  obstinacy  and 
impudence  of  the  minister  of  St.  Hippolyte,  and  the  prince, 
curious  to  hear  the  heretic,  desired  to  be  present  at  his  last 
interrogatory,  but  in  secret  however,  and  concealed  from 
every  eye.  As  the  examination  took  place  in  Latin,  he 
could  not  understand  a  word ;  but  he  was  struck  with  the 
firm  countenance  of  the  minister,  who  seemed  neither  van- 
quished nor  confounded.  Exasperated  at  such  obstinacy, 
Anthony  the  Good  rose  up,  and  said  as  he  withdrew : 
"  Why  do  you  still  dispute  ?  He  denies  the  sacrament  of 
the  mass ;  let  them  proceed  to  execution  against  him."  f 
Schuch  was  instantly  condemned  to  be  burnt  ahve.  When 
the  sentence  was  made  known  to  him,  he  raised  his  eyes  tc 
heaven,  saying  mildly :  "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  J 

On  the  19th  August  1525  the  whole  city  of  Nancy  was  in 
motion.  The  bells  were  tolling  for  the  death  of  a  heretic.  The 
mournful  procession  set  out.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  before 
the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  who,  rejoicing  and  expectant, 
had  assembled  before  the  gate.  At  the  moment  that  Schuch 
appeared.  Father  Bonaventure,  pointing  to  the  carved  images 
over  the  portals  of  the  convent,  exclaimed :  "  Heretic !  pay 
honour  to  God,  to  his  mother,  and  to  the  saints." — "  Ye 
hypocrites  I "  replied  Schuch,  standing  erect  before  these 
blocks  of  wood  and  stone,  "  God  will  destroy  you,  and  bring 
youi  deceits  to  light  I " 

*  Actes  des  Martyrs,  recueillis  par  Crespin,  en  Fr&nfais,  pL  S7« 
+  Hist,  de  Fran9ois  I.  par  Gaillard,  iv.  233. 
t  Psalm  cxxii.  1. 
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When  the  martyr  reached  the  place  of  execution,  bis 
books  were  burnt  before  his  face;  he  was  then  called 
upon  to  retract ;  but  he  refused,  saying :  "  It  is  thou,  0 
God,  who  hast  called  me,  and  thou  wilt  give  me  strength 
unto  the  end."  *  After  this  he  began  to  repeat  aloud  the 
fifty-first  psalm :  **  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  Lord,  according 
to  thy  loving  kindness."  Having  mounted  the  pile,  he 
continued  to  recite  the  psalm  until  the  smoke  and  the  flames 
stifled  his  voice. 

Thus  the  persecutors  of  France  and  Lorraine  beheld  a 
renewal  of  their  victories ;  at  length  men  paid  attention  to 
their  advice.  The  ashes  of  a  heretic  had  been  scattered  to 
the  winds  at  Nancy ;  it  was  a  challenge  to  the  capital  of 
France.  What!  shall  Beda  and  Lecouturier  be  the  last 
to  show  their  zeal  for  the  pope  1  Let  flames  reply  to  flames, 
and  heresy,  swept  from  the  soil  of  the  kingdom,  would  soon 
be  entirely  driven  back  beyond  the  Rhine. 

But  before  he  could  succeed,  Beda  had  to  sustain  a 
combat,  half  serious,  half  ludicrous,  against  one  of  those  men 
with  whom  the  struggle  against  the  Papacy  is  merely 
an  intellectual  pastime  and  not  an  earnest  purpose  of  the 
heart. 

Among  the  scholars  whom  Bri^onnet  had  attracted  to  his 
diocese,  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  named  Peter  Caroli, 
a  vain  and  frivolous  man,  not  less  quarrelsome  and  litigious 
than  Beda  himself.  In  the  new  doctrine  Caroli  saw  the 
means  of  vexing  Beda,  whose  ascendency  he  could  nol 
endure.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  from  Meaux  to  Paris,  he 
made  a  great  sensation  by  carrying  into  the  pulpit  what  was 
called,  "  the  new  way  of  preaching."  Then  began  an  inde- 
fatigable struggle  between  the  two  doctors  ;  it  was  blow  for 
blow,  and  trick  for  trick.  Beda  summoned  Caroli  before  the 
Sorbonne,  and  Caroli  summoned  him  before  the  bishop's 
court  by  way  of  reparation.  The  faculty  continued  the  ex- 
amination, and  Caroli  gave  notice  of  an  appeal  to  the 
parliament.  He  was  provisionally  forbidden  to  enter  the 
pulpit,  and  he  preached  in  all  the  churches  of  Paris.     Being 

*  Eum  auctorem  yocationis  suae  atque  conseryatorem,  ad  extromuiQ 
dsque  spiritum  rccogncTit.    Acta  Mart.  p.  202. 

21* 
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positively  forbidden  to  preach  at  all,  he  publicly  lectured  on 
the  Psalms  in  the  College  of  Cambray.  The  faculty  forbade 
him  to  continue  his  course,  and  he  begged  permission  to 
finish  the  explanation  of  the  22d  Psalm,  which  he  had  just 
begun.  Finally,  on  the  refusal  of  his  request,  he  posted  the 
following  placard  on  the  college  gates :  "  Peter  Carolij 
desirous  of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  sacred  faculty,  has 
ceased  to  lecture  ;  he  will  resume  his  lectures  (whenever  it 
shall  please  God)  at  the  verse  where  he  left  off :  They  have 

PIERCED  MY  HANDS   AND  MY  FEET."      ThuS  Bcda  at  last  fouud 

his  match.  If  Caroli  had  seriously  defended  the  truth, 
the  burning  pile  would  soon  have  been  his  reward  ;  but  he 
was  of  too  profane  a  spirit  to  be  put  to  death.  How  could 
the  judges  capitally  punish  a  man  who  made  them  lose  their 
gravity.  Neither  the  bishop's  court,  nor  the  parliament,  nor 
the  council,  could  ever  come  to  a  definite  decision  in  his 
cause.  Tv/o  men  such  as  Caroli  would  have  wearied  out 
the  activity  of  Beda  himself ;  but  the  Reformation  did  not 
produce  his  parallel.* 

As  soon  as  this  unseasonable  contest  was  ended,  Beda 
applied  to  more  serious  matters.  Happily  for  the  syndic  of 
the  Sorbonne,  there  were  men  who  gave  persecution  a  better 
hold  of  them  than  Caroli.  Brigonnet,  Erasmus,  Lefevre,  and 
Farel  had  escaped  him ;  but  since  he  cannot  reach  these  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  he  will  content  himself  with  meaner 
persons.  The  poor  youth,  James  Pavanne,  after  his  abjura- 
tion at  Christmas  1524,  had  done  nothing  but  weep  and 
sigh.  He  might  be  seen  with  a  melancholy  air,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  earth,  groaning  inwardly,  and  severely  reproach- 
ing himself  for  having  denied  his  Saviour  and  his  God.-}- 

Pavanne  was  undoubtedly  the  most  diffident  and  inofiensive 
of  men :  but  what  mattered  that  1  he  had  been  at  Meaux, 
and  in  those  days  that  was  sufficient.  "  Pavanne  has  re- 
lapsed," was  the  cry ;  "  the  dog  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit 
%gain,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the 

•  Gerdesius,  Hist,  seculi  xvi.  renovati,  p.  52 ;  D' Argentre,  Collectio 
jtidiciorum  de  novis  erroribus,  ii.  21 ;  Gaillard,  Hist,  de  Fran9ois  I.  iy.  23S. 

f  Animi  factum  Buum  destestantis  dolorem,  ssepe  deolarayerit.  Aott 
Mart.  p.  203, 
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mire/*  He  was  immediately  arrested,  thrown  into  prison, 
and  taken  before  his  judges.  This  was  all  that  the  youthful 
James  required.  He  felt  comforted  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
chains,  and  found  strength  sufficient  to  confess  Jesus  Christ 
with  boldness.*  The  cruel  persecutors  smiled  as  they  saw 
that,  this  time  at  least,  nothing  could  save  their  victim; 
there  was  no  recantation,  no  flight,  no  powerful  patronage. 
The  young  man's  mildness,  his  candour  and  courage,  failed 
to  soften  his  adversaries.  He  regarded  them  with  love ; 
for  by  casting  him  into  prison,  they  had  restored  him  to 
tranquilUty  and  joy;  but  his  tender  looks  only  served  to 
harden  their  hearts.  His  trial  was  soon  concluded :  a  pile 
was  erected  on  the  Greve,  where  Pavanne  died  rejoicing, 
strengthening  by  his  example  all  those  who  in  that  large  city 
believed  openly  or  secretly  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

This  was  not  enough  for  the  Sorbonne.  If  they  are  compelled 
to  sacrifice  the  little  ones  of  the  world,  their  number  must 
at  least  make  amends  for  their  quality.  The  flames  of  the 
Gr^ve  struck  terror  into  Paris  and  the  whole  of  France ; 
but  a  new  pile,  kindled  on  another  spot,  will  redouble  that 
terror.  It  will  be  talked  of  at  court,  in  the  colleges,  and  in 
the  workshops  of  the  people ;  and  such  proofs  will  show  more 
clearly  than  any  edicts,  that  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  Sorbonne, 
and  the  parliament,  are  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  very  last 
heretic  to  the  anathemas  of  Rome. 

In  the  forest  of  Livry,  three  leagues  from  Paris,  and  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  ancient  abbey  of  the 
Augustines,  dwelt  a  hermit,  who  in  his  excursions  having 
met  with  some  men  of  Meaux,  had  received  the  evangelical 
doctrine  in  his  heart.f  The  poor  hermit  had  felt  himself 
rich  in  his  retreat,  when  one  day,  returning  with  the  scanty 
food  that  public  charity  bestowed  on  him,  he  carried  back 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  grace.  From  that  time  he  found  that 
it  was  better  to  give  than  to  receive.  He  went  from  house 
to  house  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 

•  Puram  religionis  Christianse  confossioneni  addit.     Acta  Mart.  p.  203 
f  Cette  semence  de  Faber  et  de  ses  disciples,  prise  au  grenier  de 
Luther,  f^erma  dans  le  sot  esprit  d'un  ermitc,  qui  se  teuait  pr^s  la  villtt 
ie  Paris.    Hist.  cath.  de  uotro  temps,  par  S.  Fontaine^  Paris^  1562 
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opened  the  doors  of  the  poor  peasants  whom  he  visited  la 
their  humble  huts,  he  spoke  to  them  of  the  Gospel,  of  the 
perfect  pardon  that  it  offers  to  the  burdened  soul,  and  which 
is  far  better  than  absolutions.*  Erelong  the  good  hermit  of 
Livry  was  known  in  the  environs  of  Paris ;  people  went  to 
isit  him  in  his  lowly  cell,  and  he  became  a  mild  and  fervent 
missionary  for  the  simple  souls  of  that  district. 

The  rumour  of  the  doings  of  this  new  evangelist  did  not 
fail  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  the  magistrates 
of  Paris.  The  hermit  was  seized,  dragged  from  his  her- 
mitage, from  his  forest,  from  those  fields  through  which  he 
used  to  wander  daily,  thrown  into  a  prison  in  that  great  city 
which  he  had  ever  shunned,  and  condemned  "  to  sufier  the 
exemplary  punishment  of  the  slow  fire."f 

In  order  to  render  the  example  more  striking,  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  be  burnt  alive  in  the  front  of 
Notrc-Dame,  before  that  splendid  cathedral,  that  majestic 
symbol  of  Roman-catholicism.  All  the  clergy  were  con- 
voked, and  as  much  pomp  was  displayed  as  on  the  most 
solemn  festivals.^  They  would,  if  possible,  have  attracted 
all  Paris  round  the  stake,  "the  great  bell  of  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame  (says  an  historian)  tolling  solemnly  to  arouse 
the  citizens."  §  The  people  flocked  in  crowds  through 
all  the  streets  that  led  into  the  square.  The  deep  tones 
of  the  bell  drew  the  workman  from  his  toil,,  the  scholai 
from  his  books,  the  merchant  from  his  traffic,  the  soldier 
from  his  idleness,  and  already  the  wide  space  was  covered 
by  an  immense  crowd  which  still  kept  increasing.  The 
hermit,  clad  in  the  garments  assigned  to  obstinate  heretics, 
with  head  and  feet  bare,  had  been  led  before  the  gates  of 
the  cathedral.  Calm,  firm,  and  collected,  he  made  no  reply 
to  the  exhortations  of  the  confessors  who  presented  him  a 
crucifix,  save  by  declaring  that  his  sole  hope  was  in  the 


•  Lequel  par  lea  villages  qn*il  frequentait,  sous  couleur  de  faire 
quotes,  tenait  propos  heretiques.    Hist.  cath.  de  notre  temps,  par  S.  FoQ 
t^e,  Paris.  1562. 

t  Ibid. 

t  Aveo  une  ^ande  ceremonie.    Hist,  des  E/i^l.  Ref.  par  Theod   dfl 
BijEe.  i.  4.  §  Ibid. 
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pardon  of  God.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  spectators,  .  seeing  his  constancy,  and  the 
eflfect  it  was  producing  on  the  people,  cried  aloud :  "  He  is 
damned:  they  are  leading  him  to  hell-fire  1"*  The  great 
bell  still  continued  tolling,  and  its  loud  notes,  by  stunning  the 
ears  of  the  crowd,  increased  the  solemnity  of  this  mournful 
spectacle.  At  length  the  bell  was  silent,  and  the  martyr 
having  replied  to  the  last  questions  of  his  enemies,  that  he 
was  resolved  to  die  in  the  faith  of  his  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
was  burnt  by  a  slow  fire,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  sen- 
tence. And  thus,  in  front  of  Notre-Dame,  amid  the  shouts 
and  emotion  of  a  whole  people,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
towers  raised  by  the  piety  of  Louis  the. younger,  peacefully 
died  a  man,  whose  name  history  has  not  transmitted  to  us, 
except  as  the  "  Hermit  of  Livry." 
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A  Student  of  Noyon— Character  of  young  Calvin — Early  Education — 
Consecrated  to  Theology — The  Bishop  gives  him  the  Tonsure — He 
leaves  Noyon  on  Account  of  the  Plague— The  two  Calvins— Slanders — 
The  Reformation  creates  new  Languages — Persecution  and  Terror— 
Toussaint  put  in  Prison — The  Persecution  more  furious — Death  of  Du 
Blet,  Moulin,  and  Papillon— God  saves  the  Church — Margaret's  Project 
—Her  Departure  for  Spain. 

While  men  were  thus  putting  to  death  the  first  confessors 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  France,  God  was  preparing  mightier  ones 
to  fill  their  places.  Beda  hurried  to  the  stake  an  unassum« 
ing  scholar,  an  humble  hermit,  and  thought  he  was  dragging 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Reform  along  with  them.  But  Provi- 
dence has  resources  that  are  unknown  to  the  world.  The 
Gospel,  like  the  fabulous  phoenix,  contains  a  principle  of  life 
within  itself,  which  the  flames  cannot  consume,  and  it  springs 
up  again  from  its  own  ashes.    It  is  often  at  the  momen' 

Beza,  Histoire  des  Eglises  Ref.  i.  4. 
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when  the  stonn  is  at  its  height,  when  the  thunderbolt  Beems 
to  have  struck  down  the  truth,  and  when  thick  darkness  hide? 
it  from  our  view,  that  a  sudden  glimmering  appears,  the  fore- 
runner of  a  great  deliverance.  At  this  time,  when  all  human 
powers  in  France  were  arming  against  the  Gospel  for  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  Reformation,  God  was  preparing 
an  instrument,  weak  to  all  appearance,  one  day  to  support 
His  rights  and  to  defend  His  cause  with  more  than  mortal 
intrepidity.  In  the  midst  of  the  persecutions  and  blazing  piles 
that  followed  each  other  in  close  succession  after  Francis 
became  Charles's  prisoner,  let  us  fix  our  eyes  on  a  youth,  one 
day  to  be  called  to  the  head  of  a  great  army  in  the  holy  war- 
fare of  Israel. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  colleges  of  Paris 
who  heard  the  sound  of  the  great  bell  was  a  young  scholar 
of  sixteen,  a  native  of  Noyon  in  Picardy,  of  middle  stature, 
sallow  features,  and  whose  piercing  eye  and  animated  looks 
announced  a  mind  of  no  common  sagacity.*  His  dress,  ex- 
tremely neat  but  of  perfect  simplicity,  betokened  order  and 
moderation.f  This  young  man,  by  name  John  Cauvin  or 
Calvin,  was  then  studying  at  the  college  of  La  Marche,  under 
Mathurin  Cordier,  a  rector  celebrated  for  his  probity,  erudi- 
tion, and  peculiar  fitness  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 
Brought  up  in  all  the  superstitions  of  popery,  the  scholar  ot 
Noyon  was  blindly  submissive  to  the  Church,  cheerfully  com- 
plying with  all  her  observances,^  and  persuaded  that  the 
heretics  had  richly  deserved  their  fate.  The  blood  which 
was  then  flowing  in  Paris  aggravated  the  crime  of  heresy  in 
his  eyes.  But  although  naturally  of  a  timid  and  fearful 
disposition,  and  which  he  himself  has  styled  soft  and  pusil- 
lanimous,§  he  possessed  that  uprightness  and  generosity  of 
Heart  which  lead  a  man  to  sacrifice  everything  to  his  con- 
rictions.     Accordingly,  in  vain  had  his  youth  been  appalled 

*  Statara  fuit  mediocri,  colore  subpallido  et  nigricante,  oculis  ad  mortem 
isque  limpidis,  quique  ingenii  sagacitatem  testarentur.  Bezse  Vita  Calviui. 

t  Cultu  corporis  neque  culto  neque  sordido  sod  qui  singularem  modea* 
Ham  dcceret.    Ibid. 

X  Primo  quidem  quum  superstitionibus  Papatus  magis  pertlnacitei 
iddictus  esscm.    Calv.  Pricf.  ad  P&alm. 

§  Ego  qui  natura  tim.ido,  molli  et  pusillo  animo  me  esse  fateor.    Ibid. 
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by  those  frightful  spectacles,  in  vain  had  murderous  flames 
consumed  the  faithful  disciples  of  the  Gospel  on  the  Gr^ve 
and  in  front  of  Notre-Dame ;  the  recollection  of  these  horrors 
could  not  prevent  him  from  one  day  entering  on  the  new 
path,  which  seemed  to  lead  only  to  the  prison  or  the  stake. 
Moreover,  there  were  already  perceptible  in  the  character  of 
young  Calvin  certain  traits  that  announced  what  he  would 
become.  Strictness  of  morals  in  him  led  the  way  to  strict- 
ness of  doctrine,  -and  the  scholar  of  sixteen  already  gave 
promise  of  a  man  who  would  deal  seriously  with  every  prin- 
ciple he  embraced,  and  who  would  firmly  require  in  others 
what  he  himself  found  it  so  easy  to  perform.  Quiet  and 
serious  during  his  lessons,  never  sharing  in  the  amusements 
or  follies  of  his  schoolfellows  during  the  hours  of  recreation, 
holding  himself  aloof,*  and  filled  with  horror  at  sin,  he  would 
often  reprimand  their  disorders  with  severity  and  even  bit- 
temess.f  And  hence,  as  a  canon  of  Noyon  informs  us,  his 
fellow-students  nicknamed  him  the  accusative  case,\  Among 
them  he  was  the  representative  of  conscience  and  of  duty,  so 
far  was  he  from  being  as  some  of  his  calumniators  have  de- 
picted him.  The  pale  features  and  the  piercing  eyes  of  the 
scholar  of  sixteen  had  already  inspired  his  comrades  with 
more  respect  than  the  black  gowns  of  their  masters ;  and 
this  Picard  youth,  of  a  timid  air,  who  daily  took  his  seat  on 
the  benches  in  the  college  of  La  Marche,  was  even  then,  by 
the  seriousness  of  his  conversation  and  life,  an  unconscious 
minister  and  reformer. 

It  was  not  in  these  particulars  alone  that  the  youth  of 
Noyon  was  already  far  above  his  schoolfellows.  His  great 
timidity  sometimes  prevented  him  from  manifesting  all  the 
horror  he  felt  at  vanity  and  vice ;  but  he  already  consecrated 
to  study  the  whole  force  of  his  genius  and  of  his  will,  and  to 
look  at  him  one  might  see  he  was  a  man  who  would  spend 
his  life  in  toil.  He  comprehended  everything  with  incon- 
ceivable facility;  he  ran  in  his  studies  while  his  companions 

*  Summam  in  nioribus  affcctabat  gravitatem  et  paucorum  hominua 
CODSuettidine  utebatur.    Ila^nmndi  Hist.  Hacres.  vii.  10. 
f  Severus  omnium  in  suis  sodalibus  censor.    Bezse  Vita  Calv. 
X  Annates  dc  PEgliao  de  Noyon,  par  Levasseur,  chanoine^^^*  ll&^ 
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were  lazily  creeping  along,  and  he  impresaed  deeply  on  hli 
praround  genius  wiiat  others  spend  much  time  io  leomiiig 
superficially.  Accordingly,  liis  master  was  compelled  to  take 
him  out  of  the  eUissea,  and  introduce  him  singly  to  fresh 
Btudies,* 

Among  his  fellow-students  were  tlie  young  De  Monimors, 
belonging  to  the  first  iiohility  of  Picardy.  John  Calvin  was 
very  intimate  with  them,  especially  with  Claude,  who  after- 
wards heeame  abbot  of  Saint  Eloi,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  commentary  on  Seneca.  It  was  in  the  company  of  these 
young  nobles  that  Calvin  had  come  to  Paris,  His  father, 
Gerard  Calvin,  apostohc  notary,  procurator-fiscal  of  the 
county  of  Noyon,  secretary  of  the  diocese,  and  proctor  of  the 
chapter,-|-  was  a  man  of  judgment  and  ahility,  whose  talents 
had  raised  him  to  offices  sought  after  by  the  best  families, 
and  who  had  gained  the  esteem  of  all  the  gentry  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  in  particular  of  the  noble  family  of  Mommor.J 
Glerard  resided  at  Noyon  ;§  he  had  married  a  young  woman 
of  Camhray,  of  remarkable  beauty  and  unassuming  piety, 
by  name  Jane  Lefranq,  who  had  already  home  him  a  son 
named  Charles,  when  on  the  lOtli  of  July  1509  she  gave 
birth  to  a  second  son,  who  received  the  name  of  John,  and 
who  was  christened  in  the  church  of  St.  Godi;berte.|| 

Excalto  ipsins  iugenia  quod  ei  jam  turn  erat  acerriiDum,  ita  prtifbott  1 
u(  ca^tcrie  sodalibus  ia  ((riiiaiiiatices  curriculu  relistis,  ad  dialeulicol  ci' 
aliarum  quaa  vocant  artium  studium  promoreretur.    Beta, 

i'  Leiasaeur,  dootor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Annates  del'Egliw  Cathedraledl 
tfayoD,  p,  1151.    DrelincDurt,  Defense  de  CalWn,  p.  193. 

J  Emc  is  QerarduB  aon  parii  judicii  etcoacilii  homo,  ideoqus  noUliblw  1 
(yuB  re^iauis  plerisque  cotub.    Beza. 

g  Dans  la  place  oil  Est  bastie  maiDtenanl;  la,  naisDn  du  Orf. 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonue,  Vie  de  Jean  Calvia,  heresiarque,  p.  30.    LeTU- 
Miir,  Ann.  de  Na)'oii,  p.  1 167. 

II  The  columaiea  and  extravagant  talcs  about  Cakia  began  early, 
J.  Levaauur,  afterwards  dean  of  tbe  canons  at  Noyon,  relates  that  w' 
Caliiu's  molber  was  in  labour,  **  before  the  child  ivaJi  born,  there  oi 
forth  a  Bwarm  of  larire  &iee,  an  indubitable  presage  that  he  iraulil  00^1 
day  be  an  evil  speaker  and  a  calumniator."  Ann.  de  Is  Catb.  da 
Noyon,  p.  ll.iT.  These  absurdities  and  many  others  •f  the  »: 
refute  tbamselves.  nilhoul  our  takiiig  upon  oiirselrss  to  do  so.  In  our 
days,  those  Romish  doctors  who  are  not  aaliamed  to  employ  the  weaponl 
iTcaiuiRuy,  nake  a  seleolion  from  Lhiwe  low  and  ridiculous  itariea,Bi>C 
daring  to  cite  them  atl ;  bat  t^c)  B.te  a\l  e^atlVj  iiii^eu. 
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third  son,  Anthony,  who  died  young,  and  two  daughters, 
made  up  the  family  of  the  procurator-fiscal  of  Noyon. 

Grerard  Calvin,  living  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  heads 
of  the  clergy  and  the  chief  persons  in  the  province,  desired 
that  his  children  should  receive  the  same  education  as  those 
of  the  best  families.  John,  whose  precocious  habits  he 
had  observed,  was  brought  up  with  the  sons  of  the  Mcm- 
mor  family ;  he  lived  in  their  house  as  one  of  themselves, 
and  studied  the  same  lessons  as  Claude.  In  this  family  he 
learnt  the  first  elements  of  literature  and  of  life ;  he  thus 
received  a  higher  polish  than  he  appeared  destined  to  acquire.* 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  college  of  the  Capettes,  founded 
in  the  city  of  Noyon.f  The  child  enjoyed  but  little  recrea* 
tion.  The  austerity,  that  was  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  son,  was  found  also  in  the  father.  Gerard 
brought  him  up  strictly ;  from  his  earliest  years,  John  was 
compelled  to  bend  to  the  inflexible  rule  of  duty,  which  soon 
became  habitual  to  him,  and  the  influence  of  the  father  coun- 
teracted that  of  the  Mommor  family.  Calvin,  who  was  of  a 
timid  and  somewhat  rustic  character  (as  he  says  himself),} 
and  rendered  still  more  timid  by  his  father's  severity,  shrunk 
from  the  splendid  apartments  of  his  protectors,  and  loved  to 
remain  alone  and  in  obscurity.§  Thus  in  retirement  his 
young  mind  formed  itself  to  great  thoughts.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  he  sometimes  went  to  the  village  of  Pont  TEv^que, 
near  Noyon,  where  his  grandfather  resided  in  a  small  cottage,|| 
and  where  other  relatives  also,  who  at  a  later  period  changed 
their  name  from  detestation  of  the  heresiarch,  kindly  received 
the  son  of  the  procurator-fiscal.  But  it  was  to  study  chiefly 
that  young  Calvin  devoted  his  time.  While  Luther,  who 
was  to  act  upon  the  people,  was  brought  up  like  a  child  of 
the  people,  Calvin,  who  was  to  act  especially  as  a  theologian 

*  Domi  yestrsB  puer  educatus,  iisdem  tecum  studiis  initiatus,  primam 
vitsB  et  literarum  disciplinam  familiae  yestrse  nobilissimse  acceptam  refero. 
Calv.  PraBf.  in  Senecam  ad  Claudium. 

+  Desmay,  Remarques,  p.  31;  Drelincourt,  Defense,  p.  158. 

t  Ego  qui  natura  subrusticus.    Praef.  ad  Psalm. 

§  Umbram  et  otium  semper  amavi latebras  captare.    Ibid. 

H  Le  bruit  est  que  son  grand-p^re  etait  tounelier.  Drelinoourt,  p.  30  i 
lieyasseur,  Ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  1151. 
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and  profound  reasoner,  and  become  the  legislator  of  the  re* 
novated  Church,  received  even  in  childhood  a  more  liberal 
education.* 

A  spirit  of  piety  early  showed  itself  in  the  child's  heart. 
One  author  relates  that  he  was  accustomed,  when  very 
young,  to  pray  in  the  open  air,  under  the  vault  of  heaven ; 
a  habit  which  contributed  to  awaken  in  his  heart  the  senti- 
ment of  God's  omnipresence."!-  But  although  Calvin  might, 
even  in  infancy,  have  heard  the  voice  of  God  in  his  heart, 
no  one  at  Noyon  was  so  rigid  as  he  in  the  observance  of 
ecclesiastical  regulations.  And  hence  Gerard,  remarking 
this  disposition,  conceived  the  design  of  devoting  his  son  to 
theology.f  This  prospect  no  doubt  contributed  to  impress 
on  his  soul  that  serious  form,  that  theological  stamp,  by 
which  it  was  subsequently  distinguished.  His  spirit  was  of 
a  nature  to  receive  a  strong  impression  in  early  years,  and 
to  familiarize  itself  from  childhood  with  the  most  elevated 
thoughts.  The  report  that  he  was  at  this  time  a  chorister 
has  no  foundation,  as  even  his  adversaries  admit.  But  they 
assure  us  that,  when  a  child,  he  was  seen  joining  the  religi- 
ous processions,  and  carrying  a  sword  with  a  cross-shaped 
hilt  by  way  of  a  crucifix.§  "  A  presage,"  add  they,  "  of  what 
he  was  one  day  to  become  I"  "  The  Lord  hath  made  my 
mouth  like  a  sharp  sword,"  says  the  servant  of  Jehovah  in 
Isaiah.    The  same  may  be  said  of  Calvin. 

Gerard  was  poor ;  his  son's  education  had  cost  him  much, 
and  he  wished  to  attach  him  irrevocably  to  the  Church.  The 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  been  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of 
Metz  at  the  age  of  four  years.  It  was  then  a  common  prac- 
tice to  confer  ecclesiastical  titles  and  revenues  on  children, 
Alphonso  of  Portugal  was  made  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  at  the 
age  of  eight,  and  Odet  of  Ch^tillon  by  Clement  VII.  at  eleven ; 
and  subsequent  to  Calvin's  day,  the  celebrated  Mere  An- 
ge'lique  of  Port  Royal  was  appointed  coadjutrix  of  that  nun* 

*  Henry,  Das  Leben  Calvins,  p.  29. 

t  Calvin's  Leben  von  Fischer,  Leipzig,  1794.  The  author  does  not 
^uoto  his  authority  for  this  fact. 

X  Destinarat  autem  cum  pater  ab  initio  theologiae  studiis,  quod  In  iU« 
ttiain  tenera  aetata  mirum  in  modum  religiosus  esset.    BezsB  Vita  CalT, 

§  Levassenr,  Ann.  de  Noyon,  pp.  1159, 1173. 
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nery  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  Gerard,  who  died  a  good 
catholic,  was  regarded  with  favour  by  Messire  Charles  de 
Hangest,  bishop  of  Noyon,  and  by  his  vicars-general.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  chaplain  of  La  Ge'sine  resigned,  the 
bishop,  on  the  21st  May  1521,  conferred  this  benefice  on 
John  Calvin,  who  was  then  nearly  twelve  years  old.  The 
appointment  was  communicated  to  the  chapter  twelve  days 
after.  On  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  bishop  solemnly 
cut  off  the  child's  hair;*  and  by  this  ceremony  of  the  tonsure, 
John  became  a  member  of  the  clergy,  and  capable  of  entering 
into  holy  orders,  and  of  holding  a  benefice  without  residing 
on  the  spot. 

Thus  was  Calvin  called  to  make  trial  in  his  own  person  of 
the  abuses  of  the  Romish  Church.  Of  all  who  wore  the 
tonsure  in  France,  there  was  none  more  serious  in  his  piety 
than  the  chaplain  of  La  Gesine,  and  the  serious  child  was 
probably  astonished  himself  at  the  work  of  the  bishop  and 
his  vicars-general.  But  in  his  simplicity  he  felt  too  much 
veneration  towards  these  exalted  personages  to  indulge  in 
the  least  suspicion  on  the  lawfulness  of  his  tonsure.  He  had 
held  the  title  about  two  years  when  Noyon  was  visited  by  a 
dreadful  pestilence.  Several  of  the  canons  petitioned  the 
chapter  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  quit  the  city.  Already 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  carried  off  by  the  great 
death,  and  Gerard  was  beginning  to  fear  that  his  son  John, 
the  hope  of  his  life,  might  in  a  moment  be  snatched  from  his 
tenderness  by  the  scourge  of  God.  The  young  de  Mommors 
were  going  to  Paris  to  continue  their  studies ;  this  was  what 
the  procurator-fiscal  had  always  desired  for  his  son.  Why 
should  he  separate  John  from  his  fellow-students  ?  On  the 
5th  of  August  1523,  he  petitioned  the  chapter  to  procure  the 
young  chaplain  "  liberty  to  go  wherever  he  pleased  during 
the  plague,  without  loss  of  his  allowance ;  which  was 
granted  him  until  the  feast  of  Saint  Remy."f    John  Calvin 

*  Vie  de  Calvin,  par  Desmay,  p.  31 ;  Levasseur,  p.  1158. 

t  This  is  what  the  priest  and  the  vicar-general  Desmay  (Jean  Calvin, 
heresiarque,  p.  32),  and  the  canon  Levasseur  (Ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  1160», 
declare  they  found  in  the  registers  of  the  chapter  of  Noyon.  Thus  these 
Romanist  authors  refute  the  inventions  or  mistakes  of  Richelieu  and  other 
trriters. 
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quitted  his  father's  house  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  It  reqairei 
great  audacity  in  calumny  to  aacribe  his  departure  to  olhei 
causes,  and  in  mere  wantoniiefis  challenge  that  disgrace  which 
justly  recoils  on  those  who  circulate  charges  the  falsehood 
of  which  lias  been  so  authentically  demouairated.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  Paris,  Calvin  lodged  at  the  liotise  of  one  of  bis 
uncles,  Ricliard  Cauvin,  who  resided  near  the  church  of  St 
Germain  I'Auxerrois.  "  Thus  flying  from  the  pestilence/ 
says  the  canon  of  Noyon,  "  he  went  to  catch  it  elsewhere." 

Some  years  after  Calvin  had  quitted  Noyon,  another  in- 
dividual of  the  same  name  arrived  in  that  city.*  John 
CauTin  was  a  young  man  of  corrupt  principles,  but  as  he 
came  from  another  part  of  France,  and  was  a  stranger  (or 
unknown]  in  Noyon,  he  was  received  among  the  priests  who 
chanted  in  the  choir,  and  in  a  sliort  time  a  chapel  was 
given  him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  Calvin.  As  this  took 
place  at  a  time  when  the  latter  had  already  "  turned 
heresy,"  the  good  canons  looked  upon  Cauvin's  arrival 
a  sort  of  recompense  and  consolation;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  disorderly  life  of  this  wretelied  man  excited  alarm 
among  his  protectors.  lie  was  reprimanded,  punished,  and 
even  deprived  of  bis  stipend :  but  to  this  he  paid  no  attcn- 
tion,-]-  continiuilly  lapsing  again  into  incontinence.  "  Seeing 
then,"  says  the  canon,  "  his  hardness  of  heart,  which  made 
him  neglect  every  kind  of  remonstrance,"  the  canons  de- 
prived John  Cauvin  of  his  cbapel  and  expelled  him  from  tho 
choir.  James  Desmay,  a  priest  and  doctor  of  divinity,  who 
had  studied  at  Noyon  everything  that  concerned  this  church, 
adds,  that  he  was  privately  scourged  in  1552,  and  then 
driven  from  the  town.^  This  is  indeed  a  disgraceful  end  for 
a  priest!  The  canon  Levasacur  disputes  the  scourging,  bnt 
admits  all  the  rest. 

In  the  following  year  the  same  circumstances  happcn«4 
again,  for  the  history  of  popery  abounds  in  such  adrentui 

*  Annales  de  I'EgtuB  de  No^dd,  at  tha  chapter  nntitled,  D'hi 
Jean  Cavein,  cbaiielain,  vic^ire  dc  la.  meme  ft^liee  da  Noyon,  doi 
UquB,  by  JacqnBB  LeTnasaur,  cauon  3.ai  dean  of  thai  cilj. 

+  Ibid. 

X  Vie  de  Jean  CiLlTin.pu  T.  Deamay.  imorimee  a  RDiun.ehwRiiihi 
fAllement,  .621. 
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A  certain  Baldwin  the  younger,  also  chaplain  at  Noyon, 
having  taken  to  live  scandalously  with  him  certain  women  of 
suspicious  character,*  was  condemned  to  attend  every  ser- 
vice in  the  church  during  a  month,  and  to  be  scourged.f 

While  these  two  Romanist  authors  agree  in  relating  the 
disorders  and  punishments  inflicted  on  these  young  eccle- 
siastics, they  likewise  agree  in  declaring  that  they  had  found 
nothing  at  Noyon  or  in  its  registers  against  the  morals  of 
the  great  French  reformer,  and  are  content  to  execrate  his 
error ;  "  for  to  call  a  man  a  heretic,  is  to  call  him  by  the 
most  opprobrious  of  names."  f 

The  Dean  of  Noyon  goes  even  farther  in  his  zeal  for 
the  papacy,  and  relates  that  John  Cauvin,  who  had  been 
expelled  in  1552  for  incontinence,  died  a  good  catholic. 
"  Thanks  be  to  God,"  adds  he,  "  that  he  never  turned  his 
coat,  nor  changed  his  religion,  to  which  his  libertine  life  and 
the  example  of  his  namesake  Calvin  seemed  to  incline  him." 
The  dean  concludes  his  strange  narrative,  the  discovery  of 
which  is  highly  valuable  to  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
in  these  words :  "  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  add  this  chapter 
to  the  history  of  the  first  Calvin  the  reformer,  ad  diluendam 
homonymiam  (to  guard  against  the  similarity  of  names),  foi 
fear  one  should  be  taken  for  the  other,  the  catholic  for  the 
heretic."  § 

Never  was  fear  better  founded.    We  know  what  the 

popish  writers  are  accustomed  to  do.    They  take  advantage 

of  the  misdeeds  of  John  Cauvin   at  Noyon,  and  ascribe 

them  to  the  reformer.    They  tell  their  readers  gravely  that 

he  was  driven  from  his  native  town  for  misconduct,  after 

having  been  condemned  to  be  scourged  and  even  branded. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pains  taken   by  the  Dean  of  Noyon 

to   add   a   chapter  for  fear  one  should  be  taken  for  the 

other^  the  catholic  for  the  heretic^  the  apologists  of  Rome 

fail  not  to  ascribe  to  the  reformer  the  debaucheries  of  his 

namesake.     What  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  canon  oj 

*  Scandalose  viyendo  cum  quibusdam  mulieribus  suspeotis.     Annalef 
ie  TEglise  de  Noyon,  p.  1171. 
f  Praefati  Domini  ordinarunt  ipsum  c-'Bdi  virgis.    Ibid. 
t  Ann.  de  I'Egl  de  Noyon,  116-i 
i  Ibid.  1171. 
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Noyon  was  the  glory  of  John  Cauvin  who  died  a  good 
catholic,  and  he  feared  lest  Calvin^s  heresy  should  be  laid  tc 
him.  And,  accordingly,  he  clearly  assigns  iiicontinence  to  the 
one,  and  heresy  to  the  other.  There  have  indeed  been  equi" 
vocations,  as  he  says,  but  in  a  contrary  direction.  Let  us 
now  return  to  Calvin  at  Paris. 

A  new  world  opened  before  the  young  man  in  the  metro- 
polis of  letters.  He  profited  by  it,  applied  to  his  studies,  and 
made  great  progress  in  Latin  literature.  He  became  familiar 
with  Cicero,  and  learned  from  this  great  master  to  employ 
the  language  of  the  Romans  with  a  facility,  purity,  and 
ease  that  excite  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  But  at 
the  same  time,  he  found  riches  in  this  language  which  he 
afterwards  transferred  to  his  own. 

Up  to  this  time  Latin  had  been  the  only  language  of  the 
learned ;  and  to  our  own  days  it  has  remained  the  language 
of  the  Roman  Church.  The  Reformation  created  or  at  least 
emancipated  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  exclusive  office  of  the 
priest  had  ceased ;  the  people  were  called  to  learn  and  know 
for  themselves.  In  this  one  fact  was  involved  the  ruin  ol 
the  language  of  the  priest,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people.  It  is  no  longer  to  the  Sorbonne  alone, 
to  a  few  monks,  or  ecclesiastics,  or  literary  men,  that  the 
new  ideas  are  to  be  addressed ;  but  to  the  noble,  the  citizen, 
and  the  labourer.  All  men  are  now  to  be  preached  to; 
nay  more,  all  are  to  become  preachers — ^wool-combers  and 
knights,  as  well  as  doctors  and  parish-priests.  A  new  lan- 
guage is  wanted,  or  at  the  least  the  language  of  the  people 
must  undergo  an  immense  transformation,  a  great  enfran- 
chisement, and,  drawn  from  the  common  uses  of  life,  must 
receive  its  patent  of  nobility  from  renovated  Christianity. 
The  Gospel,  so  long  slumbering,  has  awoke ;  it  speaks  and 
addresses  whole  nations,  everywhere  kindling  generous  af«* 
fections ;  it  opens  the  treasures  of  heaven  to  a  generation 
that  was  thinking  only  of  the  mean  things  on  earth;  it 
shakes  the  masses ;  it  talks  to  them  of  God,  of  man,  of  good 
and  evil,  of  the  pope  and  the  Bible,  of  a  crown  in  heaven, 
and  perhaps  a  scalTold  upon  earth.  The  popular  tongue, 
wbicb  hitherto  had  been  t\xe  law^u^^e  oC  ehroniclers  and 
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troubadours  only,  was  called  by  the  Reformation  to  act  a  nei» 
part,  and  consequently  to  new  developments.  A  new  world 
is  opening  upon  society,  and  for  a  new  world  there  must  be 
new  languages.  The  Reformation  removed  the  French  from 
the  swaddling  bands  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  bound, 
and  reared  it  to  its  majority.  From  that  time  the  language 
has  had  full  possession  of  those  exalted  privileges  that 
belong  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the  treasures  of 
heaven,  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Rome.  No  doubt  the  language  is  formed  by  the 
people  themselves:  they  invent  those  happy  words,  those 
energetic  and  figurative  expressions,  that  impart  to  language 
such  colouring  and  life.  But  there  are  resources  beyond  their 
reach,  and  which  can  only  proceed  from  men  of  intellect, 
Calvin,  when  called  upon  to  discuss  and  to  prove,  enriched 
his  mother-tongue  with  modes  of  connexion  and  dependence, 
with  shadows,  transitions,  and  dialectic  forms,  that  it  did  not 
as  yet  possess. 

These  elements  were  already  beginning  to  ferment  in  the 
head  of  the  young  student  at  the  college  of  La  Marche. 
This  lad,  who  was  liestined  to  exercise  so  powerful  a  mastery 
over  the  human  heart,  was  also  to  subjugate  the  language 
he  would  have  to  use  as  his  weapon.  Protestant  France 
subsequently  habituated  itself  to  the  French  of  Calvin,  and 
Protestant  France  comprehends  the  most  cultivated  por- 
tion of  the  nation ;  from  it  issued  those  families  of  scholars 
and  dignified  magistrates  who  exerted  so  powerful  an  influ- 
ence over  the  refinement  of  the  people ;  out  of  it  sprung  the 
Port  Royal,*  one  of  the  greatest  instruments  that  have  ever 
contributed  to  form  the  prose  and  even  the  poetry  of  France, 
and  who,  after  endeavouring  to  transfer  to  the  Gallican 
Catholicism  the  doctrine  and  language  of  the  Reformation, 
failed  in  one  of  his  projects,  but  succeeded  in  the  other ;  for 
Roman-catholic  France  was  forced  to  go  and  learn  of  her  Jan- 
senist  and  reformed  adversaries  how  to  wield  those  weapons 
of  language  without  which  it  cannot  contend  against  them.f 

*  M.  A.  Arnauld,  grandfather  of  the  Mere  Angelique,  and  of  all  the 
Amaulds  of  Fort-Royal,  was  a  Protestaut.  See  Port- Royal,  by  Sainte 
BeuTe. 

+  Etude  litteraire  siir  Calvin,  par  M.  A..  Sa,^OM*,Qtc\)^^ft^\^'^^^'Miv«vH, 
it  hue  been  followed  bv  others  on  FaLreLWrel^BJU^^^iai* 
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While  the  future  reformer  of  religion  and  language  waa 
thus  growing  to  maturity  in  the  college  of  La  Marche,  every- 
thing was  in  commotion  around  the  young  and  serious  scho- 
lar, who  took  no  part  as  yet  in  the  great  movements  that 
were  agitating  society.  The  flames  that  consumed  the  her- 
ssait  and  Pavanne  had  spread  terror  through  Paris.  But  the 
persecutors  were  not  satisfied ;  a  system  of  terror  was  set  on 
foot  throughout  France.  The  friends  of  the  Reformation  no 
longer  dared  correspond  with  one  another,  for  fear  their  inter- 
cepted letters  should  betray  to  the  vengeance  of  the  tribunals 
both  those  who  wrote  them  and  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.*  One  man,  however,  ventured  to  carry  intelli- 
gence from  Paris  and  France  to  the  refugees  at  Basle,  by 
sewing  a  letter  that  bore  no  signature  under  his  doublet.  He 
escaped  the  squadrons  of  arqaebusiers,  the  marechaussee  of 
the  several  districts,  the  examinations  of  the  pros^osts  and 
lieutenants,  and  reached  Basle  without  the  mysterious  doub- 
let being  searched.  His  tidings  filled  Toussaint  and  his 
friends  with  alarm.  "  It  is  frightful,"  said  Toussaint,  "  to 
hear  of  the  great  cruelties  there  inflicted  !"f  Shortly  before 
this,  two  Franciscan  monks  had  arrived  at  Basle,  closely 
pursued  by  the  officers  of  justice.  One  of  them  named  John 
Prevost  had  preached  at  Meaux,  and  had  afterwards  been 
thrown  into  prison  at  Paris.J  All  that  they  told  of  Paris 
and  Lyons,  through  which  they  had  passed,  excited  the  com- 
passion of  these  refugees.  "  May  our  Lord  send  his  grace 
thither,"  wrote  Toussaint  to  Farel  •  "  I  assure  you  that  I  am 
sometimes  in  great  anxiety  and  tribulation." 

These  excellent  men  still  kept  up  their  courage ;  in  vam 
were  all  the  parliaments  on  the  watch  ;  in  vain  did  the  spies 
of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  the  monks  creep  into  churches,  col- 
leges, and  even  private  families,  to  catch  up  any  word  of 
evangelical  doctrine  that  might  there  be  uttered ;  in  vain  did 
the  king's  soldiers  arrest  on  the  highways  everything  that 
Beemed  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Reformation :  those  French- 
men whom  Rome  and  her  satellites  were  hunting  down  and 
treading  under  foot,  had  faith  in  better  days  to  come,  and 

*  T]  o*y  a  personne  qui  ose  m'ecrire.    Toussaint  to  Farel,  4th  SepiMD' 
aer  152.^.    Neufchatei  MS.  "V  \\A<i. 

t  fUd.  -JL^t  July  1525. 
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already  perceived  afar  off  the  end  of  this  Babylonish  captivity, 
as  they  called  it.  "  The  seventieth  year,  the  year  of  deliver- 
ance, will  come  at  last,"  said  they,  "  and  liberty  of  spirit  and 
of  conscience  will  be  given  to  us."  *  But  the  seventy  years 
were  destined  to  last  nearly  three  centuries,  and  it  was  only 
after  calamities  without  a  parallel  that  these  hopes  were  to 
be  realized.  It  was  not  in  man,  however,  that  the  refugees 
placed  any  hope.  "  Those  who  have  begun  the  dance,"  said 
Toussaint,  "  will  not  stop  on  the  road."  But  they  believed 
that  the  Lord  ^^  knew  those  whom  he  had  chosen,  and  would 
deliver  his  people  with  a  mighty  hand."f 

The  Chevalier  d*Esch  had  in  effect  been  delivered.  Escap- 
ing from  the  prison  at  Pont  k  Mousson,  he  had  hastened  to 
Strasburg ;  but  he  did  not  remain  there  long.  "  For  the 
honour  of  God,"  immediately  wrote  Toussaint  to  Farel,  "  en- 
deavour to  prevail  on  the  knight,  our  worthy  master,  J  to 
return  as  speedily  as  possible ;  for  our  brethren  have  great 
need  of  such  a  leader?"  In  truth,  the  French  refugees  had 
new  cause  of  alarm.  They  trembled  lest  that  dispute  about 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  had  so  much  distressed  them  in 
Germany,  should  pass  the  Rhine,  and  cause  fresh  troubles  in 
France.  Francis  Lambert,  the  monk  of  Avignon,  after 
visiting  Zurich  and  Wittemberg,  had  been  in  Metz ;  but 
they  did  not  place  entire  confidence  in  him ;  they  feared  lest 
he  should  have  imbibed  Luther's  sentiments,  and  that  by 
controversies,  both  useless  and  "  monstrous"  (as  Toussaint 
calls  them),  he  might  check  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.§ 
Esch  therefore  returned  to  Lorraine ;  but  it  was  to  be  again 
exposed  to  great  dangers,  "  along  with  all  those  who  were 
seeking  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ."  || 

Yet  Toussaint  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  send  others  to 
the  battle  without  joining  in  it  himself.     Deprived  of  his 

*  Sane  venit  annus  septuagesimus,  et  tempus  appetit  at  tandem  viudi* 
oemur  in  libertatem  spiritus  et  conscientisD.  Toussaint  to  Farel,  2lBt  July 
1525. 

f  Sed  noTit  Dominus  qiios  elegerit.    Ibid. 

t  Si  nos  magistrum  in  terris  habere  deceat  (if  it  becomes  U8  to  have 
any  master  upon  earth)  he  adds.     Ibid.  Neufchatel  MS. 

§  Vereor  ne  aliquid  moustri  alat.    Toussaint  to  Farel,  27th  Sept.  152£L 

(I  Audio  etiam  equitem  periclitari,  simu  et  omnes  qui  illic  Christi  glo 
ria  fivvont.    Ibid.  27th  December  1525. 
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daily  intercourse  with  CEcolampadius,  reduced  to  smaodtts 
with  an  ignorant  priest,  lie  ha,d  sought  communion  with 
Christ,  and  felt  liis  courage  augmented.  If  he  could  not  re- 
turn to  MetE,  might  he  not  at  least  go  to  Paris  ?  True,  the 
piles  of  Pavanneaud  the  hermit  of  Li vry  were  smoking  still, 
and  seemed  to  repel  from  the  capital  all  those  who  held  the 
same  faith  ae  they  did.  But  if  the  colleges  and  the  streets  of 
Paris  were  struck  with  terror,  so  that  no  one  dared  ereu  nama 
the  Gospel  and  the  Refprmation,  was  not  that  a  reason  why 
he  sbould  go  tliitUer?  Toussaint  quitted  Basle,  and  entered 
those  walls  where  fanaticism  had  taken  the  place  of  riot  and 
debauchery.  Wliile  advancing  in  christian  studies,  he  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  connexion  with  those  brethren  who 
were  in  the  colleges,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Cardinal 
Leuioine,  where  Lefevre  and  Farel  had  taugbt.*  But  he 
cculd  not  long  do  so  freely.  The  tyranny  of  the  parliamen- 
tary commissioners  anil  of  the  theologians  reigned  supreme 
in  the  capital,  and  whoever  displeased  them  was  accused  of 
heresy.-}-  A  duke  and  an  abbot,  nhose  names  are  unknown 
to  us,  denounced  Toussaint  as  a  heretic ;  and  one  day  the 
king's  sergeants  arrested  the  youth  from  Lorraine  and  put 
him  in  prison.  Separated  from  all  his  friends,  and  treated 
like  a  criminal,  Toussaint  felt  bis  wretchedness  the  m< 
keenly.  "  0  Lord,"  exclaimed  he,  "  withdraw  not  thou 
Spirit  from  me  1  for  without  it  I  am  but  flesh  and  a  sink 
miquity."  While  his  body  was  in  chains,  he  turned 
to  those  who  were  still  combating  freely  for  the  Gospel 
There  was  CEcolampadius,  his  father,  and  "  whose  work 
I  am  in  the  Lord,"  said  he.f  There  was  Leclere,  whom  ho 
no  doubt  belieyed,  on  account  of  his  age,  "  unable  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  Gospel  ;"§  Vaugris,  who'had  displayed 
all  the  zeal  "  of  the  most  affectionate  brother"  to  rescue  him 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  ||  Roussel,  "  by  whom 

*  Fratree  qui  in  coUegio  CscdinQilia  Monachi  euat  te  salutant.    Tt 
Hint  to  Fuel,  Neufchatfll  US. 

t  BeKcauts  hlc  (yrannide  ooiomiBsiirionini  et  tlieoloK 

t  Putrera  nostrum  cnjua  aoa  opna  mmus  ia    Domino.     Tonaasi 
FufI,  NDufuhnlfll  MS.    Thia  letUr  ia  undiLted,  but  it  would  m 
faaie  been  written  abortly  iift«r  ToiiBssiut's  deliTeronce,  and  ibowa  tlu 
aoaghta  that  then  filled  his  mind. 

§  FsJxr  impar  ost  oneti  evanReWEo  fereuAo.   'ttni. 
B  fllelisBiml  fratris officio funoWm.    \V\4. 
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hoped  the  Lord  would  bring  great  things  to  pass;*  and 
lastly,  Farel,  to  whom  he  wrote,  "  I  commend  myself  to 
your  prayers,  for  fear  that  I  should  fall  in  this  warfare."*!-  Row 
must  the  names  of  all  these  men  have  softened  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  imprisonment,  for  he  showed  no  signs  of  falling. 
Death,  it  is  true,  seemed  hanging  over  him  in  this  city 
where  the  blood  of  a  number  of  his  brethren  was  to  be 
poured  out  like  water  ;|  the  friends  of  his  mother,  of  his 
uncle  the  Dean  of  Metz,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  made 
him  the  most  lavish  offers.§ "  I  despise  them,''  an- 
swered he ;  "I  know  that  they  are  a  temptation  of  the 
devil.  I  would  rather  suffer  hunger,  I  would  rather  be  a 
slave  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  than  dwell  with  riches  in  the 
palaces  of  the  wicked."  ||  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  bold 
confession  of  his  faith.  "  It  is  my  glory,"  exclaimed  he, 
^  to  be  called  a  heretic  by  those  whose  lives  and  doctrines 
are  opposed  to  Jesus  Christ."^  And  this  interesting  and 
bold  young  man  subscribed  his  letters,  '^  Peter  Toussaint, 
unworthy  to  be  called  a  Christian." 

Thus,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  new  blows  were  conti-* 
nually  aimed  against  the  Reformation.  Berquin,  Toussaint, 
and  many  others,  were  in  prison ;  Schuch,  Pavanne,  and  the 
hermit  of  Livry,  had  been  put  to  death;  Farel,Lefevre,Roussel, 
and  many  other  defenders  of  the  holy  doctrine,  were  in  exile ,  ' 
the  mouths  of  the  mighty  ones  were  dumb.  The  light  of  the 
Gospel  day  was  growing  dim ;  the  storm  was  roaring  inces- 
santly, bending  and  shaking  as  if  it  would  uproot  the  young 
tree  that  the  hand  of  God  had  so  recently  planted  in  France. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  humble  victims  who  had  already 
fallen  were  to  be  succeeded  by  more  illustrious  martyrs. 
The  enemies  of  the  Reform  in  France,  having  failed  when 
they  began  with  persons  of  rank,  had  submitted  to  begin  at 
the  bottom,  but  with  the  hope  of  rising  gradually  until  they 
procured  the  condemnation  and  death  of  the  most  exalted 

*  Per  Rufum  magna  operabitur  Dominus.  Tones,  to  Farel,  Neof.  MSL 
f  Commendo  me  vestris  precibus  ne  succumbam  in  hac  militia.     Ibid. 
t  Me  periclitari  de  vita.    Ibid. 
§  Offerebantur  hie  mihi  conditiones  amplissimsc.    Ibid. 

I]  Malo  esurire  et  abjectus  esse  in  demo  Dumiui lV)\d« 

^  Hsec,  hiBO  /i^Ion'a  mea  qiiod  habeor  \\acTe\\c\\^  laXiVv^  Qjwstxaa.V^'^ssv 
9i  (ootriiMm  video  puganTe  cum  CVirislo.    IVvd.. 
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personages.  The  inverse  proeress  succeeded  with  them, 
Scarcely  had  the  ashes  with  which  the  persecution  hail  corerud 
Ihe  Grfeve  and  the  aveniies  of  Notre-Dame  been  dispersed  hj 
the  wind,  before  fresh  attacks  were  commenced.  Messire  An- 
thony Du  Blet,  that  e:\ceUent  man,  the  Lyons  merchant,  sunk 
ander  the  persecutions  of  these  enemies  of  ihe  truth,  in  com- 
pany with  another  disciple,  Francia  Moulin,  of  whose  fate 
no  details  hare  been  handed  down.*  They  went  further 
Btiil ;  they  now  took  a  higher  aim  ;  there  was  an  illiistrious 
person  whom  they  could  not  reach,  but  whom  they  could 
strike  in  those  who  were  dear  to  her.  This  was  the  DocheES 
of  Alenjon.  Michael  d'Arande,  chaplaiu  to  the  king's  sister, 
lor  whose  sake  Margaret  had  dismisoed  Iter  other  preachers, 
and  who  proclaimed  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  in  hei 
[ffesence,  became  the  object  of  attack,  and  was  threatened 
with  imprisonment  and  death,  f  About  the  same  lime 
Anthony  P  p  11  t  wh  i  the  princess  had  obtained  the 
office  of  chi  f  m  f      jueats  to  the  Dauphin,  died  sud- 

denly, and   h    g  I      p    t,  even  among  the  enemies,  was 

that  he  had  b    n  p      n  d  [ 

Thus  th  pe  "le  up  ead  over  the  kingdom,  and  daily 
drew  nearer  t  h  pe  n  f  Margaret.  After  the  forces  of  iho 
Reform,  concentrated  at  Meaux,  at  Lyons,  and  at  Basle,  had 
been  dispersed,  they  brought  down  one  after  another  those  iso- 
lated combatants  who  here  and  there  stood  up  for  it.  Tet  a 
few  more  efforts,  and  the  soilof  France  will  befree  from  heresy. 
Umderhauded  contrivances  and  secret  practices  look  tlie  place 
of  clamour  and  the  stake.  They  will  make  war  in  open 
-lay,  but  they  will  also  carry  it  on  in  darkness.  If  fanati- 
(usm  employs  the  tribunal  and  tlie  scaflbld  for  the  meaner  sort, 
poison  and  the  dagger  are  in  reserTe  for  the  great.  The  doc- 
tors of  a  celebrated  society  have  made  too  good  a  use  of  these 
means,  and  even  kings  have  fallen  under  the  dagger  of  the 
assassins.  But  Justice  demands  that  we  should  remember  il 
Rome  has  had  in  every  age  its  fiinatical  assassins,  it  has  also 
*  Periit  Frknciacua  MoUaus  nc  Dublotus.  Eraetn.  Epp.  p.  11(19.  to 
Uiis  lettar,  addioBwd  to  Fraiiois  I.  in  Julj  I52fi,  EraeaiuB  gi.aa  the 
tumes  of  all  ihose  wbo,  during  the  king's  eapti'it;,  hid  f&lleit  Tiotiu  t( 
Ibeae  Roiaan  fanalics. 
+  PericlitAttts  est  Miehicl  AraiiliuB.  \\n4. 
t  Periit  Papilio  non  sine  Eta"'  mspmoms  lenem.   ■»*&. 
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had  men.  ttks  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Fenelon.  Thew  blows 
(truck  in  darkness  and  silence  were  well  adapted  to  spread 
terror  on  every  side. 

To  this  perfidious  policy  and  fanatical  persecution  Irom 
ivithin,  were  added  the  fatal  reverses  from  witliout,  A  veil 
of  mourning  liung  over  the  whole  nation.  There  was  not  a 
family,  particularly  among  the  nohles,  whose  tears  did  not 
flow  for  the  loss  of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  son  left  on  the 
fields  of  Italy*  or  whose  hearts  did  not  tremble  for  the  liberty 
and  even  the  life  of  one  of  its  members.  The  great  reverses 
that  bad  fallen  upon  the  nation  diffused  a  leaven  of  hatred 
against  the  heretics.  People  and  parliament,  church  and 
throne,  joined  hand  in  hand. 

"Was  it  not  enough  for  the  Duchess  of  Alenfon  that  the 
defeat  of  Pavia  should  have  deprived  her  of  a  huahand,  and 
made  her  brother  a  prisoner  ?  Must  the  torch  of  the  Gospel, 
in  whose  mild  light  she  so  rejoiced,  be  extinguished  perhaps 
for  ever  ?  In  May  1525,  she  had  felt  increase  of  sorrow. 
Charles  of  Lannoy  had  received  orders  to  take  his  prisoner 
into  Spain.  Margaret  had  recourse  to  the  consolations  of 
foitb,  and  having  found  them,  immediately  communicated 
them  to  her  brother,  "  My  lord,"  she  wrote,  "  tlie  farther 
you  are  removed  from  us,  the  stronger  is  my  hope  of  your 
deliverance:  for  when  the  reason  of  man  is  troubled  and 
fails,  then  the  Lord  performs  his  mighty  works. — And  now, 
if  he  makes  you  partaker  of  the  pains  he  has  home  for  you, 
I  beseech  you,  my  lord,  to  believe  that  it  is  only  to  try  how 
much  you  love  him,  and  to  afford  you  space  to  learn  how 
he  loves  you;  for  he  will  have  your  whole  heart,  as  he 
through  love  hath  given  his  own.  After  having  united  you 
to  himself  by  tribulation,  he  will  deliver  you  to  his  glory 
and  your  consolation,  by  the  merits  of  his  victorious  resur- 
rection, in  order  that  by  you  his  name  may  be  known  and 
sanctified,  not  only  in  your  kingdom,  but  in  all  Christendom, 
until  the  conversion  of  the  unbelievers.  Oh  I  how  blessed 
will  be  your  brief  captivity,  by  which  God  will  deliver  so  many 
BOuls  from  unbelief  and  eternal  condemnation  I"  f  Francis  I, 
deceived  the  hopes  of  his  pious  sister. 

•  Gaillard,  Fran^oin  I.  toI.  U.  25S. 

+  Lf  IWra  de  !a  R«ine  de  N>.iun  i  Ttisiii<ia\-'S.1&, 
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The  news  from  Spain  goon  increased  tlie  general  boitmvi 
Mortification  and  illness  endangered  the  life  of  the  haughty 
Francis.  If  the  king  reniains  a  prisoner,  if  he  dies,  if  hit 
mother's  regency  is  prolonged  fur  many  years,  will  not  the 
RcformatioQ  be  crushed  for  ever  ?  "  But  when  all  seenit 
lost,"  said  the  young  scholar  of  Noyon  at  a  later  period, 
"God  saves  his  Church  in  a  marvellous  way."*  The 
Church  of  Prance,  which  wa3  as  if  in  the  tra,vail  of  birth,  was 
to  have  an  interval  of  ease  before  her  pains  returned ;  and 
to  this  end  God  made  use  of  a  weak  woman,  who  never 
openly  declared  in  favour  of  the  Ueformation.  At  that  time 
she  thought  more  of  saving  the  king  and  the  kingdom,  than 
of  delivering  obscure  Christians,  who  nevertheless  rested 
great  hopes  in  her.-]-  But  under  the  sjilendour  of  worldly 
affairs  God  often  conceals  the  mysterious  ways  by  which 
lie  governs  his  people.  A  noble  project  arose  In  the  mind 
the  Duchess  of  Alenyon.  To  cross  tlie  sea  or  the  Pyi 
and  rescue  Francis  from  the  power  of  Charles  V.,  was  noi 
the  object  of  her  life. 

Margaret  of  Valoia  announced  her  intention,  which 
anggested  by  her  mother,  and  all  France  hailed  it  with  shouti 
of  gratitude.  Her  great  genius,  the  reputation  she  had  ao- 
quired,  the  love  she  felt  for  her  brother,  and  that  of  Francis 
towards  her,  were  a  great  counterpoise  in  the  eyes  of  Louisa 
and  Duprat  to  her  attachment  to  the  new  doctrine.  All  eyes 
were  turned  upon  her,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  extricat- 
ing the  kingdom  from  its  perilous  position.  Let  Margaret 
visit  Spain,  let  her  speak  to  the  powerful  emperor  and  to 
his  ministers,  and  let  her  employ  that  admirable  genina 
which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  her,  for  the  deliverance 
of  her  brother  and  her  king  I 

Yet  very  different  sentiments  filled  the  hearts  of  the  nobl«i 
knd  of  the  people,  as  they  saw  the  Dnchess  of  Alenfon  going 
into  the  midst  of  the  eneniy'3  councils,  and  among  the  fierce 
soldiery  of  the  catholic  king. 

All  admired  the  courage  and  devotion  of  this  young 
womac,  hut  did  not  share  it.     The  friends  of  the  princesa 

'  Nam  liabeC  Dtnis  modLim,  qao  cI<?ctoi  mio!  mirabililar  unitOilUt,  bU 
floufs  pcrdjla  itJiMillir.     Culvin.in  V.^p  1.1I  Uom.  i\.-l.  _ 

+  Beaefioio  jlltistriafliinre  U.i^'U  Mau-iunm,   "Soi^Ma'.vjYui         J 
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had  fears  on  her  hehalf,  which  were  but  too  near  bemg  re< 
alized.  The  evangelical  Christians  were  full  of  hope.  The 
captivity  of  Francis  I.  had  brought  unheard-of  severities 
on  the  friends  of  the  Reform ;  his  liberation,  they  thought, 
might  bring  them  to  an  end.  To  open  the  gates  of  Spain 
to  the  king,  would  be  to  close  those  of  the  prisons  into 
which  the  servants  of  the  Word  of  God  had  been  thrown. 
Margaret  encouraged  herself  in  a  project  towards  which  all 
her  soul  felt  attracted  by  so  many  different  motives  • 

HesTen's  height  cannot  my  passage  stay, 
Nor  powers  of  heU  can  bar  my  way. 

My  Sayiour  holds  the  keys  of  both. 

Her  woman's  heart  was  strengthened  by  that  faith  which 
overcomes  the  world,  and  her  resolution  was  irrevocable. 
Every  preparation  was  made  for  this  important  and  danger- 
ous journey. 

The  Archbishop  of  Embrun,  afterwards  Cardinal  of  Tour- 
non,  and  the  president  Selves,  were  already  at  Madrid,  treat- 
ing for  the  king's  deliverance.  They  were  placed  under 
Margaret's  orders,  as  was  also  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  after- 
wards Cardinal  of  Grammont ;  full  powers  being  given  to  the 
princess  alone.  At  the  same  time  Montmorency,  afterwards 
80  hostile  to  the  Reform,  was  sent  in  all  haste  to  Spain  to 
procure  a  safe-conduct  for  the  king's  sister.*  The  emperor 
objected  at  first,  and  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his  ministers 
alone  to  arrange  this  affair.  "  One  hour's  conference,"  ex- 
claimed Selves,  "  between  your  majesty,  the  king  my  master, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on,  would  forward  the  treaty  more 
than  a  month's  discussion  between  diplomatists."  f 

Margaret,  impatient  to  arrive  in  consequence  of  the  king's 
illness,  set  off  without  a  safe-conduct,  accompanied  by  a 
splendid  train4  She  quitted  the  court,  moving  towards  the 
Mediterranean;  but  while  she  was  on  the  road,  Montmorency 
returned  with  letters  from  Charles  guaranteeing  her  liberty 
for  three  months  only.  That  matters  not ;  she  will  not  be 
stopped.    The  eagerness  for  this  journey  was  such  that  the 

*  Memoires  de  Du  Hellay,  p.  124. 

+  Histoiro  de  France,  par  Gamier,  tome  xxiy. 

t  Pour  taster  au  vif  la  vouluntc  de  I'esleu  emperenr madame  Mar- 
guerite, duchesse  d' Alenfon,  tres-notablement  accompal^ee  dft  \k\»2eS»Qix^ 
ambassadeurs Les  jjestes  de  ¥ran<jo\3©  4BN«\o^a,v^^*•^^^^^^**^ 
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Duchess  liad  been  compelled  to  ask  the  king  whom  she  shonU 
select  to  accompany  her.  "  Your  good  servants  have  so  grest 
a  desire  to  see  you,  that  each  one  prays  to  be  allowed  to  go 
with  me,"  she  wrote  to  her  brother. 

Margaret  had  scarcely  reached  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean when  the  fears  of  those  about  her  on  the  insufficiency  o( 
the  safe-conduct,  but  especially  the  bad  weather  and  the  tem- 
pest, made  her  halt.  "  The  seamen  themselves  (wrote  she  to 
Montmorency)  are  alarmed."  On  the  2Tth  August  she  made 
up  her  mind.  "  'file  bearer,"  she  wrote  to  the  king  on  the  very 
day,  "  the  bearer  will  tell  you  how  the  heavens,  the  sea,  and 
the  opinions  of  men  have  retarded  my  departure.  But  He 
alone  to  whom  all  things  pay  obedience,  halh  given  such 

favourable  weather  that  every  difficulty  is  solved I  will 

not  delay  either  on  account  of  my  own  security  or  of  the  sea, 
which  is  unsettled  at  this  season,  to  hasten  towards  the 
place  where  I  may  see  you  ;  Tor  fear  of  death,  imprisonment, 
and  every  sort  of  evil  are  now  so  habitual  to  me,  that  I  hold 
lightly  my  life,  health,  glory,  and  honour,  thinking  by  this 
means  to  share  your  fortune,  which  I  would  desire  to  bear 
alone."*  Nothing  therefore  could  detain  this  princess  at 
&igues-Mortes,-t  and  in  this  port  Margaret  embarked  on 
board  the  ship  prepared  for  her.  Led  Jsy  Providence  into 
Spain,  rather  for  the  deliverance  of  humble  and  oppressed 
Christians,  than  to  free  the  mighty  King  of  France  from  his 
captivity,  she  conSdcd  herself  to  the  waves  of  that  sea  which 
had  borne  her  brother  a  captive  af^er  the  disastrous  battk  J 
of  Pa  via.  I 

*  Lettres  ile  li  reine  de  Na^'iLrre  ik  FrascoU  I.  pp.  39, 10. 

+  JuoJD  itiuereonC  Ma,TKarit&,  Francisci  eoror  ...    e  foasU  Uaiiuli 
mItbbs.  BaroinoQem  primam,  deinde  C^sar  AuKUBtum  sppnlcntt.    Bel- 
li Reram  Gallic.  Comin.  p.  565. 
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